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_ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


THE INDIAN IMPASSE 
By THE RT. Hon. Eart WINTERTON, P.C., M.P. 


_ YT is probable that, by the time these words appear in print, 
| the public will have forgotten the Indian Round Table 
Conference. It is certain that they are tired of the subject 
already. Yet I do not feel that I require to apologise to readers 
of the Fortnightly Review for bringing to their notice certain 
facts which are essential to an understanding of the mixture 
of failure and success which the result of the Conference 
entailed. Some of these facts are of more than ephemeral 
interest, for they affect the future course of events in India. 

For years before the late Socialist Government announced 
that a Round Table Conference would be held, certain sections 
of Indians in public life had urged that a Conference should 

~ be held. Indeed, a demand of this nature was made immedi- 
ately after the “‘ Montford ” reforms came into operation. 

The objections which spokesmen for more than one Govern- 
ment here and in India stated in reply, in Parliament and the 
Assembly respectively, were roughly as follows : 

(1) The immensity and diversity of the interests of the 
peoples of a sub-continent would make it almost impossible to 
devise a representative Conference of reasonable size in 
numbers. 

In other words, you would have to have a Conference 
too large to function if there was adequate representation of 
all who ought to be heard. 

(2) Even if it were possible to contend with the difficulties 
in (1), the bitter conflict of aims and views between Hindus 
and Moslems, as well as between the depressed classes and 
the caste Hindus, would preclude a reasonable hope of agree- 
ment in substance as regards the shape and form of the new 
Constitution. 

There was, I can assert, no arriére pensée, in presenting these 
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objections. They represented the genuine views of those in 
authority. As I shall show later, they have been proved to 
be largely right. 

But the door was never closed on official consideration of 
any plan, put forward by Indians, which could fairly be claimed 
to represent Indian opinion as a whole. Lord Birkenhead, 
as Secretary of State, made this clear in a speech in the House 
of Lords in the 1924 Parliament. 

The result of this offer, or challenge, was the production of 
the Nehru Report. The Report has been almost forgotten, 
but it is worth recalling that it failed utterly to satisfy the 
Moslems, and was not, indeed, accepted by all sections of 
Hindu opinion. 

At the time that the Socialist Government decided to hold 
a Conference, the situation had changed in two regards. ‘The 
state of affairs in India was so grave that there was justification 
for any attempt (however remote the chances of success might 
be) to find a solution of the difficulties. Further, the Ruling 
Princes had, for the first time, signified their willingness to sit 
in conference with delegates from British India in order to 
find a plan for the future Constitutional structure of All-India. 

Unhappily, the Conference, at the very start, suffered from 
being regarded from a false perspective. The exaggerated 
sentimentality and over-emphasis of so many British publicists 
and politicians, to which foreign observers have constantly 
drawn attention since the war, began to assert itself. ‘‘ If this 
Conference fails, everything fails ”»—‘ It is the last hope of 
a peaceful solution in India’, were among the phrases used. 

Of course it was nonsense to suggest that if the Conference 
reached no agreed solution, Great Britain could neither fulfil 
her pledge to establish self-Government in India by gradual 
stages, nor, meanwhile, perform her duty of being ultimately 
responsible for the internal and external peace and security 
of the latter country. 

I disagree with Mr. Churchill on some aspects of the Indian 
problem, but I admire the manner in which he, alone of states- 


men of the front rank in this country, demolished this défaitiste 
attitude with ridicule. 
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4 _ The anticipations, to which I have previously referred, as 
to what the tangible results of an Indian Round Table Con- 
ference would be, have been proved in the main to be correct. 
No agreed solution of the minorities problem has been reached. 
Many of the other pillars which must be shaped and put in 
place before even the outer shell of the new building can be 
erected are still so unformed as to give little clue to their final 
shape. 
_ Let me take, as an example, the questions of Finance and 
Defence. No one can tell from the wild, irrelevant and 
disjointed utterances of the Congress representatives, and Mr. 
Gandhi in particular, whether they are within a measurable 
distance of being prepared to accept any plan under these 
headings, which even the most Radical or Socialist British 
Government could commend to Parliament. To say that 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru or Mr. Sastri expressed adherence, in 
general terms, to the principle of the reservation of defence in 
the Viceroy’s hands, and of safeguards for the proper conduct 
of India’s financial resources and policy, does not affect the 
point. The Conference was intended to be a means (the last 
one available, according to the commentators whom I have 
quoted) of finding an agreed solution of the problems surround- 
ing India’s future Constitutional status. Inherent in this hope 
or intention was the acceptance by the Indian Congress of the 
plan devised. Obviously, without such adherence, the term 
“agreed solution”’ would be a misnomer. If Mr. Gandhi 
and other well-known Congress leaders were committed to 
any scheme, the Conference would have justified itself, and 
the road to the future would be immeasurably smoother. 
It may be objected to what I have written, that there was 
general agreement that the eventual Government of India 
should be a Federal one for all India. It is, without question, 
an advantage that all the interests represented at the Con- 
ference appeared to look at the same point on the distant 
horizon, in the hope of reaching it. I say “appeared ”’, 
because even in this respect there is no real unanimity. 
Mr. Gandhi and his associates clearly intend to claim in any 
Federal scheme the right of secession from the British Empire. 


Apart from the fact that the Princes determinedly upheld their 
intention never to break their allegiance to the King-Emperor, 
it is certain that they would never consent to continue in 
federation with what is now British India, if that entity claimed 
complete independence. British Indian politicians, as a whole, 
are in complete disharmony with the views of Indian Princes. 
The Princes will only enter Federation if the British connection 
is assured. A formula might be found to satisfy both the 
Princes and Mr. Gandhi in this regard, but as yet it is non- 
existent. 
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The good results of the Conference are intangible rather 


than tangible. Much has been done to display, if not to 4 
unravel, the tangled skein of the fears, hopes, prejudices, — 


x 


aims and ambitions of the multitudinous races of India. ‘The © 


legend of an United Nationalist India, acting with a single 4 


purpose under one sainted and superhuman leader, has been 
dispelled, it is to be hoped, for ever. Equally, the legend of 
the other extreme point of view—that Indian politicians are 
merely a handful of verbose Bengali Babus—has been dissipated. 
Apart from the Congress Leaders, the majority of the repre- 
sentatives proved to be not only men of culture and intelligence, 
but of practical experience and wisdom in discussion. There 
was genuine mutual admiration on both British and Indian 
sides. It was the conflict of interests which prevented 
agreement, rather than the obstinacy of the delegates. 

I see no reason to alter the opinion which I expressed in the 
House of Commons during the recent Indian debate, to the 
effect that the controversy which arose in it was largely a fight 
over nothing. 

The Prime Minister’s declaration was no more than a 
re-affirmation of the pledge made in 1917, and repeated. in 
the Preamble of the Act of 1919. The only amplification was 
the express inclusion of the Indian States in the ultimate 
scheme. But it must have been present to the minds of 
Mr. Montagu and the framers of the Act of 1919 that a 
Self-Governing British India and an unchanged Indian States 
India would be utterly incompatible. In fact speeches at the 
time show this to be so. The Princes have always assumed 
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‘that they would take their place in the future evolution of 

Indian Governance. 

__ Stated in the simplest language, the pledge and the preamble, 
read in conjunction with a defining clause of the Government 
of India Act, promised Self-Government within the Empire, 
to India, at some future date to be decided by Parliament. 
Some Indians have held that the two promises implied pro- 
“gressive stages towards this realisation, but in point of fact 
‘the clause, to which reference is made above, gave to 
Parliament the right of retardation if it so desired. Since, 
however, it would not be politically possible to retreat, the 
‘point is not of importance. 

Now let us see what the Lord Chancellor said about the 
announcement in the House of Lords on December 8th : 

“He believed that the proper solution of the Indian problem was an 
all-India Federation. Not only was that possible; it was probable that 
many of their lordships would live to see it. They could not, however, 

promise that an all-India federation should come into force at any particular 

-moment, because its accomplishment depended on factors, some of which 
were beyond their control. Those questions would be settled, and the pledge 
he gave was that he would do everything he could towards the accomplish- 
ment of an all-India federation in the shortest time that was reasonably 
possible. The Federal Structure Committee had looked fairly and squarely 


at the question of safeguards, and were prepared to wait for details if the 
principle were confirmed.”’ (The Times, December gth, 1931) 


I would ask my readers to note the phrase ‘‘ many of their 
Lordships would live to see it.” Since many Members of 
the House of Lords are under forty, this gives no promise of 
speedy legislation. 

Everything depends upon : 

(a) The date of the conferment of Federal Self-Govern- 
ment. 

(6) The nature of the safeguards. 

(c) The length of the transition period. 

It is impossible even to hazard a guess as to (a) and (c). 
It is certain that the Committees ‘“‘ under distinguished 
Englishmen ” will not finish their work in less than a year ; 
if they reach any definite conclusions (which I fear I regard 
as improbable), six months or a year must elapse for con- 
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sideration by the Government of the complicated measure 
which will have to be presented to Parliament. As to (5) 
I have already pointed out the shadowy nature of the 


conclusions reached on safeguards. 


I believe that I was stating the exact truth when I said in 


Parliament that there was not much room for enthusiasm in 


support of, or indignation in opposition to, the Prime Minister’s 
announcement. I accept the contention that the objections 
to the immediate establishment of provincial autonomy on — 


the lines of the Simon Report were probably insuperable, but, 


nevertheless, I cannot contemplate the immediate future 


without anxiety. 
Everything will be in a state of uncertainty. Ministers, 


Officials, Police, the whole operating staff of Government will _ 
be in doubt as to the duration of their work ; furious charges 


of obstruction will be brought against the British Government ; 


superimposed upon world unsettlement, economic stress, and 4 
the activities of the Indian extremists, will be this lack of © 


information about the details and time of the next move forward. 

It is a most difficult situation, not to be solved, as Sir Samuel 
Hoare said in his admirable speech in the House of Commons, 
by generalisations. Nevertheless, I am quite sure that in the 
Indian debates in both Houses, the tired old circus horses 
of phrases and sentiments will continue to trot round the 
arena. 

Thus, those who are sometimes (perhaps unfairly) called 
the Sentimentalists, will tell us : “‘ The East is changing every 
day ; you must take into account the new spirit.” ‘‘ Law and 
order must be maintained, but repression and the firm hand 
will never supply a solution of the Indian question.” ‘‘ We 
can only solve this great problem in a spirit of mutual good- 
will and understanding.” ‘ We can confidently look forward 
to a great future for India in willing co-partnership with the 
British Empire.” 

Again, those who are sometimes (again perhaps unfairly) 
calied reactionaries, will say: “The East, and India in 
particular, understands and wants strong Government.” 
“ Ninety per cent. of India’s population are illiterate pea- 
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_ sants to whom democratic representative systems mean 
nothing.” ‘‘ The Government have shown criminal weak- 
ness’, etc., etc. . 

___ The pathos of it is that these affirmations and protestations 
_ invariably produce, however constantly repeated, loud cheers 
_ from partisans of the “‘ right’ and “ left’, and lead us just 
nowhere. For years past the statesmen and politicians of 
Great Britain and India have been talking and declaiming and 
threatening and conferring on India’s destiny. But what they 
have not succeeding in finding is a mutually satisfactory system 
of Government for the sub-continent. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASPECT OF THE UNIVERSE* 
By Sir JAMES JEANS 


N Plutarch’s Questiones Conviviales there is a discussion 
on the topic—IIas TlAdrov édeye tov Oedv det yewpeT perv (What did 
Plato mean when he used to say that God always 

geometrises °). 

I shall not attempt to answer this question, but rather 
shall suggest a different one—If Plato had been conversant 
with all the scientific knowledge and ideas of to-day, in what 
sense might he have said that God for ever geometrises, or, 
in more modern phraseology, that the universe is constructed 
on geometrical lines ? 

To the Greeks, space was merely a framework for an 
arrangement of material objects. A was behind B when you 
could not see A because of B. In this case A, B and yourself 
lay on a straight line. As an effort of pure imagination, objects 
can be arranged in all sorts of ways—in a line, or a plane, in 
a three-dimensional space, in a four-dimensional space, and 
so on. Actually, experience shows that an arrangement in 
what the mathematicians call a three-dimensional array is in 
some way true to Nature; when our minds create a three- 
dimensional space, the arrangement of all the objects we can 
see can be made to fall objectively into law and order. 

Actually, everyday experience takes us a bit further than 
this ; it suggests that the three-dimensional space in which 
we live is of the kind we usually describe as Euclidean— 
parallel lines never meet, and so on. All that we are entitled 
to deduce from such experience is that the mental creation 
of a space of this kind brings law and order into the arrange- 
ment of objects near home; it provides no justification for 
extending these properties to the whole universe. 


* An address delivered to the British Instit 
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my 


G4 + There is a peculiar religious sect whose members describe 
‘ themselves as Zetetists. One of their tenets is that the earth’s 
c periace i is flat or, if we like, Euclidean—so that parallel lines 

on the earth’s surface never meet. No amount of abstract 
% Biscument will persuade the Zetetist that he is wrong. The 

little bit of the earth in which his daily walk or daily labour lies 
is flat, and this flatness so pervades his mental make-up that 
he cannot conceive any possibility except flatness, which he 
- then wrongly extends to the whole earth. In the same way, 
_ the special Euclidean quality of space in our neighbourhood is 
¢ an empirical fact, but we know now that we shall be in error 
_ if we extend it to cover the whole universe. I shall try to 
explain why. 

Three hundred years before Christ, Euclid had defined a 
straight line as the shortest distance between two points, 
and asserted that light travelled in straight lines. Thus he 
_ knew that light took the shortest path from point to point. 
_ He also knew that light could be deflected from its path by 
Ba mirror, and discovered the laws of reflection, finding that 
light which was reflected by a mirror followed the same path 
asa perfectly hard particle bouncing off the mirror. 

To Euclid these were two totally disconnected facts. About 
_accentury later, Hero of Alexandria combined them in a very 
significant synthesis; he showed that even when light was 
reflected at a mirror, its path was still the shortest possible, 

subject to the condition that it must go to the mirror and back 
_ in its course—mirror or no mirror, light followed the shortest 
path. 

Light can experience other accidents besides reflection. 

For instance, we can see the setting sun even after, geo- 
metrically, it has passed below the horizon. The rays by which 
we see it are said to be “ refracted”, or bent, by the earth’s 
atmosphere. Obviously these rays cannot be following the 
shortest path, since a bent path can never be as short as a 
straight one. 

Actually, they are following the quickest path. When light 
passes through a material substance, such as glass or air, the 
‘particles of matter impede its motion. The denser the substance 
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the slower the speed of travel of the light. The quickest 
path for a sunbeam is not the shortest, but is one which 
avoids travelling overmuch through the dense air near the 
earth’s surface, the rays bending round this rather than 
travelling directly through it. . 

Hero had stated his synthesis in the form that light, whether 
reflected or not, takes the shortest course from point to point. - 
He might with equal truth have said that it takes the quickest. 

- Had he done so, his synthesis would have covered the case 
of refracted light without any modification whatever, and, 
indeed, of light moving in all the ways known to science. — 
All known light takes the quickest path from point to point. 

The undulatory theory of light provided a simple ex- _ 
planation of this, on the assumption that light was the motion _ 
of waves travelling through a material substance—the ether— — 
which was supposed to fill all space. | 

The universe contains matter as well as radiation—what 
of this? It seems almost incredible that particles of matter 
can be brought under the same synthesis as rays of light, 
yet such is the fact. Aristotelian doctrine has asserted that 
substances tended to rise or sink, according as they were 
light or heavy. Galileo and Newton made it clear that this 
was not a universal law of nature, but a mere local effect due 
to the gravitational pull of the earth ; in the absence of such 
forces all objects moved in straight lines with uniform speed ; 
like light, they took the shortest path from point to point ; 
or, if their speed of motion was assigned, they took the quickest 
path from point to point—again like light. 

When forces were acting, bodies obviously did not take 
either the shortest or the quickest paths—for instance, a 
cricket-ball in the air. But Maupertuis discovered that there 
was a quantity known as the “action” associated with the 
motion either of a single object or of a group of objects ; 
each bit of motion involved a certain calculable rate of ex- 
penditure of “action”, and, no matter what forces were in 
operation, objects moved in such a way as to make the total 
expenditure of action a ‘minimum. There was no obvious 
physical reason why this should be, although Maupertuis 
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advanced one of a metaphysical kind, arguing that the 
perfection of nature required the greatest possible economy 
in the expenditure of action. 

The older principles of least distance and of least time 
now became absorbed in the new principle of “‘ least action ”’, 
which provided a synthesis to cover the motion both of objects 
and of light—of matter and radiation, the two constituents of 
the physical universe. The synthesis was not quite perfect, 
as we shall shortly see, but even so it has been of tremendous 
value. We saw how the special principle of ‘least time” 
for rays of light was explained by supposing light to consist 
of waves. This explanation proved inadequate when it was 
discovered, only a few years ago, that in many respects waves 
of light behaved rather more like particles of matter than 
like our earlier conceptions of waves. This was followed 
by the discovery that the ultimate particles of matter—electrons 
and protons—behave very much like waves. We now know 
that it is quite impossible to divide nature up into particles 
and waves; we can no longer find any sharp-cut distinction 
between them. The synthesis of “ least action’ shows how 
this can be, and is found to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the behaviour of both particles and waves. This explanation 
is, of course, purely mathematical: it tells us nothing as to 
the nature of objects it deals with. Indeed, we still 
know very little about what we used to call particles of matter, 
except that they are not mere particles ; and very little as to 
the nature of light, except that it is not mere waves. The 
physicist who wishes to work at the properties of either matter 
or light must do so in purely mathematical terms; science 
has reached a stage in which the old physical concepts of 
particles and waves will only lead him astray. 

Nevertheless, the simple synthesis of “least action’ has 
not proved capable of explaining everything in nature. At 
first it could be altered and extended so as to bring new 
phenomena under its scope, but—ominous sign !|—with each 
extension it became more intricate and, to all appearances, 
more artificial, until finally it broke loose from the facts 
altogether ; nothing could make it fit. Even in its most 
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intricate form, it still predicts that gravitating bodies should 
bend starlight only half as much as they are observed to do; 
it still predicts that the perihelion of Mercury should stand — 
still instead of advancing round the sun at about 80 miles 
a year. The principle suffers from the fundamental defect 
that it supposes bodies to be moved by mechanical force, 
whereas the theory of relativity has banished force and, indeed, 
mechanism in general from nature. 

Actually the principle, and the mechanical concepts on 
which it was based, received their death-blow in some ex- 
periments which Michelson and Morley performed with simple 
mirrors and lenses in 1887, although it was not until many 
years later that the scientific world became convinced of this. 
A mechanical conception of nature fits the events of everyday 
life in which we do not go far from home exceedingly well— 
as also does a conception of a flat earth. But as science has 
extended the scope of its operations, viewing the furthest 
depth of space and even the cosmos as a whole, and penetrating 
into the hidden recesses of the atom, this mechanical concept 
has failed ; it left off bringing law and order into the phenomena 
of nature, and brought contradictions and nonsense instead— 
much as the concept of a flat earth would bring contradictions 
and nonsense into the efforts of a Zetetist to describe his 
travels to distant lands. 3 

We have already seen how the average man thinks of the 
objects of the world as arranged in a three-dimensional space, 
while its occurrences take place in a one-dimensional time, 
a sort of ever-flowing stream. So that we can say: this 
event happened at such an instant in the course of time; 
this other event at another instant lower down the stream, 
and so on. Like the flat earth, this scheme fits the facts 
well enough so long as we stay near home; it is perfectly 
sensible and logical to say that the battle of Hastings took 
place at a certain region of the earth’s surface, at a certain 
point of time, which we designate as a.D. 1066. Yet we now 
know, thanks mainly to Einstein and Minkowski, that such 
a procedure is only sensible and logical so long as we, and 
all the objects with which we are concerned, move much more 
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slowly than light. We have no direct knowledge of the ob- 


“jective existence of either space or time; we simply infer 


them both from everyday experiences in which space and 
time are both involved. And the theory of relativity has 
shown us that for the general phenomena of nature the con- 
cepts of space and time are equally meaningless; the only 
proper framework for the representation of these phenomena 
is one in which space and time are inextricably welded together, 
three dimensions of space being combined with one of time, 
so as to make something which is neither space nor time— 
the four-dimensional “ space-time’ continuum of modern 
physics. 

Each of us individually divides this into three dimensions 
of space and one of time, but our division is as subjective 
and as local as the Aristotelian division of the three dimensions 
of space into one vertical and two horizontal. This latter 
division was “local ”’ to people residing on the same small 
bit of the earth’s surface. Our special division of the space- 
time continuum into space and time is “ local’”’ to people 
who are moving through space with the same speed as 
ourselves. 

When we arrange the general phenomena of nature in the 
new four-dimensional space-time framework provided by the 
theory of relativity—when we project them on to such a 
background—they become consistent and make sense; if 
we refuse to do this, they become mere nonsense, and compel 
us to abandon our belief in the uniformity of nature. Thus 
we must give up our old belief in space and time as objective 
realities, and replace them by a new framework, in which it 
is meaningless to speak of a point of space or an instant of 
time. Points in the framework represent events ; the distance 
from one event to another is called the “interval”, and 
involves a blend of space with time. Our old principles of 
‘« shortest length ”’ and “‘ least time ”’ cannot even be expressed 
in this new framework ; the only principle which can possibly 
have any consistent or logical meaning is one of “least 
interval’. 

In actual fact this principle is found to govern and 
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to predict the whole motion of the universe, except possibly 
for the internal motions of the atom. It equally governs the 
motion of a ray of light and of a moving body, and it remains 
valid—or so we suspect, although this is not fully confirmed 
yet—whatever physical agencies are in action, whether gravi- 
tation, electricity, or what not. The presence of a gravitating 
mass, such as our earth, does not ‘“‘ draw a body off from 
its rectilinear path”, as Newton thought, by exerting forces ; 
it twists up the framework so that the path of “ least interval ” 
itself becomes curved. 

The flat-earth heretic who took to travel might begin 
by drawing a flat map of the earth on which to record his 
journeys—it would be the ordinary Mercator projection. On 
such a map he would find that all steamship courses looked 
very curved ; in the Northern Hemisphere the shortest course 
from point to point always bends towards the North Pole, 
so as to ‘‘ take advantage of the shorter degrees of longitude 
up north.” The traveller might at first think the ships were 
pulled out of their courses by some attractive force towards 
the North Pole—this would correspond to Newton’s concept 
of a “force of gravitation”. Then one day all his theories 
might be upset by the discovery that these tracks actually 
were the shortest possible, in spite of their apparent curvature. 
After this he might set his thinking faculties to work, discover 
that his two-dimensional map did not truly represent the facts, 
and devise a map drawn on the surface of a sphere. This 
would correspond to Einstein’s work of 1915. When once 
he had grasped the concept of a spherical map, he would 
see that it fitted all the facts. He would at once see that his 
ships had appeared to follow curved tracks, not because forces 
were pulling them out of their courses, but because the 
framework of latitude and longitude, which actually is twisted 
by the curvature of the earth, had been artificially untwisted 
in his projection. The curvature is inherent in the framework 
of latitude and longitude, and not in the ship’s course; in 
unnaturally uncurving the one, an apparent curvature is 
introduced into the other. And it is the same with the curved 
paths of a cricket-ball or of a planet round the sun. 
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4 _ The true curvature which is inherent in the framework of 
_ latitude and longitude on the earth’s surface causes this to 
_ curve back on itself and close up into a finite surface. It is 
_ the same with the curvature which Einstein’s theory imposes 
on the space-time framework. This causes the framework 
_ to curve back on itself, and so gives us a finite universe. It 
is in this way that we now believe that space is finite, and it is 
geometry that makes it so. 

A framework which curves back on itself and closes up 

_ does not necessarily resemble the earth or a sphere in its 
geometry. At first Einstein thought that the closing up of 
the universe was more like what we obtain when we roll 
_ a sheet of paper into a cylinder, so that in one direction there 
_ was no closing up at all. This one direction he identified 
with time, so that space became finite while time remained 
infinite, extending from an eternity back in the past, through 
the present, to an eternity in the future. Recent work by 
_ Lemaitre and others suggests that this cylinder must be 
_ replaced by a cone or horn-shaped surface—again with time 
_ for the open axis. Space, which is the cross-section of the 
horn, is still finite, but it for ever expands as we move outwards 
from the mouthpiece of the horn—z.e., as time advances. 
Time itself has a beginning in the past, although not very 
clearly defined, represented by the mouthpiece of the horn. 
- But there is no end in the future, time running steadily on 
from some instant not very long ago to eternity, with the 
spatial universe expanding all the time. 

At first sight, this may look like a mere phantasy—mathe- 
matics run amok. Yet we seem to be driven to it, not only 
by theory, but also by what appear to be well-established 

facts of observation; the expansion of space obtains direct 

observational support in the apparent recessions of the great 
extra-galactic nebule. If the observations are taken at their 
face value, these nebule are running away from us and from 
one another at terrific speeds, ranging up to 12,300 miles a 
second, and the details of their motions are just about what 
we should expect if space were actually expanding. 

I have tried to describe how Hero’s first simple synthesis 
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of the two laws of Euclid has been gradually extended and 
modified until it has finally emerged as a general principle 
covering all the phenomena of nature. We used to think of 
it as applying to particles of matter and to rays of light existing 
and travelling in a framework of space and time. But, in the 
process of making a perfect fit between the principle and the 
observed facts of nature, we have had to discard space and 
time as objective realities, forces and mechanism have dropped 
out of the picture altogether, and we have discovered that, 
whatever matter and radiation may be, they are very different 
from anything we used to imagine. In spite of all this, the 
principle has retained its mathematical form practically un- 
changed since it was first enunciated more than twenty centuries 
ago. While the mathematical principle has stood fast, one 
physical dress after another has been tried with a view to 
clothing it—and none has been found to fit! For just as 
Hero was unable to give any physical or mechanical ex- 
planation of his simple principle, so modern science is unable 
to give any physical or mechanical explanation of the new 
and wider principle. We have an almost complete and perfect 
knowledge of the principle itself, but none as to the nature of 
the objects with which the principle deals—a particle and a 
ray of light can still be expressed only as mathematical symbols. 

If we must try to interpret the principle, perhaps our best 
course will be to translate the old interpretation of Maupertuis 
into modern language, and attribute the principle of “‘ least 
interval”’, as he did that of “‘ least action’’, to the infinite per- 
fection of nature. This perfection is of a purely mathematical 
nature, and this encourages us to say that the physical universe 
is constructed on mathematical lines—or, as Plato said, that 
God for ever geometrises. 

Other developments of modern science lead us to the same 
conclusion. ‘Time after time, when physical concepts have 
introduced confusion and inconsistency into science, the 
concepts of pure mathematics have come to the rescue and 
restored law and order. Broadly speaking, it is true that 
treating the ultimate problems of nature on physical or 
mechanical lines has not been successful ; while treating them 
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on mathematical lines invariably has been highly successful. 

To see the full significance of this, let us glance at the 
general history of scientific thought. Briefly, man’s efforts 
to interpret nature fall into three epochs, which may be sug- 
gested by the words animistic, mechanical, and mathematical. 
The first covers the period up to Galileo and Newton; the 
second, the period from Galileo and Newton up to the beginning 
of the present century ; the third, the period from this date 
to the present time. 

The animistic period was characterised by the error of 
supposing that the course of nature was governed by the whims 
and passions of beings more or less like man himself, by the 
capricious wills of good or evil spirits or of gods and goddesses, 
wood-nymphs or demons. 

The mechanistic period came when physical science applied 
itself to the study of inanimate matter. The simplest way of 
affecting inanimate matter was to push it or pull it by means of 
muscular effort. And so long as men could only experiment 
with objects which were comparable in size with their own 
bodies, the whole of inanimate nature appeared to behave 
as though its constituent pieces exerted pushes and pulls on 
one another, exactly similar to those we exert on them by 
the action of our muscles—it was in this way that the science 
of mechanics had its origin. Each piece of matter was supposed 
to exert a ‘“‘force”’ on every other piece, and these forces 
produced the motions of the bodies in question or, rather, the 
changes of motion. It was found these could all be explained 
by postulating a quite simple scheme of forces. The force 
which A exerted on B was equal in amount to that which B 
exerted on A. When the forces were gravitational or electrical, 
the bodies need not be in contact; increasing the distance 
between A and B then decreased the amount of the force 
in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance and so 
on. For a long time this scheme seemed to provide a perfect 


interpretation of inanimate nature—as, indeed, it did so long 


as, to return to our flat-earth comparison, we did not wander 
too far from home. 
Thus it came about that, until near the end of last century, 
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science proceeded on the assumption that the whole external 
world necessarily behaved in a mechanical way. The scientist 
saw himself surrounded by an ocean of machinery, and assumed 
that all the phenomena he observed resulted from the activity 
of this machinery. The deadly working hypothesis that all 
nature must ultimately prove to be mechanical pervaded the 
whole of the physical science of the nineteenth century, and 
much effort was directed to inferring the nature of the 
machinery from the phenomena. 

Then, as science began to wander further from home, its 
inferences as to the nature of the assumed machinery became 
first confused, and then contradictory and absurd, until 
finally there was only one inference possible, namely that the 
assumed machinery did not exist at all. Science began to see 
that the assumption of a mechanical universe in which objects 
pushed one another about, like players in a football scrimmage, 
was as much an anthropomorphic error as the earlier animistic 
universe of our primitive ancestors, in which events took place 
according to the caprices and whims of gods and goddesses. 
Man had freed himself from the error of imagining that the 
workings of the universe could be compared to those of his 
own whims and caprices, only to fall into the similar error 
of imagining that they could be compared to the workings 
of his own muscles and sinews. 

So far scientists had proceeded on the same general lines 
as the child and the unreflective savage : out of the impressions 
registered through their senses they had built an inferential 
world of external objects which they believed to be real. The 
ingredients of this inferential external universe, which still 
survived in 1900, were space, time, material bodies, forces 
acting on these, and a substantial ether which filled all space 
and transmitted forces. ‘Twentieth-century science, penetrating 
to the furthest depths of the universe, has swept these away, 
one and all—not from choice but from necessity. They had 
to be swept away, because their presence introduced confusion 
and inconsistency into the scientific picture of the world. 
Space and time, it is true, have not been swept completely 
out of existence, but they have lost all individual identity 
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_ and become merged together to form something different from 


either—the space-time “ continuum”. 
Had science continued to pursue its old methods, it might 


- next have tried to draw a concrete picture of this continuum. 


Actually, it followed a very different line. For just about 
this time, mainly under the guidance of Poincaré, Einstein, 
and Heisenberg, it came to recognise that its only proper 
objects of study were the sensations that the objects of the 
external universe produced on our minds. The dictum, esse 
est percipi, was adopted whole-heartedly from philosophy— 
not because scientists had any predilections for an idealist 


: philosophy, but because the assumption that things existed 


which could not be perceived had led them into a whole morass 


_ of inconsistencies and impossibilities. The new policy was 


not adopted of set purpose or choice, but rather by a process 
of exhaustion. Those who did not adopt it were simply left 
behind, and the torch of knowledge was carried onward by 
those who did. 

To take an instance: nineteenth-century science, in its 
blind faith in a mechanical universe, had supposed that where 
electric effects were transmitted from one point to another, 
as in radio, there must be a substantial medium—the ether— 
to transmit them. Now that science has failed to find any 
direct action of this ether on our senses, it has dropped the 
ether out of its stock of concepts, and finds that in so doing 
it can reduce the phenomena in question to complete order 
and consistency. 

Another example has already been mentioned. The old 
scheme by which forces produced changes in the motion of 
objects was based upon the assumption that objects moved 
in an objective space with a speed which could be measured 
against the flow of the river of time ; in brief, it assumed the 
existence of objective space and objective time. As soon as 
Einstein discarded these assumptions, and with them the now 


meaningless concept of force, he was able to reduce the 


phenomena of the whole universe to law and order, through 


the principle of minimum interval, which forms the central 


concept of his theory of relativity. 
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This procedure saved science from making assumptions, 
anthropomorphic or otherwise, which had no counterpart in 
external nature, and set it free to study the observable universe, 
the world which is capable of affecting our senses, aided, of 
course, when necessary, by intensifying instruments such as 
telescopes, microscopes, photographic plates, electrometers, 
galvanometers, and all the other paraphernalia of the physical 
laboratory and the observatory. 

It naturally studies the behaviour of the phenomenal 
world in a mathematical way, partly so as to be able to describe 
and discuss this behaviour with complete exactness, but partly, 
also, because it is the only objective way. The poet may 
see poetry in the universe, the artist may see art, the moralist 
may see purposiveness ; but these are all subjective—the art, 
poetry, and purposiveness are as much secondary qualities 
of the universe as colour and smell are of separate objects 
in it. Just as colour-blind men are incapable of seeing colour, 
so many are blind to poetry and art. But all can agree on 
exact measurements. Hence the objective pre-eminence of 
the mathematical way of regarding the outer world. 

It is, then, inevitable that the picture which modern science 
draws of the external world should be mathematical in its 
nature—it could not be otherwise. The essential point is 
not that the picture is mathematical, but that a particular 
kind of mathematical picture is successful, and this with a 
kind of success such as is not shown by, let us say, the zsthetic, 
poetic, or moral pictures of the universe—there is nothing 
to correspond to the mixture of evil with good, of the un- 
beautiful with the beautiful. The secret of nature has yielded 
to the mathematical line of attack. 

This picture is one from which everything has dropped 
out except purely mental concepts. Again, it may be said 
that it could not be otherwise, since science has deliberately 
excluded all else from its purview. But the essential point 
is not that science has done this; it is that science found 
itself forced to do this by the hard facts of nature. One 
physical concept after another has been abandoned, not 
from ehoice but from necessity, until nothing is left 
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but an array of events in the four-dimensional continuum. 


Science, studying the arrangement of these events, finds 


_ that this is of an exceedingly simple mathematical kind. It 
_ might reasonably have been expected that the discovery of 
_ the arrangement would disclose, or at least. suggest, some 
_ reason why this special arrangement prevailed rather than 
another. Itis as though we had set out to study the fundamental 
_ texture of a half-tone print, and had found this to consist 


of regularly spaced dots. Incidentally, this would not, of 
course, imply that the picture might not have, say, a moral or 
zsthetic value—such values are not the province of science. 
The point of interest to science is that, when we had discovered 


the fundamental texture of the picture, this might have been 


expected to tell us something as to its physical nature—some- 


thing, for instance, as to the substance on which the picture 


was printed. But in its present-day picture of the universe, 
science is unable to discover anything about the dots except 


the exceedingly simple orderliness of their arrangement. 


Every attempt to assign a meaning to the dots has so far led 
to mere confusion and inconsistency: nothing seems to 
possess any reality different from that of a mere mental concept. 

To take an obvious illustration of this, the finite space of 
modern science is most easily understood as a mental concept ; 


we can hardly picture it as a physical reality. If we try to 


do so, we are at once asked what is outside the space. What 
can there be, except more space, and so on ad infinitum ?— 
which proves that space cannot be finite. 

The concept of an expanding space raises similar questions. 
What can space expand into, except more space? And if 
it does so, the space which expands cannot be the whole of 


- space, and so on; whence it follows that the whole of space 


cannot be expanding. 

_ Thus we cannot attribute any reality to the space of the 
universe, except as a mental concept. In part, of course, this 
merely reaffirms the necessity for abandoning the objective 
reality of space—we have already seen that space cannot haveany 
objective reality, except as one constituent of the continuum. 


‘But similar considerations apply to the continuum itself— 
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; 
the one entity in which science absorbs all others, and to which — 
alone an objective reality seems possible. We find that we — 
must regard this, too, as bounded ; and unless we treat this 
also as a mere mental concept, we are confronted with the 
question as to what lies beyond its boundaries. 

Thus, at present, any attempt to treat either space or the 
continuum itself as other than a mental concept seems to 
lead to confusion and contradiction. Yet it may, of course, 
be that precisely through these concepts science is leading — 
us to a new kind of reality, hitherto unimagined by us. 

If this is so, I do not know whether the old conflict between 
realism and idealism can have any clear-cut meaning in the light 
of the findings of modern science. If it has—which I doubt—it 
seems to me that the statement of the alternatives would have 
to be somewhat as follows: As science conducts us along 
the road from our perceptions, through superficial appearances 
and our first hasty, and possibly erroneous, inferences as to 
their origin, until we finally reach the law and order which we 
are now finding to lie behind them, does the prospect we see 
become more like, or less like, that at the start of our journey ? 
Realism, of course, expects the answer “less like”’, because 
it maintains that the journey carries us away from thought 
to a reality, which it believes to be of entirely different kind 
from thought. Idealism expects the contrary answer, believing 
that the journey carries us from thought, through possible 
illusions, back to thought. I may as well admit that I hardly 
expect this to be accepted as a fair statement of the 
case ; but if it should be, it seems to me, although many will 
disagree, that modern science distinctly inclines towards the 
answer for which idealism is waiting. But she can make 
no claim to be all-wise—indeed, she is only just beginning 
to learn—and, if she is prudent, she will add that she may — 
conceivably again exercise her privilege of changing her mind. 
Perhaps it would be even more prudent to say she does not 
know—or, perhaps, that she finds the question unintelligible. 


IN THE MARGIN OF HISTORY 
By H. C. Luxe, C.M.G. 


ROM medieval times, when adventurous Frankish Knights 
F carved out for themselves kingdoms and principalities in 
provinces wrested from the Saracen or in islands snatched 
from the feeble hands of schismatic Byzantines, there have 
ever been in the West men tempted into distant and generally 
fantastic adventure by the lure of a crown. There was, for 
example, the Norman Baron de Béthencourt, who made him- 
self King of the Canary Islands at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ; there was, in the sixteenth century, the strange 
episode of Joseph Nasi, the Jewish Duke of Naxos. Nearer 
to our own time was the Westphalian Baron Theodore von 
Neuhoff, King of Corsica, who, after exercising for a few 
months effective sovereignty over a considerable part of that 
island, spent his declining years in a London debtor’s prison 
and found a pauper’s grave at St. Anne’s, Soho. Again, the 
struggle between England and France for supremacy in India 
at the close of the eighteenth century gave openings to sundry 
soldiers of fortune, who have been defined as soldiers who 
have none. The Tipperary sailor George Thomas and 
several Frenchmen, among whom de Boigne (husband of the 
authoress of the celebrated Memoirs) and one Pierre Cuiller 
were the most successful, seized the opportunities thus created 
to exalt themselves into positions more powerful, at times, 
than those of the native rulers whom they served. Cuiller, 
while nominally in the employ of the Mogul Emperor Shah 
Alam, struck coins in his own name; George Thomas not 
only struck coins, but set up what was virtually an independent 
state in the Punjab, north-west of Delhi. 
Nor did the advent of our own more prosaic era mean the 
end of these picturesque ambitions, even if it afforded fewer 
opportunities for their gratification. The nineteenth century 
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has only witnessed one successful example of kingdom- 
building of this sort, that of Sarawak, but it has seen not a few 
attempts that have failed. It is of these attempts that I 
propose here to treat, in the belief that, if they have contributed 
nothing to history, they show that at least the world has not 
entirely lost its sense of humour. 

Astride the Chile-Argentine frontier to the north of Patagonia 
lies the country of the Araucanian Indians. Never conquered 
by the Incas or by their successors, the Spaniards, nor as yet 
effectively administered by either Argentine or Chile, the 
Araucanians were still living under tribal conditions, and were 
only just beginning to be aware of the gradual encroachment 
by the two republics between whom they were theoretically 
divided on what they considered to be their independent 
preserves, when, in 1860,there appeared among them a French- 
man named Antony Orllie de Tounens. This de Tounens, 
born in 1825, was a lawyer of Périgueux of humble origin, and 
was generally wont to beguile the leisure of a provincial 
attorney’s office by reading books on geography. ‘Thus stimu- 
lated, he had conceived the project of proceeding to this 
No-Man’s-Land and of organising there some sort of colony 
or state which he would rule, while at the same time furthering 
the cultural and political interests of his native France. Selling 
his practice and embarking at Southampton in a British vessel, 
he landed in Coquimbo in August, 1858, remained there for 
a year learning Spanish, and then entered Araucanian territory 
accompanied by two compatriots, Desfontaine and La Chaise, 
his “‘ Ministers’ respectively of Justice and the Interior. 
Having established relations with some of the ruling Araucanian 


caciques, and having, as he declared, satisfied himself that the ° 


Araucanians preferred a monarchy to a republic (the republican 
régime being unpopular in their eyes as suggesting Chile and 
the Argentine), he issued the following Proclamation :— 
“We, Prince Orllie Antony de Tounens, taking into con- 
sideration that Araucania is not subject to any other State, 
that it is divided into tribes, and that the interests of 


individuals as well as the general interest require a central 
Government, 
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“Decree as follows :— 
“ Article I.—A Constitutional and Hereditary Monarchy 
is founded in Araucania. Prince Orllie Antony de 
Tounens is named King. | 
“ Article I1—Should the King not have issue, his suc- 
cessors will be taken from other branches of his family in 
accordance with the order of succession to be established 
later by Royal Decree. 
“ Article III.—Pending the establishment of the principal 
organs of the State, Royal Decrees will have the force of law. 
“* Article [V.—Our Minister, Secretary of State, is charged 
with these presents. 
“Done in Araucania, the 17th November, 1860. 
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‘““ORLLIE ANTONY THE FIRST.” 


On the same day he promulgated a lengthy Constitution, which 
included provision for a Legislature elected by universal 
suffrage, and he formally apprised the President of Chile of 
his accession to “‘ the Throne which We have just set up in 
_ Araucania”’. Three days later he declared the annexation of 
_ Patagonia to “Our Kingdom of Araucania”’. Having thus 
laid the foundations of his state, Orllie now went to Valparaiso, 
where he spent nine months in correspondence with friends in 
France, endeavouring to secure recognition of his kingdom 
by the French Government and financial support from the 
French public for the realisation of his schemes. Neither was 
forthcoming, and the French Press refused to take him 
seriously ; none the less, he was determined to persevere and 
in December, 1861, returned to Araucania, raised his blue, 
white and green tricolor, and was well received by gatherings 
- of thetribes. He took the occasion to repair an omission of the 
previous year by instituting an hereditary peerage. 
But now the Chilean Government decided to take notice of 
His Araucanian Majesty ; an armed party was sent against 
him and, advised by a disloyal body-servant as to his itinerary, 
captured him without difficulty. For the ensuing cight 
months, five of which were spent on a bed of sickness, he was 
‘ kept in prison, while various Chilean courts were seised of 
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his case; finally, after many changes of venue and other 
delays, the Court of Santiago declared him to be insane and 
ordered him to be detained in an asylum—a sentence which 
enabled the French Consul to repatriate the unhappy king to 
France. His was, alas! no triumphal return; but his reply to 
the laughter with which the Paris Press greeted him was not 
without dignity or common sense : “ I have been described ”, 
he wrote, ‘“ as an out-of-work king, and it has been stated that 
I could not return to my dominions except through the 
intervention of the French Government. I begin by declaring 
that I love my country too much to think of adding to its 
embarrassments, and I ask of it no other favour than to accept 
at my hands a colony endowed with a uniformly temperate 
climate, where epidemics and fevers are unheard of, a colony 
rich in pasturage, in forests and in mines. Where else can 
be found a country offering such space and opportunities for 
emigration? Would an out-of-work king hold such language, 
which has nothing of exaggeration, as I propose to show now 
by conclusive arguments and to-morrow by deeds? What 
matters the imprisonment I have undergone? If I did not 
fear to be misunderstood as to the import of my words, or 
that the greatness of the names might compromise the justice 
of the comparison, I would ask, in conclusion: ‘ Were Louis XI 
after Péronne, and Francis I after Pavia, any the less Kings of 
France than before?’ The act of violence committed against 
me by Chile cannot affect my rights ; it has only been able to 
suspend their exercise... . What I am asking for—not to 
increase my power but to assist the task of civilisation which 
I have undertaken—is the emigration of honest people. 

“I appeal to the disinherited of old Europe, to those whose 
brains or arms are unemployed, owing to the lack of a place 
in the sun. ‘To the first I offer posts which will not be sine- 
cures ; to the others land which will become their property, 
together with sufficient capital to cover the expenses of their 
settlement. It is the case of a crusade worthy of the nineteenth 
century, of a crusade of ideas and work against ignorance. . . .” 

Still determined not to abandon his projects, Orllie tried by 
means of appeals for men and money to reconquer his kingdom. 
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Money was scarce, but at last he found a lawyer named Planchu 
who was ready to share his fortunes. The first social inter- 
course of the King and his new Minister did not, it is true, 
augur any too well for the smoothness of their future relations. 
““Some days after I had made Planchu’s acquaintance,” 
writes Orllie, ‘he invited me to dinner. The meal passed 
off without incident; I was his guest. None the less, I 
remarked that, when dispensing the various dishes, he retained 
the best pieces for himself, especially in the case of a roast 
fowl, of which he served me with the leg while himself keeping 
the wing. ‘Here is a Minister’, I said to myself, ‘ who 
is far from treating me as a King.’”’ 

However, the pair set out for Buenos Aires in 1869, eluded 
both Argentine and Chilean authorities and, after crossing 
the Cordilleras and enduring great hardships, entered 
Araucania. Despite an absence of over seven years, Orllie 
was well received by the Indians, and, had he but disposed of 
a moderate supply of arms and money, it is probable that he 
might have maintained himself for some time among them 
and have proved a real menace to the Chilean Government. 
Even as it was, he held on until the middle of 1871, when 
increasing Chilean pressure and the exhaustion of his resources, 
together with differences with Planchu, necessitated another 
temporary withdrawal. But at Marseilles, whither he retired 
for the time being, he published a journal in the interests of 
his cause, bestowed on those prepared to defray the necessary 
fees the Order of the Crown of Steel, which he had founded 
during his second “reign”, and published, under the title 
“‘ Love-letter to marriageable young ladies’, an invitation to 
share his throne. ‘The qualifications to be possessed by the 
young woman were : (1) honesty and membership of a respect- 
able family ; (2) excellent health, good character, intelligence, 
a good education and good looks ; (3) the sharing of his royal 
tastes. 

In 1874 this indefatigable man made a third attempt to 
establish himself in his ‘‘ domains’. But this time he was 
arrested at sea by an Argentine man-of-war after having left 
Buenos Aires for some spot along the coast, was taken back 
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to Buenos Aires and lodged in prison, and was then deported 
to France. The unhappy king now at last lost heart and 
died, broken in health and spirits, four years later. 

Orllie de Tounens was not a wholly ludicrous personage. 
Some of his schemes were, no doubt, fantastic; but his idea 
of founding a state in what was to a certain extent a No-Man’s- 
Land, in a territory at all events not effectively occupied by 
any acknowledged Power, was not necessarily hopeless. Had 
his persistence, his energy and his force of character been 
matched by equally good fortune, he might have become in 
the end something more than an object of pity or derision. 

Another piece of South American territory of indeterminate 
political status gave rise to similar incidents at about the same 
period. For almost two centuries prior to 1900 the region of 
Counani to the south-west of French Guiana was in dispute 
between France and Portugal, and subsequently with Brazil, 
to whom it was in that year entirely attributed under the 
award of an arbitrator. But in the middle of the nineteenth 
century it was another No-Man’s-Land, maintaining a chaotic 
existence as a buffer between the two contesting parties. It 
possessed a very small white population, chiefly consisting of 
gold miners, who lived in rough wooden shanties and paid 
ten grammes of gold for a tin of sardines. In 1874 a genial 
Frenchman named Prosper Chaton discovered on a map that 
this territory appeared to belong to no one, and issued a declar- 
ation to the effect that he was the owner of it—a declaration 
which evoked no protest from Counani in view of the fact 
that it never became known there. One evening Monsieur 
Chaton, who was a gambler, lost his dominions at cards, and 
Monsieur Paul Cartier, who was a better piquet player than 
Monsieur Chaton, thus became the second President of the 
Free State of Counani. 

On the subject of Monsieur Cartier’s reign history is unfor- 
tunately silent, and Counani disappears from the limelight until 
the end of the eighteen-eighties, when some of its white 
inhabitants, having failed to persuade the Governor of French 
Guiana to declare a French Protectorate over the disputed 
territory, decided to set up an independent Government and 
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invited a French journalist named Jules Gros to accept the 
presidency. Monsieur Gros, “publicist, Officer of the 
Academy, Member of the Geographical Societies of Paris, 
Rouen and Lisbon, Municipal Councillor of Vanves, etc.”, 
_ accepted the offer, and announced to the world, through the 
columns of the Fournal Officiel de Counani that the seat of the 
_ Government of the Republic had been set up in Paris at 
18, Rue du Louvre. The new President appointed a Ministry 
and founded, as was only to be expected, an Order of Chivalry 
denominated the Star of Counani; while the Emperor of 
Brazil, Dom Pedro II, extended his habitual good-nature so 
far as to receive his rival in the course of one of his visits 
to Paris. 

It was not long before internal Cabinet dissensions mani- 
fested themselves at 18, Rue du Louvre. The Secretary of 
State, who bore the ominous name of Guignes, having been 
divested of his functions for insisting that Ministers should 
appear publicly in Paris in the full dress uniform which he 
had devised for them, retaliated by endeavouring to depose 
the President. Thereupon the President, who had not 
hitherto set foot in his dominions, bethought himself seriously 
of transferring his activities to Counani, despite the circum- 
stance that the French and Brazilian Governments had issued 
an official statement describing the establishment of “ the 
so-called Republic of Counani”’ as unauthorised. He formed 
a syndicate in England, to which he granted the right to 
exploit the resources of the Republic, and in August, 1888, 

_ landed in Georgetown, British Guiana. Here he embarked in 
a vessel which, he believed, was taking him to his capital ; 
but, alas! her perfidious master, who suspected that a French 
man-of-war was contemplating pursuit of the President, 
diverted her course by proceeding, without any further calls, 
directly to London. 

The spiriting away of Monsieur Gros, far from bringing 
the series of Presidents of Counani to an abrupt end, prepared 
the field for a fresh crop of these potentates. The arbitral 
award of the territory to Brazil, unwelcome in France, was 
equally unwelcome in Counani, whose inhabitants were 
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anything but pleased at the advent of courts of law and other 
adjuncts of a regular administration. A French ex-private of 
marines named Adolphe Brezet, who had served in French 
Guiana, proclaimed himself, in 1901, President of the Indepen- 
dent State of Counani, assumed the name of Uayana Assu, 
which presumably has a true Counanian ring, and issued a 
Constitution of thirty-seven articles establishing various con- 
stitutional bodies. Roman Catholicism was declared to be the 
religion of the State, and arms, motto and flag were not for- 
gotten. Neither were there forgotten the means of rewarding 
the benefactors and servants of the republic, as witness the 
rapid creation of the Orders of the Holy Ghost, of the Cross 
of Palestine, of Our Lady of Good Help, the Military Iron 
Cross, the Order of Commercial Merit, and the Agricultural 
Order of St. Fiacre. It was a syndicate for the commercial 
development of the republic that caused Monsieur Brezet to 
transfer his activities from Paris to London on the day that the 
French courts were proceeding to an investigation of the 
syndicate’s financial operations. It was in London that the 
President may be said to have exercised to their fullest extent 
his sovereign powers. He set up a consulate and appointed 
a consul, whose first task it was to grant to his President a 
decree of divorce from his wife and to unite him en secondes 
noces with a charming young Frenchwoman. Who shall say 
that Monsieur Brezet’s presidential swan-song was not an 
effective one? 

Before leaving South America let us bestow a glance on the 
Principality of Trinidad and on its sovereign, James I by the 
Grace of God Prince thereof. His late Highness, born in San 
Francisco in 1854 plain James Aloysius Harden-Hickey, was 
the son of an Irishman who had made money in the Californian 
gold rush, When he was still a young man his parents established 
themselves in Paris, and young Harden-Hickey entered the 
F rench Military College of Saint Cyr. A kick from a horse, 
which severely lamed him, nipping his military career in the bud, 
Harden-Hickey launched forth into social activities which 
entailed his financial ruin, and into political and journalistic 
activities which entailed his banishment from France. He 
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‘now set out for the Spanish Main in search of further adventure, 
“married an heiress, and in due course happened upon the small 
island of Trinidad (not to be confused with the large West 
Indian island of the same name), which lies 680 miles east of 
Bhs coast of Espirito Santo, Brazil, and was subsequently, in 
1895, to be claimed by both the British and the Brazilian 
Governments before being finally adjudicated to the latter. 
This Trinidad, four miles long by two miles in breadth, was 
only inhabited, it is true, by wild pigs and a few goats, but, 
_Harden-Hickey was not to be prevented by considerations 
such as these from doing his duty by the island of his choice ; 
in September, 1893, he announced to the Great Powers hig 
a Bievation to its throne under the title of James the First. No 
F republics or parliaments for this ex-cadet of Saint Cyr! A 
military dictatorship was the chosen form of government ; but, 
lest intending settlers should be deterred thereby, corres- 
_ ponding inducements were held out to the enterprising by the 
_Chancery of the Principality, established at 217, West 36th 
Street, New York City. Rich deposits of guano were only 
awaiting removal; the treasure of the Cathedral of Lima, 
abstracted from Peruvian territory in the course of an insur- 
rection and understood to have been hidden by pirates in 
_ Trinidad in 1825, could not fail to be found by earnest seekers ; 
while for those who preferred to assist in the development of 
the principality from their own homes there remained the 
handsome yellow and red ribbon of the Order of the Cross of 
Trinidad, whose three classes were bestowed for the trifling 
sums of {40, £80 and {£120 respectively. 
_ “ Put not your trust in princes ” may have been the reaction 
of those to whom his Highness James I addressed his appeal. 
~The Principality of Trinidad fell flat, and poor Harden-Hickey 
committed suicide in Texas in 1898. 

Among the aborigines whom the Annamese and other 
dominant races of Indo-China have gradually driven from the 
coast into the interior and generically call Mois, a word meaning 
“savages”, is the tribe of the Sedangs, a people to whom a 
| picturesque French adventurer gave a temporary notoriety in 

the ’seventies and ’eighties of the last century. Charles Louis 
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Mary David de Mayrena was born at Toulon in 1841, served © 
as quite a young man in a regiment of Spahis in Cochin-China, ~ 
left the French Army in 1868, rejoined for the Franco-Prussian — 
War, and then returned to Indo-China, where for some years © 
he lived more or less obscurely, exploring, searching for gold 
and rubber, and occasionally employed on demi-official — 
missions by the French administration. In the course of one : 
of these missions, in which it was his task to watch and so far 
as possible to counteract the activities of certain Germans whose 
presence in the interior was exercising the French Government, 
Mayrena found himself in the country of the Sedangs, who had 
not yet come under the control of the French. These Sedangs — 
seem to have had some sort of loose confederation of chiefs, — 
whose goodwill Mayrena managed to secure ; and his next step © 
was to emit the following admirably succinct Proclamation :— 
_ “ Art. 1.—The Republic of the Sedangs is erected into 

a Monarchy. 

‘* Art. 2——Charles Mary de Mayrena is proclaimed King ~ 
of this nation under the name of Mary I.” ; 
It should be made clear that Mayrena’s assumption of the — 

royal dignity was not in conflict with the interests of the — 
French, whose delimited frontiers were then well outside what 
he was pleased to consider to be his dominions. Indeed, he 
received, so late as 1888, an official letter from the Governor- 
General of Indo-China congratulating him upon the success 
of his contribution towards the opening up of the interior, 
while he had also been helped from time to time by the Jesuit 
Fathers of some of the inland missions. But, as in the case 
of many another monarch, finance proved his undoing. The 
paper money which he issued seemed somehow to be unable 
to maintain its face value, his Order of St. Margaret was not 
very much in demand, and, finally, there was a difficulty about 
the signatures to certain bills of exchange which had been 
negotiated by His Majesty. 

Mayrena thought it prudent to withdraw for the time being 
from the Far East. Via Paris, therefore, where he ordered a 
supply of postage stamps, he proceeded to Brussels, where he 
spent the ensuing few months in raising money on the mineral 
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worth of his kingdom and in fitting out an expedition to his 
_ Sedangs. An enthusiastic supporter advanced him 200,000 
_ francs, and with this capital he chartered a vessel and put to 
_ sea. But his ship was so full of arms that she was stopped at 
_ Singapore by the British authorities, who duly apprised the 
_ French of the circumstances of Mayrena’s return. This time 
_ the French would have nothing to do with him, and forbade 
_ him to land in Indo-China. The disconsolate king then 
wandered about among some of the small East Indian islands, 
. doing such business as he could with petty Malay sultans, 
and died soon afterwards, either from snakebite or at the 
hands of a native. 

Mayrena had rightly seen where his opportunity lay, and he 
lacked neither courage nor enterprise. Had he not been as 
- unprincipled and dishonest as he was undoubtedly intelligent, 
_ he might well have carved out for himself a second Sarawak 
in the vacuum that had not yet been filled by the advance 
of the French to the Siamese borders. 

_ The potentates whose careers we have been considering have 
all, at some time or another, been hard put to it to raise the 
funds required for the maintenance of their dominions and 
dignities. Some of them, indeed, have even had to resort to 
methods which brought them into conflict with the police. 

We now come to two personages whose resources made it 

easy for them to gratify their regal proclivities. 

In the early years of the twentieth century Europe was 
amused by the antics of the son of a wealthy sugar manufac- 
turer named Lebaudy, whose eccentricities, committed under 
the style and title of James the First, Emperor of the Sahara, 
added for a while to the gaiety of nations. ‘This humourist, 

taking note of the circumstance that the western part of the 
Sahara desert was but sparsely populated and even less notice- 
ably administered by the powers among which it was at all 
events nominally divided (the ‘‘ Empire” lay mostly within 
the Spanish territory of Rio de Oro), considered it a suitable 
venue for the empire which he proposed to establish. Setting 
sail in his yacht Frasquita, which was well found with 


‘crew, stores, arms, a Minister of State and even an empress, 
B 
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Lebaudy proceeded on May 23rd, 1903, towards the coast of 
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Rio de Oro. On the morning of the second day at sea he 


issued an order to his crew henceforth to address him as 


Captain, a little later in the day as General, and before the 


day was out as Majesty, or as Sire. The crew, being under- — 


worked and well paid, raised no objection to complying with 


what they regarded as the harmless whims of their owner ; 


t 
f 


and it was as His Imperial Majesty that he landed in the © 


neighbourhood of Cape Juby and proceeded to demarcate his — 


future capital of Troja. 


For the moment the Imperial family and staff were accom- | 


modated in tents, but a portable palace was already on order 


from England, as well as a portable stable.- The stable was to ~ 
be no ordinary one, for the emperor possessed no ordinary 
imagination. His study of Saharan conditions had led him to 


the regrettable conclusion that that noble animal, the horse— 


albeit admirable in every respect in temperate climes and on : 


suitable soil—was incapable of coping adequately with the 
shifting sands of the desert; while, on the other hand, that 
patient and enduring beast, the camel, lacked the quality—so 
essential in the service of Empire-builders—of speed. If, 
hewever, the two strains could be crossed so as to produce a 
hybrid that would combine the speed of one parent with the 
endurance over sand of the other, the problem of Saharan 
transport was solved ; and it was to this end, namely that of 
producing a new animal to be called “ cha-val”’, that the 
Imperial stables were designed. Moreover, the Emperor, on 
his return to Europe, caused the following notice to be inserted 
in the European press :— 

“ His Majesty, anxious to encourage sport, offers a prize 
of 500,000 francs in connexion with the forthcoming racing 
season at Troja.” 

It is to be regretted that the political development of the 
Saharan Empire was such as to nip in the bud these interesting 
experiments. 


Into the difficulties and litigation in which the Emperor 


subsequently found himself involved with his staff—into the _ 


details of the unilateral negotiations upon which he embarked 
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with the Government of Morocco—into his attempts to induce 
the Hague Tribunal to take cognizance of his claims, it is 
needless here to enter. Pursuing his imperial ambitions with 


great fixity of purpose, but in diverse ways, he moved from 
capital to capital, and towards the latter part of 1903 was 


keeping his Court in London. A relative of mine, lunching 
at the Savoy one day in December of that year, brought me 


_ back the following document, copies of which had been © 


distributed by the imperial aides-de-camp throughout the 
hotel, then patronised by the Emperor :— 


“EMPIRE DU SAHARA. 
AVIS AU PUBLIC. 


Il est, par la présente, porté 4 la connaissance du public, 
qu’a partir du ler Janvier, 1904, le nom de JACQUES 
LEBAUDY ne devra plus étre employé et devra étre 
remplacé par celui de 

JACQUES Irr. 

En effet Sa Majesté JACQUES Ier a renoncé complete- 
ment a Son nom de famille pour se conformer aux lois de 
Empire du Sahara réglant |’Etat-Civil. 

Toute lettre adressée 4 Sa Majesté doit |’étre comme suit : 


A SA MAJESTE JACQUES Irr, 
EMPEREUR DU SAHARA. 

Quand Sa Majesté est dans Ses Etats, indiquer comme 
résidence : 

AU PALAIS IMPERIAL DE TROJA. 

Quand Elle est en dehors de Ses Etats, indiquer simple 
ment la ville ot Sa Majesté a établi Sa résidence. 

Quant au refus intentionel de donner a Sa Majesté Ses 
titres il sera interprété comme un acte discourtois et 
entrainera Ia rupture des relations de Sa Majesté avec 
son auteur. 

Les nombreux correspondents de Sa Majesté sont priés 
de vouloir bien se conformer aux indications ci-dessus.” 


One of the last official acts of His Imperial Majesty, before 


' inevitable bankruptcy overtook him, was to despatch, through 
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his “‘ Minister for Foreign Affairs ”, a Moor who called him- — 


self Tewfik Pasha, a formal protest to Monsieur Rouvier, the 
then French Prime Minister, against the omission to invite 
the Government of the Sahara to send a plenipotentiary to 
the Algeciras Conference. 

The name of Cyprus in the south-eastern corner of the 
Mediterranean is still redolent, despite recent unhappy events, 
of the romance with which it was invested during the three 
hundred years when the kings and queens of the House of 
Lusignan maintained in that lovely island what was in effect a 
continuation of Crusading rule after the Crusaders had been 
finally expelled from the Holy Land itself. What student of 
medieval history has not delighted in the romantic story of 
King Peter I of Cyprus, the greatest knight-errant the world 
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has seen——has not read with emotion the chronicles of the 


struggle for the Cypriot crown between Queen Carlotta and 
her bastard brother James—has not deplored the hard 
fate of the beautiful Katharine Cornaro, the island’s last 
independent sovereign? It was many centuries ago that 
this most picturesque of dynasties disappeared from history ; 
but, if the reader will look at the Almanach de Gotha for 1889 
(he will find the reference in no other year), he will see that, 
pheenix-like, it had seemed to rise from its ashes. For he will 
observe there, described as the “‘ head of the Catholic branch ” 
of that House, the name of one Prince Guy de Lusignan, with 
that of his wife, the Princess Marie, née Countess de Godefroy 
le Goupil. In effect this lady, as charitable as she was wealthy 
and as wealthy as she was romantic, decided to resurrect the 
medizval Orders of Chivalry of the dynasty from which her 
husband claimed descent—the Order of the Sword, the Order 
of Melusine (Melusine was a beauteous mermaid and the 
legendary ancestress of the House of Lusignan), and I know 
not what else besides—and proceeded to confer them, in their 
several classes, upon those persons who were prepared to 
subscribe to her charities. The Princess Marie, it must be 
admitted, did things well, and her decorations were made by 
the best goldsmiths in the Palais Royal. Their heraldry is 
accurate, their gold, silver and enamel work is beyond praise ; 
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_ and, even if they were not recognised at Courts, or in salons 
_ other than those of the Princess Marie, they must at all events 
_ have embellished very considerably the appearance of their 


wearers. 
It might be thought that in this disillusioned post-war world 
of ours, face to face as it is with stern realities, there would 


_be no room for the amiable triflers with whom this paper has, 


in part at all events, been concerned. That such is not the 
case is proved by a Proclamation, a copy of which lies before 
me as I write, headed and terminated by a superb heraldic 
achievement. As this document seems to shed a distinct 
gleam of joy upon our murky age, I append a translation, from 
the French original, of its essential parts. It is headed: 


_“ Anniversary of the Foundation of the Domanial Kingdom 
_ of Transcaucasia-Vitanvali: Proclamation of the King to the 


Transcaucasians, Georgians, Caucasians and members of the 
former Committee of Independence and of the Foundation of 
the Kingdom.” I may perhaps be allowed to mention that, 
notwithstanding two fairly prolonged periods of residence in 
Transcaucasia, I had never heard of the Kingdom of Vitanvali 


__ before the Proclamation came to my notice; but I find that this 


circumstance in no wise robs the document of its charm. 
After recalling (it is dated Bordighera, December 5th, 1921) 
that it is a year since King Louis I was elected and proclaimed 
hereditary King of Transcaucasia-Vitanvali, and the independ- 
ence of the kingdom was notified to all the Powers, including 
the League of Nations, it proceeds :— 

‘* Notwithstanding the grave events which have taken place 
in Russia since this date, and the arbitrary arrest of your King 
in violation of the Rights of Peoples by a Foreign Power 


_ instigated thereto by a perverse and factious Minister jealous 


of your independence and worthy disciple of Rasputin, you 
have remained faithful to Our cause and to Our person. 
“On the morrow of the trial which restored to Us Our 
personal liberty but obliged Us, on the 25th October, 1921, by 
Decree countersigned by Our Secretary of State, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom, to repudiate the Grand 


: Duchess of Maikop, Clementine Faroppa, whom we had 
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thought worthy to be raised to this title as Royal fiancée, but 
now recognise as undeserving of Our confidence and of reigning 
at Our side, We have been advised by a European Power that, 
in order to guarantee Our independence and to assure Our 
legitimate and legal sovereignty over Transcaucasia-Vitanvali, 
it is necessary that we should be protected without delay by 
a powerful State capable of enforcing respect towards Us. 
Having therefore submitted proposals for the basis of a Protec- 
orate to the British Government, under whose protection we 
had from the very beginning spontaneously placed Our Royal 
and Domanial Government, We have now informed His 
Excellency Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister, and His 
Excellency the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, that Our Secretary of State, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom, Count Suteroff, has been 
charged with a diplomatic mission abroad in order to negotiate 
a Protectorate with one of the Great Powers, on the lines of 
that submitted to the British Ministers, in the event of Great 
Britain not giving a favourable answer to Our proposals. 

“In order to give to Our Secretary of State all possible 
authority and to reward him for his mission so happily under- 
taken, we confer on Count Arnold Suter de Suteroff, Minister 
of State and of Foreign Affairs, the titles of Marquis of Sabeva 
and Grand Cross of the White Eagle. 

“Our Ministers Duke Alexis Dokoudowsky, the Marquis de 
Carmo, Count Costech de Yavorsky, Count Nicholas Grigorieff, 
are appointed Peers of the Kingdom and Members of the Privy 
Council of the Crown. 

“YT thank Prince Moltchanoff Kazyne-Bek, Councillor of 
State, who had the goodness, out of friendship to Us, to come 
to the aid of Our ex-fiancée during Our captivity on her 
behalf, having been deceived by her wily hypocrisy and her 
lack of heart. Let all Russians be reassured: she is nothing 
more and will never again be anything more to Us.” 

Such are the principal contents of this remarkable Procla- 
mation, with its tale of political and domestic contrarieties. 
Some people, we know, struck oil in Maikop. Evidently Louis, 
King of Transcaucasia-Vitanvali, was not among them. 
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y CURRENT PROBLEMS OF WORLD ECONOMICS. 


V.—THE FUTURE OF CAPITALISM. 
By Pror. THEopoR Grecory, D.Sc. 


I 
BRILLIANT American economist, Professor Jacob 
Viner, has recently defined the task of economists as 
being “the defence of capitalism against the capi- 
-talists”’. The joke is a grim one, coming at this moment of 


| time. Never before in the history of modern economic 
_ civilisation, not even at the end of the War, have the prospects 
_ for the continuance of the present order seemed on the surface 
to be so poor. Two years of depression have seriously 
_ weakened the foundations of the whole international economic 
_ structure, and there are few signs that the depression is coming 
to anend. The often-heralded demise of the Soviet Republic 
has not taken place ; on the contrary, Russian State socialism 
can advance, making all allowances for propagandist exag- 
_ gerations, some striking economic claims. For the first time in 


history, the two rival systems can be contrasted, and, at first 


_ glance, the advantage seems to be—so far as stability and 


rapidity of progress are concerned—largely on the side of 
the new and revolutionary order. The situation in the world 
of thought is no less striking. In America, the classic home 
of the ‘“‘ pioneer spirit’ and of “ rugged individualism ”’, it 
is possible for the Dean of the Harvard School of Business 


Administration to voice misgivings (see his Business Adrift, 


now in its third edition), which are so widespread among the 
American business public that his demand for “ Planning ” 
threatens to replace all other slogans in popularity. In Europe, 
the Liberal parties, traditionally and inevitably the vehicle 
of the capitalistic system, are everywhere being ground to 
powder under the pressure of parties which are founded on 


‘the concepts of power and force as the appropriate instruments 
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of proletarian wellbeing or national security. In the purely : 


intellectual atmosphere of the Universities, conditions are 
not much better; on the Continent, the Universities are the 
centre of reaction against the existing order; and though 
in this country the academic trend of thought still attaches 
virtue to the principle of democratic government, the trend 
of modern teaching has undermined belief in the ability of 
the business world to manage its own affairs without the helping 
hand of the State. 

Nor does it avail much when the supporters of the present 
order urge that if capitalism is breaking down, the breakdown 
is due, not to any inherent defects of the system, but to the 
circumstance that political conditions have arisen which are 
incompatible with its smooth functioning. The fact would 
remain, and the plea is in reality a recognition of the fact ; 
for here, as in other spheres, qui s’excuse s‘accuse. Moreover, 
it would not be true to say that the apparent weakness of 
capitalism is entirely to be explained by the emergence of 
unfavourable political conditions. Part of the weakness most 
unmistakably derives from errors and miscalculations made 
by the leaders of the business world. Above all, the inability 
of the capitalistic system to defend itself against assault is 
due to the unwillingness or inability of the leaders of the 
business world to recognise that success in the conduct of 
affairs is not the sole requisite for an understanding of the 
complicated nature of the capitalistic system, still less the best 
preparation for a rational defence of its characteristic virtues 
against the critical analysis of its enemies. One of the weak- 
nesses of the present situation is that the attack is much better 
armed and much better equipped intellectually than the defence. 
Capitalism is, in reality, stronger than it appears to be. A 
discussion of the future of capitalism must begin, then, with 
some preliminary consideration of what it is and, still more, 
of what it is not. 


II 
The nature of the capitalistic system is generally misunder- 


stood, both by its opponents and by its supporters. This 
misunderstanding has arisen partly because of the prevailing 
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confusion between the motives by which the participants in 
production are actuated, and the form in which, so long as 
the capitalistic system of production continues, successful 
participation in the organisation of economic life is validated. 
To put the point more concretely, the basis of the capitalistic 
system is frequently described as the “‘ profit motive ”, when, 
in fact, remuneration by way of receipt of profits is not the 


_ typical form of income received by the inhabitants of capi- 


talistically organised countries, and when, secondly, those 
who do receive profits have been impelled to earn them, not 
because they have always the same motives, but because the 
intention to make a profit, and the successful achievement of 
that intention, are the conditions for further participation in 
the economic scheme. ‘The realisation of a profit is proof 


that the profit-maker has successfully complied with the 


rules of the game, but it is not the game itself. The business 
unit which fails to make profits is eliminated from the economic 
system, though it may take a long time to die. But the system 
does not exist primarily to yield profits, any more than a 


q game exists for the sake of the particular method of scoring 


by which successful are distinguished from unsuccessful 
players. All the players must submit to the rules, but they 
may be severally moved to play by the desire for victory, for 
prestige, for health, or even for mere distraction. So also, 


under the existing economic system, those who must make 


profits in order to go on participating in production may desire 
wealth for a score of reasons: for its own sake, for the sake 
of doing good to others, for the sake of power or influence, 
or security, or merely as evidence of success. ‘The same 
variety of motives distinguishes those who labour for an income, 
other than a profit-income, by working for those who make 
a profit. The capitalistic system cannot simply be described 
in terms of the motives or the intentions of the participants. 
The business man intends to make a profit, it is true; but 
what are the conditions which enable him to do so? It is 
these conditions which in sum explain the capitalistic system. 
An equally important cause of misunderstanding arises 


‘ from the assumption (it really is nothing more) that capitalism 
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should conform in its working to the principle of competitive 
individualism. Defenders of capitalism who make this assump- 
tion are naturally not in a position to answer critics who 
triumphantly argue that capitalism has broken down because, 
in fact, combinations among producers are of great and growing 
importance, and because the entrepreneur in the modern 
world is ceasing to be the individual working with his own 
capital, and engaged in ceaseless conflict with others rendering- 
the same service or producing the same kind of product as 
he does himself. Yet the continuance of capitalism is not 
bound up either with “free and unlimited competition ” 
or with “ individualism”, in the usually accepted sense. These 
concepts applied to the concrete institutions of business at 
a certain stage of the evolution of modern economic life ; 
but that life continues to be capitalistic, in spite of the fact 
that it is learning to be less largely competitive and less 
obviously individualistic than it once was. 


Ill 


The essence of the capitalistic system must be found else- 
where : in the subordination of the direction which productive 
effort takes to the influence of consumer’s demand, as ex- 
pressed through an organically related system of market 
prices, and in the willingness on the part of the owners of 
productive equipment to venture their property in the ex- 
pectation that, if they are successful, they will make a profit. 
Finally, there must be acquiescence by the Sovereign Power 
in these arrangements, as evidenced by the prevailing state 
of the law in regard to the ownership of property, the pro- 
tection of those who engage directly or indirectly in the system 
of production, and in the avoidance of legislative or executive 
Acts which will prevent the system from functioning. 

It is, then, not the mere existence of private property, or 
of the division of labour, and of mechanical aids to production, 
not even the presence of competition, which explains the 
essential nature of capitalism. That essential characteristic 
is the presence of the free market, and the subordination 
to the demands of that market of the entire productive 
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“mechanism, This market is an international one, and through 
it every kind and species of product and service is brought 
into competitive and complementary relation with every other 
_kind of product and service. The value of products in the 
market determines, in conjunction with the rate of interest, 
_the capital value of the existing stock of producers’ goods, 
as well as the price of the labour and the auxiliary services 
_ which have helped to produce them, Through the mechanism 
of prices, producers draw their incomes. But, since the 
_ magnitude of these incomes is affected by relative price changes 
__ as between one commodity and another, as well as by absolute 
_ price changes as between two different points of time in regard 
_ to the same product, fluctuations in prices determine not only 
_ the current trend of production, but also who shall produce, 
_ and what will be produced, and by whom, in the future. To 
this market mechanism, so long as it exists, the strongest 
_ and the weakest producer alike must ultimately submit. 

“Further, since every producer must obtain through the medium 
_ of the market all those goods which he does not himself 
produce, and since the price mechanism adjusts the price of 
every article to the existing state of demand and supply, it 
appears that there cannot, in principle, be a breakdown of 
the capitalistic order. For the market supply and the market 
demand are ultimately identical, every man’s supply con- 
stituting his demand for the products of everyone else, and 
everyone else’s supply constituting the demand for the products 
of the first. 


IV 


The case against the capitalistic system takes many different 
forms. Even the opponents of the system nowadays take it 
_ much too much for granted that it is efficient in the production 

of goods ; and even though it can be argued that the capitalistic 
system is not directly responsible for the rate of technical 
progress, the case of the motor car, the radio, and the cine- 
matograph show with what rapidity, under capitalism, vast 
new industries can spring up for the exploitation of new in- 
‘yentions and discoveries. But it is the conclusion that, in 
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; 


principle, a breakdown of the economic system of free 


exchange is impossible, because market prices are constantly 


working to bring about an equilibrium which, more than 


any other argument, exasperates the plain man, especially at 
a time like the present, because it appears so hopelessly at 
variance with plain fact. The truth, however, is simply this : 
equilibrium will only be brought about if the forces making 


for equilibrium are allowed to work themselves out without — 


hindrance. The real issue, therefore, is this: what obstacles 


to equilibrium arise within and without the system of productive _ 


forces ? 


A somewhat indistinct line can be drawn between factors — 


‘ 


which delay and factors which prevent equilibrium. Both — 


kinds of factors have in recent years become of much greater — 
significance than they were in the nineteenth century, with the _ 


natural result that depressions (which represent a breakdown — 


of equilibrium) tend to be much more severe. The institutional — 


framework of the capitalistic system has tended to become 
much more rigid, with the result that a much longer time 
elapses before a change in the market conditions reacts on 
the productive mechanism in the appropriate fashion. Partly 
in consequence of active support by the State, partly in order 
to safeguard their own immediate interests, partly because the 
scale of enterprise is altered, monopolistic and quasi-monopolistic 
bodies, both of employers and employed, maintain prices for 
their particular products out of line with the general direction 
of price movements. ‘The consequences are lack of employ- 
ment for both capital and labour: over-production in one 
part of the field and under-consumption in another. A more 
flexible adaptation of prices to one another, and of prices 
to costs, would result in a new equilibrium position being 
reached much more quickly. : 

A further cause of delayed equilibrium is the much greater 
difficulty, in the modern world, of forecasting the nature 
and extent of demand. Most forms and kinds of production 
involve long periods of preparation; the only index upon 
which producers can go at the moment when production is 
initiated is the price-level for a particular product, and by 
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y the time the enlarged productive capacity yields its fruit, 
_ the demand may have changed, or, what is equally important, 


the aggregate increased output can only be sold at prices 


less than those anticipated. It is easy to be wise after the 


66 


event, and to pour scorn upon the “anarchic conditions ”’ 
which permit an over-estimate of demand to take place. But, 
in fact, miscalculations of future demand are equally possible 


under any system which permits free choice to the consumer. 


Two mitigating circumstances may be adduced. In the first 
place, industries with a high annual rate of depreciation, and 
supplying an elastic demand, can and do adjust themselves 
to altered demand conditions in a relatively short period of 
time, so that the actual degree of disorganisation and of 


economic waste can easily be exaggerated. In the second place, 
the failure of demand to materialise may be due to general 


changes in the economic situation, z.e., general alterations in 
the price-level, over which a single industry has no control 
whatever. 

The fact is that it is becoming ever clearer that perhaps 
the most important single cause of lack of equilibrium, internal 
to the economic system itself, is the behaviour of the monetary 
and banking mechanism. Whether reform is to be sought 
along the line of making the price-level more stable, as recom- 
mended by probably the majority of those English economists 


- who have concerned themselves with the problem of the trade- 


cycle; or whether, as the modern Viennese School insists 
(see, for instance, Dr. Hayek’s recent and brilliant book, 
Prices and Production), salvation is to be found in making the 
monetary machine behave in a more “neutral” fashion, is 
a matter which must be left to the technical experts to thresh 
out. There is agreement on the fundamental point that the 
behaviour of the monetary machine is a matter of the gravest 
moment. a) 

The present weakness of capitalism is largely due to the 
prolonged pressure exerted on it by the falling price-level 
of the last two years. But that prolonged fall must itself 
be largely explained by the intrusion from without of a series 


‘of factors novel in the history of modern capitalism. Ever 
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since 1914, public opinion has been mobilised in a monstrous 
fashion against the capitalistic system by those very Govern- 
ments whose task it should have been to make the situation 
clear to the man in the street. Inflation, ewing to the War, 
led to the absurd attempt to keep prices from rising by the 
device of proceeding against “‘ profiteering ’’, as if the business 
man who attempted to preserve the corpus of his capital intact 
by charging enough to cover replacement costs was performing 
a criminal act instead of a useful social service. Rents were 
kept down on the one hand, and complaints were made on 
the other that “capitalistic house-building”’ had broken 
down. But the War-follies were as nothing to the mischief 
which has been done to the international capitalistic order 
by the reckless confiscation of enemy property, and the in- 
culcation of the view that the rate of profits and the standard 
of life in Germany could be legitimately reduced to any level 
whatever (without any deterrent effects on productivity) if 
only the Allies showed a sufficiently strong and united front ! 
And even if these views have been abandoned by the politicians 
who put them forward (not, however, before they succeeded 
in poisoning the minds of Europe for a decade), the fact that 
the same politicians have not yet been able to settle the 
Reparations Issue and the question of Inter-Allied Debt is, 
in my opinion, the main reason for the continued lack of con- 


fidence now persisting, which, again, is the cause why business 
cannot and does not recover. 


V 


To judge of the place of the State in the capitalistic system 
solely by the errors it has committed, or inspired, is, of course, 
to fall into the mistake of the opponents of the capitalistic 
system who condemn it without seeing whether, on balance, 
the good does not largely outweigh the evil. The State is 
necessary for the continuance and fruitful functioning of 
capitalism, and notably because it provides a system of law 
and organises defence against the internal and external enemies 
of public order and private property. Without positive 
functions as well, the modern capitalistic order could not 
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possibly survive. Forthere are a whole range of necessary tasks 
which it is not to the interest of the individual capitalist to pro- 
vide at all, or, at least,not to the degree regarded as desirable. 
The most obvious types of such provision are public education 
and public health. Capitalistic society, left to itself, will 
only provide education and sanitary services to the extent 
to which individuals are prepared to pay for them. All ex- 
perience teaches that some people—in fact, a great many 
people—are not prepared to pay for the education of their 
children, or to pay as much as is really necessary. All ex- 
perience also teaches that some people, if left to themselves, 
are not prepared to pay for drainage, water-supply, and the 
other amenities upon which the physical, as distinguished 
from the mental, health of urban populations depend. Only 
the State can see to it that the necessary quantity of such 
services is consumed by everyone. It can dissociate the 
question of who can pay from the question of who shall 
receive, which under capitalism are inseparable. It by no 
means follows that the State must carry out the provision of 
the service itself; nor that the State need allow those to escape 
all payment whose ability to pay a price it judges sufficient—for 
it can subsidise private enterprise to provide the service on the 
desired scale and enforce payment against those whom it 
likes. The point is merely that the State can enforce the 
scale of consumption it thinks desirable, whilst private enter- 
prise cannot. And some of the kinds of things consumed 
would not have been consumed upon the desired scale without 
the interference of the State. 

Much harm has been done by the refusal of the 
business world to see that a great deal of the expenditure 
upon the social services is not only no ultimate drain upon 
business life, but is absolutely necessary expenditure—as much 
necessary as the payment of the police or the maintenance of 
the roads. A population of Yahoos is not only incapable of 
democratic government ; it is incapable of staffing modern 
industry or of fighting a modern war. Public health provision 
avoids later expenditure upon prisons, workhouses, hospitals, 
and the whole grim apparatus by which destitution in its worst 
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aspects is relieved. And, to put the matter in its most sordid 
form, upon the continuance of such public provision a whole 
series of organised industries nowadays depends. ‘The printing 


trade and the whole of the amusement industries—from 


travel agencies to the firms supplying sporting requisites— 
would not have anything like the frequent demand for their 
products if it were not for the joint activities of capitalism 
(which by constant increases in efficiency has raised the scale 
of wages) and the State (which has utilised part of the surplus 
accruing through increased production for raising the tone of 
life among the great bulk of the population). The practical 
issues which divide individuals—+.e., whether the expenditure 
might not yield even better results if the administration were 
improved, and the direction which additional services should 
take—are less important than acceptance of the principle that 
some forms of State service are essential to industry. 

The place of the State as an active factor in the processes 
of production has also given rise to much misunderstanding. 
Some forms of production can only be undertaken by or with 
the active help of the State, for the simple reason, as already 
pointed out, that the scale upon which the individual, left to 
himself, would demand these goods or services is less than is 
really required from the standpoint of the general interest. 
This leaves one with a broad field of activity, some of which is 
quite clearly unsuitable for State enterprise, some of which 
is capable of being undertaken by the State or by private 
corporations. Where an industry is in a rapid state of de- 
velopment, with unknown possibilities of expansion and pre- 
senting many problems of experiment before it settles down 
to satisfy a known state of demand, it is clearly unsuitable 
for State management—whether it is in point of time a “‘ new ” 
or an “old ” industry. Where the industry has been reduced 
more or less to a routine, where unified management presents 
great possibilities of economical production, where future 
demand can be accurately forecast, there is no prima facie 
objection to State ownership and administration. The whole 
problem of State ownership and administration, which used 
to excite such passionate feelings, has in recent years under- 
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gone a striking change. On the one hand, sensible sup- 
porters of the Socialist point of view are now themselves 
convinced that State undertakings should not be put directly 
under parliamentary or political control, but must be managed 
by the ‘“ quasi-public corporation ”, so as to ensure freedom 
from party-political pressure, continuity of administration, 
and the best technical service which appropriate salaries can 
command. On the other hand, sensible supporters of capi- 
talism are beginning to see that in the industries organised 
upon a large scale the conditions of work for the vast bulk 
of the people employed in them approximate to those in the 
public service; that it is not so much the issue who owns 
the enterprise as the scale upon which the enterprise has 
to be conducted, and the type of market it has to serve, which 
distinguishes one type of business from another. Now, as 
has been pointed out in a previous article in this series, the 
extent to which large-scale organisations are likely to dominate 
industry as a whole has been greatly exaggerated ; the sphere 
of relatively small-scale enterprise is permanently secured 
for capitalistic methods of production, and even as regards 
large-scale undertakings, only those capable of routine opera- 
tion are really entirely suitable for State administration. It 
follows from all this that the degree to which capitalism is 
seriously threatened by the extension of State enterprise and 
by the activities of the State has been greatly overrated. 
The threat to capitalism comes not from the nationalisation 
of the mines, or the electric supply, or the railways, but from 
another direction altogether. The real danger lies in an un- 
critical acceptance of the virtues of ‘‘ economic planning ”’, 
or the attempt, in the interests of “ security’’, to place 
production in a strait-waistcoat. 


VI 


All production involves some degree of foresight or of 
“ planning ”, for, except in the most rare instances, production 
takes place in anticipation of demand. Now, in order that 
no capital and labour may be invested in any direction without 
risk of subsequent waste through lack of demand, what is 
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really necessary? It is obvious that a thoroughgoing 
“economic plan” requires us to know what demand will 
be in the future, and that is only really possible if demand 
can be controlled and if supply can be controlled. Planning, 
in any real sense of the word, requires interference with the 
freedom of the factors of production, and interference with the 
consumer’s right to buy what he likes and in the quantities 
that he desires. For this reason, planning is only possible 
in a communistic, non-democratic society. If a single central 
authority can decide what shall be produced, in what qualities 
and quantities, and can take effective steps to see that the 
consumer shall get nothing else, it can solve the problem of 
planning. As soon as the consumer is allowed to pick and 
choose, the producer runs the risk of turning out either too 
much or too little. The freedom of the market, therefore, must 
be sacrificed if planning is to be a success; not only so, the 
right to introduce competing products and alternative sources 
of supply must also be interfered with. That is why Russian 
communism is perfectly logical in making foreign trade a 
monopoly, destroying private enterprise as far as is possible, 
and in controlling the consumer. A five-year plan, or any 
other plan, is impossible without such precautionary measures. 

But, it may be asked, is there no alternative between our 
present “haphazard” arrangements and a complete elimination 
of freedom of choice and of enterprise? Is it not possible 
to reduce the degree of risk and to prevent the present, often 
grotesque, disparities between productive capacity and probable 
demand? Some things are certainly possible, though whether 
they deserve to be dignified by the name of “ planning ” 
is another matter. It is possible, for instance, to attempt, 
by adequate control over the banking and financial mechanism, 
to prevent the amplitude of the trade-cycle from being as 
great as it is. It is possible, by the use of better statistical 
material, to enable producers to realise more fully the trend 
of production and consumption. It is possible, by better 
education of the investor, to teach him that a “ boom”? in 
a particular industry or raw material is the inevitable precursor 
of over-production in that industry. It is possible, perhaps, 
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to stop Governments from putting more people on the land 
at a time when world population is ceasing to grow at its old 
rate; and perhaps possible, also, to prevent Governments 
from supporting valorisation and monopolising schemes before 
_ they know how to stop the growth in production and the check 
to consumption which such schemes engender. It is possible 
to educate the consumer so as to make him (more especially 
her) less fickle in his tastes and more regular in his purchases. 
But the hope that all or any of these arrangements wil! eliminate 
all the irregularities of production is chimerical ; so long as 
the future is uncertain, an element of hazard is bound to 
remain, corresponding in magnitude to the greater or lesser 
novelty of the product. But if business men are not prepared 
to run the risks for the sake of the awards, if they dream of 
a golden future in which profits are to be earned without the 
uncertainties of the present, they have already, however 
unconscious they may be of it, abandoned capitalism for 
something else, and are preparing the way for a new order— 
* Planwirtschaft ’’, the ‘‘ Fascist ’’ State, Communism—who 
knows? We have, perhaps, worshipped Freedom too much 
and Security too little; it is enough for the economist if he 
can make it clear that both are jealous gods who will permit 
of no divided allegiance. 


LET GO THE PAINTER 
A CHAPTER IN IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
By C. H. S. Frroot 


HE Imperial Conference of 1926, defining the mutual 
relations of Great Britain and the Dominions, declared 
that “they are autonomous communities within the 

British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” The language of the declaration is emphatic and 
tends to relegate to a convenient obscurity the subsequent 
proviso that ‘“‘ the principles of equality and similarity, appro- 
priate to status, do not universally extend to functions.” 
Professor J. H. Morgan, K.C., addressing the Royal Empire 
Society on November t1oth, 1931, said that, when Lord Balfour 
pencilled this formula “upon a half sheet of notepaper ”’, 
he was writing English and not law. The implication is 
obvious. The genius of the English-speaking peoples eschewed 
the sophistries of jurisprudence and chose the language of 
common sense. Closer examination, however, reveals rather 
the craft of the casuist than the candour of the layman. The 
antithesis of “‘ status”’ and “‘ function’ served to reconcile 
aspiration and fact, to recognise the sentiment of Dominion 
independence without a direct denial of the many limitations 
by which its exercise was in practice restricted. It is, un- 
fortunately, the defect of political formule that they purchase 
a temporary acquiescence by the postponement rather than 
by the solution of difficulties, and the present specimen is no 
exception to the rule. The passage of five years has sufficed 
to upset the equilibrium so delicately maintained by Lord 
Balfour. ‘‘ Equality of status” has triumphed at the 
expense of “ differentiation of function”, and the Statute 
of Westminster is the result. 
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Before proceeding to a consideration of its provisions, it is 
not uninteresting to pause at the title of the Act. The reason 
for the choice is not immediately apparent. It is the third 


_ of its line, the two earlier Statutes of Westminster being passed 


in 1275 and 1285 respectively. Both of these Acts ranged 
over a wide variety of subjects alike in the law of land and 
of crime and in the cognate sphere of procedure. The 
most striking of their provisions are those which created 
the practice of entailing land and established the Assize 
system upon its present basis. But, however heterogeneous 
their interests, there is nothing in the earlier Acts to suggest 
an intimate association with the subject of Dominion rights. 
The authors of the modern statute would appear to have 
been influenced, not so much by a recognition of political 
continuity, as by a desire to choose a title at once grandilo- 
quent and suggestive of a subtle, if dim, preoccupation with 
constitutional history. 

The Act itself consists of a Preamble and twelve sections. 
The main interest of the Preamble lies in its assertion that a 
“common allegiance to the Crown ”’ is the sole remaining bond 
of unity between the “‘ members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” It is obvious, indeed, that the passage of the 
Act inevitably enhances the importance of the Crown in 
Imperial relations, but it would be dangerous to lay undue 
emphasis upon what is in effect a gratuitous expression of 
loyalty. The legal effect of Preambles was thus stated by 
Lord Halsbury in 1899: ‘“ Two propositions are quite clear— 
one,that a Preamble may afford useful light as to what a statute 
intends to reach ; and the other, that if an enactment is itself 
clear and unambiguous, no Preamble can qualify or cut down 
the enactment.” He added the warning that “ you must not 
create or imagine an ambiguity in order to bring in the aid 
of the Preamble.” It must clearly be a question of some nicety 
for a judge to determine whether or not the language of an 
Act is sufficiently explicit to deny recourse to its Preamble, 
but it is safe to suggest that the Preamble to the Statute of 
Westminster is likely to prove a broken reed in the hands of 
those who may seek to use it as a weapon of defence against 
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any undue exploitation by the Dominions of the powers which 
the Statute affords them. A significant parallel is offered by 
the history of the Parliament Act, 1911. ‘The Preamble to that 
Act declared that it was intended “‘ to substitute for the House 
of Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber constituted 
on a popular instead of hereditary basis”, and added, with a 
somewhat belated lack of confidence, that ‘‘ such substitution 
cannot be immediately brought into operation.” In the 
succeeding twenty years many projects of reform have been 
introduced, examined and dismissed, and the establishment 
of the ‘‘ popular’ Chamber remains a pious aspiration or an 
empty threat. 

The operative sections of the Act are devoted ta a removal, 
in whole or in part, of the restrictions upon the legislative 
capacity of the Dominions. Such restrictions, as they existed 
before the passage of the Act, may be grouped under three 
heads: those resulting from the terms of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act, 1865; those depending upon the territorial 
limits of the Dominion legislatures ; and those based upon the 
royal powers of reservation and disallowance. ‘To under- 
stand the purport of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, it is 
necessary to glance at the law in force kefore its passage. It 
was the original assumption of the English courts that no 
Colonial legislation could be valid which infringed the pro- 
visions of any English Act of Parliament or of the Common 
Law itself. The dissatisfaction caused by these restrictions 
was intensified when, in 1861, the Chief Justice of South 
Australia invalidated a Real Property Act of that colony 
because it was in conflict with the provisions of Magna Carta. 
In the resultant agitation the Colonial Laws Validity Act was 
passed to relieve the Colonies of so pedantic an interpretation. 
Henceforward no Colonial legislation was to be deemed invalid 
on the ground of inconsistency with;English law unless it 
infringed the provisions of an English Act designed to apply 
to the particular colony in question. — 

s By Section 2 of the Statute of Westminster the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act is repealed as from the beginning of 1932, 
and it is declared that no Dominion legislation passed after 
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1931 shall be invalid on the ground that it is repugnant, either 
to the English common law, or to any existing or future Act 
of Parliament. It is further declared that a Dominion 
Parliament shall have power to repeal or amend any English 
Act of Parliament “in so far as the same is part of the law of 
the Dominion.” These provisions will avoid the repetition 
of such a case as occurred in 1925, when it was decided by the 
High Court of Australia that certain clauses of a Common- 
wealth Act as to the engagement and discharge of seamen 
were invalid as inconsistent with the English Merchant 
Shipping Acts. But the implications of the section are not 
_ confined to the removal of such isolated anomalies. The whole 
question of secession is raised in a somewhat inconvenient form. 
Arguments upon the power of secession, while they have long 
_ exercised the minds of constitutional lawyers, have in recent 
_ years been confined in practice to the cases of the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State. Until the passage of 
the present Statute, it may be submitted with some confidence 
that no such power existed as a matter of legal right. The 
legislative capacity of each Dominion depends upon the terms 
of the English Act of Parliament by which this capacity was 
conferred. ‘Thus the Union of South Africa owes its very 
existence to the South Africa Act, 1909, and the Irish Free 
State to the Irish Free State (Agreement) and (Constitution) 
Acts, 1922. Both Acts assumed as the basis of their provisions 
the continued existence of the Dominions within the framework 
of the British Empire. It was, therefore, patent that any 
Declaration of Independence passed by the Union or by the 
Free State would be inconsistent with the provisions of these 
Acts and would be null and void under the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act. The abolition of the latter Act by Section 2 of 
the Statute of Westminster, and the power conferred thereby 
upon Dominion Parliaments to “ repeal any English Act of 
Parliament in so far as the same is part of the law of the 
Dominion ”’, would seem to enable the Union and the Free 
State to tear up their original constitutions and secede from 
the Empire. The position of these two Dominions is rendered 
- the more anomalous by Sections 7 to 9 of the Statute which 
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specifically forbid interference with the constituent Acts 
of Canada, Australia and New Zealand. The legal right of 
secession, conferred upon South Africa and the Irish State, 
is denied to the Dominions established in an older and more 
intimate period of Imperial relations. 

The second limitation upon the legislative capacity of the 
Dominions is removed by Section 3 of the Statute, which 
declares ‘“‘ that the Parliament of a Dominion has full power 
to make laws having extra-territorial operation.”” The mischief 
which this section is designed to remove may be illustrated by 
a case decided in the Privy Council in 1891. A man named 
Macleod had been convicted of bigamy under the provisions 
of a New South Wales Act, which made it an offence punish- 
able in that State to contract a bigamous marriage ‘‘ whereso- 
ever the second marriage shall take place”. Macleod had 
married a woman in 1872 in New South Wales, and had (in 
her lifetime) subsequently gone through the form of marriage 
with a second woman in the United States. The Privy 
Council decided that the conviction must be quashed, on the 
ground that the New South Wales Act purported to cover 
events outside the limits of the State and was therefore ultra 
vires. A further illustration was offered by Mr. J. H. Thomas 
in moving the second reading of the Statute of Westminster 
in the House of Commons. “It is doubtful”, he said, 
“whether an Australian Court would have power to punish 
a person found in Australia for having entered into a con- 
spiracy outside Australia, even if that offence was to forge 
Australian banknotes.” From the beginning of 1932 these 
limitations will cease to exist, and each Dominion will be able 
to legislate for all persons who from time to time come within 
the jurisdiction of its courts. 

The third restriction, as it existed at the date of the Statute, 
was contained in the powers of the Crown to control the passage 
of Dominion legislation. This control has in the past been 
exercised in one of three ways. The Governor-General of a 
Dominion, as the representative of the Crown, may refuse his 
assent to a particular piece of legislation, or he may reserve 
it for the King’s assent, after due consideration by the Imperial 
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Cabinet. If neither of these methods is adopted and the 
Governor-General gives his assent, the Act may still be dis- 
allowed by the King—again on the advice of the Imperial 
Cabinet. The power of the Governor-General to refuse his 
assent to a Bill is simply an application of the royal right of 
veto. This right has not been used in England since Anne 
refused her assent to the Scotch Militia Bill in 1707, and, 
though there are early instances of its exercise by Provincial 
Governors in Canada, in the Dominions, as in England, it is 
in practice as dead as Queen Anne herself. Disallowance has 
also been abandoned as unnecessarily offensive to local sus- 
ceptibilities, but the process of reservation has been used at 
regular, if infrequent, intervals, where the proposed legislation 
was considered to prejudice grave Imperial interests or imperil 
treaty rights. : 

The only express reference in the Statute of Westminster 
to the power of reservation is that contained in Sections 5 
and 6, which destroy it in the case of two specific Acts of 
Parliament—the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890, and 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. The power, however, is 
included in the Constitutions of all the Dominions. It follows 
that, in this as in other cases, the Union of South Africa 


_and the Irish Free State are able to amend their Constitutions 


and abolish the power, while the older Dominions are com- 
pelled to endure its continuance. There would seem to be 
no reason for so invidious a distinction, save the somewhat 
doubtful premise that rights should be conferred according 
to the degree of importunity with which they are claimed. 
But the Imperial Conference of 1930 declared that advice 
should be given to the Crown on Dominion matters only by 
the ministers of the Dominion concerned, and that it would be 
improper for the Government of the United Kingdom to 
advise the Crown as to the reservation of Bills. As a matter 
of constitutional practice, therefore, the power is likely to 
follow the royal right of veto into oblivion. 

The effect of the Statute, in fine, is to remove all limitations 
upon the ordinary legislative capacity of the Dominions and, 


' in the case of two of them, to confer complete power to amend 
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or, in the last resort, to repeal their Constitutions and declare 
their independence. The result is not unattended with in- 
convenience. The limitations of the past were not merely 
the manifestation of an obsolete and sadistic parental authority. 
They were designed to maintain harmony between the different 
units of the Empire and to ensure that the isolated and pre- 
mature acts of any one of them should not imperil the safety 
or prosperity of the whole. The removal of the territorial 
limits of Dominion legislation thus exposes the Empire to the 
hazard of inconsistent laws upon such vital subjects as divorce 
and criminal liability. An Englishman married to an Australian 
woman may well find himself in the future divorced for in- 
compatibility of temperament in Australia and still con- 
strained in an uncomfortable wedlock in England ; and, if he 
subsequently goes through the forms of marriage with another 
woman, he may protest his innocence in Australia and languish 
in prison in England. In the same way, the complete freedom 
accorded to the Union of South Africa enables her, by the 
passage of appropriate legislation, to prohibit the immigration 
into her territory of Indian or Italian subjects; while, if the 
power of reservation is to be treated as a dead letter, there is 
nothing to prevent Australia adopting a similar course with 
regard to the Japanese. The resultant complications are 
hardly likely to offer safeguards for the preservation of inter- 
national peace, and, if they are to be avoided, some method 
of inter-imperial conference, more frequent and more work- 
manlike than that hitherto adopted, will have to be devised. 

It is not altogether fortunate, moreover, that the appearance 
of the Statute should have coincided with the deliberations 
upon the future of India. In the course of the somewhat 
chequered negotiations of the last five years, hopes have been 
offered to Indian representatives of the grant of ‘‘ Dominion 
Status’. The phrase is redolent of ambiguity. Even in the 
Statute of Westminster itself it is clear that there are two grades 
of independence—the full measure of freedom accorded to 
South Africa and the Irish Free State, and the lesser, if ample, 
powers conferred upon the other Dominions. To English 
minds it is tolerably clear that neither status can be granted to 
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_ India, even assuming that the manifest and vital differences 


__ of sect and race at present stifling agreement can be composed. 


But it would be too sanguine to suppose that Mr. Gandhi and 
his friends share so conservative an assumption, and the 


- contemporary passage of the Statute of Westminster may 


inflame an already dangerous optimism. It may well be that 


politicians of all parties will once more have to rue the 


employment of ill-digested phraseology. 

These inconveniences, though they are not inconsiderable, 
need not justify a condemnation of the Statute. Its clauses, 
indeed, were implicit in the formule of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. It might have been wiser to have left them un- 
expressed and dependent upon constitutional practice and 
mutual forbearance. But once the resolve was taken to commit 
them to writing, it is difficult to see in what other form they 
could have been drafted. If the Irish Free State was deter- 
mined to nullify the effect of appeals to the Privy Council by 
retrospective legislation, it was as well to grant her powers to 
accomplish her purpose in a more open and more justifiable 


manner. So, too, if any one of the Dominions is prepared to 


secede from the Empire, a crisis will be created which will 
burst the bonds of formalism. The similar resolve of the 
Southern States of America forced an issue which was deter- 
mined, not by Wager of Law, but by Wager of Battle. It is 
at least pedantic to suppose that an Irish secession would be 
any the more serious if completed by legal means rather than 
by force of arms, and no Englishman would, in the last resort, 
contemplate the use of war to prevent such a step. The 
Statute, in short, marks the culmination of political develop- 
ment within the Empire in the same way as the Representation 


_of the People Act, 1928, marks the conclusion of the history 


of the English franchise. Henceforth, in Imperial as in 
National relations, the issues are economic rather than political, 
and the sense of independence may at least predispose the 
Dominions to approach the questions to be raised in the 
forthcoming Ottawa Conference in a spirit of mutual 


accommodation. 


WHY IS THE WHITE MAN IN AFRICA? 
By JULIAN HUXLEY 


NE of the great troubles of the present age is that it 
@) has too many things to think about. The traditional 
attitude to religion is being transformed. Science 
makes new discoveries overnight. Our economic system is 
cracking. Invention produces new tricks and toys while you 
wait, some of them, like broadcasting, flying, and the talkies, 
already changing the outlook and everyday life of huge com- 
munities. The political foundations of democracy are being 
questioned. Over-population, birth control, eugenics, open 
new and formidable vistas .. . 

The pace is so fast that we are being constantly called on 
to make up our minds upon new and difficult problems, until 
at length, in a spasm of desperate mental indigestion, we are 
tempted to let everything go hang. 

In this welter of perplexities, many of them very immediate 
and near home, the problem of Africa has received relatively 
scanty attention. And yet it constitutes one of the really 
major problems of the present time—a problem so important 
that no excuse is needed for pushing it forward, even though 
the stage is already overcrowded. 

For the problem of Africa is the problem of the future of 
acontinent. There are only six continents, and one is 
uninhabitable, which leaves five. And Africa is the only 
continent the main lines of whose destiny are not yet decided, 
the one area of really great size and importance whose future 
we civilised men have the power of moulding almost from its 
first baby beginnings. 

Perhaps I exaggerate a little in saying Africa. It should 
rather be Tropical Africa; for the strip north of the Sahara 
is essentially part of the Mediterranean basin, and at the other 
end, South Africa, too, is set apart by virtue of its temperate 
climate. But even when these two pieces are deducted, a 
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_ huge area remains—an area of continental bulk and continental 
_ importance 
__ What are the chief characteristics of this area? First, it is 
_ tropical, unsuited, save in a few isolated patches, for permanent 
_ settlement by white people. Second, it has scarcely < any 
history. Waves of black and brown people have poured into 
_ it down to quite recent times, and have been absorbed into 
_ its dumb primitiveness ; but neither the Arabs, nor the Portu- 
- guese, nor any other civilised people, contrived to do more than 
_ make a slight and, for the most part, transitory impression upon 
_ it, and up to the middle of the nineteenth century the impres- 
sion was almost wholly upon the coasts ; the interior had been 
scarcely touched by direct influences from outside. 
_ Thirdly, it and its peoples are truly primitive. The 
_ inhabitants of tropical Africa range from Hottentot and Pigmy 
_ to Negro, Bantu, and Hamite; but in spite of their great 
_ diversity (far greater than is to be encountered in all Europe) 
_ from Stockholm to Constantinople, from Leningrad to Lisbon, 
_ they have never achieved more than the rudiments of civil- 
isation. In tropical Africa, the plough is unknown, and 
_ agriculture must make shift with hoe or digging stick. The 
_ principle of the wheel was never known there. The art of 
building in stone was never learnt (save in a restricted region 
of time and space, near Zimbabwe). And writing, too, 
- remained undiscovered. This last is, perhaps, the most 
astonishing of all. Yet we should remember that even the 
ancient Peruvians, for all their elaborate civilisation, had only 
a most cumbersome symbolism of knotted string, and never 
arrived at a convenient written language. 
As a result, when the white man invaded Africa in earnest, 
population was for the most part scanty, agriculture was of 
the shifting kind, communications were almost non-existent, 
huge tracts were still primeval wildernesses of jungle, desert 
or swamp, the country was parcelled out among hundreds of 
- separate tribes; and although here and there fairly elaborate 
_ kingdoms were to be found, like those of the Baganda or the 
Bushongo, most social organisation was on the simple tribal 
level. 
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Fourthly, tropical Africa is potentially very rich. It 


contains enormous mineral wealth: we need only think of 
the copper and tin and radium of Northern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian Congo. In vegetable products its resources are 
almost. illimitable—cotton, rice, rubber, sisal, millet, maize, 
cocoa, coffee, coconuts, palm oil, fruits, spices, are a few of 
its present crops ; and as our coal and oil become exhausted, 
and we have to fall back on other sources of energy, we shall 
look more and more to power alcohol, and so to plants and to 
the vegetative capacity of the tropics. Its scenery and the 
fascination of its big game will draw tourists in ever-increasing 
numbers. And the needs of its black inhabitants, stimulated 
by contact with white ideas, will keep many wheels turning 
in manufacturing countries. 

Upon this rich, tropical, and primitive land, white civili- 
sation has during the last half-century been exerting its 
influence. The whole area is now parcelled out among the 
Powers ; no important tribe but is now brought into contact 
with white ideas, through railways, schools or hospitals, 
trading posts or automobiles or mission stations. The admin- 
istrator, the settler, the mining company, the agricultural 
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expert, the evangelist, are all in their own way contributing to — 


the ferment of novelty, sometimes directly, sometimes in- 
directly. Last, but by no means least, there was the Great War, 
when the blacks were confronted with the spectacle of white 
men fighting against other white men, and during which more 
natives of Africa perished than in fifty years of the tribal 
warfare which we whites were so proud of having stopped. 
The War put a great many new ideas into the black man’s head. 

But, so far, there is little agreement as to fundamental policy. 
The history of Kenya shows what diametrically opposite views 
can be sincerely held as to the functions of white and black in 
African economy. Quite different general policies obtain in 
different colonies or mandates of one and the same Power— 
for instance, in British territories in East Africa alone, there 
are radical differences in policy between Kenya and Uganda 
or Tanganyika, between Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

When we compare the territories of different Powers, 
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‘the differences are even more striking. France pursues a 
policy of assimilation. She makes light of differences of 
_ colour ; she allows African natives to become citoyens Francais, 
S _just as in ancient Rome citizenship was a privilege to be 
7 acquired under certain conditions by men of any race ; deputies 
q from Africa sit in the Chamber in Paris; the toops of the 


iene 


_ large black army she raises in Africa are eed! about from 
_ place to place within French dominions. What with the ease 
3 of passage from France to North Africa, and the progress made 
_in throwing communications across the Sahara, the French 
_ have a continuity of Empire unknown to other Powers—from 
_ the Straits of Dover to south of the Equator in Africa. 
Then there is the British share, characterised by good 
_ administration in detail, opportunism in general policy, anda 
- sense of the barrier of colour which may lead either to an 
_ admirable paternalism, or to an unconscious arrogance of 
_ exploitation. There is the big central region assigned to 
_ Belgium, in which the richest areas are managed by bodies 
_ combining private capital and State control in a curious way. 
_ And there are the huge colonies still remaining to Portugal, 
in which chartered companies still administer large areas, 
and progress is on the whole lamentably slow. 
_ When we contemplate such facts, we may well ask ourselves 
_ why we white men are in Africa. Is it not time that we 
- thought out some general answer to this question of our 
_ function in this black continent ? For at the moment we are 
simply making of Africa a patchwork, accentuating instead of 
diminishing the differences between her various regions. 
_ We may gain some idea of the difficulties in the international 
_ sphere by thinking of India. Conditions are difficult enough 
in India to-day ; but what would be happening there if the 
peninsula had not all fallen under the control of a single 
European power, but had remained divided between British, 
French, Dutch and Portuguese? As Western ideas and the 
spirit of nationalism filtered through to the Indians, there 
~ would have grown up the same difficulties between the native- 
born population and its white rulers. But events would have 
‘moved at a different pace and in different directions in the 
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different territories, and each change would have been the 
signal for the gravest international difficulties in Europe. 

It may well be the fate of Africa to become the seed of such 
international dissensions. Do not let us delude ourselves into 
thinking that the African will not in time demand his share of 
self-government as the Indian has done. Those who knew 
Africa in her old, untouched days are astonished at the rapidity 
with which new ideas are taking root, and every new school 
and road and trading-store promotes more change. ‘The very 
fact that the African starts from a lower level of culture than 
the Indian is capable of accentuating the rapidity and gravity 
of the change. He has no load of ancient civilisation round 
his neck, no serious religious disputes, no excess of population 
fixed in the ruts of old habits and ingrained superstitions. 
The difference between his level and that of the alien whites 
is so great that he is inclined, once he makes the plunge, to 
abandon all his own distinctive ideas and to aim directly at 
a Europeanised culture. 

Already, for the first time in history, the notion of Africa 
as a unity is entering the minds of its inhabitants. To be sure, 
it is only in a very few brains that this idea has yet germinated, 
chiefly in those who have gone to America or some other foreign 
country for their education. But once it has germinated at 
all, there will be no stopping its growth, any more than there 
has been any stopping the growth of the idea of India in the 
minds of Indians—an idea as foreign to the inhabitants of the 
Indian peninsula in the eighteenth century as was that of 
Africa to Africans in the time of Livingstone. 

If one colonial power thinks of its African possessions 
mainly as a help to its foreign trade, another as an overflow 
for its younger sons, a third as a source of imperial man-power, 
then, as the idea of Africa makes headway among native 
Africans, the existence of such different attitudes in neigh- 
bouring territories will give the black man much food for 
reflection, and each concession to the growing spirit of nation- 
alism will make trouble with other colonial powers. 

But the international aspect is only part of a larger problem 
—nothing less than the raison d’étre of the presence of us 
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whites in Africa. We are there because we are a higher race ; 


by right of conquest; by virtue of our superior gifts and 
powers. That is what is usually asserted. This may be 
true; but let us at least beware of arrogance. Even granted 
some degree of inherent superiority, that superiority is cer- 
tainly not of a great order of magnitude. A century ago, the 
Dutch at the Cape, or the whites in the Southern States, quite 
sincerely believed that black men were separated from white 
by a great gulf which could never be bridged; they were 
predestined slaves, the whites predestined masters. Such 
ideas, though they linger on in many quarters, are 
simply not tenable to-day. The progress, educational and 
practical, of the negro in the United States, or of the native 
African where he has had proper training and opportunity, 
gives it the lie. White and black overlap largely in regard to 
intelligence, energy, ability and character. 

When we scornfully look down from our eminence on 
the primitiveness of the tribal African native, let us not forget 
what savage creatures the Picts and Scots must have seemed 
to the Romans, how barbaric were the Norsemen and Saxons 
in the days of their paganism, and that none of the great human 
inventions which we miss in Africa—plough, wheel, alphabet, 
or stone architecture—were the work of a so-called Nordic or 
even of a European race. 

But whatever the degree of our superiority may prove to 
be, it is largely irrelevant in tropical Africa. For, as I said at 
the outset, only a minute fraction of tropical Africa can ever 
be anything but a black man’s country. White men probably 
cannot, and certainly will not, live and reproduce there. 

What, then, are we doing there? We can regard Africa 
primarily as a source of profit for white countries, and the 
African as a source of labour for the extraction of that profit. 
We can do this in two main ways. Either we can think of our 
profit in public terms, in the form of the raw materials which 
we need, or, more cold-bloodedly, in terms of finance, using 
African mines and plantations primarily as an outlet for white 
eapital, and thinking of the raw materials as something 


incidental to the making of private profit for individuals. 
C 
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With such a point of view, we shall introduce large-scale 
commercial companies into the African wilds, and make of 
the African a worker for the white man’s wages. And in so 
doing we shall favour the too-rapid break-up of tribalism, and 
the dissolution of African social life (which may not be on a high 
level, but has certain admirable qualities of solidarity and 
continuity), and its replacement by a new proletariat, which 
will differ from the proletariat of Western countries in being 
black and mainly agricultural instead of white and mainly 
industrial, but none the less a real proletariat, dangerous and 
difficult, without form and without traditions—a submerged 
layer of society crumbled into its individual atoms. 

Or we can try to encourage the African’s own initiative, 
having him work, wherever possible, not for wages but for 
his own profit, whether as trader, agriculturist, or artisan. But 
even with this idea in mind, it is possible to think of Africa 
mainly as an appendage to Western civilisation, to regard the 
profit of the blacks mainly as a means to promote their buying 
powers and our trade, their labour primarily as a method of 
exploiting the riches of the country as quickly as possible for 
our good. And in this case we shall endeavour to westernise 
as rapidly as may be, to take any short cuts that lead towards 
increased trade, to impose our ideas and our system quite 
irrespective of Africa’s actual past and possible future. 

Or, finally, we may reflect that Africa is a continent, and has, 
perhaps, another destiny than that of merely serving the needs 
of our present not over-successful civilisation by virtue of its 
cheap labour and cheap raw materials. It may have a future 
of its own, like China, or the United States, or India, perhaps 
even like Europe, if Europe will federate itself. 

And if so, we shall be concerned not merely to ensure that 
Africa’s raw materials shall be useful to the rest of the world, 
not merely that African natives shall have money to buy the 
manufactures of other countries, but that it shall have the 
chance to develop in its own way. Accordingly, we shall be 
careful not to push on too fast, for fear of destroying the old 
framework before having provided a new one of sufficient 
security ; we shall, wherever possible, try to utilise indigenous 
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institutions, customs, ways of thought, as foundations for 
advance ; we shall refuse to allow laissez-faire or exploitation ; 
we shall, in fact, have before us the ideal of the future of an 
essentially African civilisation, wherein our ideas shall combine 
with the qualities of the black race to make a distinctive con- 
tribution to the world, just as in England Roman law and 
Greek thought and Germanic social institutions all have had 
their part in determining the British contribution to the 
world’s history. 

Personally, 1 have no doubt but that the last of these three 
possibilities is the right one to aim at. The others are blind 
alleys. Education and political consciousness will spread in 
Africa. Do not let us delude ourselves into thinking that they 
can be stopped from spreading. Every motor-car and every 
missionary, every book and every road, every application of 
white men’s knowledge, and indeed every white man himself— 
all are agencies of change and, in the broad sense of the word, 
of education. All we can do is to attempt that the education 
shall be good and not bad, constructive instead of merely 
subversive. 

As education and political consciousness spread, the 
African, too, will begin to ask himself what objective lies 
before him. He will speedily see that the first two of our 
alternative policies provide no real objectives for him: they 
are objectives for the white man, but not for the African, who 
is regarded, either crudely or in a veiled way, as an instrument 
for the realisation of the white man’s aims. And once he 
sees this, be it in two or in ten generations, he will rebel 
against it. 

The third possibility, while still allowing much benefit to 
the white man, does provide an objective for the African ; and, 
accordingly, it alone has the chance of permanence. 

But, to realise it, we must set about it in full consciousness 
of our aims, and must change our methods. In the past, we 
have allowed the chaotic importation into Africa of whatever 
white man or white man’s idea chose to force itself into the 
continent. Trader and adventurer, missionary and imperialist, 
scientist and administrator, capitalist and settler—they have all 
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forced an entrance. And with them has come a jumble of 
Western ideas—Christian dogma of every description, from 
Catholicism to Salvation Army and Seventh Day Adventism ; 
contempt for the old ways; a desire for riches, for book- 
learning, for a good time ; the spirit of commercialism jostling 
the spirit of self-sacrifice ; the notion of progress, of individ- 
ualism, of salvation; the vision of orderly development, and 
also the impatient wish for mere change. .. . 

If we are genuine in our desire to see Africa embark upon its 
own destiny, and not become merely a black appendage of 
our own, we shall regard ourselves not as the divinely ordained 
exploiters of an inferior race, our ideas not as necessarily to be 
imposed upon black barbarism, but as an enzyme, a ferment, 
which in proper dosage may provide the stimulus to develop- 
ment. But the ferments in us and our civilisation capable of 
acting upon other cultures, are many and varied; and it 
would be a great optimist who would proclaim that all were 
good. Accordingly, we have no business to permit any Jaissez- 
Faire policy of promiscuous importation. White men in 
Africa, whether officials or private settlers, traders, or mission- 
aries, should be picked white men, whose energies should be 
directed definitely towards the gradual and orderly self-develop- 
ment of the country. If this be regarded as the primary end, 
the rest will take care of itself ; as Africa develops, it will take 
its place in world civilisation, and the current of ideas, as well 
as raw materials and manufactured articles, will begin to flow 
between it and other countries. 

This may seem Utopian ; but it is not. There are already 
considerable areas of Africa which are being administered 
along these lines ; there exists a body of principles, sanctioned 
by international law and recognised by the Western powers, 
which are capable of universal application over the African 
continent. ‘These areas are the Mandated Territories, such as 
Tanganyika and the Cameroons ; and the principles are those, 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
govern the administration of such territories. 

To mandated territories, according to Article 22 of the 
Covenant, when “inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
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by themselves under the strenuous conditions of the modern 
world, there should be applied the principle that the well- 
being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust 
_ of civilisation’; and the Covenant continues by referring to 
the Mandatory Powers as willing to undertake the tutelage of 
the peoples of the mandated territories. 

These principles imply administration by means of so-called 
“indirect rule ”’, based upon recognition of native institutions ; 
they imply the encouragement of native production in industry 
and in agriculture ; they imply the limitation and regulation 
(but by no means the prohibition) of the entry of white settlers 
and of white capital; they imply the provision of the best 
possible medical and educational facilities; they imply the 
subordination of all white effort, commercial, missionary, or 
administrative, to the one goal of the self-development and 
eventual self-government of the country. 

Here is a code, recognised by the assembled nations as the 
best possible for undeveloped peoples—something simple, 
definite and consistent among the variety, vagueness, and 
inconsistency of other policies in Africa. If public opinion is 
alive to the issue, and the League of Nations does not go to 
sleep, we have every reason to hope that these principles will 
act as a standard to which other colonial policies will gradually 
conform. A beginning has been made with Liberia; but 
other powers could well follow suit. Only let us not delay too 
long. For change is rampant in Africa, and if we are not 
careful we shall destroy the ancient bases on which alone 
Africa can realise a stable destiny of its own, without 
passing first through a period of chaos or even of revolution 
or blood-shed. 


JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE 


By Ivor BRowN 


E live in a news-surfeited world. We are accustomed 
to news seven days in the week and at all hours in 
the afternoon. We take it as a right that we should 

have full or, if not full, colourful reports of all that has hap- 
pened, is happening, and is going to happen. All this, with 
pictures, delivered for a penny at the door; or waiting at 
the corner of the street ; or we may have a good deal of all 
this, for a third of a penny a day, delivered, with less colour 
and no pictures, but with accompaniment of grand opera, by 
the way of the microphone to the fireside armchair. The 
service of news is now so much taken for granted that we can 
hardly imagine that many epochs of human civilisation, busy, 
prosperous, and cultured epochs, managed to get along very 
well without any more provision of information than could 
be given by the bill or edict posted to the wall, the herald, the 
crier, the messenger, and the common rumour of the streets 
and taverns. 

Shakespeare came up from the country to a London that 
had no newspapers. There were pamphleteers, and there 
was money to be made by poetry, which is not commonly 
the case now. But there were not even the rudiments of a 
modern Fleet Street, and it was highly fortunate for the 
English theatre and for English poetry that this was so. Perhaps 
it would have been impossible to quench the poetry in Shake- 
speare; but had there been a Fleet Street, then he would 
certainly have turned to it, and he might never have escaped. 
For Shakespeare was the perfect journalist, with an eye like 
a hawk, a hand like a racehorse, always quick with his copy, 
never blotting a word, holding no strong political views, but 
as ready to abuse the corruption of the Court as the stupidity 
of the mob, and as quick to revile the rascal beadle and the 
sin that is plated with gold as to denounce the gross habits of 
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the “base mechanicals”. He turned to the theatre because 
the theatre was the obvious place for a needy youth whose 
head was crammed with brave notions, and on whose tongue 
_ there tripped the silken terms precise. In the theatre you 
_ could get money for these things ; there, too, you might meet 
strong and generous patrons. 

But the young men and women of to-day cannot storm the 
theatre. The unknown dramatists may be kept waiting year 
after year. They may get a book published without great 
difficulty, but the rewards of a first book are often so small 
that they scarce pay for the typing and the agent’s fee. Books 
by beginners are investments; there may be a wonderful | 
stroke of luck with a first book as with a first play. The 
Book Society seizes on Hatter’s Castle ; the world seized on 
Fourney’s End. But these sublimities of fortune are one in 
ten thousand. Generally the author of a first book has to find 
his reward in getting his name known, in collecting a few 
reviews, and in using these as a springboard for his next 
move. That sort of thing is all very well if you have a private 
income or are working at literature in the spare time left 
over from commerce or profession. But it does not pay the 
rent. 

But journalism can pay the rent. Far be it from me to 
incite a general rush to an overcrowded Fleet Street. The 
profession is a small one, and, owing to the merging of some 
papers and the collapse of others, it dwindles. But such as 
it is, it serves the modern youngster as the playhouse served 
the Elizabethan. It is the nurse of literary talent, often, no 
doubt, a bad nurse, a clumsy nurse, one who overlays the 
child. But, on the whole, the benefits conferred by magazine 
and newspaper include, as one of their most important, the 
patronage which they have extended to the young writers 
who could not immediately support themselves as authors 
and playwrights. To the more distinguished writers of the 
past, as of our own time, journalism has yielded an invaluable 
grant-in-aid. I need not mention the periodical journalism 
of Hazlitt, Lamb, and Hunt. But the daily reporter’s grind 

of Charles Dickens was important. It taught him while it 
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sustained him. The Poet Laureate once attended nightly in 
the office of the Manchester Guardian to edit the miscellany 
column, and it is recorded that when there was not enough 
copy from outside, he used to write a poem as a fill-up, one 
of those poems which were afterwards published as Salt Water 
Ballads, a volume whose first edition value subsequently ran 
extremely high. Kipling’s apprenticeship to journalism is 
too well known to need comment; Shaw lived by criticism 
until the world was ready for his creation; Wells derived 
enormous help from the Fleet Street of his youth. Barrie 
wrote leaders at Nottingham ; and Bennett edited a woman’s 
paper while he applied himself to the masters of French 
fiction, the better to be the master of the English novel. 
There was a rumour that he had contributed a serial to 
Chatterbox, that splendid journal of the nursery which some 
of us may remember with gratitude, but he denied it. J. B. 
Priestley could not afford to proceed straight to his major 
novels ; he had his brilliant journalistic interval. Of course, 
hundreds of authors have helped to keep the bailiff from the 
door by taking in each other’s washing in the form of reviewing. 
Now I am far from suggesting that journalism needs the 
defence that it has served as a corridor of literary genius. It 
can and must be championed as a craft worthy to be practised 
and honoured for its own sake. It is a social necessity. But 
it has also been a ladder. There is a habit, only too common, 
of referring to journalism as if it were only a shabby routine and 
a discreditable joke. Books are dismissed as ‘‘ mere jour- 
nalism ” as if the word journalism were a dismissal in itself. 
Naturally, as a journalist, I resent this. When I read a par- 
ticularly bad piece of journalism, some stodgy leading article 
perhaps, I say to myself, by way of revenge, “‘ This is mere 
book.”” In any case, we have to remember that, apart from 
journalism, Shaw might have starved, Kipling and Bennett 
might have been minor professional men, and Wells 
might have stayed a schoolmaster or returned to the draper’s 
shop. i 

People who are concerned to protect the glorious heritage 
of the English language may resent journalism. Has it not 
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created journalese ? I admit it. I admit that the exposure 
of the young mind to the baser kind of paper may result in 
preposterous conclusions. It is noticeable that, in the sporting 
columns of the Press, the favourite word for a scene of sporting 
operations is “venue”. If the young are continually en- 
couraged to regard Aintree as the ‘“‘ venue” of the Grand 
National, it is quite likely that schoolmasters will find Marathon 
described as the venue of the Greco-Persian final, the winners © 
“hailing from the Western metropolis.” There are two main 
kinds of journalese. One is simply the product of continual 
writing and the resulting fatigue. People use a phrase which 
was once a striking metaphor without realising that it 
is a metaphor at all. It has become a counter in the popular 
script. Almost any day of the week you can read ‘“‘ England 
bids fair to become a country of loafers”. ‘‘ Bids fair’ was 
once a picturesque metaphor from the market-place or the 
auction room. When it was fresh, it was effective. Now it 
is just nothing but a tedious synonym for “ is likely’. When- 
ever I stumble over that poor corpse of a metaphor, which 
bids fair to be about twice daily, I squirm with disgust. For 
the body is corrupt and stinketh. 

Another vice of journalism is its hesitancy. People are 
apt to think of journalism as drastic stuff, composed mainly 
in the damn-you-ram-you manner. But the bullying kind 
of journalism is really not nearly as common or as tiresome 
as the evasive, tentative kind which is the endemic disease of 
leading articles. ‘‘ It is, accordingly, not unreasonable to 
suppose that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has missed his 
market.” To be eternally qualifying your remarks with such 
adverbs as ‘‘ apparently” and “seemingly”’ is the natural 
refuge of one who has been detailed to write hurriedly on 
that of which he knows exceedingly little. When the layman 
is suddenly ordered or commissioned to comment upon some 
new pronouncement of Professor Einstein, he may with some 
justice fall back upon “ apparently ” or ‘“‘ It seems to be the 
case that’. Some such defences are a professional necessity. 

Journalese, I submit, is inevitable. Men who are continually 
writing fall back on formule as labour-saving devices. You 
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cannot demand of them that they think out a fresh metaphor 
every time ; you cannot expect it for the money. Accordingly, 
“ bids fair” bids fair to become a permanency in the English 
language. None the less, I submit that the entry to literature 
by way of journalism is a good thing on the whole. For 
journalism is both a school of observation and a school of 
compression. 

First, observation. A constant part of journalism consists 
of reporting well-known and repetitive events, such events as 
Derby Day, the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race, Trooping 
the Colour, welcoming the latest film-star, a platform ap- 
pearance of Lord Beaverbrook, the Opening of Parliament, 
and so on. Now the man sent out to write about these things 
naturally has to keep his eyes open and his mind alert to 
discover some fresh angle of the all-too-familiar scene. His 
up-to-date news-editor does not want the eternal platitudes ; 
he wants vivid impressionism. Everybody knows that there 
has been a record crowd and that, in order to cater for the 
Cup Final hordes, there were ten thousand beeves slaughtered 
and a million eggs laid ; that all the sausages consumed would, 
if piled on end, have touched the moon, and that there were 
also in readiness as much beer as would pass over Niagara in 
ten minutes, and thirty-four acres of tripe. Whenever the 
Cup Final comes round, the news-agency will supply these 
statistical tit-bits. But the journalist on the job has to create 
the scene as a novelist creates; he has to create freshly, 
quickly, and accurately. He has to select and imagine, and 
he is, just as much as any author of a book, a literary artist. 
It was in the reporting room that men like H. M. Tomlinson 
and Robert Lynd learned to observe and to write. 

Accuracy he must possess. The author of a book is remote. 
If he makes an appalling blunder, he cannot be got at and forced 
to print an acknowledgment of his sin. In any case, nobody 
cares very much about blunders in books. But if the journalist 
makes the slightest error in fact, the office is immediately 
deluged with corrections. There seem to be large numbers 
of people who devote their lives to waiting for mistakes in a 
newspaper, and then writing in agonised protest to the editor. 


A 
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How we know them all—‘ Astonished ”’, “‘ Vindex ”, “‘ Magna 
est Veritas ’’, sitting in their parlours, surrounded by the 


_day’s newspapers, Whittaker’s Almanac, and Hayden’s 


NX 


Dictionary of Dates, pouncing gleefully on the much-coveted 
error, and then dipping their pens in gall to hurl confusion 
into the newspaper office. ‘‘ Littery gents’ are more or less 
immune from this kind of persecution; perhaps one of the 
professional critics may be troublesome, but as a rule the 
most appalling mis-statement can be put in book form without 
punishment administered. 

The journalist must be accurate. He must also be concise. 


_ He must not waste time with introductory passages ;_his first 


sentence must say something and point the way direct to the 
root of the matter. It is the common experience of literary 
editors that, if they ask a professor or a literary pundit to 
review a book for a newspaper and allot him 1,000 words, say 
a column, his article will be a week too late and will contain 
2,000 words, of which the first 1,000 are so much clearing of 
the throat and waste of time. A trained journalist is one who 
rejects the notion of Immanuel Kant that space and time are 
only forms of our perception ; he knows that space and time 
are stark realities, and behaves accordingly, to the great 
comfort of his master. 

The chief literary curse of our time is prolixity. I do not 
mean the sudden fashion for making novels run to 800 pages ; 
that will pass as suddenly as it arose. A few really bad ones 
will quite overcome the infection spread by Mr. Priestley’s 
successes. The prolixity I refer to is a more constant element : 
the continual habit of spinning the matter of a column article 
into the length of a book and then bumping it out with large 
type and thick paper to look like fifteen or eighteen shillings- 


worth of literature. The type of publisher who continually 


perpetrates this offence presumably knows his business, and 
discovers that he can plant out enough copies—certainly not 
many—to realise a profit on a short book of imposing aspect 


at fifteen shillings. As a result he clears a little, and that 
satisfies him. But, when we remember that the whole of 


the Greek and Roman classics—or all of them that matter— 
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can be put on a couple of shelves in a small study, and that in — 
this tiny compass these people managed to say nearly every- 
thing about nearly everything, then we may sympathise with 
the literary editor confronted by the verbose moderns. He 
arrives at his office one morning and finds his entire room 
flooded with fifty bulky tomes which have all arrived since the 
previous evening, when he hoped to have cleared the decks, 
and he may very well decide that this riot of authorship is 
a public nuisance. The good books are submerged by the 
less good or downright bad. The small, still voice is shouted 
down by the roaring of the sensationalists. Every publishing 
season sees a massacre of innocents. 

Therefore any entrance to literature which compels the 
writer to count his words and come sharply to the point is a 
good entrance. Such an entrance is provided by journalism, 
for in that school havering and loitering are punishable offences. 
Of course, a man may be taught to keep his eye on the ball 
by his own native wit. Of contemporary novelists, the writer 
whom I most esteem for pregnancy and concentration is 
Mr. Somerset Maugham, who never wastes a sentence, and 
he was not, as far as I am aware, trained in the academy of the 
Press. But, on the whole, the journalistically educated writers 
are more likely to apply the virtues of apposite compression 
to their work. I should cite as examples of literature, 
strengthened by its journalistic origins and reinforced by 
exactly those merits natural to the best journalism, Mr. Shaw’s 
prefaces, an essay of Mr. Belloc’s, or one of those dazzling 
brevities in which Mr. G. K. Chesterton juggles with the 
worlds of spirit and of sense as surely as a vaudeville performer 
catches his billiard balls. It is commonly argued that writing 
regularly and to the appointed hour produces shallow views 
and slipshod work. Inevitably, sometimes, it must. But I 
strongly oppose the opinion that the compulsion of the clock 
and of the place is inimical, on the whole, to sound opinion 
and good writing. The journalist is, after all, in much the 
same position as the Elizabethan dramatist, who worked 
under orders and on the spot, writing for this or that occasion. 
Is it maintained that Shakespeare would have done his job 
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better if he had been able to retire for six months to the South 
of France in order to get Hamiet finished ? I doubt it. When 
I meet an author who tells me that he or she is not in the 


mood for work and cannot hope to finish that epoch-making 


- novel unless they get right away to the isles of the blessed, 


I usually diagnose affectation, and assume that something 
pretty silly will emerge. The masters have usually faced the 
task with regularity ; they have set themselves a time-table 
or they have written at their very best with printers snatching 
the sheets of paper from under their pens. C. E. Montague 
wrote in his preface to Dramatic Values, a volume of reprinted 
theatrical notices which is of a quality to set it beside the 
best of Lamb and Hazlitt— 


“And yet for old theatre notices there may be a kind of excuse. You 


_ wrote them in haste, it is true, with few books about you, or moments to 


look a thing up ; hot air and dust of the playhouse were still in your lungs ; 
you were sure to say things that would seem sorry gush or rant if you 
saw them again in the morning. How bad it all was for measure, contain- 
ment, and balance! But that heat of the playhouse is not wholly harmful. 
Like sherris-sack in the system of Falstaff, it hath a twofold operation ; 
“it ascends me into the brain . . . makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, 


- full of nimble, fiery and delectable shapes.’ At least it sometimes gives 


you that illusion ; below yourself in certain ways, you hope you are above 
yourself in others.” 

As a working journalist myself, often condemned to im- 
provise upon the midnight, I know that to be true. You gain 
in some ways by the pressure. And there are some who 
manage to achieve a contemplative calm and rare beauty of 
a style even amid the tick of the scurrying minutes. I refer 
to the unsigned theatrical notices in The Times, whose author 
is Mr. Charles Morgan. 

There is, fundamentally, no distinction between literature 
and journalism, except the temporal condition of periodical 
appearance and the material fact that one is printed with a 
cloth cover and the other is bounded by a sheet of paper. 
People are apt to sneer at daily journalism, partly because they 
confuse the well-considered work with the mere gossip, 


_ partly because it is available for a penny or twopence. The 


snobbery of price is a very large and very discreditable element 


‘in the public opinion of this country. It seems to be regrettably 
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true that, if you give a person something for nothing or for 
a mere groat, he will take it for granted that the stuff is bad, 
or at least of no particular significance. Free education may 
be a social necessity, but the absence of a price is bad for 
education. If it comes free, or nearly free, by way of scholar- 
ship, that is a different matter, because the scholar is a peculiar 
boy or girl and is likely to have enough intelligence to realise 
his luck and to make some strenuous use of it. But education 
laid on like gas and water, only cheaper, suggests to the million 
that school-going is simply a matter of routine, and the children 
are not sent out to school as participants of a privilege, but 
simply got rid of with a little thankfulness that they will not 
be getting in the way at home or running loose in the street. 
If children had to bring their pennies, the parents would be 
far more likely to take an active, if not an intelligent, interest 
in their mental progress. It is the same with newspapers. 
They are so cheap that people look at them instead of reading 
them, and throw them under the railway carriage seat instead 
of carrying them home to discuss a point that has been raised. 
Yet the amount of news and views, of news expensively 
gathered and carefully sorted and sub-edited, of views covering 
the arts and sciences as well as politics, is really stupendous. 
The relative values of a twopenny daily or Sunday paper 
and a fifteen-shilling book make an interesting study. The 
paper will pretty certainly contain something that is fit to 
be called literature ; yet it is dismissed as journalism, possibly 
left unread, because it happens to be a fraction of twopenny- 
worth of print or the farthingsworth or threepennyworth of 
a weekly or monthly review. As in the case of education, one 
cannot simply say ‘“‘ Increase the price.” That is not practical 
politics in Whitehall or in Fleet Street. But you can ask 
people to consider the serious newspaper as a stupendous piece 
of organisation, and not to pass by any excellent writing it 
may contain as Bargain Basement stuff simply because it is 
sold at a bargain price. 

Lord Northcliffe’s task, as one of his lieutenants said, was 
to find journalism a profession and leave it an industry. News- 
papers are now bought and sold like factories, and their shares 
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are publicly quoted and gambled in like any other counter 
of the industrial securities market. Just as the drama is not 
only an art but a section of an industry, the industry of en- 
tertainment, so journalism is both a craft with high traditions 
and a branch of ordinary commerce. English journalism did 
indeed begin as the commercial salesmanship of minor sen- 
sations. Shortly after Shakespeare’s death a stationer called 
Nathaniel Butter, who had done something for glory as the 
publisher of King Lear, and part of Chapman’s Homer, and 
a much-travelled gossip called Captain Gainford, founded 
the Weekly Courant, and prospered by gathering in and 
brightly editing strange stories of here and there. Journalism, 
be it noted, begins as stunt journalism, and the whole game 
was smartly satirised by Ben Jonson in his comedy, The 
Staple of News. As Mr. Eric Linklater reminds us in his lively 
study of Ben fonson and King Fames : 


“The third act of Ben’s comedy showed a newspaper office conducted 
by a staff that included an unmistakable caricature of Butter, a barber, 
a court parasite, and one or two other semi-professional gossips. Distin- 


- guished visitors arrive and are treated to samples of the day’s latest news. 


They are told that the King of Spain has been elected Pope, that Galileo 
has invented a fatal ray to burn up enemy shipping, and the Dutch possess 
a mechanical eel for submarine warfare. Then the office is invaded by a 
throng of Puritan customers eager for ecclesiastical news, and they are 
told, for sixpence an item or so, that the coming of the prophet Baal is now 
momentarily expected, and that the Grand Turk will shortly celebrate 
his conversion to Christianity by a visit to the Reformed Church in 
Amsterdam.” 


But the services of journalism to English letters were later 
to become of signal importance through Defoe’s Review (1704) 
and the Tatler and Spectator, which followed a few years 
later and were the source of the copious magazines and 
miscellanies. The Gentleman’s fournal, born as early as 
1691, had Dryden, Congreve, and Purcell for contributors. 
Nathaniel Butter was the originator of the industry ; Defoe, 
Addison, and Steele founded the profession. 

That this profession has been a patron of the needy author 
and a great source of literary recruitment, I have already 
urged. And I would further urge that all those who care 
about the English language should realise their responsibility 
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in the support of journalism. Owing to the high cost of 
printing, paper, and distribution, it is extremely difficult now 
to maintain a small independent journal; but that such 
journals should be able to exist, if not to flourish, is a matter 
of considerable importance. It is there that the newcomer 
can get his chance; the rewards are small and possibly non- 
existent, but the young writer has liberty and opportunity. 
Now it is surely deplorable that the middle-class public, who 
can very easily afford the twopence or sixpence or possibly 
the shillings demanded, should be so shy of buying anything 
of this kind. The English people are not stingy ; they have 
paid off nearly everybody’s war-debt but their own; but 
when it comes to books and papers, they certainly behave 
queerly. They will pay quite a lot for entertainment, as much 
as fifteen shillings for a stall; but the person who spends 
five shillings on a box of chocolates as a matter of course 
would be horrified at the notion of spending as much on a 
book. Books are hired, borrowed, stolen, or, more commonly, 
omitted altogether. And so with journals. The sixpenny 
weekly reviews in this country do not, I suppose, sell 50,000 
copies a week between the lot of them, and a huge section of 
that modest sale is to libraries and reading-rooms, or to over- 
seas readers. Yet the potential purchasing public—that is, the 
number of those who have enough intelligence to understand 
what is written and can easily afford what is, after all, only the 
price of ten cigarettes once a week—must run into several 
millions. 

Before the War, newspapers of this kind were always popping 
up ; that they often popped down again is true; but they 
came and stayed awhile. They evoked the rising talent ; 
they acted towards writing as the playgoing nobles acted 
towards the Elizabethan theatre. The parallel between drama 
and journalism has been stressed already in my observations 
on the profession and the industry, and it is worth another 
glance. As a counter to the mechanization of the theatre by 
the kinema and the disappearance or decay of the touring 
company, there has risen up all over the country a little theatre 
movement, sometimes purely amateur, sometimes professional, 
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often developing from an amateur group to a permanent, 
professional repertory. The idea is to sustain the local voice, 
the small voice, the human voice, in a world of unified, 
mechanised shouting and braying. I suggest that we want 
a Little Journalism movement as well as a Little Theatre 
movement, the little journalism to be the voice of the few 
speaking to those who are not magnetised and mesmerised 
by a clamour about net sales of two millions and the consequent 
financial ability to hire the big guns of the fiction world to write 
cheery little essays on the Nature of God—these to be sand- 
wiched among the details of the latest and loathliest murder. 
Big journalism hands out considerable prizes, but not, as a 
rule, for literature. It has its own ends and its own high 
standards of efficiency. But the sweetening and enrichment of 
the common life by wise and witty criticism of social habits 
and by informed criticism of the arts and sciences, it does not 
conceive to be its business. The minor organs do that. They 
have ever been, since the times of Defoe, Steele, and Addison, 
the nurses of the literature which was later to lie in glory 
between covers. The big journalism is a legitimate industry 
in the commercial scramble ; the little journalism is a social 
necessity in a civilised community. It is our duty and our 
advantage to remember its past, to consider its present, and 
to foster its future. 


CATALONIA’S CHARTER OF FREEDOM 


By CATHERINE MoRAN 


future of Spain. As two of her leading contemporary 

philosophers recently declared, ‘‘ Spain will set an 
example in the eyes of the world or will deserve ignominy. 
Such is the tragic alternative on which depends the verdict 
of history.” 

The situation has been one of peculiar difficulty. Not only 
has a precariously situated Provisional Government been 
obliged to face the difficulties engendered by a world-wide 
economic and financial crisis, but problems affecting the whole 
framework of the country have had to be faced, and steps 
taken with every urgency to find a solution amid the delicate 
intricacies which complicate their settlement. 

Ever since the meeting of the Cortes on July 14th,a continual 
succession of strikes, Labour disputes, agitations and violent 
outbreaks have claimed the attention of the Government, 
hampering it in its efforts to deal with the creative measures 
which must needs be drawn up within a limited time. It 
was the pious hope of S. Fernando de los Rios, the Minister of 
Justice, that the autumn sowing might have been also the sowing 
of the carefully prepared seeds of a new national agrarian life. 
But, before this can be, the new land law which has been 
framed after prolonged study must be debated and passed 
by Parliament and carried into effect. Spain is an agricultural 
country, and the agrarian unrest and the very critical situation 
of the agricultural labourer make it imperative that the 
anomalies and abuses of the system of land tenure be remedied 
without delay. 

Again, Spain is a Catholic country, and on the relationship 
of Church and State much will depend, not only in so far as 


Sheree weeks are of transcendental importance for the 
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the internal affairs of the country are concerned, but also 
with regard to her international prestige, inasmuch as rela- 
tions with Rome must from one standpoint be considered as 
relations with a universal power. 

Further, there are the difficulties which arise from the clash 
of ideas and interests in the Labour world, which call for 
legislative adjustment and are increasing and spreading to an 
alarming extent as their settlement is postponed. 

Added to all this are the vital problems presented by 
the Catalonian claims. The question of Catalonia, which 
must include that of the local aspirations in Galicia and the 
Basque Provinces, is of predominant importance at the present 
juncture, since upon it the whole form and character of the 
Spanish Republic depend. The decision taken by the Cortes, 
that Spain shall be a unitary State within the boundaries of 
which there will be room for regional autonomy, brings up 
the question as to whether the demands drawn up in the 
local statutes may find satisfaction within the framework of a 
unitary system. 

Catalonia, however, declares she will not tolerate a unitary 
régime, which to her would merely signify the continuance of 
a system in which the development of her regional life has 
been persistently prevented. 

_ This regional life is of vital importance to the country at 
large. The very distinct characteristics which differentiate 
the various parts of the Iberian Peninsula are but a counter- 
part to the marked variety of its geographical features, and are 
to a great extent an outcome of these. The failure to take 
these differences into account, the attempts to choke natural 
expressions of local life, far from contributing to the estab- 
lishment of a strong centralised Government, have only 
succeeded in sapping the very springs of national vitality, 
leaving the people apathetic and indifferent and the country 
an amorphous, disjointed whole. The fostering of local 
institutions, and the granting of freedom to the regions to 
evolve along their own lines, will give form and structure to 
the administration by providing it with a backbone of interest 
and consciousness which it now lacks. The word which has 
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been used to describe the process is vertebrae. Such is the 
standpoint of Catalonia in putting forward her demands for 
autonomy. 

The immense victory secured for the Statute at the refer- 
endum on August 2nd, was, in the words of Sr. Ventura y 
Gassols, “‘ a vote of approval in favour not only of the Catalan 
Republic but also of the Federal Republic of Spain.” In 
spite of all that has been alleged to the contrary, Catalonia 
does not wish the liberties she demands for herself to be 
granted to her to the exclusion of other provinces which may 
desire them. Thus there were, amid the exultant crowd 
which poured into the streets and squares of Barcelona when 
the result of the plebiscite was made known, groups of Basques 
and Galicians, representing the other regions that possess a 
marked individuality and demand the means of developing 
it. Acclamations and congratulations between them and the 
Catalan crowd were mutual and Sr. Ventura was warmly 
applauded when, in referring to the suppression of the Catalan 
language, he likened the measure to the pruning of a sturdy 
tree which had now burst into threefold blossom in the revival 
of the Catalan, Basque, and Galician tongues. 

The Catalan problem has loomed ominously in Spanish 
politics for many decades, and its importance and significance 
have been keenly felt by all reflecting politicians. Every 
event which occurred in the Peninsula was liable to produce 
repercussions in Catalonia, where resistance of a determined 
and dangerous kind was constantly to be feared ; so much so 
that the importance of disturbances or agitation in other parts 
of Spain came to be computed by the effect produced in 
Catalan territory. 

It is unfortunate that the discussion of the problem has 
been carried on constantly in an atmosphere of strife and 
suspicion which raised a fog of prejudice about the whole 
question. ‘The opposition to their demands which the Catalans 
encountered continually in Madrid led them to emphasise those 
qualities which differentiate them from Castile, and to ignore 
those that bound them to her. Inasmuch as the bond galled, 
they sought to loosen it or ignore it by stressing their differ- 
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ences and antagonisms. Differences undoubtedly there are, | 
which are all the more apparent in that they are superficial 
rather than fundamental and as such are more exposed to 
jar and fret in daily contact. How could it be otherwise 
between a people living in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Castilian plateau and one whose life is set upon the sunny 
borders of the Great Sea, in constant touch with the other 
inhabitants of its shores, sharing in its trade and commerce 
and opened by the flow of trade to the accompanying influx 
of new ideas? The Catalans’ keen appreciation of material 
values, their practical sense and efficiency are fostered by their 
environment. So also must their innate joie de vivre, their 
sensitive pleasure in the sights and sounds around them, be 
attributed to the warmth and richness of their environment. 
The people of Valencia possess to a great extent. similar 
characteristics, so also do those of the Balearic Isles, attributable 
in part to similarity of surroundings, in part to the Catalan 
conquest of the thirteenth century. Nevertheless they have a 
separate consciousness and language, and the fierce individ- 
ualism of all three peoples, a trait possessed in common by 
all Spanish nations, has hitherto hampered the inclination 
to merge. 7 

The two exhibitions which were held in 1929, one in Seville, 
the other in Barcelona, offered many instances of the differ- 
ences in the regional characters. One of these may perhaps 
be cited. A Catalan visiting the Seville Exhibition became 
much incensed on finding that the Information Bureau had 
no maps, plans, or information to provide him with the clue 
as to the quickest way of seeing the multiple treasures at hand ; 
he accused the Sevillians of laziness, apathy, indifference and 
futility. A visit to the Barcelona Exhibition in the same week 
revealed the fact that the most complete plans and maps were 
to be had together with booklets of information regarding 
the exhibits, amusements and accommodation, but the exhibits 
themselves were not yet on view as the buildings were not 
complete, the roads of approach were not made, and the 
hotels which were to provide the accommodation were still 
in process of building Only by removal of the causes of 
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friction between the peoples can mutual harmony be restored. 
The present measure of autonomy may achieve this result. 
One of the principal Catalan papers declares, “ the approval 
of the Statute signifies the liquidation and final extinction of 
separatism and the whole-hearted return of Cataloma to the 
Hispanic hegemony.”’ Catalonia is, withal, an integral portion 
of the Peninsula, both geographically and racially, and when 
the turgid waters of controversy, which have swept up and 
apparently isolated it, have subsided, the fundamental basis 
uniting it to the rest of Spain will be revealed. This is already 
indicated in the declaration of the Catalan deputy who until 
April 14th was a confirmed separatist, but since then is “ an 
enthusiastic Spaniard of Greater Spain ”’. 

The date which marks the advent to power of the Repub- 
lican Provisional Government was of vital importance to 
Catalonia. The members of the government who, as leaders 
of the republican revolutionary parties in Spain, had solemnly 
agreed by the Pact of San Sebastian to grant Catalonia her 
autonomy in return for her help in establishing the Spanish 
Republic, had now become the heads of the State. The fleeting 
Catalan Republic which was proclaimed at the fall of the Mon- 
archy dealt with the Central Government at Madrid as a separate 
entity. In accordance with the agreement then made, the 
government of the Generalitat was set up and empowered to 
frame the Statute of liberty for Catalonia. An assembly of 
forty-six experts was called to draw up the document, which 
was then submitted to the approval of the Municipal Councils 
and finally, on August 2nd, to a referendum of the people of 
Catalonia. In spite of the intense heat on that day, the 
people crowded into the towns from the cool of the country 
and seaside to register their votes. No less than 592,000 
votes supported the Statute, as against some 3,000 odd opposing 
it. ‘The eloquent speech of Colonel Macia, the veteran ruler 
of Catalonia who for twenty-six years has toiled incessantly 
for the liberties which the voice of the people had that day 
demanded, expresses the attitude of Catalonia towards the 
rest of Spain once opposition and frustration are removed. 
“Now we are free! Now that we are free I want more than 
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_ ever to open my arms and stretch them out to the other peoples 


of Iberia to help them to conquer the liberties we ourselves 


have won! Now we are free! Now it is that I say it, and 


x 


_ Say it aloud, we shall be by the side of the Government that 


is worthy of the revolutionary Republic of Spain.’ 
Simultaneously with these manifestations of a desire to 

convince the rest of Spain of their fraternal co-operation, 

Catalans have acted in such a way as to rouse hostility in Castile. 


_ They have neglected to make propaganda outside the boun- 


daries of Catalonia to explain the substance and basis of their 
demands. The constant comparison drawn between Catalonia 


_ and such small nations as Ireland and Poland is profoundly 


irritating to Castilians, while the claim that the Cortes have 
neither the right to reject nor amend the Statute as it 
stands, which has been voiced even by Macia himself, is 
inadmissible in Madrid. The result is an awakening of the 
old suspicions and resentments indicated by the boycott of 


Catalan goods in Castile. Another grave cause of friction is the 


apparent alliance between Catalan politicians and Syndicalists. 
Barcelona is the centre of the Syndicalist association, the 
Confederacion Nacional del Trabajo, from which springs the 
Sindicato Unico, the cause of serious and widespread labour 
agitation throughout Spain in the past months. The severe 
measures which the Government were obliged to employ to 
quell the disturbances in Seville roused considerable protest 
in Catalonia, and the Catalan deputies who number 43 in a 
House of 470 stood out in defence of the syndicalists. Further, 
they refused to support the vote of confidence given to the 
Government by an overwhelming majority. 

On the very day of the referendum the atmosphere was 
heavily charged with syndicalist menace. The whole textile 
industry, which represents some 60 per cent. of the trade of 
Catalonia, was jeopardised by the demands just advanced by 
the Sindicato Unico. ‘These included such concessions as the 
creation of workmen’s committees in each factory, a 32-hour 
week, and retirement on full pay at the age of fifty. ‘The 
acceptance of these terms meant that capital would cease to 


be productive, and it was in the uncertainty as to the future 
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of the greater part of her industry that Catalonia went to the 
polls. So convinced were Catalans of the future of their own 
region that even those most affected by the threat supported 
the demands for regional independence. 

Nevertheless to allow the preceding considerations to be a 
controlling factor in the determination of the Catalan question 
would be to confuse the issues. Catalanism in itself is a 
national instinct, based on a distinctive culture, a need of 
self expression, a compelling desire to evolve upon certain 
lines. Prat de la Riba, the statesman and leader who actually 
brought Catalanism into the region of practical politics, 
sought to achieve what he described as “ on the one hand an 
autonomy of culture ; on the other solidarity and co-operation.” 
The whole movement, generated by a band of idealists and 
thinkers, may be said to have had its source in a song—the 
‘“* Ode to Catalonia ’’ composed by the artisan Ariban on the 
occasion of the birthday of his Catalan master close on a 
century ago. The Catalan language sprang up anew, the 
press and the theatre joined in the revival, and amid the 
strident discords of clashing parties and interests the rhythm 
of the original melody still pulsates. 

Opinion in Catalonia has a perpetual tendency to subdivide, 
and a multiplicity of groups and parties at times appeared to 
cut across the broad lines of Catalanist policy. The violent 
individualism of the Catalan character made it peculiarly 
receptive of the anarchist doctrines of Bakhunin. Kropotkine 
himself declared that in no part of Europe was anarchism 
absorbed so readily as in Barcelona. 

Yet all parties claimed to support Catalanism, each reading 
into its programme the realisation of its aims.. The con- 
fusion and muddle which these warring champions produced 
by their united defence of regional rights. was such, that the 
victory won in 1903 by Lerroux and his avowedly republican 
party as against Prat de la Riba and the Liga Regionalista, 
who stood on a purely Catalanist platform, was highly 
acclaimed by the Government in Madrid. All the jarring 
interests and conflicts made it difficult, if not impossible, to 
unravel the threads of Catalan politics and to see the main 
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problems clearly and in perspective. The fiery colouring of 
the extremist parties was apt to overflow and blur the picture, 
tinting the whole composition in a startling shade. 

_ At the present moment the very sincere desire evinced 
by the Central Government to reach a satisfactory settlement 
ought to make it possible to harmonise any discrepancies which 
exist between the proposed Constitution and the Statute. 
Colonel Macia was received with enthusiasm in Madrid when 
he came to formally hand the Statute to the President, and 
his dealings with the authorities were conducted in a spirit 
of extreme cordiality. Sefior Alcala Zamora, then Provisional 
President, optimistically declared, ‘‘ Catalonia in this moment 
of asserting her own personality feels herself intensely Spanish 
and is possessed of an affectionate appreciation for the other 
regions which without exaggeration she has not felt since the 
reign of Philip IV.’ Macia again visited Madrid to 
congratulate Sr. Alcala Zamora on his election as President. 

Moreover, in compliance with the terms of the Pact of San 
Sebastian the present Government are bound to support the 
Statute in the Cortes, and the measure will be presented, not 
by the Catalan delegation, but by the President himself. The 
Minister for Education, Don Marcelino Domingo, says “ The 
Republic which has come to re-establish individual rights is 
come also to save and defend collective rights. In the salvation 
and defence of these collective rights lies the salvation and 
defence of the Republic itself.” His words will find a ready 
echo. 

Similarly, among the Catalan leaders may be noted a dis- 
position to agree to the modification of certain parts of the 
Statute, which opens the door to compromise and settlement. 
Certain elements there are which are frankly intransigent 
and profess dissatisfaction both with the actual terms of the 
Statute and with Macia for presenting it for consideration in 
Madrid. ‘‘ The plebiscite ’’, they assert, ‘“‘ was the unanimous 
affirmation not of the right but of the actual existence of 
Catalonian sovereignty.”’ Those extremist elements are divided 
into two groups—El Estat Catala, a certain fraction of which 
call themselves Nosaltres Sols, familiar to English readers as 
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Sinn Fein, is frankly separatist, with strong leanings to the 
more violent form of syndicalism; and the followers of 
Palestra who are organised on much the same lines as the 
nationalist centres in Czecho-Slovakia for purposes of sport 
and culture. These elements may prove a serious menace to 
the government of the Generalitat after the passing of the 
Statute. 

The portion of the Statute which will arouse most criticism 
in the Cortes is that dealing with the spheres of action of the 
federal and regional governments in matters of finance and 
economics. The various parts of Spain are economically 
fundamentally knit together. They are inter-dependent and 
complementary to each other. As Catalonia seeks an outlet 
for her cloth and metal industries in the rest of Spain, so does 
Castile look to Catalonia as a market for her farm produce. 

The question of the contribution to be made by Catalonia 
to the general finances of the country, and the proportion of 
direct and indirect taxation to be levied, are matters which 
may give rise to conflict. ‘The Generalitat claim the right to 
collect the greater part of the indirect taxes. According to 
the Minister of Finance, the fiscal policy outlined in the Statute 
would result in a deficit amounting to some eighteen million 
pounds. It is reassuring, therefore, to learn from one 
of the foremost Catalan economists that the financial scheme 
proposed in the Statute may have to be considerably modified 
as a result of discussion with Treasury officials. The Statute 
provides that Catalonia’s contribution to the finances of the 
Spanish Republic shall be collected by means of a tax levied 
per head. It is certain that the imposition of a tax on income 
throughout Spain would facilitate an even distribution of 
revenue between the Republic and the autonomous States 
and divide the burden of taxation more justly. So cumbrous, 
however, is the prevailing system that any such developmem 
must be brought about gradually. 

The acuteness of the labour problems in Catalonia and the 
importance of their reverberation throughout Spain make the 
matter of social legislation an awkward problem. The Statute, 
while allowing the Central Government to legislate in such 


- 
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matters, provides that the execution of the laws should be 


carried out by the Generalitat. The Constitution, however, 


lays down that the execution of social legislation shall be 
carried out by the regional authorities under the supervision 
of the Central Government. This is in order to give some 
assurance that these laws will be enforced, especially if the 


_ claim of the Generalitat to organise its own courts of law be 


ratified. ‘The whole question of labour is in a state of acute 
crisis, and in the past the methods employed by the Central 
Government in dealing with disputes have not been upheld in 
Catalonia. The Catalans themselves have been foremost in 


_ realising the risk involved in entrusting labour legislation to a 


local executive. Big employers of labour as well as corpor- 
ations of industry and trade in Catalonia, though their intense 
local patriotism impelled them to vote for the Statute, have 
made representations to the Government in Madrid, pointing 
out the dangers to the whole economic structure of Catalonia 
which such concessions might entail. 

The majority of Catalan deputies and officials have lately 
declared themselves opposed to any alliance with the Syndi- 
alists in view of the violence of their methods. The Syndicalist 
leaders in turn announced their intention of abandoning their 
project of establishing communism by brute force and of 


suiting their conduct to the “ pressing necessities of the 


moment”. The declaration was all the more significant in 
that it coincided with the General Strike in Saragossa and 
thereby repudiated it. It is to be deplored that a certain 
section of the party refused to adhere to the more moderate 
leaders. This group, which styles itself the “ Workers and 
Peasants Union ’’, is a branch of the Communist International 
and its members are pledged to every form of violence to 
attain their ends. It is this group that was responsible for the 
general strike in Barcelona in September, and it is by the 
anarchy and misery which such movements entail that their 
ambitions are to be achieved. 

The Statute provides that the Generalitat shall have the 
exclusive right of dealing with such matters as education, 


libraries, monuments and museums, municipal and agricultural 
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organisations and local police, while reserving for the Central 
Government all questions regarding the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, Customs and Tariffs, the Church, national finance 
and international relations. The question of the independence 
of the Universities in the various regions has already caused 
acute controversy, and the right of the Central Government 
to train and mould future generations of Spaniards is 
pressed with energy. It may be foreseen that as the document 
is discussed section by section, obstacles will present them- 
selves to make adjustment more difficult. In order to preserve 
that atmosphere of cordiality in which alone a satisfactory 
settlement can be reached, a spirit of co-operation must 
prevail. Prejudices must be cast aside and generous under- 
standing brought to the consideration of every claim and 
counter claim. If Castile is sympathetic in her view of the 
aspirations of Catalan culture and Catalan ideals, and solici- 
tous that the delay in satisfying these should now be 
compensated for by a large measure of autonomy, so also must 
Catalonia be ready to face and admit the fact of her racial and 
economic solidarity with the Iberian Peninsula. Nor must 
she fail to recall that her long political association with Castile 
has identified her with Spain in the golden era of her history, 
while in the epoch of decadence and decline Catalonia produced 
no leading statesman, general or financier to rally the failing 
forces. By this means a settlement may be achieved, so that 
when future voices are raised to cry Visca Catalunga they 
may harmonise with those who cry Viva Espana. 
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“BEGGAR 
By A. R. DecpetL 


Now do I sit beside this dust-foul street, 
Muttering blessings on the passers-by, 

Sensing with sightless eyes the bare brown feet, 
Hearing no voice, seeing no wind-swept sky. 


When I was young I served the riverways, 

Pulled with strong arm the oar from dawn till night, 
Fought with the Hoogli tides a thousand days 

Ere I could go to her, my soul’s delight. 


By day the bamboo stems would be her arms, 
‘The lotus flowers her tiny jewelled feet ; 

By night each fire-fly told her elfish charms, 
Twinkling and twisting where the shadows meet. 


Or up some creek where oozed a mud-thick stream, .. . 
Where silence lies and only insects stir, . . . 

Through stifling hours I lay awake to dream 
Till it was very pain, that dream of her. 


For she was slim as Ramazan’s young moon, 
Her voice was clearer than the bul-bul’s song, 

Her henna’d fingers played love’s perfect tune, 
And in her eyes the luring stars did throng ; 


Her lips were redder than poinsettia’s flame, 

Her teeth than pearls more white ; . . and she was mine. 
Then, none so happy to the river came, 

On none more proud the envious sun did shine. 


But Mata Mai grew jealous of our love, 

And struck, and took her; . . . me she left behind, 
But half a man, with limbs too sad to move, 

And eyes, lest sight should make me faithless, blind. . . 


‘“‘ Gharib parwar! Khuda hafiz!” I whine ; 
And only know that bare brown feet pass by, 

And only know that stars no longer shine . . . 
Manzur-i-nazar, can you hear my cry? 


FRANK HARRIS: BERNARD SHAW 
AN ANTITHESIS 
By T. EarLE WELBY 
HE posthumously published book by Frank Harris on 


Mr. Bernard Shaw* has elicited in many quarters 
estimates not so much of its qualities as of the qualities 


of the two writers. There are thus brought to the bar of 


criticism two reputations, the one, as I think, considerably 
exaggerated, the other still not commensurate with the narrow, 
vivid, unpleasing genius of its possessor; and here is a case 
in which the typical jury will certainly prove incompetent. 
For as to Frank Harris, we have a man against whose 
character and against many of whose journalistic and literary 
activities the public has long and justly been incensed. He 
was a braggart, he could be something of a bully, he had 
very few scruples, and his personality, when it came through 
his work, could not possibly excite affection or pity. Add 
that his claim to a permanent place in literature rests almost 
entirely on a few short stories repellent to the average reader 
by the brutality of their action or by an acrid flavour, or—and 
perhaps not least—by the writer’s disconcerting refusal to 
interpose any mitigating charm of style between reader 
and subject. Not since Crabbe announced his programme, 
“nudity of description and poetry without an atmosphere ”’, 
had there been uncompromisingly set up in English literature 
an ideal so repulsive to the plain man ; and—a point particularly 
to be made—Frank Harris’s ideal was set up in none of that 
feverish revolt against gracious things which is, after all, a 
tribute to them, but simply in obedience to the law of his 
own small, hard genius. The plain man, given time, has no 
great difficulty with what Tennyson called “‘ wallowing in the 


* Bernard Shaw, by Frank Harris. Gollancz, 8s, 6d. 
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troughs of Zolaism ”’, and has come by now, poor soul! to a 
comprehension of the female fever for saying ineffable things 
defiantly : nothing can ever bring him to a comprehension of 
an art, in its own way austere, which seems to forego not only 
the luxuries of sentimental idealism, but the ignoble delights 
of the trough, the base rapture of release from all reticence. 
And even a subtler and more flexible type of reader may be 
somewhat taken aback by an art which seems to renounce so 
many of the privileges of art as defined (amusingly enough, by 
Zola !) as life seen through a temperament, and offers us only 
such a view of persons as we may have through a colourless 
pane of glass. There may well be moments when even the 
subtler and more flexible reader of my hypothesis supports the 


plain man by crying out over some page of Frank Harris’s 


best stories, “‘ This is not writing, this is only a way of making 
me an eye-witness ! ”’ 

There shall be no question here, for all the little portraits 
inset in the popular reviews of the Harris-Shaw book, and 
for all the legends of Mr. Shaw and Frank Harris, of Hyperion 
and Satyr ; but look at the other picture. And, while looking 
at it, call to mind what seems to me the capital truth about 
Irish writers born before the period in which Mr. Yeats 
and AE imposed complete artistic integrity on the literature 
of their nation: that Irish writers were much concerned to 
produce effects and extremely anxious to avoid giving oppor- 
tunities for strictly zsthetic judgment of any part of their 
work, ‘‘ Does the doctrine shock you? It was only my 
joke. Do you take that for a flippancy? It is part of my 
doctrine. And, anyhow, we are having a very enjoyable time, 
and at least we can agree in being, no one knows how seriously, 
agin’ the Government in matters of literature, art and social 
conduct, no less than in matters of politics.” 

Between the loose responsiveness of this art—if that be art 
which spends the most of its energy in evading judgment as 
art—and the ferocious consistency of the art of Frank Harris 
in the few stories that matter there is a violent antithesis. 
Another antithesis presents itself when we observe the mode 


‘of the attack on the public made by these two writers. 
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Frank Harris, in his most prosperous and useful period, tried 
to accommodate himself to English society, but only as a man, 
or perhaps rather as a chameleon which strives to its utmost 
and is the more infuriated by its eventual failure ; as a writer 
he made no concessions whatsoever to English expectations. 
Bernard Shaw understood instinctively that a man who has 
not, so to speak, a ready-made place in English society is wise 
in flouting everything it values and in being not a definable 
but an incalculable rebel. Had Bernard Shaw remained and 
written in Ireland, where before the age of Mr. Yeats and 
JE cheeks suffered attrition from tongues, he would have 
been another of those very clever Irishmen who are always on 
the verge of delivering goods and not-so-goods to a public 
little exercised to distinguish things in one category from 
things in the other. His genius for a career brought him to 
England, where the public was probably more muddled than 
anywhere else in Europe, but, to its pitiful credit, unable to 
believe that anyone talking about the reconstruction of society 
could be mainly a buffoon. And having come to England he 
proceeded, after some years of doing nothing in particular, to 
create a public for himself; whereas Frank Harris did little but 
alienate successively every section of his potential public. 
Mr. Shaw had great talent for the conduct of his life; and 
Frank Harris, for all his resourcefulness in shady enterprises, 
had next to none. 

So it comes about that to-day the man of genius is 
posthumously enjoying only a sort of success of disesteem, 
and even that only because his book happens to be about 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, whereas the man of many talents is uni- 
versally applauded. No one more adroit than Mr. Shaw in 
securing postponement of artistic judgement on his work ; the 
cleverest lawyer in Chicago never got the evil day for his 
gunman client put off more ingeniously. But there is a limit 
to allowing a writer to evade judgment as he frisks about 
betwixt jest and earnest ; would have us enjoy as economics 
what may not wholly delight us as drama, and applaud as drama 
what may seem perverse to us as economics ; would have us 
tolerate the play for the brilliance of the preface, or find 
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_ importance in the preface because it emanates from the author 
_ of the play. It has been a great game, played with immense 
_ skill and unflagging energy, but it is about time someone 
e called “Stop!” to_it. 

It is about time, I say, because there has lately been a 
development far less to be suffered than any in the earlier 
history of Mr. Shaw’s reputation. I mean, persons of great 
artistic endowment are now being made to appear of con- 
sequence only in the degree that they are or have been en- 
tangled with Mr. Shaw. The Ellen Terry of the moment is 
not the actress, but Mr. Shaw’s correspondent ; Ellen Terry’s 
son is not a designer of genius, but somebody who has had 
some sort of row with Mr. Shaw ; and Frank Harris is not the 
man who wrote Montes, Elder Conklin, The Miracle of the 
Stigmata, Eating Crow, but the ill-advised biographer of 
Mr. Shaw. 

The time, then, has come to say that there is a great difference 
between even the brightest and best assortment of talents 
and genius. But no sooner has one used the word genius 
than one is forced into explanations ; for people in general 
have a strange notion, quite unwarranted by the facts in the 
history of art, that the word invariably carries with it an 
implication of greatness, so that the man of genius will always 
and at all points be enormously more important than the man 
of talent. Yet genius may reside in an artist as small as the 
writer of some song in the Elizabethan song-books, and mere 
talents may enable their possessor to agitate a contemporary 
world not even aware of the small man of genius at work 
within it. Mr. Shaw is very naturally given immense im- 
portance in our time; the only trouble is that, for the most 
part, he is given it for the wrong reasons and in the wrong 
departments. As every kind of gadfly on the flanks of John 
Bull, he has been a sometimes useful stimulant, an occasional 
nuisance, and a frequent entertainment. He is easily the best 
living pamphleteer. Between thirty and forty years ago he 
did more than any other man to shock the English theatre into 
admitting the possibility that ideas might as much be part of 


‘a dramatist’s material as amours; as the critic of follies 
D 
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isolated for examination he has had in these forty years no 
superior, and only in one department one rival, the Mallock 
of that Critical Examination of Socialism which is Euclid 
working with laughter to a reductio ad absurdum. But it has 
been hidden from Mr. Shaw that the isolation of a folly is a 
grossly discourteous and a self-defeating action. It is not the 
true sages or the true artists who have been anxious to segregate 
foolishness and examine it under the microscope. Life is all 
of a piece, and to wrench things out of it one at a time, except 
for the purpose of farce or the cheaper kind of satire, is not 
the part of wisdom. Mr. Shaw, as everybody knows, is 
wonderfully acute in his attack on his selected aspects of life, 
yet he seems never to have suspected that the wisdom of the 
artist is not the sum of conscious and clever judgment on 
separate aspects of life, but an emanation from what must in 
a way be a humble rendering of a whole experience. 


Frank Harris’s way of writing short stories was not the way 


that most appeals to me; and as I never knew the man, and 
as he affronted a scholar of my special admiration, and 
slandered a poet who is my friend, I can hardly be suspected 
of wishing to praise him for personal reasons. But when 


I find critics of repute implying that Frank Harris’s only - 


claim on our attention is that he has written a book, and, as 
it happens, rather a bad book, on Mr. Shaw, I am moved to 
protest on behalf of the man of narrow and sometimes repellent 
genius whose half-dozen best stories will abide the question 
of posterity, to protest against the prevalent belief that the 
planets become important in the degree in which they approach 
Mr. Shaw. In our time (and to the strange great prints of 
Fleet Street which we flatter by calling them our contemporaries) 
Mr. Shaw is important almost beyond words of description ; 
he is always “news”; but the latest news, to my knowledge 
as a fairly old worker on newspapers, goes into what the public 
regards as the “ Stop Press”’ and a disillusioned profession 
calls “the Fudge”; and the peculiarity of fudge in ‘the 
Fudge ” is that it eventually falls into the class of information 
associated with the decease of Queen Anne. On the other 
hand, the thing, however small, however harsh, which has 
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ben done in perfect ao with the principle of its 
artistic conception, that endures. Mr. Shaw will unquestion- 


ably have his place in the history of the English theatre, in 
the history of English pamphleteering, and in the extremely 
comic history of what Socialists thought they thought ; but 
under the only aspect which concerns a critic of literature, 
Elder Conklin, and the rest of a small and unattractive and 
memorable procession, will matter, to a few fit judges, when 
only the writers of Teutonic and American theses are occupied 
with the majority of Mr. Shaw’s works. 

These things are the more difficult to say because Mr. Shaw, 
with the generosity that has always distinguished him 
when dealing with individuals instead of with ideas, pays 
handsome enough tribute to Frank Harris in his proposed 
epitaph : 

Here lies a man of letters who hated cruelty and injustice and bad art, 

and never spared them in his own interest.—R.I.P. 
And Mr. Shaw is sometimes more exactly appreciative of 
Frank Harris than Frank Harris is of him. Frank Harris, 
he tells us rightly, had not one career, but two, simultaneous 
and on different planes. 

On the imaginative plane the invariable generosity of his transports of 
indignation, scorn, pity, chivalry, and defiance of snobberies, powers, and 
principalities, enabled him to retain the regard of people who had the same 
sympathies. But on the prosaic plane of everyday life he got into difficulties 


and incurred maledictions from which it was not always possible to 
defend him. 


9 


“‘ Not always possible to defend him ”’ is as mild a thing as 
could be said. In circumstances such as those in which 
Mr. Shaw writes, generosity and gentleness are highly to be 
esteemed, but critical truth is more important than praise 
of courtesies exchanged between Mr. Shaw and Harris; and 
though the mind of Frank Harris was swaying between admira- 


tion and repulsion when he wrote this book on a subject not 


very well suited to him, there are among his brutal mis- 
understandings of Mr. Shaw some criticisms against which 
the most eloquent of the Shavians will never find an effective 
defence. 
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For example, Frank Harris suggests, not in these words, that 
Mr. Shaw is of those revolutionaries who get most of the 
intellectual benefit out of being revolutionary without suffering 
many of the disadvantages of that position. ‘To me—and even 
a Tory eye can sometimes have some appreciation of revolu- 
tionaries who pay the price—Mr. Shaw, in his capacity in the 
army of subvertors, has long seemed to bear some resemblance 
to Mr. Kipling’s Gunga Din: 

If we charged or broke or cut, 

You could bet your bloomin’ nut, 

’"E’d be waiting fifty paces right flank REAR. 
“With ’is man’script on ’is back, ’e would skip with their attack, 
an’ watch ’em till the bugles made ‘ Retire’,’”’ doubtless the 
pleasantest moment in Mr. Shaw’s attack on the forts of 
what he deems folly ; but the parallel could be continued to 
Mr. Shaw’s credit, for where “it’s always double dole and no 
canteen,” obviously the Socialist heaven, ‘‘’e’ll be squattin’ 
on the coals givin’ drink* to poor damned souls,”’ and Frank 
Harris will get a swig from Mr. Shaw. 


* Gunga Din dispensed water only. 
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EBB AND FLOW 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 
A S things are, no part of Europe is free from the gravest 


anxiety ; but if France and England maintain a good 
understanding there is no peril which cannot be 


faced with confidence. That understanding has never existed 


in any full measure at any time since the war ; 
but just now, when dangers are at their 
worst, the combined energy of both countries 
seems directed to blowing embers of mistrust into a flame of 
hate. There is only one limited sphere of action in which the 
two powers co-operate cordially ; for unquestionably in the 
League of Nations France and England hold a preponderating 
influence ; and it is the fact that the League of Nations has 


Britain 
and France 


_ prevented the spread of war between China and Japan, and 


preserved a confident hope that the affair may be settled. No 
sane Englishman doubts the importance of this or questions 
the value of M. Briand’s assistance. But that does not stop 


_ the rather hysterical denunciation of the French which one 


hears on every side. What are the facts? There was a run 
on England for gold, and France is blamed for it. Yet we find 
actually that the Bank of France, acting on their duty as 
bankers, wished to draw gold for sterling, that the French 
Government prevented them for political reasons, that is, 
for reasons friendly to England ; and that the Bank must now 
be compensated by the Government to the tune of twenty 
millions. Further there is great resentment of a 15 per cent. 
tax imposed on English coal, to compensate the change in the 
pound. The resentment is natural, but the facts should be 
faced. It is not a specific charge on coal nor on English coal : 
the same surtax is imposed on all that comes from all the 


‘countries that have recently gone off gold ; Norway, Sweden, 
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Denmark are hit just as hard as England and the decree which 
is now put in force was passed on August 1st when the stability 
of sterling was not in question. This is not to say that the 
impost was a wise one; but it is not a measure maliciously — 
directed against England. 


One should also try and allow for the mentality of the 
French. Let it be granted that when money is in question 
they lose their tempers more easily than 
other people. It is the other side of their 
virtue of thrift, but not an agreeable side: 
their literature abounds in satire of the tooth and claw that 
rend French families when the division of a family heritage is 
in question. The code Napoléon keeps these less amiable 
qualities in high working order among individuals: and 
national policy and demeanour reflect their influence. France 
is furious because Mr. Runciman uses his new powers to lay 
prohibitive tariffs on what are called luxury vegetables—in 
other words the things which we could grow perfectly well for 
ourselves in the South of England (or of Ireland) if we had 
the skill and patience. Here again French irritability is the 
other side of a virtue, their passion for cultivation. In the 
black ground between the slag heaps of Mazingarbe (for one 
instance) it was pathetic to see lettuces dibbled in among the 
shell holes and, when a new explosion uprooted or over- 
whelmed them, replaced or dibbled in again. All through 
France laborious people had been accustomed for generations 
to count on the English food market as perennially open, not 
to dumping, but to supply at good and remunerative prices. 
Any privilege of very long standing, grows to be regarded as 
a right, unreasonably but naturally ; and if we got down to 
the truth, we should probably find that in France the depart- 
ments of finance and of external affairs were fully aware of the 
mutual need for friendship between the two countries, while _ 
agriculture and commerce were seeing red; and perhaps 
agriculture the more furious of the two. For, they say, total’ 
exclusion we could have understood, and should have regarded _ 
as temporary ; but a high tariff looks as if it were meant to 
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stay. And indeed they should be good judges of this pro- 

_ bability. Still, they are resentful that changes of such vast 
_ significance to them should be introduced by a side wind. 
_ Nothing will persuade them that the Colorado beetle has not 
_ been made into a political instrument. This pest, which eats 
_ the leaves off potato stalks has been limited to certain areas in 
France ; but its spread threatened England, and a depart- 
mental commission was set up to adopt whatever precautions 
seemed likely to keep the English market open for imports ; 
the “zone of security”? was extended from 75 kilometres 
to 200 and the Commission came over to London _ to 
_ discuss. ‘They were met by an official who cut short all 
conversation by announcing total prohibition to operate from 
next March ; and they went back raging, convinced that this 
was protection of British agriculture disguised as_ plant 
hygiene. 

These frictions are inevitable when so great a disturbance 
of peaceful commercial relations is set up as necessarily 
follows from even a partial introduction of protection in the 
world’s chief centre of free trade; but it really will be well for 
English people to beware of the traditional and temperamental 
antipathies which arise between the only two great powers in 
Europe which enjoy a civilised freedom. Do they really 
wish to identify their aspirations with those of Herr Hitler or 
his eloquent lieutenants, who want another war in which 
France will be blotted out ? 


The Spanish revolution may be said to have consolidated 
itself. The constitution is promulgated: not that consti- 
tutions matter very much, but it matters that 

— Spaniards have agreed ona constitution. State 
and Church are separated in the sharpest 

manner; the Jesuits are expelled by confiscation; and by 
an ingenious stroke, Sefior Zamora, who resigned from the 
Constituent Assembly as a pretext against spoliation of the 
Church, is chosen as President of the Republic. Power will, 
of course, remain with the First Minister, Sefior Azana; but 
the Republic regains the prestige of Sefior Zamora’s support. 
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He does not return to high position without having earned 
trust ; he has slain his Egyptian ; he spoke ardently in support 
of the law by which King Alfonso was condemned without a 
hearing. An edict forbidding the late king to enter what was 
once his kingdom would have been natural and justifiable ; 
but to arraign him as a criminal and deny him the ordinary 
right of defence was neither decent nor honourable to the 
new State; the less honourable because it covered a con- 
fiscation of all his property and that of the Queen as well. 
Possibly in anticipation of this proceeding, very wide publicity 
has been given to statements that these exiled royalties are in 
the possession or great wealth. This is entirely untrue. The 
King no doubt possessed considerable resources which he 
might have removed beyond Spain when danger appeared ; 
it was part of his chivalry not to take any such precaution ; 
and as a consequence he and his consort are reduced to 
living in France with the frugality of small bourgeois, a con- 
dition much more honourable than that of those who profit 
by their spoils. 


There must be disappointment among a good many people 
who already discounted the Indian Conference as a failure. 
On the contrary it marks the consolidation of 

pune Table a basis on which statesmanship can build 
securely. Parliament has formally accepted 

the idea of Indian Governments, both provincial and central, 
responsible to their respective legislatures. The plan of 
beginning with provincial governments and allowing a central 
one to be formed later has been set aside in deference to 
Indian nationalist opinion. That India has a full right to 
nationalist aspirations is admitted by Sir Samuel Hoare as 


freely as by Lord Irwin. Further, lest it should be said that 


England is trusting to Indian dissension for indefinite post- 
ponement of the day when these projects are realised, it is 
formally stated that, failing agreement on the question of 


minorities, Government “may be compelled” to apply a_ 


‘‘ provisional ’’ scheme. ‘The work of the Conference is to be 
continued by Committees sitting in India. Certain safeguards, 
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military and financial, are laid down, but, as Sir Samuel Hoare 
said, they are not designed for shackles. Finally, Mr. Churchill 
challenged these principles by an amendment, found fifty 
votes to follow him in a House of 400, and drew Sir John 
Simon and Sir Austen Chamberlain to lend their unam- 
biguous support to the Government’s policy. It is not possible 
to give fuller assurance of good faith. Yet when Mr. Gandhi 
returns he will find his colleagues of the Congress party 
denouncing England’s perfidy. If he falls in with that cry, 
he will, I think, lose authority among the serious-minded men 
of his race and even of his creed. There is the other possibility, 
that he may feel bound in honour to admit that he has been 


met with honour and plain dealing ; and the reactions from 


such a declaration cannot but be good. What may be the 
results of cold-blooded murder committed by two educated 
Indian women on an English official who received them with 
unsuspecting courtesy, it is hard for a European to guess. 
But the savage act is a challenge to all that Mr. Gandhi 
stands for, and it will be of interest to see how he takes it 


up. His authority is said to rest on the public belief that he 


is essential to the Congress movement, and that if his beliefs 
are disregarded, he will retire into the contemplative life. He 
is wise enough to know that freedom is a plant which cannot 
be fetched out of a hothouse full grown. But it is clear 
that it will be given room to grow. 


Another Dominion can testify to the willingness of England’s 
new Imperialism to concede the fullest freedom within the 
bond of a Commonwealth. Ireland’s position 
differs from that of the other States in that 
it results from a formal treaty, and when the 
Statute of Westminster came to be adopted by Parliament, 
motions were proposed affixing special limitations that would 
apply to the Irish Free State by incorporating the Treaty’s 
provisions in the Statute. The Government resisted these, 
and the House rejected the amendment by a vast majority 
which in itself was significant enough. But the feature of 


the debate was the reception given to a letter from Mr. Cos- 
E 
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grave, which the Minister for the Dominions read out. Par- 
liament has evidently realised that the work done by this 
Irish gentleman and his colleagues makes for the good of the 
Commonwealth, even though they have been foremost in 
knocking away any remnant of ordinance or usage which might 
seem to imply inferiority of status among the members of the 
Commonwealth. The real bonds are not there. They are 
partly of interest; for England takes nine-tenths of what 
Ireland sells, while Ireland is almost absolutely England’s 
best oversea market; in this respect each partner gives as 
good as it gets and each is bound to wish for an increase of 
the other’s buying power. But for Ireland as for the other 
Dominions thete is the tie of privilege ; every year, hundreds 
of clever young Irishmen join some British service. It would 
be untrue to say, for the most of those whom President Cos- 
grave represents, that the privilege is also felt in pride—as it 
is by New Zealanders and Australians and Canadians. To 
expect that, ten years after the savage finish of a long and 
embittered struggle, would be asking too much of human 
nature. Ifa Free State minister read out in the Dail a letter 
from Mr. MacDonald or from any Englishman, it would 
elicit no such cordial response as was accorded at Westminster 
to the expression of Mr. Cosgrave’s hope. Ireland, North and 
South, is still affected by morbid complexes, Papophobia 
in Ulster, Anglophobia in the Free State. A generation of 
normal healthy intercourse will have to pass before we 
are clear of these; but at least a beginning has been 
made. 


All intelligent politicians in Ireland know that in the Treaty 
and in subsequent negotiations England has been generous 
wherever finance was concerned, and wise— 
even to friendliness—in the rest. The final 
proof of wisdom would be, I think, to do 
what the Free State Government has never asked, and offer 
to delete from the Treaty the much-contested oath. If this 
extraordinary piece of verbiage ever had a purpose, beyond 
that of saving “‘ face’, it has fulfilled it ; to-day it stands in 
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the way of the most essential work, which is that of developing 
in Ireland the temper of free citizenship. An oath is useless — 
unless it is taken in the spirit of the oath; at present some 


_ forty per cent. of the Dail’s members submit to it as a humilia- 


tion and deny its binding force. No wise man will think that 
a good lesson in politics, just as no one can ignore the sobering 
effect which practice in the work of parliament has produced — 
on the separatist opposition. But there is in Ireland a very 
appreciable number of men who refuse to swear and not feel 
bound, and naturally they are anything but the worst among 
the holders of their opinions. Men are kept out of active 
constitutional politics by this formula, who for all sakes would 
be much better in them. Is it really better to wait till Mr. de 


_ Valera’s party is in power and this problem is raised in the 


most contentious conditions ? Why not take time by the fore- 
lock and strengthen the hands of those who have already 
deserved well of the Commonwealth to an almost incredible 
degree ? 

For the peace and prosperity of Ireland concern the whole 
community of nations within the bond. ‘Ten years ago the 
Treaty was signed ; nine months later, the control of Ireland 
passed to a handful of untried, unknown young men. They 
found anarchy (the last legacy of British rule); they have 
made order. That the country is not normally and healthily 
secure was admitted only the other day by the passage of a 
Public Safety Act which superseded the ordinary law for 
certain types of offence ; but the efficiency of the Government 
and the degree of support it enjoys have been proved by the 
fact that, since the passage of that Act disturbance has ceased 
and no grave penalty has been called for. None the less, this 
group of young men has shown an example of so prudent 
finance that Irish National Loan stands higher to-day than 
British War Loan; and yet their administration has been 
modern and enterprising almost to the point of being spec- 
tacular. I do not know of any more remarkable achievement 
accomplished by men of their race in any foreign country ; 
and there are not many countries outside of Ireland where 


’ Irishmen have not earned fame as administrators. 
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General Sir Hubert Gough was certainly not among the 
lucky soldiers of the Great War, but one compensation has 
been vouchsafed him by fortune; he has 
The Fifth been able to tell his own story. Unlike Sir 
Army Henry Rawlinson, still more unlike Sir Henry 
Wilson, he will have transmitted to future students of the 
epoch his own personality. What no doubt matters vastly 
more to him, he has had the chance to address his contem- 
poraries—the men who served with him and those to whom, 
for their sakes, the honour of the Fifth Army was dear. The 
best thing about the book is its personal charm ; it is part of 
the charm, indeed the essential part, that the army leader is 
more concerned to justify his army than himself. Sir Henry 
Wilson’s Life was anything but a satisfactory book. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s was an excellent narrative; yet even in 
it one seemed almost painfully remote from the actual fighting 
line. But here from first to last, from the cavalry brigadier of 
August, 1914, to the army commander of two years later, we 
find General Gough interrupting his survey of operations to 
commemorate this or that individual piece of gallantry in a 
subaltern and his men. This gives the human touch to what 
so easily becomes abstract as algebra, the technical military 
narration of high command. How far professional critics 
will accept his defence remains to be seen ; but certain points 
he has put beyond dispute. 

First, many have blamed him for undue prolongation of the 
battle at Passchendaele during August, September and October 
of 1917. But the attack was undertaken as part of Haig’s 
main strategy, which aimed at preventing the Germans from 
crushing the French army after the mutiny which followed 
Nivelle’s great failure. It was timed to begin six days earlier 
than its actual start, and was delayed to ensure the support of 
two French divisions : so were lost the last days of fine weather, 
and from the first evening of the battle weather made mud 
the insuperable obstacle. After a fortnight it was plain to the 
army commander that it was impossible to break through on 
ground so waterlogged that tanks could not act; but Haig 
insisted that the pressure on German resources must be 
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continued. General Gough quotes from the best authority— 

Ludendorff—to show that Haig’s strategy produced the 

_ desired effect. But there is a price for everything, and some 

- divisions at least in the Fifth Army lost confidence in their 

commander’s judgment and consideration for his men. And 

_ within six months he had again to ask the impossible of the 

same cruelly tried divisions—some of whom had in the mean- 

time been again roughly handled in General Byng’s attack on 
Cambrai at the beginning of November. 


By the middle of December, 1917, the Fifth Army was on 
the extreme British right, holding a front which by January 
30th was extended to forty-two miles. <A 

ped great German offensive was known to be 
coming and General Gough foresaw that his 
area would be first selected. But he failed to convince head- 
quarters and was not even allowed to bring up into immediate 
striking distance the two divisions allotted as support. We 
all know the general result : most people know also that, on 
the morning of March aist, fog deprived the thin British line 
of the advantages natural to defences firing from entrench- 
ments. The attackers came on four to one, fresh men specially 
trained, against troops worn out before the blow fell. The 
6th Connaught Rangers, according to Colonel Feilding’s 
account, had been sixty days either in the line or in support 
trenches within a mile or less from it ; and the case is probably 
typical of the whole. With normal visibility a heavier toll 
would have been taken and the delay would have been more 
effective ; but a retirement was inevitable, at such odds, and 
General Gough makes it clear that he expected no more than 
to be able to delay the advance: and that in point of fact 
his army, though overwhelmed, fell back continuously fighting. 
In all such cases there is recrimination: one of the most 
vivid war records, written by a private, Mr. R. H. Kiernan 
(Little Brother Goes Soldiering), tells how his draft reached 
France a couple of days after the break began and found some 
soldiers saying that the Irish had let them down, while others 

_ retorted that they had seen a trench choked with Germans 
and Munsters who had stood fighting to the last man.’ The 
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commander’s narrative now brings the whole together and 
illustrates it with a series of instances in which detachments, 
English, Scotch, Irish and South African, showed ‘“‘ desperate 
grim determination and a dogged courage.” 

Still the break had come, and in every case of disaster the 
instinct to find a scapegoat operates, and General Gough was 
chosen: he was relieved of the great command to which he 
had risen with such dazzling rapidity. It was his great 
misfortune that his troops were less forward to resent this 
than they would have been, had not their memories been 
clogged with the sinister mud of Passchendaele. ‘They can 
now read his apologia, and it will be strange if they are not 
touched by the fine chivalry which pervades it. 

The book adds to the growing mass of testimony that en- 
hances Haig’s reputation—all the more because General 
Gough complains, and with reason, that he might have been 
better supported by Haig’s headquarters. It attacks sharply 
the claim for superiority of French generalship—and more 
particularly that of Foch. It attacks Mr. Lloyd George and 
records Haig’s view that Asquith was the better Prime Minister 
for a commander to work with. These contentions must 
come for hearing before the bar of history, and are records of 
a highly-placed soldier’s opinion. But there is one new and 
definite document; the text of a proposal to operate from 
March, 1917, which would have put the whole British army 
absolutely under the command of the French Commander-in- 
Chief—who was then the disastrous Nivelle. General Gough 
declares that the proposal emanated from Mr. Lloyd George 
who had come under the fascination of Nivelle’s eloquence 
(for Nivelle spoke English freely). Of this, however, there 
is no direct proof. The project was repulsed by Haig and 
Sir William Robertson. 

One puts this book down glad that it was written, not so 
much because it throws new light on high matters of con- 
Beak troversy as for its expression of the British 
Achievement -mlitary temper at its best. Unconsciously, 


ai too, it illustrates the development of England’s 
military effort from a small, almost family, affair (there are 
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affecting references to the early loss of gallant friends and 
kinsmen), to a vast wielding of an improvised and creaking 
machinery from which all appearance of personal contact had 
vanished. ‘The wonder is the more that in the last phase—in 
which General Gough was cruelly denied his part—Haig 
should have had the concentrating power to bring it to bear 
with such devastating energy. Yet essentially General Gough 
is right. When the retreat ended by the 28th of March, the 
rearguard action had been effective; the German army had 
shot its bolt and it had not succeeded. Lord French of Ypres 
once said that the German discipline was the finest in the 
world, but it had one defect ; it postulated success. Troops 
like the British army of 1918, which had scarcely any dis- 
cipline to speak of, might be thrown back and could be re- 
organised without loss of spirit. But the Germans might 
break up if a thoroughly planned and prepared effort failed. 
That happened when the Fifth Army and its commander, 
after a week of disaster, still baulked the attackers of what 
they had thought within their grasp. The war was not won 
then: but it was certain from then that Germany must lose it. 
That is the claim which General Gough makes for his army— 
and I think with good justification. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 
Sos 


With its new format the Fortnightly Review presents a striking list of 
contributors for the opening of a new year. 


~ As Under-Secretary of State for India from 1922-4 and from 1924-9, 
Lorp WINTERTON is exceptionally well qualified to criticise the results of 
the recent Round Table Conference. 


No less an authority in his own field of physics, SIR JAMES JEANS contri- 
butes an article in the lucid manner that has won him the reputation of 
being the man who made science a best-seller. 


Humours of history are always good reading, and Mr. H. C. LuKE, C.M.G., 
who is Lieutenant-Governor of Malta, has plainly made good use of the 
opportunities afforded for research in this line by a successful diplomatic 
career in the Near East and the Mediterranean. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY is already well known to Fortnightly readers. This 
month he brings to an end his penetrating series of articles on economics, but 
not, we trust, his connection with the magazine. ad 


Mr. C. H. S. F1roor, who throws into relief the anomalies of the Empire’ 
new constitution, is Bursar of Hertford College, Oxford. 


We welcome the return to our pages of PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY, as 
well known a writer on zoological and sociological subjects as is Sir James 
Jeans on cosmology. 


Mr. Ivor BROWN needs no introduction either as an essayist or as dramatic 
critic of the Observer. A novel from his pen, Marine Parade, is to be 
published by Gollancz in the early spring. 


As ex-governess of the Spanish Royal Family, Miss CATHERINE MORAN 


is able to write authoritatively on Spain. Miss Moran has just returned 
to Spain to study developments under the Republic. 


Amid the unending excitement centring around Mr. G. B. Shaw 
Mr. WELBy’s balanced and humorous comparison of England’s “ gadfly ” 
with his late, unlamented biographer, Frank Harris, comes as a refreshing 
example of unstampeded criticism. 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN, as usual, adds his illuminating monthly notes 
His sympathetic notice of General Gough’s story of the Fifth Army is not the 
least notable of his recent comments on books of outstanding importance. 
ee 

By an unfortunate error Mr. T. G. Barman was described in our “ Notes 
on Contributors ”’ for December as Swedish correspondent of ‘‘ The Times.” 


Mr. Barman asks us to state that he is Scandinavian and Baltic correspondent 
of the “ Financial Times.” 
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FINELY PRINTED AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


by FRANK KENDON 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS : 
ON DESTINY. Text, and Trans- 
lation by A. Fitzgerald. Scholartis 
ress. 218, 

JUISENER ELEGIEN. Translations 
by Edward and Victoria Sackville- 
West. Hogarth Press. £3 38 0d. 


AAMSON AGONISTES. With wood 
engravings by Robert Ashwin May- 
-nard. The Raven Press. 50s. 


JENUS AND ADONIS. With wood 

engravings by Horace Walter Bray. 
The Raven Press. 358. 

“AR AWAY AND LONG AGO, by 

W. H. Hudson. With wood en- 
gravings by Eric Fitch Daglish. 
Dent. ios 6d. 

VUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Emily 
Bronté. Illustrated with wood en- 
gravings by Clare Leighton. Duck- 

worth. 258. 

EVEN SHORT STORIES, by Walter 
de la Mare. With illustrations by 
John Nash. Faber & Faber. 15s. 


‘HE MIDNIGHT FOLK, by John 
Masefield. With illustrations by 
Rowland Hilder. Heinemann. 15s. 


. BOOK’s duty is to make a man’s 
hought permanently available to other 
wen. There are three parties to its 
reation—the author, the maker of 
ooks, and the reader. (The second 


party is now split up into a great 
many auxiliaries—papermaker, punch- 
cutter, typefounder, typographer, com- 
positor, pressman, folder, stitcher, case- 
maker, binder, and for many of these 
a machine—but it will simplify things 
if we are allowed to include all in the 
term “ printer ’’.) The printer, in fact, 
is an intermediary, and that book is 
a bad book which is too much printer. 
The ideal printer must seem to efface 
himself, poor fellow; though we like 
him to do it with dignity. A reader 
glances at the page of a perfect book 
and he is in the author’s mind at once— 
paper, type, margin, ornament, must 
all conspire so as to seem not there. 
Author and reader sit down to a feast 
together; the printer is the butler; 
it is his job to see that the feast pro- 
ceeds without interruption. 

Dignity there must be, and order, 
serenity, and fitness (therefore no 
strange type, wilful paper, rival decora- 
tions). Without the quieter virtues no 
book is a beautiful book, though it may 
be a beautiful object. And in these 
virtues how many fine books fall short ! 

The first four out of the eight men- 
tioned above show definitely that their 
printers had set this ideal before them. 
For simple, unassuming but adequate 
printing the Scholartis Press parallel 
translation of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
“On Destiny ’’ deserves high praise. It 
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An example of the type used in ‘“‘ Dutsener Elegien” ; 


fails as a perfect book because at any 
opening Greek on the left page is 
opposed by English on the right ; but 
this can scarcely be called a fault, as 
it was the necessary plan of the book. 
The English type is rather too black 
in colour and the paper a little hard 
in its whiteness, so that the impression 
seems to have a surface dazzle which 
I find tiring. But the whole thing is 
certainly restrained and satisfying. It 
was printed by the Alcuin Press of 
- Chipping Campden. 

The Hogarth Press edition of Duise- 
ner Elegien is a far more ambitious 
piece of work. Here the specially done 
translations are set in a_ specially 
designed type and printed on a specially 
made paper. Yet the result is not 
quite happy about it.. The paper has 
a beautiful softness of surface, so that 
the ink does not merely lie on the paper, 
but blends with it. The type is an 
italic designed by Mr. Edward John- 
ston. Roman capitals are used with 
the italic lower case, but only at the 
beginnings of the lines of verse. If 
a full stop occurs in the course of a 
line it is not followed by the usual 
capital, nor even by the usual space. 
This seems to me to be an unwarranted 
interposition by the typographer. It 
is disturbing (as if that butler I spoke 


of had coughed !). The usual uprights ~ 
of all rising letters—/, d, h, k—are 
rather assertively bent over. In this — 
form they give a first impression on — 
the eye not quite normal, and add— 
some difficulty in reading. As the 
hanging strokes of the # and f are 
also bent, a glance at the text makes © 
it appear full of the strangeness of the © 
old-fashioned long esses. In a revision 
of this otherwise excellent type I hope | 
Mr. Johnston will modify these letters. — 
Mr. Eric Gill has designed some — 
modestly beautiful initials. Altogether 
this book is an example of what — 
beauty the world’s best craftsmen can — 
produce. It is not quite a practical — 
book, but that is the fate of examples. — 
It is a little too conscious of its 
specialists. The paper is proud, and — 
the type rustles. 
The two Raven Press books, Venus — 
and Adonis and Samson Agonistes, give — 
me more book pleasure than either 
of the others. Partly this is because - 
the works chosen for the honour of — 
fine printing are beautifully suited for 
such treatment. The typographer, too, 
has suited even the type-faces to the 
subjects. Venus and Adonis, on a 
generous page, is in a round antique 
type of light, even colour, graceful and 
strong. The Samson is printed in a 
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more severe thick and thin and formal 


letter. Presswork is first-rate, and 
although the paper is white and hard, 
the ink marries the paper surface. 
Mr. Horace Walter Bray’s woodcuts 
in the Venus and Adonis are cool and 
simple decorations in key with the 
untroubled and easy perfection of the 
poem. They don’t ask to be looked at 
separately. Mr. Maynard’s, in the 
Samson, are not (to my mind) so well- 
suited, though beautifully designed and 
engraved. They are 
more ambitious, and 
disturb the Milton 
grandeur. But these 
two Raven Press 
books promise great 
things for this press 
later on. The Venus 
is an achievement 
already. 

The four remain- 
ing books make no 
special appeal for 
their fine printing. 
Mass-production is 
felt—it is useless to 
pretend that the machine does not 
have its effect. Far Away and Long 
Ago, good as it is, is not nearly so 
good as more expensive, slower, and 
careful printing could have made it. 
Mr. Fitch Daglish makes one successful 
woodcut for every two he fails in. At 
his best he can just hold a candle to 
Bewick, as his admirers claim; but 
there is not much real kinship between 
them. Bewick always thought in 
vignettes. Mr. Daglish generally thinks 
in a rectangle. Bewick was occupied 
with forcing his medium to express 
his extraordinarily clear vision. Mr. 
Daglish often subordinates his vision 
toa display of virtuosity in the medium. 
He is content with a wooden look. 
His use of solid blacks is clever, but 
it ‘needs the greatest care to do justice 
to it in printing. 


An illustration to ‘‘ Fav Away and Long Ago 
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Wuthering Heights has been used as a 
basis for twelve powerful compositions 
by Miss Clare Leighton. Nobody who 
admires her work could resist these 
examples of it. In order to get them 
they will have to buy the book. I 
would rather read it in an “ Every- 
man” copy. The giant page is 
uncomfortable for a novel. The 
particular type used, though perfectly 
clear and comfortable to the eyes, has 
a mean look for so large a page. The 
chapter headings, 
with half a page 
blank, an exagger- 
ated indentation for 
the first word and a 
large capitalfloating 
above the line, are 
ugly breaks from 
tradition. They are 
original and nothing 
else. But Miss 
Leighton’s twelve 
engravings,divorced 
: from their place as 

,. plates in a book, are 
full of good Bronté 
criticism, and entirely successful com- 
positions. They are too individual 
for illustrations, too self-contained for 
book ornaments, and too black torlie at 
ease opposite letterpress. The actual 
printing of this book is well done. 

Mr. John Nash’s illustrations to 
Seven Short Stories, by Walter de la 
Mare, are better because they belong 
to the book, setting the atmosphere for 
the story—always the most important 
character in any of Mr. de la Mare’s 
tales. But, acknowledging their clever- 
ness, ought we not to be honest and 
say that their crudity is a pose? The 
first feeling aroused by any one of them 
is discordant. Colour and composition 
are both purposely discordant. Each 
picture has one simple idea—hot after- 
noon, tangled leafage, queer dreams, 
cold weather, and so on. But even 
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Mr. Nash is too insubordinate an artist. 
He cannot work in harness. Why 
should we ask him to? 

The Midnight Folk brings us back 
to the “ illustrated book” proper. Mr. 
Rowland Hilder, relying on the most 
modern processes of mechanical re- 
production, draws happily with pen 
or brush, and leaves the rest to the 
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camera and acid of the engraver. He 
boasts nothing except a strong springy 
pen-line and a willingness to be an 
illustrator. You may not be getting 
fine art or fine hand printing in this 
book, but you are getting a very high 
standard of efficient work in a large 
and uniform output. And Mr. Mase- 
field can tell a good story. 


i 


An illustration to ‘““Venus and Adonis”’ 
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a THE ROAD OF GERMAN LITERATURE 


by Henry W. NeEvinson 


MEN, MYTHS, AND MOVEMENTS _ wintry twilight, alarming but sometimes 


IN GERMAN LITERATURE,: by 
William Rose, Reader in German in 
the University of London.- Allen & 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 


THE German mind has shown in its 
growth a few obvious characteristics— 
the fantastically childlike, the senti- 
mentally melancholic, and the philo- 
sophically theoretic. In the notable 
periods of German literature each has 
dominated in turn, but, though they 


humorous and companionable, to be 
appeased with the lick of a porridge 
spoon. And besides these queer people, 
the countryside was frequented by 
hostile or friendly birds and beasts, 
well able to converse with each other 
and with human beings in the simple 
German tongue, just like children— 
wolves and bears and foxes and ravens 
and swans—each endowed with de- 
finite good or evil propensities. : 
Similar to the conversational animals, 


the fairies and the dwarfs, but even 
more corporeal, were the witches who 
flew on broomsticks to their dances 
over the Brocken on Walpurgis Night, 
and the horned Devil, with whom one 
might traffic in magic, as evidently Dr. 
Faustus did, to the damnation of his 
immortal soul. No one could dispute 


“may seem contradictory, they are still 
found subsisting side by side in the 
German mentality of to-day, just as the 
English characteristics of humour and 
reserve still subsist side by side with 
our modern novels and plays. In his 
present collection of studies, Dr. 
William Rose has taken examples of 


these main German tendencies as 
illustrated by the poets and writers 
of successive generations, and the 
studies are written with an ease and 
interest rarely combined with the 
minute scholarship of German research. 

Perhaps owing to the months of 
brief light and bitter cold pervading a 
land of gloomy forests and sombre 
hills, the primitive German imagination 
felt itself surrounded by uncouth, un- 
earthly beings, usually hideous and 
malign. Dwarfs and fairies, witches 
and kobolds, haunted the caverns and 
trees, very different from the Athene, 
Apollo, and Aphrodite of the classic 
sun and sea. From the forest villages 
came the delightfully terrifying fairy- 
‘tales of little beings, visible in the 


the witches, for wretched women freely 
confessed or boasted of their familiar 
intercourse with Satan; and if you 
wish to ascertain the truth about 
them, you may consult the University 
library at Cornell, where some scholar 
has collected the records of their trials, 
chiefly in German. One of those 
records, taken in notes during a 
woman’s torture, ends with the words, 
“At this point the witch expired.” 
To this childlike or horrific side of the 
German mind Dr. Rose devotes his 
first two chapters—‘‘ The Medieval 
Beast Epic”’ and “ The Historical Dr. 
Faust and the Folk Book”. He adds 
two chapters on the more simple and 
humorous side as seen in Grimmel- 
shausen’s Simplicissimus and in Baron 
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Munchausen, whose crazy boasting 
gave rise to Raspe’ s “lie-story ”’, still 
much read in England during last 
century, for it was first written in 
English and was published in Oxford. 

Dr. Rose next proceeds to the greatest 
period of German literature—the hun- 
dred years from the appearance of 
Lessing to the death of Heine. In 
spite of Lessing’s definite and incisive 
mind, the prevailing mood at the be- 
ginning of this period was that 
tearful introspection and self-pity which 
is sentimentality. It reached its finest 
expression in Werther, where the tender 
melancholy was touched with true 
passion, and so obtained a vast popu- 
larity, extending to the Far East. 
Even in England, within ten years of 
its publication, Mrs. Salmon’s Royal 
Historical Waxwork Show included 
“The Death of Werter, Attended by 
Charlotte and Her Family’, of which 
Dr. Rose has copied a handbill; and 
I have myself seen a tea-set adorned 
with pictures of the woeful tragedy. 
As further illustration of this sweet 
sorrow, Dr. Rose inserts an admirable 
chapter on Novalis, the most shadowy 
and woe-begone of all the sentimental 
poets, and yet notable as having sug- 
gested to Heine a passage of ironic pity 
in his Romantic School, and supplied 
Carlyle with some of his favourite 
aphorisms (“ Philosophy is properly a 
Home-Sickness,” “‘ We touch Heaven 
when we lay our hand on a human 
body’’, and a few others). 

In treating of this great period, 
Dr. Rose makes small mention of 
Schiller—for, indeed, his reputation is 
no longer so high as it was—but we 
are given a chapter on the unusual and 
interesting subject of Goethe’s relation 
to the Jews. In the course of his long 
and varied life, Goethe, naturally, con- 
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tradicted himself, and his opinion of 
the Jews changed from the extreme — 
dislike, which approved of the old laws 
forbidding a Jew to spend the night in 
Jena, to high appreciation of their 
“excellent talents in the fields of art 
and science.” The horror of the Ghetto 
life in his native Frankfurt remained 
with him, but his friendship with Rahel _ 
Varnhagen von Ense, and his delight 
in hearing young Felix Mendelssohn 
play to him are well known. 

But of intense interest as the whole » 
of this book must be to all who seek 
insight into the mind and literature 
of the German people, the freshest 
and most interesting part to myself is 
the account of quite recent German 
writers. Our knowledge of a foreign 
literature is always likely to be at 
least ten years behindhand, but here — 
Dr. Rose brings us right up to the 
present time. In the later works of 
Goethe himself we find a tendency to 
abstract ideas and cosmic types devoid — 
of separate personality ; but after the 
War (which is said to have produced a 
million and a half War poems) this 
habit of ‘“ Expressionism” grew in- 
Germany, as in Russia, to extreme 
lengths, being used especially in the 
propaganda of revolutionary ideals. In_ 
England we have been shown some- 
thing of it in Ernst Toller’s Machine 
Smashers, which opened with Byron’s- 
great revolutionary speech in the House ~ 
of Lords, and in Man in the Mass 
The whole movement was a protest 
against the perversion of mankind into 
Robots by machinery ; but Dr. Rose, — 
who keeps pace with Germany right 
up to the present moment, tells us 
the movement is already passing, and 
German writers are returning to the 
simpler and more concrete forms of | 
the Folk language and nature. ‘ 
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A LIVELY CORRESPONDENCE 


by C. E. M. Joap 


ELLEN TERRY AND BERNARD 
- SHAW: A CORRESPONDENCE, 
_ edited by Christopher St. John. 
_ Constable, 21s. 


Tue best thing about this correspon- 
dence is—what reviewers seem in 
general to have ignored—Mr. Shaw’s 
preface to it. Here is Mr. Shaw writing 
a brand-new preface in his own in- 
imitable style, with epigrams exploding, 
jokes coruscating, serried sentences 
whipping past the reader like bullets 
and carrying him on through forty-eight 
pages at such a dizzying speed that 
he is left at the end of it with scarcely 
enough breath to declare that he has 
not had such reading since Shaw 
finished the Preface to Back to 
Methuselah—the Prefaces to Saint Joan 
and The Apple Cart never having 
quite come up to scratch. In the 
course of it Mr. Shaw describes the 
old stock acting companies of the 
provincial towns, and compares their 
ranting to the polite mumbling of the 
modern “ reserved ’’ school of acting— 
“it is really more satisfactory to hear 
an actor say meechee-yah-eeld, and 
know that he means my child, than 
to hear him say msha, and wonder 
what on earth the fellow thinks he is 
mumbling ’’—diagnoses the reasons for 
his grudge against Irving—“ I perceive 
now that I never forgave him for 
baffling the plans I made for him ”— 
comments upon the absence of malice 
from his own make-up—‘ my double 
training as a critic of highly sensitive, 
living persons and a propagandist of 
seditious, not to say subversive, political 


views, kept me constantly on my guard 
against letting my temper get the 
better of me or my manners the worse 
of me; in short, against the least in- 
dulgence of personal malice ”’—and 
explains how Irving’s incurable ‘‘ stagi- 
ness”’, his lack of interest in the 
drama, the other actors, and, indeed, 
in anything and everything except his 
own acting, drove him (Shaw) to 
destroy Ellen Terry’s “ belief in him 
and give shape and consciousness to 
her sense of having her possibilities 
sterilised by him”. Finally he ex- 
plains why the epistolary endearments 
which passed for over twenty-five 
years between Ellen Terry and himself 
—there are over two hundred letters 
from Miss Terry and, we are assured, 
as many from Shaw, although his 
have not all been preserved—must not 
be taken at their amorous face-value. 
Ellen Terry, he points out, was an 
actress ; that is, she was the opposite 
of alady. A lady is a person “ trained 
to the utmost degree in the art and 
habit of concealing her feelings” ; 
an actress is a person “trained even 
more severely in the art and habit 
of displaying her feelings’. It was 
the habit of the theatre to use pro- 
miscuous endearments, the producer’s 
“ Old Boy ” for the men and “ Darling ”’ 
for the women being as conventional 
as the shop assistant’s Sir and Madam. 
Ellen Terry, moreover, was a woman of 
genius, born, as Nietzsche would say, 
on the far side of good and evil. She 
did not outrage moral prejudices any 
more than she respected them; she 
was one of those rare beings who could 
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“walk through them as if they were I love you soulfully and bodyfully, 
not there.” ‘‘One may say that her properly and improperly, every way 
marriages were adventures and her that a woman can be loved ” rhap 
friendships enduring ”’. sodises G.B.S. { 


Shaw, too, was a man of genius, What are the letters about ? About 
trained in the obsolete ‘‘ and objection- everything and nothing, but mainly 
able tradition” of eighteenth-century about plays and players, Shaw’s at- 
Irish gallantry, which made it in- tempts to wean Ellen Terry from 
evitable for him to address every JIrving’s and win her for his own 
woman as if she were a goddess. The drama; about his efforts to establish - 
object of his work, admittedly, was to that drama in the teeth of public 
knock woman off her pedestal; but, apathy and critical hostility ; about his 
2 like all reactionaries, I was steeped journeys and hers; about his country 
in the tendency against which I was holidays bicycling with the Webbs, — 
reacting’; so that it was part of staying with Charles Trevelyan, marry- 
his “ conventional manner to concede ing Charlotte Townsend; about what> 
a pedestal to every woman as such”. people said to him about her and to~ 
For all these reasons and many others, her about him. His letters are brilliant, 
we are warned against drawing from clever, witty, whimsical ; hers tender 
the letters “ the inferences which would and—if one may use for once in its 
be drawn from the same language on rieht sense that most abused of all 


the part of a governess corresponding words—‘ womanly ” i 
; ‘Ora . — yy’. And if) you 
a a see student ”. And what wonder that these letters should have 
anguage it Is | passed between two people who, as 


“ Are you a blackmailer, my pre- Shaw writes to Harris, “‘ were all the - 
cious ?’”’ asks Ellen of G.B.S. ‘‘ Your time within a shilling hansom ride of ; 
letters make me shriek with laughter’’, one another’s doors, yet never saw 
replies G.B.S. ‘‘ As I knew all along, one another in private, and the only 
you never were a man”’, says Ellen time I ever touched her was on the 
Terry. “I felt your presence straining first night of Brassbound ” (which Shaw ~ 
my heart all through. Think of that, wrote for her) ‘‘ when I formally kissed — 
dear Ellen, even when you had that her hand”, it is well to remember 
wicked, cruel, Indian-savageous, ridicu- Shaw’s own comment “ that long and 
lous plumage in your blessed hair to intimate correspondence can only occur 
warn me that you have no heart”, between people who never meet one 
chides G.B.S. rapturously, but doing a another” (as witness Swift and Stella), 
little propaganda against women’s habit and that “talking hampered by 
of wearing portions of dead birds in material circumstances is awkward and 
their hair, by the way. ‘‘ Dearest and unsatisfactory after the perfect freedom — 
Everest, I’ve been ill, quite ill. Be- of writing between people who can 
cause of not hearing from you”’, says write”. . 


E.T. 

i Perhaps I should end by saying, in 
a ‘ ne ve youd not slavery hug, case I have not already implied it, that 
is ? nd bu Pee eats hour the letters are a delight to read, and 

e arms of Elizabeth Mugg. that I would more gladly give this 


I should write the same about book asa : 
: present to a friend t 
you, if there were any rhyme to Ellen. other published this suis han any — 


_ LORD ROSEBERY, by the Marquess 
of Crewe, K.G. Two Volumes. Lon- 
don. John Murray. 10931. 


_ Lorp CrEwe’s biography of Lord 
_ Rosebery is at once a most fascinating 
and a rather disappointing book. 
It is fascinating on account of 
_ the personality of Lord Rosbery, 
_ disappointing, partly by reason of 
faults in execution, partly through 
_ failure—from no fault of the author— 
_ to solve the insoluble riddle of Lord 
- Rosebery’s character. As to faults of 
technique it seems as if Lord Crewe 
- had been embarrassed, if not over- 
whelmed by the wealth of material ; 
but a good deal of that which he has 
actually utilised might, without detri- 
ment to the portrait, have been 
ignored. In places Lord Crewe would 
seem to be reproducing, quite un- 
- necessarily, the trivialities of a daily 
diary, ¢.g., on p. 208 I read that 
“ Rosebery . .. visited Postwick Hill... 
there he shot partridges and visited 
neighbours near Cromer. . . . He then 
_ returned to Scotland....’’ Are such 
details of any interest or importance ? 
Many of the extracts, again, from the 
diary kept in the United States with 
records of meals and conversations 
with unimportant people might, with 
advantage have been omitted. Once 
‘more, Lord Crewe has an irritating 
habit of summarising speeches in the 
oratio obliqua of a reporter, thus taking 
all the sparkle out of Lord Rosebery’s 
generous wine. True he also quotes 
directly at times and invariably to the 
great advantage of the orator. An 
_instance in point is Lord Rosebery’s 
address at the unveiling of the memorial 
tablet to Cecil Rhodes at Oxford. 
‘I happened to have heard that address. 
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It was one of the most brilliant and 
graceful things of the kind to which 
I ever listened ; but no one would 
guess it from Lord Crewe’s_ bald 
summary (Vol. ii, p. 615). Of the 
speech at the unveiling of the bust of 
Lord Salisbury at Oxford—a speech 
which I did not hear but which I 
believe was equally good—I can find 
no mention at all. Again, there are, 
despite the great fulness of treatment, 
irritating lacune as, e.g., in regard to 
Rosebery’s resignation of the Under- 
Secretaryship of the Home Office 
(Vol. i, ‘p. 170). ~ There are’ “two 
indirect allusions to the resignation, 
but direct statement there is none, 
nor is the letter to Mr. Gladstone 
quoted. 

These, however, are defects of tech- 
nique, and do not affect the fidelity of 
the portrait of Lord Rosebery. That 
the portrait is a faithful one none can 
doubt. There is probably no one but 
Lord Crewe who could have painted 
it half so well. But it is not entirely 
illuminating. For that, the subject, 
not the artist, is responsible. As Lord 
Crewe justly says: ‘‘ When all is said 
and done, Rosebery remains something 
of an enigma to those who knew him 
best.” Can we then wonder that he 
remains an enigma to those who knew 
him slightly, or not at all? Yet some 
things are clear enough—almost tragi- 
cally clear: and the first thing is that 
with all his great gifts, opportunities 
and endowments, loves, friendships 
and successes, Rosebery was an un- 
happy man. Can any man be really 
happy who does not habitually sleep 
well? Rosebery was tortured by 
insomnia, and that was perhaps re- 
sponsible for the almost morbid intro- 
spection which is so clearly revealed in 
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this book. Conscious of great powers 
Rosebery was so self-critical, so fastid- 
ious in his standards, as to be almost 
afraid, it would seem, of putting his 
powers to the test. Did he ever accept 
a public engagement or an appoint- 
ment of any kind without having first 
declined it, with elaborate explanation 
of his unfitness for it? While an under- 
graduate at Christ Church, he was 
sounded about a seat in Parliament, 
but (in a letter to his mother Oct. 27, 
1867) he enumerates the “ insuperable 
obstacles ”’ to acceptance of the sugges- 
tion. In 1869 he declines a flattering 
request from Lord Granville that he 
should second the Address in the 
House of Lords—again with con- 
vincing reasons. In 1872, Mr. Glad- 
stone,who had strong views on the value 
of apprenticeship, in politics, offered 
him a Household appointment which 
he declined on the ground (besides 
“ private reasons ’’) of “ incompetency 
to perform satisfactorily either class of 
the duties which would devolve upon 
me’’—as a _Lord-in-Waiting, com- 
bined with representation of the Poor 
Law Board in the House of Lords. In 
1873 he declined (but subsequently 
accepted) the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Linlithgow. In 1881 he accepted an 
Under-Secretaryship, but resigned it 
in 1883: and in the same year declined 
the Scottish Office; and in 1884 
declined, but on being begged to 
reconsider his refusal, accepted the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Midlothian. The 
Prime Minister, comments Lord Crewe 
“did not often find such coyness in 
the ranks of possible office-holders.”’ 
Invited in 1884 to take the office of 
Works with a seat in the Cabinet 
Rosebery was “not in a mood to 
accept work immediately”, but early 
in 1885 accepted it. And so on. 

What is the explanation of all this 
coyness? Perhaps Lord Rosebery 
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himself supplied it: “‘ The secret of 
my life,’ he wrote after his final 
retirement ‘‘ which seems to me suffi- 
ciently obvious, is that I always 
detested politics . . . when I found 
myself in this evil-smelling bog I was 
always trying to extricate myself. 
That is the secret of what people used 
to call my lost opportunities, and so 
forth.”’ Those last words come home 
to me, for one of the first articles I ever 
contributed to The Fortnightly Review 
was on “Lord Rosebery’s Chance” 
(December 1900). 

I had an immense admiration for 
Lord Rosebery. I shared his intense 
belief in the destiny of the Empire. 
Like him, I was among the earliest 
members of the Imperial Federation 
League. Like him, I was an ardent 
advocate of areformed SecondChamber. 
He seemed to be inspired by enthu- 
siasms, but enthusiasms which did not 
appeal to my own political leader. Con- 
sequently, it seemed not impertinent 
to address to him, through the columns 
of The Fortnightly Review, the adjura- 
tion referred to. The political situation 
in 1900 evidently offered him an oppor- 
tunity which, if accepted, would have 
given him a place in the history of 
English politics far higher than that 
which he now fills. 

One word should be added. 
Rosebery was, I am convinced, en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing that he 
“detested politics”. He did nothing 
of the kind. Politics was as the 
breath of his nostrils. What he 
“detested” was the dirty game with 
which the noblest of careers is too often 
identified: the self-seeking and_per- 
sonal intrigue; the trade of the 
Tadpoles and Tapers. All that he 
detested ; and rightly ; it is detestable. 
But to Politics—the science of the 
State, in our own case, the service of an 
Empire State—he was devoted. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF MAN, by 
_ Gerald Heard, with illustrations and 
diagrams by William Kermode. 
a Cape. tos. 6d. 

_ AFTER THE DELUGE: A Study of 
_ Communal Psychology, by Leonard 
Woolf. Vol. I. The Hogarth Press. 


15s. 


ne 
SS 
_ ALIENATED by the extraordinary jar- 
; gon in which the psychologists clothe 
_ their ruminations, most of us are con- 
_ tent to leave the subject of man’s mind 
Becverely alone. We go on admiring 
_ the wonders of scientific discovery, we 
pay our little tribute to abstract 
: © condensations of a historical process, 
_ such as Democracy or Socialism or 
_ Evolution, though indeed at moments 
we are overwhelmed by the sudden fear 
_ that, after all, we are a-whoring after 
false gods. But the real meaning of 
history, the inner significance of our 
_ present discontents, especially, we do 
- not careto penetrate. Even Mr. H.G. 
_ Wells reveals a pathetic obsession with 
 externals, with the actual manifesta- 
tions of man’s power—or his folly— 
and shirks the supreme effort of a 
synthesis. 
Mr. Gerald Heard, however, has 
_ dared. He has applied the teachings of 
modern psychology to the phenomena 
of history and presented us with just 
that food of humanism for which the 
men and women of this age are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, craving. A 
book which ranges over eons of time, 
all history and pre-history, which is, in 
itself, a prodigious compendium of 
anthropological and sociological know- 
ledge, can scarcely be recommended for 
light reading. But for those who have 
minds to think, Mr. Heard’s unveiling 
of the psyche repays the closest atten- 
tion. Here is the clue to human 
. destiny. 
The author’s thesis is simple enough, 
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Every stage of history is, not a rung 
of the ladder of physical evolution, 
but a water-mark left by the tide of the 
human spirit. What has significance 
and what alone has significance is the 
“slow inner evolution of the mind”. 
History is, therefore, no more and no 
less the process of man’s self-discovery, 
his becoming aware of himself and his 
relation with his situation. ‘‘ Man only 
acts and even apprehends according to 
the degree of his mental emergence.” 

The image of the tide is all-important. 
Only thus can we understand those 
periods of history, like the present, 
when mankind’s powers seem to have 
outrun his capacities. Human de- 
velopment is conditioned by the flux 
and reflux of man’s spiritual needs, 
“Romantic’”’ periods of action are 
followed by “‘classic ’’ phases of con- 
solidation. Expansion has now had a 
long run. The counter-process is setting 
in. Each “ classic’ period amounts to 
a coming to terms with the new cos- 
mology that has itself issued from 
man’s evolving spirit. A “settlement ” 
is sought, such as the Reformation 
which stabilized things for a matter of 
two hundred years, the Political Revo- 
lution (1789), now manifestly due to be 
superseded, because man has ceased to 
see himself simply as an individual, he is 
ready to meet the demands of social . 
action; and finally Bolshevism, the 
attempt to fix a stable, permanent 
framework for the Economic Revolu- 
tion. The attempt itself is doomed to 
failure, since the growth of man’s spirit 
does not stop; but it is a real advance 
which should set us on the road of 
bringing the State up-to-date, an 
urgent task. 

“ Tt is the mind of man that deposits 
the social form in which man lives”, 
says Mr. Heard. That very significant 
fact is the starting-point of the magnum 
opus by Mr. Leonard Woolf of which we 
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have here only the first volume. A/fter 
the Deluge is nothing less than an 
examination of the ideas going on in 
men’s minds, that led to the cataclysm 
of 1914-18. We ought to be clear by 
now that “the causes [of the war] 
existed in the minds of those who 
suffered it”. Therefore the scientific 
historian, which Mr. Woolf would like 


to be, must not merely record events as- 


illustrating a process of cause and 
effect. He must investigate the 
psychological matrix or mould of our 

age, and of past ages, and show us how 
each is shaped to reflect men’s spiritual 
development. “ The history of politics 
is the history of psychology.” 

Only the Preliminary section of this 
volume is concerned with the funda- 
mental conception of history that brings 
it into relation with Mr. Heard’s essay. 
The rest is a lively and penetrating 
study of the democratic idea, whence 
it arose, how it came into collision— 
and still comes into collision—with a 
structure of society based on quite other 
postulates, such as inheritance and 
privilege, and why it is not affected in 
the slightest by contemporary demon- 
strations that its political forms as 
devised in the nineteenth century are 
inadequate. For democracy is not a 
patent medicine, nor 

“a branch of science or meta- 

physics . . . it is primarily an atti- 

tude of mind, a psychological matrix, 
which, once it has left its stamp upon 
the mind, determines in what way it 
shall regard the anonymous indi- 
vidual and the community.” 
The fundamental axiom is that “‘ every- 
one has an equal right to happiness ”’. 
It may be disputed that man does not 
live for happiness alone. But when 
Mr. Woolf makes us see that this 
aspiration itself was the fruits of man’s 
thrilling awareness of his individuality, 
which was becoming generalized in the 
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eighteenth century, he has explained a 3 


great deal. The gilt is now off the 
gingerbread. Hence new forms of 


fhm ees 


society and of State-worship which lay 


emphasis rather on social needs. The | 
psychological Jeitmotif, however, re- 


mains, and no power on earth can arrest 


the triumph of human values, the — 


emergence of man. 


W. HorsFALL CARTER. | 
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SLOVAKIA THEN AND NOW. 
Arranged by R. W. Seton Watson. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


THIs compilation of reviews by eminent 
Slovaks of the progress made in various 
spheres since the enfranchisement of 
Slovakia, should prove valuable to 
students, and of great interest to the 
general reader. 

The introductory section written by 
Professor Seton Watson himself takes, 
of course, the standpoint of one who 
has long chosen his side in the rivalry 
between Greek and Magyar for influence 
in Slovakia. That side was not, how- 
ever, chosen without good reason, and 
Professor Seton Watson is not in the 


least afraid to criticize his friends, and _ 


outlines. several ways in which their 
conduct of affairs could be improved. 

Such impartiality cannot of course 
be approached by members of the 
Slovak community itself. Its place is 
taken by solid backing of fact for their 
contentions ; and for the most part the 
feeling displayed is remarkably calm in 
tone. If there are one or two places 
where a fuller explanation might bring 
to light minor flaws in the argument, 
they are only minor ones, and the 
introductory section warns us where to 
look for them. 

Particular praise is due to the 
section by Dr. Milan Hodja, a former 


“Minister of Education for the Republic, 


i 


‘ 
r 


‘ 


on the political evolution of 
Slovakia. It reflects something of 


those wider European ideals with which 


_ President Masaryk has known how to 
inspire the better of his followers. 


& 
' 


Readers who know the name of Kos- 


_ suthas that of a champion of liberalism 
_ will also be interested and perhaps 
_ enlightened by his examination of this 


_ reputation. 


It is interesting to note 


that the Slav minorities in Hungary 


vs 


were in some ways more loyal to the 
Emperor than the Hungarians them- 
selves, and to compare this phenomenon 


_ with the special position of the British 


Dominions to-day in their relation with 


the Crown. 


The book is agreeable in format and 


illustrated in such a way as to convey 


both the material and the spiritual 
qualities of Slovak national life. There 
are useful maps, but unfortunately no 
index is provided. 

ALAN WELLS. 


OTHER DIMENSIONS. Edited by 
Mrs. Henry Cust. Jonathan Cape. 
12s. 6d. 

Tuts further “Selection from the 

Later Correspondence of Victoria, Lady 

Welby ”’—to give it its full sub-title— 


represents, if one may so call it, the 


scientific, as distinguished from the 
religious development of a thinker who 
to the end of her life was spiritually 
minded in the truest sense of that word. 


The peculiar and precious quality 


of Lady Welby’s mind,” says Dr. 
Jacks in his introduction to these 
Letters, was ‘‘the acuteness of her 
spiritual hearing’, and he aptly com- 
pares the universe as she conceived it, 
to ‘a spoken sentence”, which philo- 
sophy endeavours to articulate more 
clearly, but the harmonies which she, 


‘ with the acuteness of her inward ear, 


was better fitted than most to dis- 
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tinguish and set down. With what 
zeal and devotion she set herself to do 
this, these letters make abundantly 
clear. How widely she read, with what 
acute discrimination she analysed the 
forms of expression of__ biologists, 
mathematicians, metaphysicians, socio- 
logists, is apparent both from her own 
letters and from her correspondents’ 
replies. A reference to the index shows 
her in cémmunication with most of the 
leading thinkers of her time, and the 
letters themselves are abundant evi- 
dence of her ability to meet them on 
their own level, whilst interpreting, or 
as she would have said “ Translating’, 
their thought by the light of her own 
special criterion, the science of Sig- 
nifics. What that stimulus meant to 
minds less practised than hers in 
ceaseless clarification of expression, 
Dr. Jacks finds it hard to over-estimate. 
“Why should life be a riddle and why 
do we want to solve it?” she had 
written. ‘What answer”, says Dr. 
Jacks, “‘does she give to her own 
question? In a sense, none. But I 
think she does a greater thing than 
answer it by gradually revealing to 
those who follow her attentively, the 
power, the dynamic reality of the 
question itself.” What this revelation 
meant, both to herself and to her 
generation, must be read in the letters 
themselves. JANET E. COURTNEY. 


PHILIP’S INTERNATIONAL 
ATLAS. George Philip and Son. 
ao. 28s 


OncE the world was flat in the imagina- 
tion of mankind, but never could the 
same be said of the excitement its 
distances conjured up. The horizon 
was ever a misty blue to which distance 
lent an enchantment, bringing rhapso- 
dies from poets and obscure and mystic 
scrawls from cartographers. From 
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Rome to Britain was an adventure 
into a wilderness of grey waters, but 
thus and thus and by this way, said 
the cartographers, the path was cut 
across the sea. Tacitus, describing the 
voyage around the northern coast of 
the barbarian islands, was a more 
voluble but a less useful member of the 
crew than he who sat and upon parch- 
ment scratched the indentations of the 
rocky coast. 


What a tradition the geographers of 
the world have built to their renown ! 
Now the farthest corners of the globe 
are mapped and remoteness is made 
tangible and familiar. The trackless 
wastes of snow, the desert’s dusty face, 
field, valley and mountain forbid no 
more, but invite the inquisitive foot to 
paths that are not plain upon the 
ground but which the cartographer’s 
science has made clear for mankind to 
follow. 


Philip’s Atlas was the geographic 
gospel of this reviewer’s boyhood. Care- 
fully traced upon its pages were the 
outlines which, with all carbon 
blemishes removed, found their way 
each week to the geography class. Its 
decision was final in all winter games 
that involved the names of outlandish 
places. Best of all, it was a world of 
romance into which the head could dip 
and the mind rove when all that was 
environmental was commonplace, when 
the imagination pined for the Pacific 
and the Indian oceans, South Sea 
islands, and lands set deliciously green 
and ochre-coloured among the ultra- 
marine seas of Mr. Philip’s portrayal. 

Here is a new edition of the Atlas, 
complete with amendments and addi- 
tions which the international turmoil 
of this century has necessitated. A 
book which should stand upon the 
shelves of every home. 


Lovat Dicxson. 
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THE LIFE OF IBSEN, by Halvdan 
Koht. Allen & Unwin. Two 
volumes. 30S. 


A DEFINITIVE biography of Ibsen has 
long been an evident need, and now 
that it has been written at last by one 
who not only knew Ibsen in his later 
years, but has long himself been known 
as the discerning editor of his post- 
humous papers, one can have nothing 
but praise for its method, its complete- 
ness, its perception, and—in a full spirit 
of reverence for genius—its candour. 
There is nothing here, not a trace, of 
the tittering smart-aleck superiority 
of not a little recent biography. Pro- 
fessor Koht paints his subject whole, 
but with the faults and failings, the 
pride, the trivial touchiness, the over- 
bearing anger, the harbouring of resent- 
ment, the “small bourgeois snobbery ”’, 
all set in their due perspective. He can 
afford to do so, for though it is a grim 
and not very lovable figure who 
emerges, it is Ibsen; and when all is 
said and done, the plays, and the mind 
that gave them birth, have not been 
mulcted a doit of their greatness, nor 
this impressive statue in the Scandi- 
navian mists shifted an inch on his 
high pedestal. 

For this biographer goes deep beyond 
these superficialities to sound the 
creative spirit itself. When Ibsen was 
old he had the wish to write a book 
about himself “which shall unite my 
life and my writing into a compre- 
hensible whole.” It was a project never 
realised—until, may we not say, now. 
That, almost exactly, is what this 
present work achieves, following its 
subject from birth to death in copious 
but never extravagant detail, showing 
how each experience contributed to 
make the man, how the work, poem by 
poem and play by play, flowered out of 
the life, and how the poet and the 
thinker found both expression and ful- 
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filment in proclaiming the importance 
f personality and—even though he 
imself was often inspired rather by 
nger—the supremacy of human love. 
bsen’s writings, like those of all great 
genius, were born in the very depths of 
the soul, and emerged but slowly from 
_the creative darknesses, each one contri- 
-buting to that which succeeded it, so 
that a single organic relation may be 
-discerned—for those who will look 
deep enough—between the man and all 
he wrote, and a single consistency of 
character perceived in the most appar- 
ently contradictory shiftings of position. 
These were not lacking in Ibsen, who 
trod a long pilgrimage from the poor 
youth of Skien and Grimstad, ashamed 
of his poverty, to the world-honoured 
celebrity of Oslo, the guest of kings—a 
journey which produced, if no real 
desertion of his original radicalism, at 
least some ostensible changings of party, 
‘involved him in bitter quarrels and 
broken friendships, made him first 
Norwegian nationalist then anti-nation- 
alist, and drove him to spend much of 
his life abroad. His biographer re- 
creates with real success the atmosphere 
of those controversial days. 


In this country Ibsen has been known 
too much as a dramatist of social 
problems. Professor Koht establishes 
a truer proportion, first by the sheer 
‘space devoted to the earlier poetry, and 
again by showing how all his writings 
sprang from a subjective spiritual need, 
successfully suggesting that only in the 
light of Ibsen’s own personal develop- 
ment can they be fully understood. To 
that degree this biography is an indis- 
pensable piece of “ Ibsenana’”’, and one 
must regret so frankly mediocre a trans- 
lation. Yet astronger integrity shines 
even through the flabby prose, and the 
book claims first-rank importance, both 
‘as information and, technically, as 
biography. GEOFFREY WEST. 
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THE GEORGIAD, A Charlotade, by 
Roy Campbell. Boriswood. 5s. 


THERE is always room in the world 
and a welcome in our hearts for a good 
satirist—sometimes even if we our- 
selves are the victims of his cudgel 
or his shafts. It was, therefore, with 
pleasurable anticipation that I took up 
Mr. Campbell’s The Georgiad. The 
vigorous and manly style, and the 
excellence of his craftsmanship in 
former books, were an assurance in 
advance that here was something good 
to be sampled. Nor was I disappointed 
so far as the technical aspect of the . 
work was concerned. The writing of 
this book is brilliant, vigorous, racy, 
and pungent, as indeed one would 
expect of its author. Moreover, like 
a genuine satirist, he lays about him 
in a full-blooded manner. Here is no 
respecter of persons, but a veritable 
Herakles of literature, with a ready 
eye for anything and everything 
reprehensible in the Georgi-Augean 
stables of modern literary London. 

Of Herakles, however, we are told 
that he succeeded in cleansing the 
stables once and for all—a report which, 
I fear, is not likely to run current of 
Mr. Campbell in his turn. For one 
thing, I doubt whether he really expects 
this virulent onslaught to have any 
effect, timely and beneficial as would 
be a clean-up of our literary stews and 
establishments for back-scratching. But 
Mr. Campbell defeats himself by the 
very excess of his purgative methods. 
For it will be remembered of Herakles 
that he never was said to have pub- 
lished abroad a detailed list of the 
varieties of filth which he discovered 
while at his task. Still less did he so 
demean himself as publicly to increase 
with his own excrement the mass of 
corruption already existing. 


Joun LINNELL. 
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AN ADMIRABLE CRITIC 


by RicHarD CHURCH 


PORTRAITS, by Desmond MacCarthy. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


WHENEVER I go to a theatre and see 
there the back of Mr. MacCarthy’s head, 
I feel a glow of warmth, for I know 
that during the following week I shall 
read a criticism which hits the nail on 
the head, while the blow is delivered 
with grace. Two faculties, hardness 
and grace, characterise this admirable 
critic. He has a rare faculty for detect- 
ing the spurious, the ingratiating, in 
life and literature, and no amount of 
window-dressing or any other kind 
of superficial dexterity can bluff him, 
How, after so many years in the hurly- 
burly of the literary and social worlds, 
he is able to keep his freshness it is 
difficult to know; but I think that it 
is due to one fundamental and deeply 
religious factor. He is disillusioned 
about himself. Again and again his 
' writing suggests that he has looked into 
his own life, examining its sources and 
its courses with a merciless curiosity 
and ambition, and has turned away in 
agony. 

That is the point which every man 
must reach if he is going to understand 
even the most elementary truths about 
his fellow-creatures. Out of the despair 
of self comes forth charity and sweet- 
ness, the ability to appreciate the 
virtues of failure, and to estimate at 
their proportionate worth the triumphs 
of success. There is something grim 
about Mr. MacCarthy’s terrible dex- 
terity in analysing human motives. 
He has such a delicate touch in this 
surgery, and by the slightest deviation 
of his scalpel can lay bare the most un- 


pleasant festerings. He likes to asso- 
ciate with the great and the renowned : 
Asquith, Balfour, Henry James, Mere- 
dith. But it is a necessity of his 
nature. Without it he could not 
exercise his skill. To my mind, that 
skill amounts to genius, for it could not 
be acquired by practice or scholarship. 
These things he has added to his 
strength ; but the faculty was there, 
compelling his life—with a cruel,double- 
edged weapon—and making him seek 
naturally the best material. In the 
same way a skilled cabinet-maker seeks 
wood with the most delicate grain. 

Mr. MacCarthy dedicates his Portraits 
to himself, aged twenty-two, and 
thereby shows for a moment the wound 
inflicted by the double edge of his 
weapon. ‘‘ You never intended me to 
become a critic, did you?” he says, 
interrogating his younger self. “I 
slipped into it.”” But do we not all slip 
into our best work, our true vocations ? 
Do we not all plan grandiose schemes 
which are only partially suited to our 
talents, and from which we gradually 
slide—if we are pleasing to the gods— 
into a more comfortable activity ? 
Mr. MacCarthy has certainly been 
favoured, as we shall discover more 
fully when the remaining volumes of 
his collected critical work have ap- 
peared, and we are able to appreciate 
what a positive and creative part he 
plays in the world of English letters, — 

It is difficult to go into detailed 
comment about the character studies in 
this book. They all show the same 
combination of acuteness of analysis, 
breadth and sensuousness of observa- 
tion, and above these elements the 
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brooding personality of the writer—a 
personality which I find emanating 
yeritleness, poetic compassion, and a 
shrewd tolerance more devastating than 
any partisan denunciation could be. 


He might say it of himself, for 
we find him confessing to Henry 
James that ‘‘I want to be in everything. 
Perhaps that is why I cannot write ; it 
makes me feel absolutely alone.”’ That 
is, indeed, a simple explanation of so 
complicated and intricately critical a 
personality. The odd thing is that, 
with a characteristic modesty, while 
putting his finger on the important 
point in his own life, he has overlooked 
the very relevant fact that he has 
written; and written with economy, 
dignity and beauty. 
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AN INNKEEPER’S DIARY, by John 
Fothergill. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


It is not often that an innkeeper has 
the time to write one book and edit 
another (The Fothergill Omnibus) and 
have them both served up piping hot 
for the Christmas market. But Mr. 
Fothergill is no ordinary innkeeper. 
Only a man of genius, and a shrewd 
man of affairs, could have turned the 
somewhat bedraggled “ Spreadeagle ”’ 
of Thame of 1922, depending for its 
profits on the bar and the weekly half- 
crown Farmers’ Ordinary, into the 
charmingly furnished inn of to-day, 
with its well-stocked cellars, its ex- 
cellent food—not to mention its delicate 
attentions of rose-leaf jam and Grecian 
honey. 


A Valuable Guide to the French Exhibition 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PAINTING 


A Study in Conflict 


By JOHN ROTHENSTEIN, Ph.D., M.A. 
Author of “The Artists of the 1890's,” etc. 


An account of the rise of modern painting from 1793 to the 


advent of Cézanne. Dr. Rothenstein sees in nineteenth 
century painting the climax of an age-long struggle between 
‘the Classical and Romantic traditions, between such classicists 
as David, Ingres, Puvis de Chavannes, and romantic leaders like 
Delacroix, Gericault, Daumier, etc. The book ends with an 
analysis of the Impressionist movement. 


With 16 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., Wi 
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Many are the amusing stories that 
the author has to tell of people known 
and unknown who have stepped over 
the 18th century portals of the Spread- 
eagle. Best, perhaps, is that of 
Ernest Thesiger who, asked why he 
had come, replied that it was so long 
since he had been in a lunatic asylum. 
There is also the grim account of the 
irascible school mistress who terminated 
a dispute over an account by slapping 
the author’s face ! 

Mr. Fothergill does not suffer boors 
gladly and, by dint of frank words 
when persuasion has failed, he has 
successfully eliminated all those visitors 
who might be classed under the title of 
“undesirables ’’. Nevertheless, one 
could wish that he were little kinder 
to commercial travellers who, after all, 
are a longsuffering race and decent 
in their habits. 


As a character sketch of the author o’ 
these amusing reminiscences one cannot 
do better than quote the words o: 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe who, on a piece o 
the Common Room note paper of the 
inn, left the following poem : 


“‘ The paper I am writing on 
Is not as reticent as John ; 
The little picture at the top 
Is not so obvious a fop ; 
The thickness of its texture is 
Not half so durable as his ; 
And nothing I can write upon it, 
Chant Royal, virolay, or sonnet, 
Can even imitate the art 
Of classic balance in his heart, 
Or catch the cool antarctic thrill 
Of great Queen Anne in Fothergill.” 
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SELECTED FICTION 


YOUNG ENGLISH, by A. Scott 
Daniell. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


DESTINATION, by Leonid Bely. 
Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 


GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


THIS CRUCIBLE, by “A Modern 
Young Man.” Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 


THE recent flood of war literature was 
succeeded during the past year, by a 
gentler stream of school stories. The 
authors followed whole-heartedly the 
tradition of plain speaking that seems 
to have become firmly established. 
Their young people fall easy victims 
to the troubles of adolescence. The 
emotions that beset them are violent 
and unbridled. They are inclined to 


become hysterical and most of them 
obviously lack backbone. One imagines, 
reading these chronicles, that school life — 
since the war has become easier, less” 
rigorous, and that there has been a 
slight modification in the relations - 
between staff and boys in the public 
schools. Although it is natural for the 
old members of a school to rally to its 
defence when a colourful description of 
life there appears under the guise of 
fiction, I cannot help feeling that the 
frank, but not sensational, portrayal of 
educational establishments is all to the - 
good. To-day the bland and charming 
product of expensive schools has no 
place in the scheme of a sterner and 
more exacting world, and it is well that 
there should be a liberal ventilation of 
the problems that affect masters and 
; 


cca: pupils and parents. There 
s no doubt that the parents will have 
heir hearts gladdened by Mr. Scott 
Daniell’s pleasant Young English, The 
Story of a Schoolboy. Mr. Daniell’s 
Billy Highton is a delightful boy, 
1onest, decent, gifted with determina- 
ion and character. As the book is 
ledicated to ‘‘the pious memory of 
sir William Harpur’, founder of 
Bedford Modern School, it is probably 
not unreasonable to suppose that Mr. 
Daniell enjoyed immensely his own 
school days. Most of the people that 
one meets in his pages are normal and 
pleasant, and the nasty boys receive 
their deserts in the end, so that all is as 
it should be. Mr. Daniell has surveyed 
his school through  rose-coloured 
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spectacles but he has not allowed them 
to distort his vision unduly. 
Destination is the unhappiest school 
story I have ever read. Richard 
Thompson, the principal character, 
finds school life hopelessly uncongenial. 
He is one of the spectacled, pompous, 
unathletic boys who have no niche in the 
public school system. The school to 
which he is sent is famous for its great 
chapel, and Richard finds his main con- 
solation in religion. The picture of 
various aspects of school life is ex- 
tremely distressing. Mr. Bely treats the 
emotional friendship with great frank- 
ness. Bullying is prevalent. Richard 
meets with a sensational fate at the 
end. In fact, although it has none of 
(Continued on page 133) 
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4 Victorian trappings and is invested 
rith the usual modernities, Destination 
much in common with the senti- 
ental tales of the late Dean Farrar. 
t may be added that never before has 
he unhappiness of school life, as it 
trikes the unusual boy, been more 
onvincingly portrayed. This book is 
y turns startlingly true and ridicu- 
ously melodramatic. It is the story 
f a joyless childhood and youth. 
Miss Margaret Masterman’s Genile- 
nan’s Daughters are an amusing crowd, 
nd the author obviously enjoys herself 
vhen she is describing the humours of 
Redcliffe School. There is the un- 
crupulous, capable mistress with her 
doring followers and genuine ability ; 
he dull and pretentious visiting lec- 
urer with her preposterous lantern 
lides (the most amusing thing in the 
ook) ; the heroine, Joan, plucky and, 
t times, devastatingly honest; the 
ead mistress and her satellites, all 
xcellently drawn. Miss Masterman 
aay be congratulated on a most 
romising beginning. 

It is difficult to know what to say 
bout Tis Crucible, which is described 
s being by ‘A Modern Young Man.” 
is I read the book I felt that it might 
ave been written by the sardonic 
uthor of Decline and Fall, with the 
elp of an eccentric feminine collabo- 
ator. Complexes, séances, a Saturnalia 
saturing the boot boy, night clubs, 
eauty parlours, and an aeroplane 
isaster, are among the ingredients, 
nd, once or twice, I was inclined to 
hink that St. Aethelburga’s School 
as under the same management of 
uisrule as Narkover. It is difficult to 
now whether This Crucible should be 
reated as a humorous contribution to 
srious fiction or the reverse. I am 
iclined to suggest the second alter- 
ative. 

ERIC GILLETT. 
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ALEXANDERPLATZ, by _ Alfred 
Doéblin. Secker. 8s. 6d. 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH, by Hans 
Carossa. Secker. 6s. 


SOT, by Leonid Leonov. Putnam. 
7S. Of. 


“ ALEXANDERPLATZ”’ is the kind of 
novel which makes a sensation and is 
greatly overpraised. It is long; it is 
packed with characters; it has a 
it is about the Berlin 
underworld and has been written at 
the top of its author’s voice. There 
are a lot of good things in it, but 
fundamentally it is a bad and mistaken 
novel, an example of German romantic 
megalomania in one of its more tedious 
fantasies. Herr Doblin has written 
the scenario of what ought to be a good 
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film—one sees Emil Jannings in the 
role of Franz Biberkopf, the released 
convict who tries to “ make good ’’— 
but, as for “ Ulysses’, Alexanderplatz 
has nothing except the dry husk of that 
meaty and genial book. James Joyce’s 
manner is liquid and many dimen- 
sional, but in Alexanderplatz the stream 
of consciousness is a dead flat, black 
and white gesticulation of images on a 
cinema screen; and our faces are so 
closely pressed against it that we 
cannot be bothered to differentiate one 
shape from another. It is a mistake to 
believe that every man’s subconscious 
requires a megaphone; and it is an 
elementary mistake to write with sur- 
charged violence of violent things. In 
the struggles of Franz Biberkopf to 
free himself from his associates, I did 
not have much interest. The Alex- 
anderplatz, the square where the cafés 
glitter, the trains arrive, and all the life 
of a city gushes on its diverse errands, 
is the real hero of the book and Herr 
Déblin does succeed in packing it with 
life, or at least with a kind of garish 
police court life. But the book is 
without rhythm, there is nothing to hold 
the interest, and its superficiality is 
wearing. 

Boyhood and Youth, on the other 
hand, widens and deepens one’s experi- 
ence, though it is a short book about a 
few people in a limited and unexciting 
field. The diary-narrative is con- 
cerned with a boy’s life at his German 
school. Nothing of startling importance 
happens. Yet, without any straining 
after effect, without any blowing of 
their own trumpets, the characters 
are whole, clearly perceptible and are 
moved forward out of the distances of 
the author’s memory without falsifica- 
tion ; so that in his schoolmasters, his 
school friends, in his father and his 
mother, we see the lineaments of our 
own and recognise our own childhood 
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emotions. Herr Carossa is most su 
cessful in capturing the child’s almo: 
passionate sense of guilt in innocence : 
his genuine incomprehension of the 
adult code, the corporate solidarity and 
condescension of the boys before their 
masters. Herr Carossa’s book holds up 
a light in our memory and opens ne\ 
and wider circles of illumination i 
our spirit. 
Sot, the work of a young Russian 
who is sponsored by Maxim Gork 
could do with some of Herr Carossa’s 
simplicity. His narrative describes _ 
a dreary marshland in North Russia 
received the impact of the Five req 
Plan, and for this extraneous reason 
alone the book is of immense interest. 
Leonov’s powers are considerable. But. 
he is very frequently obscure for the 
reason that he cannot co-ordinate his 
emotion and excitement before his 
general theme. He is always making 
false starts at describing it. His methoc 
apparently is to rough in the actors 
and their setting first and only later 
to explain what they did there and 
why they did it. Thus one reads 
dozen pages which are completel 
mystifying until at long last one comes 
upon the clue. The fiend at Leonoy’ 
elbow is his style. It is by no means 
turgid and his metaphors are remark- 
able. I can compare it only to a swift 
and silvery luminous smoke that breeds 
ripe lights and savage shadows upon 
everything it touches. But in his desire 
to get physical reality alive on his page, 
clearness of narrative takes the hind- 
most. There was one excellent scene, in 
the full tradition of Russian realism 
which ought to be mentioned. It 
describes how an ageing woman’s 
husband and lover both catch her in 
the act of dyeing her hair. Sof is often 
an exasperating book, but it is worth 
reading. * 
V. S. PRITCHETT. 
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JY, by James Hanley. Bovriswood. 
7s. 6d. 


EN IN DARKNESS, by James 
py Lane. 7s. 6d. 


would be conveniently easy to dis- 
iss Mr. Hanley as an author obsessed 
th the brutalities of life. From 
ginning to end there is not a peep of 
ht in Boy, a novel which opens with 
iidhood kicked, cuffed and mis- 
derstood and closes with an incident 
nakedly horrible as any in recent 
tion. Nor is the atmosphere very 
ich brighter in Men in Darkness, six 
es of purposeless lives, cruelty, 
wartings and dark enmities ; though 
ey are a little less stingingly brutal, 
ittle less unmitigated in the coarse- 
ss of the scenes portrayed. But Mr. 
inley is not to be dismissed so easily. 
fact, he deserves our closest atten- 
n. Almost in spite of himself he 
raculously achieves art. Boy is an 
forgettable piece of work: all its 
icentration on sordid detail does not 
svent it from living on in the mind 
a terrible and highly dramatic 
ectification of at any rate one aspect 
life. This brief life-story of Arthur 
aron, schoolboy and _ stowaway, 
nly pitting his frail spirit against 
: blind forces of a cruel world, is far 
re than an exploitation of brutality : 
s a searchlight of art focussed on one 
the scabs of life. If, therefore, 
bs frighten you, if you prefer to 
aur blinkers when facing the uglier 
ths, if you are an advocate of the 
nfortable philosophy that out of 
it is out of mind, then Boy is not for 
1. It will be, anyway, a castigation 
he spirit ; but we are slowly learning 
iat was unlearned with the Vic- 
ans) that art can sometimes casti- 
e with profit. Everything, of course, 
ends upon the artist. In Mr. 
jley’s case, when one has come 
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through the terrifying ordeal, what 
remains is not so much revulsion as a 
sense of added experience—experience 
which, it is true, has almost scorched 
one into blindness but which, when the 
fires have gone over, leaves one with a 
cleaner, fiercer vision. It is clear that 
Mr. Hanley writes from bitter experi- 
ence and in Boy it may be claimed that 
his art does not always succeed in 
transmuting that experience entirely 
unembittered. In his grim determina- 
tion to avoid sentimentalism he some- 
times drops into an inverted senti- 
mentalism which is even worse. And 
it is their freedom from this defect 
which gives the tales in Men in Dark- 
ness the victory over the novel. The 
writing is just as fierce if not quite so 
“unlicensed’’, but it can hardly be 
called embittered. It is a compara- 
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tively easy task to take the frail idealism used forces and fatal error. Here is | 
of a boy and hurl it to break against other side of the Conrad medal : 
the stones of an unidealistic world: to is no heroism set picturesquely anti 
awaken the same degree of pity in us a tropical sunset at sea. For * ‘ Narra: 
when the protagonists are adult is tive” alone, this book should comman: 
another matter. ‘‘ Narrative”, the the sincere attention of all discriminat 
first tale in Men in Darkness, magnifi- ing readers. The very art of the story 
cently stirs this pity. A handful of telling, from the opening riot at 
men find work on a wartime ship docks, where three hundred enrage 
sailing under sealed orders: the ship men are clamouring for seven aa 
is sunk: the men go madin the drifting to the final moment when the boat goe 

boats: they are drowned. That is all down is masterly in its architecture 
—but as Mr. Hanley tells it, it is a By comparison the remaining five tale 
saga beyond heroism: our hearts are are less successful, though in an: 
scourged into pity and tears by the ordinary collection they would win hig’ 
bald narration of events not altogether praise. But Mr. Hanley’s art is extra 


unordinary in this world of wars, mis- ordinary. C. HENRY WARREN. 
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BRITAIN— 
ISLAND OR EMPIRE? 


By FREDERICK HAMMOND 


| eres disagreement obviously exists in Parliament and 


among the people of Great Britain as to the essential 
principle on which the last General Election was fought 


and exactly on what basis the present so-called National 


Government is in power. If we consider only the election 


announcements of some of the party leaders, it might be 


considered that the election was won on the principle of 
giving a certain body of prominent politicians a mandate to 
save the country economically. On the other hand, many 
Members of Parliament hold that the election was fought 


on the principle of a mandate to restore the balance of trade 
_and save the country by every means in their power, including 


the adoption of the principle and practice of a system of 
tariffs. Granted that each group is equally sincere, what is 
to decide the issue ? 

_ If, soon after the resumption of Parliament, and well before 
the submission of the Budget, the principle of tariffs, whether 
called preferential or protective, be not adopted, and an 
actual beginning made by levying of some, at least, specific 
duties on imports, then the issue must immediately be joined. 
It would be as unfair to Britain as to Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
to leave this matter open until the Budget ; Parliament would 
shirk its duty if it did not deal with the essential matters upon 
which the Budget must be based. If there should be any 
delay or equivocation about the adoption of the principle of 
tariffs or, the principle being definitely accepted, putting in 
effect some of the more obvious tariff provisions, then a spiritual 
trial will have to be faced and a decision reached by most of 


the Members of Parliament. For, after all, the people of 
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Britain will hold the individual Members of Parliament 
responsible for the composition and actions of the Government. 


15 eM aie! 


Parliament is, of course, as responsible to the people as the 


Government is to Parliament. 


Those Members who believe they were elected on a principle 


of an absolutely unlimited mandate for a Government com- 
posed of certain party leaders, are doubtless in a happy 


easing its 


position: for they can quite rightly consider that the risk — 
and responsibility have already been undertaken by the 


people. But those Members who have in their election 
addresses preached tariff and protection of British industry 
are in a sorry state. Are their support and allegiance due 
primarily to their party leader for the time being, or to the 


voters who elected them? Are they bound by their election 


A ee ee 


promises—or by some undefined, perhaps indefinable, ‘“‘ Gen- — 


tleman’s Agreement ”’ among certain party leaders ? 


It is inbred in British men and women to remain loyal — 
to their leader. It is also inbred to keep their word, when ~ 


given ; and thereby not to betray their people and their God. 

Very soon after these words are in print, if not before, 
those Members of Parliament who have not already made 
their decision will be compelled to do so. Whether the 
majority will finally decide for the open mandate, or a mandate 


conditioned by and including preferential tariffs, we cannot — 


say. But in any case the issue should, and doubtless will, be — 
pressed home despite all possible attempts to delay by appeals — 


to sentiment or juggling with Parliamentary procedure. 


It is to be hoped, and it seems probable, that a new election | 


will not be required ; easier by far the resignation of a few 


Ministers, however highly placed. But far better a new | 


election than the continuance of the inactivity which has 
characterised the National Government up to this time. 
Whether the people of Britain have decided in favour of tariffs 


may, possibly, be open to question. But that they want — 


definite action coupled with positive leadership is clear. This, 
at least, is a plain mandate. If the present Parliament is not 
capable of choosing a Government to carry it out, then Britain 
will have to elect a Parliament that will. 
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Industrial over-development has occurred in all the larger 
nations—Great Britain, the United States, Germany, even 
France, though the latter has had constantly before it the ideal 


_ balancing of industry and agriculture, and most nearly ap- 
_ proaches that ideal balance. The Free Traders seem to believe 
_ that the old British supremacy of foreign trade will come 
_ again. It will never come under present conditions. Britain 
_ was the first nation thoroughly to adopt the industrial system, 
_and for generations almost monopolised the field. Now the 
_ conditions are very different. Germany became industrialised 


between 1871 and 1914; and in the last few years has spent 


_ about a thousand million pounds in improving her mechanical 
and commercial equipment. And so with the smaller nations. 


Each has been transformed industrially and both the larger 
and the smaller have sought and are seeking foreign markets. 
Where are all these foreign markets to be found? Nowhere, 
for most nations. For the markets in the, as yet, partially 
industrialised countries are ever being supplied in an 


increasing extent by the development of industry within 


the country itself; the development being fostered 


- assiduously and jealously by the now almost universal tariff 


walls. 
Any attempted recovery by Britain of her old markets 


and the attainment of new will be faced by bitter competition 


from other exporting nations and by tariff-protected developing 
industries within the countries to which we desire to sell our 
products. Faced by this general competition and by almost 
universal protective tariffs, Britain can at the best hope for 
only a modest recovery of her old export trade. And if that 
recovery occurs, it will reach only a certain maximum point ; 


‘and thereafter, faced by the irresistible force of increasing | 


industrialisation in the now primarily agricultural and pastoral 
regions, will gradually dwindle, perhaps to the ultimate point 
of practical extinction. Long before that point is reached 
Britain will cease to count in the world’s affairs. 

To the Greek mind this gradual subsidence into the shadows 
would seem a most ignoble tragedy. Dante and ‘Tennyson 


‘give poetic expression to the truth that merely to remember, 
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in these shadows, past greatness and glory, would be “ Sorrow’s © 


crown of sorrow ”’. 


If Britain had acted when Joseph Chamberlain took his — 


historic stand, perhaps the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
would now have truly common wealth, both in things material 
and things spiritual. But now the divergence among the 


British nations has gone too far to expect or create, in a year 


or a generation, an Imperial unity without bar or barrier. But 
a beginning can now, and must now, be made. 

There remain to Britain two important things only, so far 
as immediate action is concerned: the adoption of Imperial 
preferential tariffs between Britain and the Dominions ; and, 
superimposed upon these, the initiation of mutually advan- 
tageous tariffs with all nations outside the Empire. But for 
both of these things we need, first, a definite acceptance of 


the tariff principle, and, secondly, the actual initiation of $ 


tariffs. 

Borrowing an analogy from another and equally important 
field, most Englishmen agree that disarmament is desirable ; 
but they also agree that Britain can disarm only in proportion 
as the other great Powers disarm. So with the tariff. Ina 
period when nearly all the nations that count economically 
have tariffs in varying degree, Britain also must have tariffs. 
She cannot continue to exist as a Free Trade Island in an 
Ocean of tariffs. 


Again, granted, for the sake of argument, that complete 


disarmament and complete Free Trade are sound ideals to 
work towards, Britain can be a positive influence to the 


attainment of either only in proportion as she is armed and 
as she has tariffs. Then she has something to bargain with. 
She can give a quid pro quo. Appeals for disarmament from 
an unarmed country are worthless; pleas for Free Trade 
from a Free Trade country are equally vain. If France in 
Europe, or Japan in the Orient, or the United States on the 
two Oceans, should announce the adoption of the principle 
of disarmament, the world would galvanise to attention ; 
and such would be the case, too, if any of these three highly 
economically protected nations should announce the adoption 
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of Free Trade. But, if Britain should make a declaration in 
_ favour of Free Trade, the nations would merely wonder why 
_ the announcement of the accouchement was delayed for several 
decades after the birth. When we have Customs Duties on 
imports, we can talk about lowering them in proportion as 
the world does. When we have no such Duties, we can only 
preach in the wilderness unheard. | 
If the principle of tariffs be accepted, there can be no reason- 
able doubt of the advantage and the feasibility of the im- 
mediate application of the principle. It is useless for the 
timid and fearful politician to assert that a whole system of 
concrete tariffs will have to be completely formed before either 
the principle can be accepted or the application in certain 
cases be made. | 
A complete system of Imperial and International pre- 
ferential tariffs ean be built up properly only by the observation 
of the results in the more obvious cases, and the creation of a 
permanent Tariff Board or Commission to study the conditions 
affecting tariffs in Britain and the nations within and without 
the Commonwealth. To say, granted the principle is accepted, 
that there are no obvious cases for its application, would raise 
a very serious question in regard to the reasoning ability of 
many a man prominent in British politics. One would naturally 
wonder what they have been talking—or drivelling—about 
these many years. No election has been fought in Britain for 
generations without the question of tariffs being a factor ; 
and in several elections this question has been the deciding 
factor. 7 
Are we to be asked to believe that public men like Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir John 
Simon, who, with all their followers, have talked copiously 
within and without Parliament, before and since the Great 
War, are not agreed on at least a few industries in respect 
of which a definite, even if moderate, tariff would be 
applicable? If they are not thus agreed, they have evidently 
been talking to no purpose and have taken up a great deal 
of Britain’s time. However, we believe that they must see 
‘at least a few cases standing clear. If this be so, all that is 
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needed to make a start is to accept the tariff principle and 
apply it in the first instance to those few cases ; afterwards 
adding to them, as experience and the investigations of a 
properly constituted tariff Commission may determine. 

To argue that the acceptance and application of the tariff 
system must await the formulation of a complete and definitely 
crystallised system is quite futile. Of necessity a system of 
tariffs must be a growth, a living thing, subject to change 
with time and circumstance. As the world changes, so must 
tariffs. While willing to be patient in respect to the adolescent 
growth and maturity of a system of tariffs, it is becoming 
daily more apparent that Britain and Parliament are becoming 
more eager and more impatient in regard to the official 
announcement of its inception. 

A wave of self-sacrifice and of noble idealism such as has 
seldom occurred in history has recently swept over Britain. 
Perhaps many of the electorate did not have the specific 
issues clear. Undoubtedly, many thought they were voting 
for a mandate with preferential tariffs as the corner stone. 
Many also thought they were voting for an open mandate, a 
carte blanche, to a group of party leaders. But, all who voted 
for the National Government believed they were voting 
nationally, patriotically, Imperially ; and many in thus voting 
made great personal sacrifices for a cause greater than them- 
selves. Rightly or wrongly, they thought that they were 
voting, first, for the ultimate good of the Nation; and, 
secondly, for the good of the Empire. 

A considerable portion of the British people have come to 
wonder since the election whether this great wave of idealism 
is to be wasted by inaction, due to paralysis of will, or lost 
because the Government is composed of individuals at vari- 
ance in fundamentals, a variance not necessarily in respect 
to degree of patriotism, but in regard to means and methods. 

The moral enthusiasm that swept the Nation is becoming 
dispersed in parliamentary debates and obscured by temporary 
palliatives and compromises. 

Unless this process of attrition is quickly arrested, the loss 
to Britain and the Empire will be incalculable. Economic 
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prosperity may ebb and flow, the £ may fluctuate in value ; 
more or fewer may be on the Dole; but the possible loss of 
a great tidal wave of human enthusiasm by its dispersion 
into ever smaller channels is an occurrence of irremediable 
tragedy. 

The greater part of the lives of all of us is commonplace, 


_ drab; only occasionally do we rise to the heights and see 
_ the stars brightly. We have created a Government to embody 


in concrete form and measure some of the aspirations given to 
us by this vision from the heights. . . . Will the Government 
fulfil its manifest duty ? 

Perhaps, by the time these words are in print, the Govern- 


“ment will have acted ; will have accepted the tariff principle ; 


will have made the provisional start of a system of tariffs ; 
and will have made the necessary changes in its own com- 
position, to insure that the executive Ministers who are to 
carry out the system shall be in favour of the principle instead 
of, as now, opposed to it. 

If not, then Parliament must face the issue squarely. And 
if Parliament is not brave enough to do so, then the weary 
Nation will have to speak again. 

As Le Temps, of Paris, recently said, speaking of the re- 


- tirement of M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of the 


sudden death of M. Maginot, Minister of War, the destiny of 
France depends on no one man, however great his position ; 
for that destiny is in the hearts and spirits of the people ; and 


ultimately the man or men will always be found to express 


and carry out the will of the Nation. 
If Britain has not yet found those men, it will; it must. 


For Britain, as an Island, cannot survive ; as an Empire it can. 


The legal bonds holding together the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have gradually disintegrated until, in the 
Statute of Westminster, the last has been swept away. Senti- 


- ment alone now remains ; and that, unassisted, will gradually 


diminish in strength. It is solely to the increase in friendly 
and mutually advantageous economic relations among the 
now legally separate nations of the British Commonwealth 


‘that we can henceforth look hopefully to strengthen the 
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remaining sentimental ties, until something approaching an ~ 
Empire, in the finer sense of the word, emerges. And a closely 
knit Empire, composed of the nations of the British Common- — 

wealth, can subsist and endure, humanly speaking, for all 
time. It can, if necessary, be independent of all other nations, — 
and become economically self-contained and self-sufficient. — 
Better still, it can have a permanent place among the seats of 

the mighty, and join with all other nations, great and small, — 
‘in furthering the good of humanity, in the promotion of — 
mutual understanding, and of the exchange of the products 

of the mind and the spirit. 

But this coalescence of the scattered Dominions and Colonies _ 
into something of Imperial form and stature must depend on 
trade, commerce, industry. These may seem material, even 
low ; but on material prosperity were laid the foundations of — 
the Empires of the past, and of those nations and cities which 
have contributed most to the world’s civilisation. China, 
Egypt, India, Greece, and Rome, Florence and Venice, 
alike attained their high development in the arts and in philo- 
sophy and in all the niceties of living from that leisure which 
was afforded by economic prosperity and material wealth. 

And so it must be with the desired British Empire whose 
realisation depends upon the swift, sure action of men now 
living. The scattered portions can be firmly joined only by 
common interests in trade and industry. And the chief, if 
not the only means, to promote their common interest, their 
mutual trade, and industry, is the creation of Imperial pre- 
ferential tariffs. To the hide-bound Free Trader this may 
well seem a jump from the sublime to the ridiculous. But 
to the Greek mind it would be merely a proper appreciation 
of the necessary relations between the material and the in- 
tellectual. To the modern educated French mind it would 
be the evidence of a just sense of the realities by which one 
is surrounded, of the obstacles one has to surmount or avoid 
in order to attain one’s goal. The Greek felt rejuvenated by 
contact with Mother Earth; the Frenchman never permits 
himself to rise too far above her. 

Would that our statesmen had as keen a sense of the realities ! 
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Then they might cease to wander about tilting, like Don 
Quixote, at windmills, and seeking to redress the wrongs of 
the world. Then they might seek to conquer their individual 
post-war appetite for Conferences which, because of the 
_ inevitable march of events, are sometimes never held; or, if 
they are, only at Britain’s cost. At only one of these Con- 
ferences has Britain lost nothing; and that was when Mr. 
Snowden told an astounded and momentarily insulted Europe 
that Britain had reached the limit of her charity. If there are 
to be any more European Conferences, why not ‘‘ Let Snowden 
do it” ? If Britain still has anything left, any other “ states- 
man ”’ will be sure to give it away with a beau geste. 

It is significant that at this moment—mid-January—while 
the daily Press is discussing the proposed Reparations and 
Disarmament Conferences and is replete with matters con- 
cerning the various committees about to go to India with 
detailed accounts of their composition and instructions, 
almost nothing is said about the very important and probably 
Imperially decisive Economic Conference to be held within 
a few months at Ottawa. No Committees of distinguished 
public men, so far as we know, are on their way to make 
examinations of conditions in Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand. Obviously, the Governmental emphasis is 
quite wrong. Britain can exist, as eventually she may have to, 
without India. But she cannot continue to exist, as a First- 
class Power, without the Dominions. And even the Dominions 
can be of relatively small use to Britain, or Britain to them, 
unless they become more closely bound together by ever- 
increasing and mutually advantageous economic ties. 

And here we touch upon a spot of great danger. Whether 
_ rightly or wrongly, the Dominions have been led to believe 
that the result of the last General Election indicated a clear 
and overwhelming declaration on the part of the British 
electorate in favour of the adoption of a system of tariffs, 
and in particular, the acceptance of the principle of Imperial 
preferential tariffs. They have accordingly given their best 
thought to the possible arrangements to be made in order to 
‘ give effect to these principles. If at the coming Conference 
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they find that after all that has been said and done, Britain 
is still undecided about the principle, and, therefore, is un- 
willing to proceed to make arrangements at once for at least 
some mutually preferential tariffs, there will be not only very 
great disappointment, but also profound disillusionment. 

Certain of the Dominions have recently refrained from 
making advantageous trade bargains with other nations in 
order to give Britain first preferential treatment. Others have 
brought their fiscal policy to a pause pending the results of 
the Conference. If the Conference does not yield tangible and 
mutually beneficial results, it can end only in catastrophe ; 
for in all likelihood it will be the last occasion that will be 
offered to weld the Empire together. ‘The Dominions have 
long ago accepted the tariff principle, and have put in force 
many reciprocal tariffs between themselves and with nations 
outside the British Commonwealth. They have waited long 
for Britain to join them. If the forthcoming Conference at 
Ottawa fails, some of them are liable to wait no longer, but 
to go their separate ways. 

It is not as if the essential object of the coming Conference 
were novel, and, therefore, might require abundant deliberation 
before an agreement in principle could be reached. Imperial 
and Economic Conferences were held in 1923, 1926, and in 
1930. But no decision in regard to reciprocal tariffs was 
attained, and, therefore, the economic results were practically 
nil. The failure was due to the fact that Britain was then not 
prepared to change her fiscal policy, and was, therefore, 
unable to accept the principle of tariffs and adopt measures 
of inter-Imperial reciprocity. If she will be prepared to join 
with the Dominions in making a definite beginning of a system 
of Imperial preferential trade, the coming Conference cannot 
fail. Otherwise there is no need whatever of holding it. On 
Britain alone, it should be realised, will rest the responsi- 
bility of the acceptance of the principle of Imperial reci- 
procity and the willingness to make concrete beginnings. 

It is. not as if the Dominions have nothing to offer. Take 


one specific instance in one specific Dominion. Canada can 


readily arrange to purchase forty million pounds’ (par value) 


Nani lie pie 
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worth of iron and steel products and approximately eight 
million pounds’ worth of anthracite coal per year from England. 
These things Canada cannot produce herself and she is now 
getting the bulk of them from the United States. British 
ships, therefore, could carry these commodities to Canada and 
bring back loads of that Canadian wheat which Britain requires. 
This mutual advantage can readily be obtained by reciprocal 
tariffs. The instances can be multiplied indefinitely in respect 
of the increased trade that is possible between Canada and 
Britain; and naturally the same holds true in varying pro- 
portion in respect to the other Dominions. 

It is true that the economic results expected to be obtained 
at the Conference can only be obtained by bargaining, but 
the bargaining does not of necessity mean haggling in the 


_ market place. For the spirit abroad in the Dominions clearly 


indicates that all negotiations shall be of the most friendly 
and mutually helpful character. Mr. Lyons, Premier of 
Australia, has recently stated, in a message to The Times: 
“We take heart in the knowledge that the alteration by 
Britain of her traditional fiscal policy would appear to open 
the way to a great extension of reciprocal tariff agreements 
between the two countries. When the time comes for the 
discussion of these matters, the people of Britain will find 
that we desire very sincerely genuine and real co-operation 
for our mutual benefit.” 

In illustration of the friendly spirit, enthusiasm and unanimity 
with which all the Dominions are awaiting the advent of the 
approaching Conference, we could quote abundantly from 
recent statements and messages from the Prime Ministers, 
statesmen of the Dominions, and from leaders in their in- 


- dustries. Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister of Canada, hopes 


“‘for the beginning of a new era of economic co-operation 
for the Commonwealth of Nations”. Mr. Rowell and Mr. 


_ Dunning, both late Canadian Cabinet Ministers, alike express 


the view that Canada must expect to make sacrifices, to give 
as well as to receive. Mr. Bruce, former Prime Minister of 
Australia and Member of the new Cabinet, states in a Times 


Engineering and Trade Supplement : ‘To-day a great oppor- 
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tunity presents itself. If we miss it we shall deserve the 
censure of future generations. ...I1 believe no greater 
opportunity has been offered to any nation or group of nations. 
I trust we shall show ourselves equal to the task.” 

It would seem that little remains to be said in respect to 
general principles. What is required now is not talk, but 
action, Any obscurity in regard to the mandate given by 
the British electorate must be cleared up at once. And then 
a Board or Commission must be created to examine all 
the possible important problems that will inevitably be raised 
at the Conference. If, when the Conference meets, Britain 
has not accepted the principle of International and Imperial 
economic reciprocity, she will gradually become more isolated 
and more insular. On the other hand, if her representatives 
feel they have a clear mandate for reciprocity, and are 
imbued like the Dominions with a friendly and Imperial spirit, 
the foundations of the British Empire will be well and truly laid. 
Under these conditions a new period of economic prosperity 
and spiritual attainment may well begin for the Empire, and, 
we have the right to hope, for the world. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF DISARMAMENT 
By ApmiraL Sir Herpert RicHMonp, K.C.B. 


F the Disarmament Conference of 1932 is to effect any 
real and lasting benefits, its proposals must fulfil certain 
essential conditions. The nations of the world must feel 

satisfied that they are secure ; their causes of discontent with 
present armaments must be removed; and the financial 
burden that now rests upon the world, and contributes to 
prevent its restoration to health, must be reduced. It would 
be idle to pretend that those naval conferences that have 
been held since 1921 have produced any of these results. 
The feeling of insecurity remains in some countries, and in 
this Empire of island territories it is particularly marked ; 
for there is not a single instructed person who is not aware 
that the naval forces of the Empire, as now limited, could 
not, in certain situations that are not practically impossible, 
maintain the flow of commerce without which the peoples of 
this Empire cannot live. The Conferences have not removed 
discontent on the part of other great nations of the world 
with the armaments to which they are restricted. The burden 
of expenditure has not been effectively reduced. The navies 
of some nations have emerged stronger, and far more costly 
than they were hitherto ; and though some financial reductions 
were effected which were claimed to justify the deliberations, 
_ these were, in actual effect, to a large extent mere respites 
only. The building of certain great ships was postponed, 
but postponed only. The fundamental question of the need of 
ships of such sizes as those adopted, wholly arbitrarily and 
without the smallest relation to the science of war, to strategy, 
or to tactics, remains untouched. It has not even been ap- 
_ proached. Unless this matter is now tackled seriously, and 
in a scientific spirit instead of the spirit of the mere 
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“ mechanical expert”, a resumption in the building of those 
costly instruments will be made in a few years’ time ; and 
fighting ships will continue to be built costing not less than 
eight times what is necessary to enable them to do that 
which fighting ships in war are required to do, if and when 
the situation arises for which they are brought into being. 

When we speak of ‘‘ Disarmament ” let us be clear as to 
what meaning we attach to that word. No practical statesman 
imagines that the nations of the world can abolish their 
armaments, or that the conditions as yet admit of restricting 
them to what are called “‘ police forces”. The word means 
no more than the reduction of existing forces to the lowest 
point possible. ) 

Objectivity is a very sound foundation to any investigation, 
and to none more than this problem of disarmament. We 
desire a reduction of armaments. Why, for what object, 
do we desire this reduction? Such a question may appear 
absurd, but no question can be considered absurd when wide 
differences of opinion exist as to its answer. An investigation 
in which the investigators are not in accord as to its object 
starts under a pronounced and lasting handicap. 

The principal reasons for the desire of a reduction in 
armaments appear to be :— 

(1) That armaments are a cause of war, and therefore their 
reduction—or abolition—will prevent or abolish war. 

(2) That they create distrust and foment ill-will; itself a 
predisposing cause of war and a_ hindrance to peaceful 
development. 

(3) That they impose a financial burden, with consequent 
injury to the development of commerce and of the prosperity 
of all the peoples of the world. 

The truth of the first of these assumptions can most readily 
be proved by referring it to the test of the facts of experience. 
Facts we have at our disposal in history, both remote and 
recent. If these be examined, to what do we find that wars 
have been due? There can be but one answer—to Policy. 
The wars of Louis XIV, Louis XV, the French Revolution, 
and Napoleon ; the Civil Wars between King and Parliament 
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in this country and between Parliament and the Northern 
Colonies in 1775; the Russian War in 1855; the War of 
Secession in the United States ; the more recent wars between 
the United States and Spain, Russia and Japan, Italy and 
Turkey, the Balkan States and Turkey, and between the 
Balkan States themselves—not one of these was caused by 
armaments. Indeed, in some wars, notably some of those of 
this country, nothing is more plainly marked than the absence 
both of armaments and preparation. In each and every case 
the international dispute has had its origin in policy, and 
armaments were the result and the expression of policies. The 
late war furnishes no exception to this. It is true that it has 
been categorically asserted that it resulted from the great 
expansion of armaments in the preceding period. Armaments 
increased, war followed, hence war resulted from the increase 
in armaments. With deference to the high authorities who 
have pronounced this sequence of cause and result, the argu- 
ment presents a dangerous resemblance to the familiar line 
of reasoning “‘post hoc ergo propter hoc’. ‘The increased 
armaments were the direct result of policy. 

That armaments may create distrust is undeniable. One 
has, indeed, to glance only at the East of Europe at the present 
moment to see this taking place to-day. But it is not the 
armaments alone that produce this feeling. What they do 
is to confirm the distrust which is caused by policy. Policy 
threatens, and is threatening because the means of putting 
it into execution exist in a peculiarly dangerous form and 
rapid manner. But when large armaments are unaccompanied 
by an aggressive policy they create no fear. The British Navy, 
from Waterloo until after the recent war, was kept at a standard 
of marked superiority over the navies of other Powers. But 
it gave no reason for distrust; it threatened no one: for 
British policy was plainly and patently peaceful. So long as 
it was unaccompanied by military strength it was, moreover, 
an instrument incapable of bringing compulsion to bear upon 
a great continental power. 

When, however, we pass from these opinions as to why 
reductions in armaments are desired, to the solid reason of 
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economy, we are removed from the sphere of conjecture into 
that of fact. On economy we are on solid ground. Never- 
theless, even here, expectations must not be pitched too high. 


The defence of the Empire at present costs about 14 per — 


cent. of the British Budget, but a lower percentage of the 
Budgets of the whole Empire for which that defence provides. 
This is a lower figure than that of any other great country. 
Moreover, British armaments, as the Prime Minister remarked 
in his speech on Disarmament in the House last June, have been 
reduced more than those of any other Power. Any further 
reductions can only be sought either in policy or in technical 
equipments. 

A nation’s policy may be either aggressive-acquisitive or 
defensive-retentive in character. It may aim either at en- 
croachment upon the liberties or possessions of other nations, 
or at the retention, undisturbed, of its own. If we assume 
that no nation which is a signatory of the Pact of Paris indulges 
directly or indirectly in any intention of aggression—an 
assumption we must surely hold ourselves bound to make—it 
follows that each nation’s expressed need for the armaments 
it requires arises from the desire for security. Thus, while 
economy is at the root of the need for reduction, that economy 
must be accompanied by security, and security is the object 
of armaments. 


To attain security there are two possible courses of action. — 


One is to attain it by collaboration with each other, or by 
‘collective’ effort; the other, to attain it by one’s own, or 
‘individual ”’, effort. Hitherto, security by collective effort has 
been sought by the instrumentality of alliances, whereby 
nations entered into engagements to come to each other’s help 
in certain defined situations. That method, though instances 
remain, is to-day out of general fashion. The conception of 
collective security to-day is that the powers who are not parties 
to a dispute will combine and bring pressure in some form 
undetermined upon a perturbator. : 

Collective security may be arranged in two methods. Either 
the nations, reducing their fighting forces to some minimum, 
engage to place those forces at the service of the common 
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cause when the occasion arises, keeping them in normal 
times under their own control ; or each contributes an agreed 
quota which is placed and kept under the control of some _ 
recognised common authority, whose decision is accepted as 
binding and whose action is independent of the national 


governments ; in fact, an “ international police-army ”’ on the _ 


same principles as the international ice-patrol in the North 
Atlantic. 

In the first of these methods, the strength of the minimum 
national forces must be based upon some principle. It cannot 
be arbitrary. Since each nation is constrained, in the nature of 
things, to maintain some fighting forces, over and above the 
police, for the purpose of maintaining internal order in those 
situations which are beyond the capacity of a police force, 
the natural procedure would be that each would furnish 
itself with such force as will meet its internal needs. Thus, 
the strength of the British army of to-day is almost entirely 
determined by the need of the preservation of internal order — 
in some of the oversea parts of the British Empire. Though 
the police force of India numbers some 200,000 men, it is 
necessary to maintain regular forces of about 60,000 men in 
that country—mainly for the purposes of internal security. 
It needs but little knowledge of events in India during the 
last twelve years—to go no further back—to recognise the 
need for this force if the chaos of China is not to be experienced 
in India. Nor can it be said that any one other than those 
who have the heavy responsibility for the preservation of life, 
property, and order is in a position to determine whether 
or not that number is necessary ; any more than it is within 
the province of an outsider to determine how many police 
are needed in the capital city of another country. 

Thus, the mere purposes of internal security require a 
certain quantity of armed force, in permanence, abroad. To 
maintain this force, reliefs are required ; hence an approxi- 
mately equal force must exist at home. This number is un- 
affected by any agreement which may be made with the major 
foreign Powers, or any engagements not to engage in war. 
Under a system of “ collective”? security in which forces 
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should be maintained at a minimum establishment, and these 
forces be placed at the service of the common cause these, or 
such of these as could be spared, would be what used to be 
called the “ disposable force”. The conditions of the British 
Empire have their analogies in other powers. Each would 
possess its internal security forces, and those forces would be 
of various strengths. We have to assume that in such a con- 
dition of affairs the differences between the sizes of these 
forces would not cause anxiety to their neighbours. 

It is, however, plain that if nations are thus to reduce their 
armaments they must have full confidence, amounting to 
~certainty, that assistance would be forthcoming in case of need. 
It is equally plain that there is no such feeling of certainty 
to-day. Nor can it be said that this doubt, the existence of 
which is familiar to any one who has discussed this question 
with persons abroad, is a speciality of foreign Powers. We 
ourselves are very far indeed from believing that we can with 
safety reduce our Navy below that standard which is calculably 
necessary for our security at sea, on the assumption that 
foreign naval force would infallibly come to our assistance, in 
sufficient force and—what is not less important—in time, in 
an emergency. 

For this attitude of doubt there is assuredly the justification 
of experience. It is necessary only to study the history of 
alliances, guarantees, treaties, and conventions to admit that, 
human nature being what it is, nations are not to be expected 
unreservedly to place their national life in the lap of such 
international agreements as now exist: for these are far less 
precise than many of those engagements which have been 
broken in the past, even the recent past. To recite the vio- 
lations of such agreements would be tedious. Agreements 
couched in terms that left no room for ambiguity—the Suez 
Canal convention is an example—were freely broken by their 
signatories. It would be the highest form of delusion to imagine 
that the nations of Europe feel any confidence that they can 
repose in safety under the shadow of the help outlined in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Where previous treaties, 
as free from ambiguity as those referred to earlier, have been 
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broken, it is idle to suppose that the loosely-framed articles 
of the Covenant constitute a more effective palladium. To 
say that those articles lack precision is to state the matter too 
gently. There is so complete an absence of precision as to 
make them appear valueless to those nations who live—as some 
do—on the edge of a volcano. ‘“‘ Collective” security is not 
to be attained by those platonic experiences of possible, but 
wholly problematical, action—action, moreover, which for its 
efficiency depends entirely upon unanimity in the first place, 
rapid decision in the second, and rapid action to follow. So 
far as the prospects of unanimity are concerned, it is necessary 
only to recall our own national history. In British crises British 
statesmen have differed profoundly as to the justice of British 
policy. When the statesmen of a single country have so 
frequently differed, from the days of the American Revolution 
to those of the late war, it is too much to expect unanimity 
in the statesmen of several countries. While statesmen debate, 
the threatened country may be overwhelmed. 

If, then, collective action in this form offers an insufficient 
promise of security, there is an alternative form—the inter- 
national force—a police at the permanent disposal of a super- 
authority. Logically, it is difficult to deny the arguments 
for this international analogy with civil life. Practically, it 
is not as yet within the region of possibilities. 

If, then, collective action in a common contributive effort 
is not, as things now stand, sufficiently practicable to induce 
nations effectively to reduce their armaments, it follows that 
we must content ourselves with such economies as may prove 
possible while individually furnishing each his own defence. 
What, then, governs the need of a nation ? 

As the object of armaments is to give security, so armaments 
must obey the same law as all other instruments employed 
byman. They must be sufficient for their purpose. Thereare, 
indeed, those who assert that armaments are incapable of 
giving security ; but this, like many another recent hypothesis, 
will not stand the test of experience of the past or of con- 
sideration of the reasonable probabilities of the future. This 
country has on many occasions been rendered secure by her 
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armaments, and there is no reason to assume that the technical 
inventions that have come into being of recent years have 
made it impossible for her to use them less efficiently than her 
adversaries. . 

If the Disarmament Conference is confined to reaching some 
method of reducing the quantities of individual armaments, 
it has a problem circumscribed by several unalterable facts. 
Conscription, in some countries, is not merely a military 
measure, with the security of the country against some precise 
danger as its object. It is a national institution based upon 
an accepted social and political theory that the service of 
his country is the duty of the individual without distinction 
of class ; and, reciprocally, that in that service the individual 
is entitled to find benefit. ‘The army is the poor man’s 
university, his means of acquiring knowledge, and bringing 
within his life experience which normally he could not obtain. 
Similarly, there are definite limits in the naval sphere, in its 
quantitative application. The numerical strength of the 
British Navy is not, as some appear to suppose, a purely 
relative matter. ‘The strength of those forces which are 
called the “ cruiser ”’ forces, which include that class of small 
cruisers which go by the obsolete term of “ destroyers ”’, is 
not determined purely by the number of the similar types 
possessed by other Powers, but by the tasks which they have 
to perform. This elementary fact, so familiar to our Admirals 
of the past, and to the late Lord Balfour, was ignored at the 
London Conference, which established: a mathematical codi- 
fication which bore no relation whatever to the needs of 
security. 

While reductions in numbers are not compatible with security, 
there is no question that reductions in size are practicable. No 
one acquainted with naval science supposes that ships of the 
size with which, in obedience to the demands of the technicians, 
the nations of the world have been saddled by the Naval Con- 
ferences are really necessary. It is beyond the shadow of doubt 
that the German battleships of 10,000 tons can do everything 
which “ battleships ” are required to do in war, provided other 
nations have no larger ships. Not only would the demands 
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of economy be met by a common reduction to that size, or a 
smaller one : to do so could be consistent with that obligation 
under which we lie to make the reductions imposed upon 
Germany a preliminary to a general reduction. It would be 
a step towards that restoration to an equality of status of 
Germany which she must eventually be granted, the denial 
of which is one of the fundamental causes which create the 
formation of those unofficial military bodies that cause such 
grave anxiety to her neighbours and are factors in the in- 
stability of Europe. | 

In the air arms there is a path to economy. The genius 
of man has evolved a new means of rapid transport in the 
air. Its development, like that of any other means of transport, 
should be beneficent. But since it is now openly asserted, 
without dispute, that the civil population and the capital 
cities of an enemy will be the targets of the aircraft, every 
development of civil flying is regarded as a threat; for civil 
machines can be adapted to military purposes. We have, in- 
deed, gone a long way since the days when we indignantly 
stigmatised our enemies as “ baby killers’. The old doctrines 
enunciated by Grotius, which drew a distinction between the 
combatant and the non-combatant, are pronounced out of 
date, for reasons which are supported neither by history, 
strategy, nor law, but by casuistry. Every attempt—and there 
have been several—to impose limitations upon the use of 
aircraft against civil populations has been rejected. People 
who foresee the destruction of their lives, of their monuments 
of art, science, and religion, their museums, cathedrals, public 
and historical buildings, not without reason insist that they 
shall possess the means of defending them. So the increase 
of civil aviation in one country produces military aviation in 
its neighbour, and this, in turn, a further expansion of military 
aviation on the part of the other Power in order not only to 
protect himself, but with the expressed object of carrying a 
war of civil destruction into the enemy’s country. Not only 
does this lead directly to expenditure upon armaments: it does 
so indirectly also, The development in the aircraft industry 
assumes a military importance. Exposed to the risk of a 
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sudden murderous attack, no country feels that it can with 
safety lag behind in its power of constructing aircraft ; hence 
subsidies are poured into that industry. While all other forms 
of transport from the stage-coach to the railway and the motor 
car, from the sailing- to the motor-ship, have developed by 
private enterprise on an economic basis, their success or 
failure dependent upon their power to earn profits, the air 
industry is subsidised by the taxpayers in almost every 
country in the world. The primary reason for this is the 
indiscriminate use to which it is proposed to put aircraft in 
war. 

It is objected that it is useless to place restrictions upon 
aircraft, since in war such restrictions would not be observed ; 
and there is, unfortunately, only too strong support for that 
opinion, in the experience of the late war with its flagrant 
violations of similar ‘‘ rules of war’’. Nevertheless, this has 
not deterred the recent London Conference from imposing 
limitations upon the action of submarines ; though it must be 
added that those who are exposed to danger from that type of 
vessel do not repose any solid confidence in this engagement, 
and prefer to take measures of defence in case the temptation 
should prove too strong. 

The observance of rules cannot be enforced by combatants. 
The only means by which an opponent who chooses to dis- 
regard his obligations of honour can be deterred or constrained 
to desist is that of retaliation. As the pre-war German War 
Book cynically observed, the deciding factor in determining 
whether an action should be resorted to was, whether or not 
the enemy could retaliate effectively. Retaliation once begun, 
no human being can foretell how far it may be carried or its 
ultimate results, nor whether it will be effective. But it can 
safely be foretold that the horrors and miseries of war will 
be increased ; and that while it is doubtful in the extreme 
whether the immediate object—victory—will be brought any 
nearer its attainment, it is as sure as it can be that the true 
and ultimate object of war—a real Peace—will be postponed 
indefinitely. Of the truth of that, the present European 
situation bears eloquent witness. 
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If, then, no action by belligerents can prevent the adoption 
of methods mutually abjured, we must look elsewhere for 
our deterrent. The only other source is the neutral. Doubtful 
as the results of “ collective ’’ security may be--and I have 
shown that I do not under-estimate them—a Disarmament 
Conference might devote some of its time to considering 
the possibilities of collective action as a means of preventing 
violations of imposed and agreed-upon limitations and rules 
of war. We have seen ‘“‘ Armed Neutralities ” arise in the 
past. Their object was to combine for the protection of their 
own commercial interests against belligerent action. Their 
incentive was the powerful one of personal gain. Is it beyond 
the capacity of the world of the twentieth century to form 
Armed Neutralities with a higher object than the protection 
of speculators, and the making of money out of the sufferings 
of peoples who, rightly or wrongly, are fighting for their 
lives? Armed neutralities might have the higher object of 
protecting civilisation and the sanctity of Treaties, for which 
this country has gone to war more than once. A conference 
which should produce a firm engagement on the part of nations 
to abstain from this new form of warfare against civil life 
and property, and a no less firm engagement to intervene in 
the event of a breach of it, would do far more towards the 
reduction of armaments than it would by mathematical 
calculations or nice balancing of combatants’ strengths. It 
would have attacked the problem at the roots, removed the 
cause. Prophylactics, in modern medicine, are preferred to 
cures. 

That the matter is difficult admits of no denial. If it were 
not, it would have been settled long ago. We cannot be blind 
to the well-established historical fact that the action of neutrals 
is governed by their own self-interest ; and this appears to 
offer an insurmountable barrier to the intervention by the 
neutral. Yet only the shortest of views can blot out how much 
it is to the interest of all to prevent the growth of expenditure 
in peace, and the destruction of property in war, with its 
world aftermath of reparations and hatred. 


THE BALANCE IN INDIA 
By J. T. Gwynn 


NGLAND has a short memory, and the events of the 
last twelve months have been so varied and amazing 
that what went before has receded even more rapidly 

than usual into the land of shadows. It is, therefore, probable 
that the country underestimates the gravity of the risks en- 
tailed by the Government of India’s decision to give battle 
at once to the Congress, instead of continuing either to seek 
peace or to manceuvre for position. That decision may have 
been wise or unwise, but at least we can feel confident that the 
Government of India itself is well aware of the risks which 
it has taken and that it would never have faced them if it had 
not reached the conclusion that the danger in delay was even 
greater than the danger attending action. For a bureaucracy 
with all its defects has certain advantages. Unlike a democracy, 
it makes forecasts and deliberately weighs the arguments 
for and against any policy. And, unlike a democracy, it is 
much influenced by precedents and has a strong and retentive 
memory. 

It has not forgotten, though we may have forgotten, how 
stubborn was the resistance which the Congress men were 
able to put up two years ago even after the internment of 
Mr. Gandhi. It remembers very well how effective and em- 
barrassing were the tactics of civil disobedience, how un- 
armed and orderly crowds peacefully but openly violated the 
revenue laws, picketed cloth and liquor shops, obstructed 
traffic, and defied magisterial orders, and thus made it necessary 
for the police to disperse them ; how passive resistance com- 
pelled the use of the lathi; how the sight of the police be- 
labouring submissive crowds awakened sympathy in every 
Indian, high and low, Hindu, Moslem, Parsi, Christian, and 
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- Sikh ; how greybeards, boys, and, above all, women of the 
most respected families, rushed into the fray and sought the 
honour of being beaten. It remembers, too, how little the 
Indian police, Indian troops, and officials, British or Indian, 
relished the task imposed upon them, and how the cinema- 
tographers of the world scented out the carrion and flocked 
to the spot so that the hateful and shameful scenes were 
exhibited throughout Europe and America. Nor is it likely 
to have forgotten that Indian business men for reasons of their 
own were always ready to keep the Congress in funds; that 
Congress everywhere found it easy to exploit the prevalence 
of economic distress to bring the agriculturists to its side ; 
that under cover of the Civil Disobedience movement and in 
the atmosphere generated by it more sinister organisations 
were able to extend their influence and increase their activities, 
so that the strain on the administrative machine came dan- 
gerously near to breaking point ; that the strain was never 
relaxed nor the agitation checked till Mr. Gandhi was released 
and had negotiated a truce with the Viceroy. 

Why, then, has the Government of India definitely ter- 
minated the truce and renewed the conflict? What are the 
chances of success or defeat ? What are the forces that may 
be deployed on one side or the other? If we are to attempt 
an intelligible answer to these questions a glance at past 
history is necessary. 

Before the advent of the Montagu Reforms the diclin 
National Congress had been not a party or an organisation 
for getting work done, but rather a platform—the best available 
platform—for the expression of Indian political opinion. 
‘Many, therefore, supposed that the new Legislatures would 
kill the Congress by diverting attention and energy away from 
it. But all institutions have the instinct of self-preservation, 
and it was perhaps partly a sense of this danger which induced 
Congress to make a boycott of the new legislatures the most 
prominent feature of Mr. Gandhi’s first non-co-operation 
campaign. Having decided to boycott the legislatures, Con- 
gress was compelled to convert itself into an organisation for 
carrying on political warfare. Since it had also resolved to 
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boycott the Government, it was also compelled to show itself 
capable of supplying the Government’s place. Thus arbitra- 
tion courts and a system of national education under Congress 
control appeared in the first non-co-operation programme. 
These gave plain warning that Mr. Gandhi’s policy could not 
be made to harmonise with a process of uninterrupted con- 
stitutional development, and that it was heading straight for 
a life and death struggle between two rival Governments— 
one based on the law of the land, the other on popular support 
and an extra-constitutional organisation. 

But Hindus who believed in Constitutional methods 
tended to fight shy of the Congress, which seemed in danger 
of being deserted by all but the young enthusiasts, the idealists, 
and the doctrinaires who regard revolutions as necessary and 
salutary purgatives for the body politic. Then during Mr. 
Gandhi’s first imprisonment two able politicians, C. R. Das 
and Pundit Motilal Nehru, saw that India was not yet ripe 
for revolution, and sought instead to use the legislatures to 
force the Government to come to terms with Indian nationalism. 
For this purpose they laboured to convert Congress into a 
party machine capable of controlling elections and of dictating 
policies to representatives returned by the constituencies to 
the legislatures. 

The chief Congress leader at this period, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, was by temperament a constitutionalist and a 
moderate, but his cynical intellect showed him that in 
order to attract votes and the volunteer assistance necessary 
for the extension of the Congress organisation, he must appeal 
to the emotional nationalism of Young India. If he failed 
to hurl defiance at the British Government or to advocate 
extreme policies, there would either be a decline in enthusiasm 
and a consequent falling off in Congress voting power, or else 
he might find himself superseded by one or other of the 
adventurers who were ever seeking to outbid him for the 
leadership by devising some new programme extremer than 
the last extremity. 

This competition in extremism brought the Congress into 
some discredit with the more sober elements in the population. 
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On the other hand, it taught the leaders to appeal more and 
more directly to the student mentality, and these appeals 
accustomed the students to accept as gospel truth propositions 
which their leaders had first put forward as startling paradoxes. 
In 1927 the exclusion of Indians from the Simon Commission 
gave mortal offence to the moderates, and Congress got its 
chance. It then became apparent that the predominance of 
the student mentality in its organisation was going to have 
serious consequences. When Congress met in Madras six 
weeks after the Commission’s appointment, a resolution de- 
claring national independence to be India’s goal was passed, 
on the motion of Pundit Motilal Nehru’s son, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, much to the embarrassment of the father, who saw 
that the time had come to secure the co-operation of the 
moderates in putting forward a united demand for a form of 
Dominion self-government. In spite of the Congress resolu- 
tion, Motilal Nehru made advances to the moderates and 
induced the most eminent of them to join with him in drawing 
up the so-called Nehru Report outlining a Dominion Con- 
stitution. But when it came to presenting this report to the 
Congress next year, he found himself in a difficulty. His 
son and his rival Mr. Srinavasa Iyengar were denouncing 
Dominion status and calling for Independence, and he did 
not feel capable of opposing them in the emotional atmosphere 
of the annual Congress packed with students. Accordingly, 
he summoned Mr. Gandhi from the retirement in which he had 
been living since his release from imprisonment, feeling that 
if anyone could restrain the students, Mr. Gandhi was the 
man. 

But even Mr. Gandhi, on his reappearance at the 
Calcutta Congress, Christmas, 1928, found that the younger 
generation had all but passed from his control, and he only 
succeeded in pacifying it by promising to lead a Civil Dis- 
obedience movement to secure independence, if the Govern- 
ment did not within twelve months accept the proposals of 
the Nehru Report. An ultimatum to that effect was delivered 
in the form of a Congress resolution. The expiry of the 
twelve months period found the Simon Commission still 
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preparing its Report. Lord Irwin and the new Labour 
Cabinet had endeavoured to open a way of escape to Mr. 
Gandhi by declaring that they regarded Dominion Status 
as the goal to which the Montagu scheme sought to lead 
India. But Young India declined to be interested in futures, 
and Mr. Gandhi was compelled in the spring of 1930 to launch 
his Civil Disobedience campaign under conditions which 
seemed on the whole unfavourable to his design. For Lord 
Irwin had won the goodwill and respect of all classes. The 
Government of India was, therefore, in good odour. The 
Simon Commission had not yet issued its Report, and the new 
Labour Government was believed to be friendly to India’s 
aspirations. Accordingly, none but the extremists approved 
of Mr. Gandhi’s enterprise, which appeared the more ludicrous 
because Mr. Gandhi had never before displayed any interest 
in the Salt Law which he now singled out for attack. In 
deference to the opinion of the moderates, Lord Irwin allowed 
him to proceed with the violation of this law until it was plain 
to all that the immunity given him, so far from baffling his 
designs or killing the movement with ridicule, was encouraging 
the idea of bringing Government to its knees by organising 
boycotts and non-violent mass movements against other 
sources of revenue. Mr. Gandhi was then interned, but the 
country was now in a very different mood from that which 
had been prevalent when he set out on his march to the sea. 
In all classes, and especially among the women, there were 
extraordinary manifestations of the spirit of resistance to 
authority, and the determination to make the Government 
subservient to the will of the people. 

That was the position when the Simon Report appeared 
in June, 1930. But before surveying the subsequent course 
of events, it is necessary to do more justice to the leadership 
of Motilal Nehru, Das, and Gandhi, in order to explain why 
India succeeded in showing so much of the genuine spirit 
of independence in the year 1930. Das, Nehru, and Gandhi, 
all of them had to use at times the arts of the demagogue, 
but they were none of them mere demagogues. They found 
the spirit of the Indian people crushed by a century and a 
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half of foreign rule, not to speak of preceding despotisms. 
The habit of self-reliance was clean gone. Indians expected 
everything from Government; they were ready to blame 
Government, but not to resist it or compel it to act as their 
servant. The problem, as Das, Nehru, and Gandhi saw it, 
was how to teach their people self-reliance and self-respect, 
and the best method in their view was to generate a spirit of 
resistance to the foreign Government and a determination to 
claim absolute equality of status with the peoples of Western 
Europe. They calculated that with this spirit and this de- 
termination there would come self-reliance and a new manli- 
ness. ‘There is no doubt that their calculations have been 
and will be in part justified. There has been a miraculous 
change of spirit, and it is working miracles. But will those 
miracles be beneficent or ruinous? ‘The spirit of resistance 
requires to be coupled with the knowledge when to make an 
agreement, Further, the challenge to constituted authority 
could not be kept running on strictly nationalist lines. Young 
men taught to question the divine right of the British civil 
servant questioned also the divine right of the Indian landlord 
and the Indian employer. ‘The better brains among the 
younger men, and notably Motilal Nehru’s son, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, came under the influence of Russian ideas, and saw that 
a revolution which merely transferred control from the British 
Parliament to the property owners of India would go a very 
short way towards solving the problem of Indian poverty. 

Thus in general it may be said that the Congress leaders 
had succeeded in awakening a spirit which made the con- 
tinuance of British Rule all but impossible. But in doing so 
they have excited expectations which will make self-govern- 
ment doubly difficult. Besides, they have generated a temper 
which will hardly reconcile itself to the arrangements necessary 
for the peaceful and gradual transfer of control from the 
British to a native authority, though common sense shows 
that an abrupt changeover is almost certain to result in a 
disastrous breakdown. 

It is here that we see Mr. Gandhi’s strength and Mr. 
Gandhi’s weakness. Like Nehru and Das, he saw the need 
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for a new spirit of self-reliance and hope. Like them he saw 
the problem of India’s poverty. But, unlike them, he shares 
to the full the faith in heroic remedies for curing it. Again, 
since Mr. Gandhi disbelieves in the need of any but the most 
rudimentary forms of government machinery, it is easy for 
him to join the young men in holding that there would be 
no serious risk in a sudden transfer of the whole administrative 
machine to popular control; and since he, too, like the 
young, habitually assumes that his own ideas of what is right 
must be admitted by all honest men to be right, he sees no 
absurdity in suggesting that the existing Government of 
India might continue to govern India for a period of years 
in accordance with policies dictated by himself in the name of 
the Congress. In short, Mr. Gandhi’s political ideas resembled 
those of the students or the peasants. Motilal Nehru’s were 
much like those of our statesmen. Hence Gandhi was far 
more effective than Motilal Nehru in appealing to Young 
India or the peasantry. But had Motilal Nehru ever had the 
task of arranging terms of co-operation with the British, he 
would have known at once on what lines we should find it 
possible to proceed. Mr. Gandhi never knows whether any 
proposition he puts forward does or does not seem unthink- 
able to the British mind. Yet, after all, Mr. Gandhi is 
Congress’s greatest asset, and that is not chiefly because of 
his power of appealing to the students, the women, and the 
peasants. Respectable middle-class India has long known that 
what it needed more than anything else was to get rid of the 
tradition of servility and to attain the manly courage and self- 
reliance which bring with them honesty, self-respect, and a 
friendly feeling towards one’s brother man. These things Mr. 
Gandhi taught as no other man has taught in India, both by 
precept and example. Hence the most respectable Indian 
middle-class moderate has for Mr. Gandhi something of that 
feeling which Lucretius had for the Greek who, when human 
life lay trodden down under the feet of a tyranny, first 
dared to raise his head and look the tyrant steadily between 
the eyes. 

The course of events after the publication of the Simon 
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Report reveals the currents of British and Indian thought. 
The Commissioners recommended the immediate establish- 
ment of provincial self-government, but proposed to leave the 
development of responsible government at the centre to the 
processes of evolution. Not only the Congress, but the whole 
of India, including the Moslem politicians, denounced the 
refusal of “‘ central responsibility ’’, and it soon became known 
that the Government of India was not prepared to stand 
over this, the most important recommendation in the Report. It 
_ had, however, no satisfactory plan for overcoming the diffi- 
culties inherent in the idea of a central authority, responsible 
to a British Indian legislature, but exercising authority over 
the native states and maintaining the peace of India by the 
aid of British troops. Few, therefore, believed that anything 
but confusion could result from the Round Table Conference. 
Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders declined to attend the 
Conference because the Government had rejected their con- 
ditions precedent, which amounted in effect to a demand 
that the British Cabinet should throw over the recom- 
mendations of the Simon Commission in advance. Other 
elements in the Indian world were, however, well represented ; 
and the Indian Princes present, by offering to join in forming 
a self-governing all-India Federation, brought under scrutiny 
a new and large policy which no statesman had hitherto 
contemplated as anything but a distant possibility. 

The welcome which British statesmen, contrary to their 
wont, now extended to a new idea suggests that they had 
come to realise the risks involved in prolonging the British 
Raj, and were genuinely anxious to find means of satisfying 
Indian nationalist aspirations without imperilling the peace 
and prosperity of India. The elder statesmen of India 
were equally quick to see that the representation of the 
States in the all-India Legislature would tend to counteract 
the growing influence of revolutionary ideas, and for this reason 
they were willing to forget their traditional dislike for the 
autocratic régime of the Princes. Similarly, the representatives 
of the resident European business community, which must be 
the first to suffer from any error in British policy, exerted their 
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influence in favour of the new departure because they had 
become: painfully aware that it was high time both to make 
terms with Indian nationalism and to raise a barrier against 
the working of Communist ideas. 

Before the meeting of the Round Table Conference there 
were four great obstacles to the establishment of full self- 
government in India. There was the problem of regulating the 
relations of British India with the Indian States, the problem 
of adjusting differences between Hindus and Moslems, the 
problem of defence, and the problem of maintaining India’s 
financial credit. The idea of an All-India Federation went a 
long way towards solving the first of these, but it left the other 
three outstanding. Hence British statesmen at the first session 
of the Round Table Conference, while they joined with the 
Indian delegates in accepting the general idea of an All-India 
Federation with an executive responsible to the federal legis- 
lature, insisted on temporary reservations and safeguards in 
regard to certain matters. The Indian delegates, too, agreed in 
principle, though there were wide differences of opinion as to 
the nature and extent of the reservations and safeguards required. 
It did not, however, appear that the differences were funda- 
mental or likely to be pressed on either side so far as to wreck 
the Federation project. The great question was whether Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress could be induced to co-operate in 
forwarding it. Clearly the new policy was not calculated to 
promote Mr. Gandhi’s ideas or to increase the power of the 
Congress, and the chance of winning their support was there- 
fore poor. But it was worth trying, since Mr. Gandhi was 
capable of sacrificing even his own ideas from patriotic motives. 
Hence the Irwin-Gandhi negotiations, as a result of which 
Mr. Gandhi undertook to advise Congress to join in the 
second session of the Round Table Conference and to give 
careful consideration to its discussions and proposals. 

This promise Mr. Gandhi faithfully performed, inducing 
Congress to appoint him as its sole-representative. But long 
before the second session of the Round Table Conference had 
assembled, it became plain that Congress was still bent on 
arrogating to itself a position incompatible with the main- 
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tenance of the authority of government. The Irwin-Gandhi 
Pact was treated as a convention between two co-ordinate 
authorities. The truth was that Mr. Gandhi genuinely 
desired peace, but only on his own terms, which implied 
the willingness of Government to accept a policy dictated 
by Congress. His most influential lieutenants saw that 
Government could not yet be brought to this pitch of 
submissiveness. They therefore prepared for war by 
seeking to extend the control and raise the prestige 
of Congress while weakening the authority of Government. 

Even at the Conference, Mr. Gandhi claimed for Congress, 
and for himself as the representative of Congress, an unique 
and extraordinary position. He avoided taking his Indian 
collzagues into his confidence, and made no effort to concert 
with them a common policy. Instead, he challenged the 
representative status of the other delegates, and seriously 
claimed that Congress, by right of service, was entitled to 
speak for every section of the Indian world, and that he, its 
representative, had therefore a better right to speak for the 
depressed classes than the members of those classes who were 
present at the invitation of Government. In regard to the 
Moslem delegation, he sought to take up a somewhat similar 
position. It thus appeared that he had already begun to feel 
that Congress was entitled as of right to claim the allegiance 
of every Indian, and to step forward as the supreme authority 
when the auspicious right moment came. 

As for the possibility of arranging co-operation between 
Congress and the British Government, if the latter decided 
to admit the claims of the former to be the true representative 
of all India, Mr. Gandhi’s speeches made it plain that neither 
he nor the Congress could be brought to agree to reservations 
or safeguards at all resembling those contemplated by British 
statesmen. 

Thus the best that could be hoped when the Conference 
adjourned was that Mr. Gandhi might feel that India needed 
a rest and that he would therefore keep Congress neutral 
and allow Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the moderates to try 


out the policy of the Conference in a calm atmosphere. But 
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the extremists inside Congress and outside were determined 
to prevent this, and on the North-West Frontier, in the United 
Provinces, and in Bengal, they created situations which com- 
pelled the Government of India to resort to drastic repression. 
Repression Mr. Gandhi can never tolerate, and within a 
few days of his return to India it became clear that he would 
again press Congress’s claim to dictate its policyto the Govern- 
ment of India, even in the face of the threat of rebellion or 
foreign war. Hard pressed as it was on the North-West 
and in Bengal, the Government of India could ill afford to 
sacrifice any more prestige or to involve itself in negotiations 
which might tie its hands or shake the confidence of its own 
servants. Besides, if Mr. Gandhi is dangerous in prison, he 
is far more dangerous when free to organise civil disobedience. 
Hence, no doubt, the decision to strike at once and to strike 
hard. 

All policies have their drawbacks, and there is the very grave 
danger that the Government of India’s rapid and vigorous 
action may be too strong for the stomach of the moderates, 
whose feelings will be harrowed by the sight of Indian 
Nationalists sacrificing themselves in the cause of Mother India. 
All depends now on the reaction of the moderates to the 
Government of India’s rough doctoring. If they are moved 
to make common cause with Congress, then indeed our days 
in the land are likely to be few and evil. For a revolt of the 
moderates would easily spread to the Government servants, 
and all the weapons which it wields would then break in the 
Government’s hands. But if the British Cabinet can make it 
plain that we are nevertheless proceeding to give effect to the 
policy of the Conference rapidly and in a generous spirit, it is 
possible that the Moderates may be content to record a 
protest against repression and to continue unostentatiously to 
co-operate in promoting the policy of the Conference. 

In that case there is a good chance that victory would 
declare itself against the Congress. Though economic con- 
ditions are adverse to the Government and favourable to the 
Congress, yet, so far as can be judged, neither the Indian 
cultivator nor the Indian wage-earner has yet acquired capacity 
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for organising himself. They still trust to leaders supplied 
by the student class, and if Government seizes these the 
masses are likely to remain quiescent. The numbers of the 
educated unemployed are sufficient to create serious difficulties 
in the towns, but they could not supply a continuous stream of 
leaders to the villages, and without that Congress can hardly 
_ achieve success—unless indeed through its emotional appeal 
_ to the women it should be able to shake the loyalty of Govern- 
ment servants. 
The danger would be far greater if the more democratic 
and more excitable Moslem community were against us, and 
_we have to remember that on the North-West Frontier 
Congress has succeeded in effecting a loose alliance with the 
anti-British feeling of the border tribes, while elsewhere many 
of the modernists among the Moslems have given their 
allegiance to the most uncompromising forms of the Nationalist 
creed. Still it seems likely that the community as a whole 
will be definitely opposed to Congress. We must, however, 
expect trouble with the equally democratic and equally in- 
__ flammab’e Sikhs who are perplexed and in a bad temper, 
being discontented with the privileged position which they 
now enjoy and aware that the coming change is likely to put 
them under the heel of their traditional enemy, the Moslem. 
Far wider spread is the influence of the Indian merchants, 
industrialists, and financiers. Unfortunately these see their 
traditional enemy in the resident British business community 
and in Lancashire, and their minds are also clouded by the 
unshakable conviction that the Secretary of State’s control of 
India’s currency and financial policy has always been and 
will always be exercised to favour British interests at the 
expense of India. They therefore view with the bitterest 
hostility the British proposals for financial safeguards. The 
failure to use the second session of the Round Table 
Conference to conciliate these important interests was 
probably the worst mistake with which British policy is 
chargeable. 
Any victory which the Government may achieve can, of 
‘course, be only temporary. But in truth the objective for 
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which it is fighting is only a temporary objective, to gain the 
three or four years’ time necessary to bring into existence its 
successor, the self-governing All-India Federation. This is 
one important feature in the situation which differentiates it 
from the Irish, with which it is so often compared. In 
Ireland the British Government had no policy which com- 
manded any Irish support. In India the Government has 
now a very large and far-reaching policy of self-government, 
which undoubtedly commands the approval of very in- 
fluential elements in India. Even the Congress itself objects 
not to the main policy but to the temporary reservations 
and safeguards. 

Distance and her immense size and population make it 
ridiculous to fear that India’s culture could ever be merged 
in the British, or to suppose that she can permanently 
remain under British control. ‘Time fights on her side, 
as the history of the last 30 years shows plainly. She can, 
therefore, afford to be patient. And, indeed, her internal 
and external weaknesses are such that she can ill afford to be 
impatient. 

Fortunately the moderates, the Conservatives of India, are 
acutely aware of India’s weaknesses and of the consequent 
need for patience. The scales of destiny may yet tilt to the 
side of peaceful co-operation if our Conservatives show them- 
selves equally well aware of the limits of England’s strength. 
There are those who love to exasperate Indian nationalism by 
insisting that the last word in deciding India’s destiny rests 
with the British Parliament. That is the shallowest kind of 
folly. Legally, of course, the British Parliament is still 
supreme, and can issue such orders as it pleases. But so could 
King Canute. Perhaps, then, in spite of its courtiers, the 
British Parliament will have common sense enough to realise 
that it cannot regulate or set limits to the rise of spiritual 
tides in India. It can merely take precautions to prevent the 
breaking down of certain all-important dykes and to direct the 
waters, so far as possible, into appropriate channels. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY 


A Vindication 


By Sir JoHN Marriott 


A _ verdad es siempre verde. A graceful Spanish proverb 
i affirms that the truth-is always green. Even so, its 
beauty is not always appreciated. The time, however, 
would seem to have come for the utterance of some plain 
words about the attitude of England towards her Continental 
neighbours, and their attitude towards her. Misunder- 
standing is the badge of all our tribe. Our neighbours mis- 
understand us ; we do not fully understand them. Perhaps 
one who has made some study of the history of the past, and 
has reflected deeply on the problems of the present, may be 
permitted to speak the truth as he sees it. To do-so is the 
purpose of the paragraphs that follow. 


As a nation we are habitually accused, and not only by 
foreigners, of “‘ double-mindedness”. Our policy is said, in 
consequence of that quality, to lack stability, continuity, and 
consistency. Perfide Albion is only another, and more offensive, 
way of framing the same indictment. Bismarck, though he 
often hankered after an alliance with England, was always 
restrained by the fear of English inconstancy—an inconstancy 
which, let it be fairly said, he attributed less to the defects 
of our national character than to our parliamentary institutions. 
France is just as mistrustful of our constancy to-day as was 
Germany during the decades that followed the Franco- 
German war. Has she reason? Would that every Frenchman 
would read daily a letter addressed to The Times in 1928 by 
M. Jean La Cecilia, the Professor of English in the Lycée of 
Foix. The Professor expressed the wish that a Nobel prize 
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should be founded and awarded to “‘ the nation that since 
the beginning of the 19th century stands as an example to 
the world by her moral qualities, generosity, practical initiative, 
and devotion to the interests of mankind.” Although con- 
fessing himself ‘‘ a good patriotic Frenchman”, the Professor 
avows his sincere opinion that if such a prize were founded, 
‘‘it should be bestowed on England.” He then proceeds to 
give in such detail as precludes quotation, the reasons, adduced 
from European History since 1800, on which his judgment 
is based ; and he concludes a most interesting letter as follows : 
“Other nations are frequently inclined to treat England 
unfairly ; often your intentions are misinterpreted through 
ignorance and bad faith. . . . England is entitled to a better 
recognition for her services. It is high time that other nations 
should pay to England the tribute she deserves.” Such a 
tribute from a scholarly Frenchman, who has evidently studied 
European history to some purpose, is both gratifying and 
refreshing. Not that Professor La Cecilia stands alone among 
Frenchmen in his admiration for England, though he expresses 
it more directly than most. Even in the last year or two 
there have been a number of French books published in which 
the note of admiration can quite clearly be detected amid 
other notes rather more shrill. If I do not particularly mention 
M. André Siegfried’s most discriminating analysis of our 
economic condition it is only because everyone has read it, 
and I have myself written about it elsewhere. Then we had, 
not long ago, M. Magnan de Bornier’s L’Empire Britannique: 
son Evolution Politique et Constitutionelle, prefaced by a most 
generous and graceful introduction from the pen of M. de 
Fleuriau, now French Ambassador in London. 

More impressive, perhaps, as coming from a country with 
which we have been so lately at war, are the German tributes. 
I quote only one or two. About eighteen months ago there 
appeared in the Daily Express a remarkable article from the 
pen of Dr. Wolf Zucker showing how great is the influence 
which England is now exercising, in things great and small, 
on Germany. “ To-day,” he writes, “ you must have been 
in London to be abreast with the times; you must know 
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the most recent English books to hold your own in conversa- 
tion, and having an English tailor makes you the envy of all 
your friends.”’ But the English culte is not confined to the 
flotsam and jetsam of life: it goes much deeper, and after a 
careful analysis of these weightier matters Dr. Wolf Zucker 
concludes: “‘ In a word, it is the solidity and dependableness 
we find in England that we seek to incorporate in our national 
life.” ‘That is very pleasant as far as it goes; but much the 
- most elaborate analysis that has of late years appeared in 
Germany, or indeed (so far as I know) in any country, is the 
England of the late Dr. Wilhelm Dibelius, the well-known 
and much-lamented Professor of English in the University 
of Berlin. That volume was originally published in German 
in 1922, and appeared in English translation in 1930. Much 
that Dr. Dibelius said about the origins of the war seemed to 
me grossly distorted, if not positively untrue, and widely at 
variance with the much more truly historical account given 
by another eminent German Professor, Dr. Brandenburg, of 
Leipsic. But that does not, in the present connection, concern 
us, except to make much more striking and impressive the 
tributes which Dr. Dibelius pays, unwillingly, it would some- 
times seem, yet justly, to England’s place and part in world 
affairs. Thus he points out that “throughout the world 
England is the political ally of every great religious force ”’ ; 
that when the movement for International Peace was launched 
at the first Hague Conference, England ‘‘ alone among the 
European Powers recognised the realist significance of the 
movement ... and speedily took the lead into its own 
hands’; that “‘ the notorious ‘ profit and loss’ business of 
this ‘ nation of shopkeepers ’ has always had the keenest sense 
of the potency of spiritual values”; that “ Britain alone of 
modern European lands has accomplished the dual task of 
creating a world dominion and within it a civilisation of a 
distinct type’’; that ‘“‘ this State, unlike any other in the 
world, has a moral basis.” But the final reason which Dr. 
Dibelius gives for the amazing success achieved by England 
is the most penetrating and the most interesting. He gives 
it in these words: “ England is the solitary country in the 
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world that, in looking after its own interest with meticulous 
care, has at the same time something to give to others; the 
single country where patriotism does not represent a threat 
or challenge to the rest of the world; the single country 
that invariably summons the most progressive, idealistic, and 
efficient forces in other nations to co-operate with it... . 
So far, Britain is the solitary Great Power with a national 
programme which, while egotistic through and through, at 
the same time promises to the world as a whole something 
which the world passionately desires—order, progress, and 
eternal peace.” 

But while all this is said, and generously though not in- 

discriminatingly said, we must remember that such tributes 
as are quoted above, whether from Frenchmen or Germans, 
come from individuals in those countries who have specialised 
knowledge of England, and have been at some pains to under- 
stand us. Speaking generally, it still remains true that by 
the bulk of politicians, publicists, and Uttérateurs of other 
countries, much more by the mass of the peoples, England’s 
motives are hopelessly misunderstood, her actions misin- 
terpreted, and her professions profoundly mistrusted. 
- Nor are the reasons far to seek. The first reason undoubtedly 
is that for a very long period we pursued a career almost 
uninterruptedly successful. .Take the Overseas Empire as 
illustration. We were among the last of Western nations to 
reach India—but where are the Portuguese, the Dutch, or 
the French to-day? The Dutch, to say nothing of the 
Portuguese, anticipated us in South Africa ; the French were 
ahead of us in exploration if not in settlement in North 
America. Who could have predicted—down to the middle 
of the eighteenth century—that England would so far out- 
distance as a world-power all her European rivals? Yet in 
achievement there has been nothing comparable to our own 
since that of the Roman Empire. Is it any wonder that such 
success should excite envy, not unmixed with suspicion ? 

Then we are accused of instability in our European policy. 
Can that charge be substantiated? Have the French, for 
example, any right to charge us with indifference to friends 
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and allies, and with an inclination towards a preference for 
recent enemies ? 

The truth of the matter is, as the most ‘Biseakiiny of our 
critics have perceived, that ever since the States-system of 
modern Europe came into being, England has stood for 
European equilibrium and international stability. Not until 
the sixteenth century did the problem present itself; only 
then did the modern States-system emerge. But nothing 
could, to the superficial observer, have seemed more shifty 
than the foreign policy of England under the Tudors. Yet 
underlying the changes from this alliance to that, from friend- 
ship with France to friendship with the Austro-Spanish 
Hapsburgs, there was, in truth, complete consistency of 
principle. England, relatively small in population, could make 
her influence felt only as that of a makeweight. In order to 
maintain an equilibrium her weight was necessarily thrown 
now on this side, now on that. Wolsey inherited this policy 
from the cautious Henry VII, and handed it on to a still 
more cautious Elizabeth. For the first thirty years of her 
reign Elizabeth kept England nominally at peace ; only when 
the European equilibrium was seriously threatened by Philip I 
of Spain did she intervene. 

It was threatened directly by Spanish policy in the Low 
Countries. There we come upon a second principle to which 
England has been absolutely constant for at least four centuries. 
No great Continental Power—be it Spain in the sixteenth 
century, or Louis XIV of France at the end of the seventeenth, 
or Napoleon at the beginning of the nineteenth, or Germany 
in our own day, must be permitted to dominate the Low 
Countries, or to point from Antwerp a loaded pistol (to use 
Napoleon’s simile) at the head of England. As Elizabeth 
fought Philip II, so William ITI was allowed to draw England 
into the grand alliance against Louis XIV. Again, it was the 
invasion of Belgium and the threat to Holland that induced 
Pitt finally to give way to the cry for war against Republican 
France. Nor would Castlereagh make peace with Napoleon 
while he kept his hold on Antwerp. Of the effect on English 
‘ opinion of Germany’s violation of the neutrality which in 
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common with ourselves she had guaranteed to Belgium it 
boots not to speak. 

In all this, where is there evidence of the inconstancy or 
instability so frequently charged against us? Have we not, 
on the contrary, adhered with conspicuous fidelity to a principle 
of conduct in international affairs as simple as it is (or should 
be) intelligible? That the principle coincided with national 
necessities, that the policy was pursued primarily in the 
interests of our own country, we are not concerned to deny. 
In one of his greatest speeches, Mr. Canning, having frankly 
confessed that in his conduct of political affairs his primary 
consideration was the interest of his own country, added this 
just and pertinent observation: ‘“‘ Not, gentlemen, that the 
interest of England is an interest which stands isolated and 
alone. The situation which she holds forbids an exclusive 
selfishness. Her prosperity must contribute to the prosperity 
of surrounding nations, and her stability to the safety of the 
world.” 

Precisely : it has been the supreme good fortune of this 
country that in promoting her own interests, she has rendered 
great service to mankind at large. By the more discerning of 
our critics, as already indicated, this truth is clearly appre- 
hended ; it would conduce greatly to a good understanding 
among the peoples of Europe if those critics would be at 
pains to impress it upon their respective co-nationals whose 
apprehension may be slower than their own. 


But have we really any right to complain if we are mis- 
understood by our neighbours? Are we ourselves more 
quick in comprehending them ? 

Take one or two typical cases. For at least three quarters 
of a century the pivot of English foreign policy was jealousy of 
the advance of Russia in South Eastern Europe. From the 
day when Lord Palmerston resolved to tear up the Treaty of 
Unkiar-Skelessi (1833) down to the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907, our relations with Russia were 
persistently unfriendly. On that unfriendliness, as all the 
world now knows, Bismarck habitually counted, and hoped 
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by reason of it to draw England into the orbit of the Triple 
Alliance. Russia was naturally ambitious to have access to 
European waters and to play her part as a European Power. 
Without control of the narrow straits, she could not achieve 
those ambitions. She professed, with questionable sincerity, 
that she had no desire to occupy Constantinople ; but she 
never denied that by one means or another she was determined 
to have control over the Straits. She obtained it in 1833, 
only to be deprived of it again by Lord Palmerston in 1841. 
We headed her off from Constantinople in 1856 and again 
in 1878. Russia never denied that England, as the Paramount 
Power in India, was deeply interested in the Near East 
problem, and was bound to see that, in the liquidation of 
the Turkish estates, her interests were not ignored. 
Russia did not ignore them; and more than once—notably 
in 1853—the Czar, Nicholas I, approached English states- 
men with a definite proposal. Let England, he suggested, 
annex Egypt and Cyprus, and give Russia a free hand in the 
Balkans. The proposal shocked our sense of international 
propriety, and was turned down with some asperity, particu- 
larly by Lord Aberdeen. But it could not escape the notice 
of Russia or of Europe that England did, within thirty years, 
find herself somehow in occupation both of Egypt and Cyprus, 
while Russia had no more control over the Straits at the end 
of the nineteenth century than she had at the beginning of it. 

Take another instance bearing more immediately upon the 
situation of to-day. The border-lands between France and 
Germany have been the subject of acute controversy between 
those two countries for at least three centuries. Richelieu 
bequeathed to Louis XIV the idea that the Ocean, the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Rhine formed “les limites 
naturelles ’’ of France. About the first three frontiers there 
was not much difficulty. The Rhine was a different matter ; 
but by the middle of the eighteenth century France had ob- 
tained possession of the two coveted provinces—Alsace and 
Lorraine—which, whether German or not in origin, had 
formed part of the Holy Roman Empire. During the wars 
' of the eighteenth century France found them very useful, 
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when she was at war with Austria or Prussia. It was not 
therefore, to be wondered at that in 1815, after the defeat of 
Napoleon, Germany, or rather the German Powers, should 
have been anxious to ‘‘ recover”’ those provinces. It was 
the Duke of Wellington who insisted (for reasons that do not 
now concern us) that they should remain French. In 1871, 
Germany was in a position to insist on their “ restoration”, 
and restored to her they were. From that moment until 1914 
France was kept in an almost perpetual fever of apprehension 
lest Germany, once more in possession not only of Strasburg 
but of Metz, should renew the attack upon her, and in Bis- 
marck’s phrase, try to ‘‘ bleed her white.” Bismarck was 
only restrained from attempting to apply that prescription in 
1875 by the reluctance of his own master, and the direct 
intervention of Queen Victoria and the Czar. It is moreover 
clear from the recently-published Lives of Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery, that war was again regarded as imminent in 
the spring of 1887. 

No wonder, then, that France should in 1918 have insisted 
on the restoration of Alsace and Lorraine. Nor did that 
really satisfy her. Had France been left free to dictate terms 
to Germany she would have got the Rhine frontier as well. 
Foch declared that frontier to be essential to the security of 
France, and France waived her claims only in consideration 
of the signature of an Anglo-French-American Pact guarantee- 
ing the security of her eastern frontier. ‘That the American 
signature was dishonoured was no fault of ours, and why 
France should impute blame to us rather than to the United 
States is one of those things which no Englishman can be 
expected to understand. 

The plain truth is that from the moment the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed, France made up her mind that Great 
Britain was indifferent to the wishes and even to the vital 
interests of France, and was inclined to show undue tender- 
ness towards the country whose aggressions England and 
France had so lately combined to curb. 

England, as she proved by deeds, was not indifferent to 
the interests of her ally ; but it were futile to ignore the fact 
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that those interests were not identical with her own. France 
would have bled Germany white after 1918, as Germany 
would have bled France white had Bismarck had his way 
after 1871. Great Britain saw clearly that if Germany were 
bled white one of the lynch-pins of international trade would 
fall out. France from the first thought less of trade than of 
reparations ; England was concerned less about reparations 
than about a restoration of normal trade. In the event the 
hopes of both countries have been, to a large extent, frustrated, 
and for that unfortunate issue France is rather unreasonably 
inclined to blame us. 

Another factor needs to be emphasised. Besides a real 
divergence of interests between the two leading members of 
the Great Alliance there is also a striking contrast in tem- 
perament. Yet I am fain to believe that when the history 
of our times comes to be reviewed by the impartial historian of 
the future, we shall emerge from the ordeal with credit, if not 
with triumph. I believe that the historian will find himself con- 
strained to say that Great Britain during the terrible post- 
war years made a gallant struggle to save herself by her 
exertions and to save the world by her example. 

He will look at her efforts in the field of finance. He may 
indeed find it difficult to exculpate us from the charge of 
extravagance in internal administration. His eye may light 
upon some of the speeches and writings of leaders of the 
Socialist party. He may read, for instance, in the Labour 
Magazine for March, 1924, that Mr. C. P. (now Sir Charles) 
Trevelyan, the Socialist Minister for Education, asserted that 
the first object of the new (Socialist) Government’s policy 
was “to bring to an end the campaign of economy pursued 
by the late Conservative Government.” He may indeed be 
baffled if he attempts to discover evidence of that “ campaign 
of economy ”’, but he will surely marvel that a country in the 
condition of post-war England could have entrusted its 
destinies even for an hour to a party which proclaimed itself 
as opposed to economy. Yet he will be compelled to own that 
if there were little evidence of domestic economy, there was 
ample evidence of international honesty. He will perchance 
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note an observation made by M. Siegfried: ‘‘ We are, there- 
fore, forced to the conclusion that, though England alone 
among the European belligerents saved her currency by 
intense Budget energy and fiscal patriotism, the effort in- 
volved has proved too great a strain. She is bearing a load 
of debt that is too heavy ; she is actually paying her creditors 
twenty shillings in the pound, while France is paying hers 
only twenty centimes in the franc.” If our historian be an 
accurate scholar he will not fail to note the further and re- 
markable fact that M. Siegfried’s words were written many 
months before the actual advent of the crisis which forced 
England off the gold standard. He will note further that 
England made no effort to evade payment to the United States 
of the last dollar of debt, incurred mostly on behalf of allies, 
and paid in dollars purchased at a price rendered still more 
cruel by the depreciation of her own currency. 

Then as regards the great problem of disarmament and the 
organisation of peace: Who writing in January, 1932, can 
guess what the historian will say writing in 2032? Or even 
in 1942? Will he deride the Quixotism of a country which, 
with its far-flung Empire, with world-wide responsibilities 
greater than were ever imposed upon any nation in the history 
of mankind, a country dependent in unique degree for her 
very existence upon food-supplies imported from all corners ~ 
of the earth, nevertheless cut to the bone her expenditure 
on naval armaments? Or will he rather upbraid the nations 
of little faith who delayed if they did not frustrate the con- 
summation of a noble ideal by excessive caution and mutual 
jealousy ? Who can tell? If, however, that ideal should 
happily be attained, the future historian can hardly withhold 
his tribute from the nation which, amid a welter of words, 
proved its faith in its possibility by deeds. | 

A word should, perhaps, be added about another matter 
which has caused some friction in the relations between 
England and her nearest neighbour. I refer to the friendship 
between England and Italy. Under existing conditions it is 
admittedly rather difficult for us to maintain friendly relations 
simultaneously with all the nations with whom we desire to 
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be friends. But is that our fault? At the Paris Conference, 
France and England were confronted by a dilemma arising 
from the irreconcilable claims of two allies upon the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, and in particular upon Fiume. Serbia 
had rendered great service to the Alliance in the war ; so, too 
had Italy, and the terms on which Italy had joined the Allies 
had been specifically set out in the Pact of London. President 
Wilson might evade the difficulty by refusing to recognise 
the validity of a “‘ secret treaty’; England and France were 
firmly impaled on the horns of a dilemma, from which painful 
position they were only extricated by the “ direct action ” 
of Italy and Jugoslavia. 

I recall the incident merely to illustrate the difficulties, 
not too clearly apprehended perhaps either in France or 
Italy, of our own position vis-a-vis those two friends. Our 
friendship with Italy is traditional. The cordial sympathy 
extended to Italy by British statesmen at successive crises 
in the Risorgimento was deeply appreciated at the time and 
has never been forgotten. United Italy cherishes the memory 
of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and, above all, Lord 
John Russell, with a fervour inferior only to that evoked by 
the memory of Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Victor 
Emmanuel. But our close friendship with Italy does not 
render us insensible to the value of friendship with France, 
any more than the adhesion of Italy to the Triple Alliance 
impaired Italy’s friendship with England. But France finds 
this rather difficult to understand. 

Yet there is one sphere of English achievement which has 
evoked, rather paradoxically, most generous acknowledgment 
and appreciation from distinguished Frenchmen, and has been 
less appreciated in quarters where quicker apprehension might 
have been anticipated. That the countrymen of Colbert 
and Dupleix should be ready to appraise so justly the work 
accomplished in India by the countrymen of Chatham and 
Clive is, indeed, rather remarkable. In an article contributed 
to the October number of this Review I quoted some of the 
tributes paid to England’s work in India by M. de Tocqueville, 
the Comte de Montalembert and M. Leroy Beaulieu, and I 
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must resist the temptation to cite them again. Yet they are 
as pertinent as they are in the present crisis in Indian affairs 
encouraging. An open assault upon the citadel of British 
power in India we can meet and repel. Much more insidious 
and much more difficult to dissipate is the idea, too prevalent 
among certain sections of our own.countrymen, that the story 
of British rule in India is one that calls for national confession 
and repentance. This is a case not of being misunderstood 
by our neighbours, but of a misreading of our own history. 
The apologetic attitude towards India is, indeed, begotten of 
sheer ignorance, or rather perhaps of that little knowledge 
which is proverbially more dangerous. Regrettable incidents, 
of which there have, of course, been many, are seen in false 
perspective; errors inevitable in the Government of a distant de- 
pendency, inevitable in any government under any conditions, 
are magnified into crimes ; the evil that individuals here and 
there have done lives after them ; much of the good wrought 
by a long succession of upright administrators is buried with 
their bones in Calcutta graves.* Much harm is, I am con- 
vinced, being done in India, and a difficult task gallantly 
faced is made more difficult by the defeatist and apologetic 
tone adopted by half-informed critics in England. The picture 
should be viewed as a whole ; so viewed, there is nothing of 
which we need be ashamed: much of which every informed 
person is justly proud. Let the faint-hearted take courage 
from the words of a distinguished Frenchman: “ For every 
man who loves his fellow men, who believes in the legitimate 
progress of the human race, who welcomes the increasing 
happiness of the many, what a consoling and marvellous 
spectacle is that of the English dominion in India. Its history 
in those regions is certainly not without stain... But 
everything considered, and allowing a large amount of evil, 
we may boldly affirm that history gives no example of a con- 
quest so completely turned to the good of the vanquished.” 
Yet the tribute which, in this context, should most deeply 
touch the hearts of all Englishmen, and bring conviction to 


* Cf. Sir W. W. Hunter: Some Calcutta Graves, ap. his delightful volume: The 
Thackerays in India. 
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the minds of the doubter and defeatist, is that of a noble 
Indian Moslem, the Founder of the Mohammedan College 
at Alighar, Sir Syed Ahmed. His adjuration is addressed to 
Indians: “‘ Be not unjust to that nation which is ruling over 
you, and think also this—how upright is her rule. Of such 
benevolence as the English Government shows to the foreign 
nations under her rule there is no example in the history of 
the world.” 

I believe that tribute to be just and that our future historian 
will endorse it. Meanwhile, it may serve to dissipate the 
misapprehensions, more paralysing in their effect upon conduct 
than the intelligible misapprehensions of foreign critics, of 
the faint-hearted and the imperfectly informed among our 
own people. We cannot expect our neighbours to understand 
us if in excess of modesty, or in a laudable anxiety to judge 
ourselves (lest we should be judged), we exaggerate our own 
defects, and minimise the achievements with which impartial 
history will credit us. 

Boastfulness is an offence against good manners; self- 
depreciation is the attribute of the Uriah Heaps of the world ; 
but self-knowledge—a sober and solidly grounded self- 
respect—is as proper to nations as to individuals. Shake- 
speare, the finest commentator there ever was on English 
History, was surely right :— 


‘“‘Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 


FRENCH ART AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 
By R. H. WILENSKI 


HE Exhibition of French Art which remains open till 
the end of this month at Burlington House is primarily 
a display of French painting from the middle of the 
fifteenth century to the end of the nineteenth. To the modern 
spectator, French painting, as distinguished from that of 
other nations, becomes more interesting as the centuries 
advance ; and whereas the nineteenth century sections of 
the Flemish, Dutch, and Italian exhibitions seemed, in each 
case, a species of anti-climax, the pictures by the French 
artists of this period are among the most arresting and in- 
triguing in the show. Daumier, Manet, Claude Monet, 
Renoir, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, Gauguin, Seurat, and 
Cézanne already rank with the masters of the past; and as 
the student tours the galleries, he realises without difficulty 
that Watteau was the ancestor of Renoir, and that Poussin 
and David were the ancestors of Seurat and Cézanne. 

I wish it had been possible for the Exhibition to have 
included all the pictures by the later masters which now have 
permanent homes in American Museums and Collections. 
How splendid it would have been to have seen here, from the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, Manet’s ‘“‘ Woman with 
a Parrot ’’, “ Victorine in Espada’s Costume ”’, ‘‘ Young Man 
as a Majo”’, “The Railway’, and ‘‘ Dead Christ’, in 
addition to “ The Boy with the Sword ” which this Museum 
has lent us; and to have placed Manet’s “‘ Jesus Insulted ”’ 
from Chicago and ‘“‘ The Old Musician” from the Chester 
Dale Collection next to the “ Boy Blowing Soap-bubbles ” 
and “ ‘The Folkestone Boat”, which Mr. Adolph Lewisohn 
of New York and Mr. Carroll Tyson of Philadelphia have so 
generously sent across. What a gallery could have been 
arranged with these pictures added to the other works by 
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Manet in this exhibition—the ‘‘ Boating at Argenteuil ”, from 
Tournai Museum (the first important Impressionist figure- 
subject ever painted); the ‘‘ Washing Day”, lent by Mr. 
Paul Cassirer of Berlin; and ‘‘ The Folies Bergéres Bar ’’, 
from the collection of Mr. Samuel Courtauld in London. 
How much the British public might have learned about 
Renoir had the examples of his work in the Chicago Art 
Institute, and the Barnes Foundation at Meryon, been added 
to“ The Box ”’, lent by Mr. Courtauld, ‘‘ The Little Dancer ”’, 
lent by Mr. Joseph Widener of Philadelphia, the ‘‘ Wargemont 
Landscape’, lent from the Halvorsen Collection, Oslo, and 
the fifteen other works which the Exhibition contains. Seurat’s 
full achievements cannot be realised without his masterpiece, 
“Sunday Afternoon on the Island of La Grande Jatte 
in Summer” {in the Chicago Art Institute), though the 
general composition can be appreciated in the sketch for 
the picture which Mr. Adolph Lewisohn has sent us from 
New York. 

In the same way I regret that it was not possible to transport 
works from Hertford House to represent the eighteenth 
century in conjunction with the examples of Watteau’s special 
talent and the paintings by Boucher that are included in the 
show ; and that the “‘ Primitive ” section includes neither the 
Avignon “ Pieta”’ from the Louvre nor Charenton’s 
“ Coronation of the Virgin” from Villeneuve-les-Avignon. 

As the Exhibition stands, it is nevertheless a remarkable 
show that makes clear the continuance of certain aspects of 
the French genius in the arts, and includes a certain number 
of indubitably first-rate pictures. 

French achievements in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
are best seen in Fouquet’s “‘ Virgin and Child ”, from Antwerp, 
and ‘‘ Charles VII”, from the Louvre ; in ‘“‘ The Nativity ”’, 
ascribed to the Maitre de Moulins from Autun; in several 
portraits by the Clouets ; in the delicate “‘ Portrait of a Man ” 
(formerly assumed to be a portrait of Rabelais), by Corneille 
de Lyon, which is lent by Captain E. G. Spencer Churchill ; 
and in several pictures of the Fontainebleau School. 

Fouquet’s “ Virgin and Child”, which, tradition has it, 
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was painted from Agnes Sorel, gives us a hint of the direction 
in which French painting might have developed if France 
had not had contact with the Italian Renaissance. This 
unforgettable picture is the translation of the art of the French 
miniature into terms of the easel picture. The crimson 
Cherubim and blue Seraphim on a blue ground that surround 
the sacred figures have been transported to the panel from the 
page of a book. There is nothing here that comes from Italy, 
and we can be certain that it was painted before the artist’s 
Italian tour. This “ Virgin and Child” is the right-hand 
panel of a diptych ; the left-hand panel, representing Etienne 
Chevalier and St. Etienne (lent to the Exhibition by the 
Deutsches Museum, Berlin) was obviously painted later after 
the artist had become acquainted with Italian Renaissance art. 
The “ Portrait of Charles VII” was also painted before 
Fouquet’s visit to Italy; it is fundamentally Gothie in 
character and an astonishing psychological document; the 
neurasthenic prince, who was dominated first by Jeanne d’Arc 
and then by Agnes Sorel must, we feel certain, have looked 
just so in his frequent periods of depression; there is no 
flattery here, and no attempt at suggesting majesty and pomp ; 
the artist has arrived at intimate contact with his subject and 
recorded the experience of his eye and mind. Unfortunately 
the picture—like so many of the pictures that have come 
from the Louvre—is in deplorably bad condition ; the original 
painting can hardly be divined through the dirt, discoloured 
varnish, and repaintings that obscure it. 

“The Nativity ”, from the Evéché at Autun, on the other 
hand, is in beautiful condition, and is seen to be a work of 
exquisite craftsmanship. It is assumed that this picture is 
by the mysterious artist who painted the celebrated triptych 
from Moulins Cathedral that hangs next to it. The central 
panel of the Moulins picture is a rather dull affair in the 
Flemish tradition, though the resemblance of the angels to 
figures in the early works of Millais (notably the little panel 
of two girls with a bird in Oxford) makes it interesting to 
English visitors. The most admirable details of the picture, 
in my judgment, are the portraits of the donors; these are 
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Se leioad with intensity, and (incidentally) reveal handling 
that closely resembles the figures in “‘ The Nativity ”. 

Captain Spencer Churchill’s Corneille de Lyon is quite 
unjustifiably hung in a corner. The picture is a. perfect 
example of this artist’s delicate and sympathetic touch in 
portraiture. 

The Franco-Italian style of the School of Fontainebleau 
can be studied in Sir Herbert Cook’s ‘“‘ Lady in her Bath ” 
and “ The Bath of Diana’’, lent by the Museum of Rouen. 
Sir Herbert Cook’s picture, with the variants at Chantilly and 
elsewhere, has long been an object for discussion among 
scholars. It is now assumed that Sir Herbert’s picture is 
an original by Francois Clouet, that it represents Diana de 
Poitiers, and that the Chantilly variant and the other variants 
are later copies where the head of Gabrielle d’Estrées has been 
substituted. In “ The Bath of Diana’’-we see Diana and 
her nymphs by the side of-a stream; in the background, 
Actzon, in the costume of a French nobleman of the Charles IX 
period, rides in pursuit of a hind attacked by hounds. The 
group of nudes. in the foreground is characteristic of the 
Fontainebleau style which came from Bronzino and Parmi- 
gianino via Rosso and Primaticcio. The linear rhythms 
of this attractive picture forestall the art of Poussin, where 
we again encounter a French mind that has absorbed the 
Italian genius for its own ends. 

“The Bath of Diana’’ hangs opposite a group of pictures 
by the genre painters of the next century—the Le Nain 
Brothers and Georges Dumesnil de la Tour. Louis Le Nain 
is represented by the “‘ Peasant Family ” from the Louvre. 
In this picture we are confronted by an aspect of the French 
spirit that appears in all periods of French art. It is the 
aspect which represents simple and intimate contact with the 
root simplicities of life. Louis Le Nain was acquainted with 
contemporary Dutch painting and influenced by it. But he 
brought to the Dutch tradition a gravity and a closeness of 
contact with his subject that we never encounter in Dutch 
art except in the work of Rembrandt. Georges Dumesnil 
de la Tour was also influenced by contemporary Dutch 
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painting ; his source of inspiration was the work of Gerard 
Honthorst who brought the Caravaggio tradition to Holland 
in 1622. In this tradition Dumesnil painted candle-light 
effects of the character of ‘‘ The New Born Child ” (lent to the 
Exhibition by the Museum of Rennes), which should be 
compared with the “ Jesus before Caiaphas”” by Honthorst 
in the National Gallery ; and he also painted pictures on the 
Prodigal Son theme, such as the striking “‘ Card Sharpers ”’, 
a picture never before exhibited, which is lent by the owner, 
M. P. Landry, of Paris. I regret the absence of the most 
remarkable of this artist’s works, the “‘ St. Sebastian Mourned 
by Women ”’, which I had hoped would come to the Exhibition 
from the Museum in Berlin. 

Poussin, the greatest of the French seventeenth-century 
painters, is represented by some fourteen paintings and a 
number of drawings. He appears here as a master mind 
concerned with the creation of an ordered, coherent, desirable, 
imagined world; as a philosopher intent on the creation of 
microcosmic art ; as an architect of fictive space, and a superb 
craftsman who saw his picture in his mind before beginning 
to paint it, and who fulfilled his intentions in every detail. To 
a passionate enthusiasm for antique sculpture and the paintings 
of Titian, Poussin added a deep interest in the everlasting 
fundaments of life. He liked to insert figures depicting all 
the ages of man in his works. Again and again we find that 
the “ cast’, as it were, of the scene which he brings before 
us includes children, men and women at the age of love, 
and figures symbolical of old age. A really first-rate picture 
by Poussin is simple and complex, clear and mysterious, 
intimate and aloof; its content is inexhaustible because its 
content is a world in itself. Everything in the noble “ Peleus 
and Thetis’, lent by the National Gallery of Ireland, con- 
tributes to the picture’s world. No other rhythm, no other 
grouping, no other lighting would convey exactly the distilled 
erotic of this picture; the slightest alteration of a gesture 
would destroy the perfection of the picture’s twilight mood. 

Poussin at one period composed his pictures with the aid 
of a box in which he made experimental dispositions of card- 
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board figures, hillocks, trees, temples, and so forth. The 
result of this procedure is seen in history-pictures of the type 
of “ The Rape of the Sabines”’, lent by Sir Herbert Cook, 
and in more attractive form in the architectural landscape 
called ‘‘ The Ashes of Phocion Collected by the Woman of 
Megara ”’, which is lent by Lord Derby, and is one of a series 
of pictures that include “‘ The Funeral of Phocion” in the 
Louvre. In landscape pictures of this kind Poussin forestalls 
the architectural art of the Modern Movement founded by 
Seurat and Cézanne. 

The eighteenth century is ushered in by Watteau, seen here 
in ten pictures and twenty-four drawings. The paintings 
include ‘‘ The Dance ”’, which was in the collection of the 
former reigning Prussian House before it was acquired by 
Mr. Moser, of Berlin; ‘“‘ The Lesson in Love ”’, which was 
in the same collection and is now owned by a private collector 
in Switzerland ; Lord Spencer’s “ Man Playing the Hurdy- 
gurdy’”’; the Edinburgh “ Venetian Féte”’; the Dulwich 
“‘ Delights of the Ball’’; and the celebrated “ Gilles”? from 
the Louvre. 

The “Gilles”, which represents a group of Watteau’s 
friends dressed up in costumes of the Italian Comedy, is the 
largest of all Watteau’s pictures. It disappeared after the 
artist’s death, and was not rediscovered till the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century, when a dealer on the Place de la 
Bourse in Paris offered it at 150 francs and could not sell it 
for months. The reason was that Watteau and the other 
eighteenth-century French masters were quite out of favour 
with French collectors for seventy years after the French 
Revolution, and their works had no monetary value till the 
de Goncourts brought them back to fashion about 1860. 
There are no contemporary records of “ Gilles’, and it was 
not engraved with his other pictures after Watteau’s death. 
But no one can doubt that the picture is either by Watteau’s 
hand—or a very brilliant copy of a lost original, possibly 
of smaller size. 

In ‘‘ The Lesson in Love” we have a group of figures in 
blue and yellow dresses that is like a posy of flowers ; but the 
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handling here is less sparkling than in the Edinburgh picture 
which, in my judgment, is the finest Watteau in the Exhibition, 
though inferior to the “ Féte in a Park” at Hertford House. 
“The Dance ”’ is a pretty portrait of a child painted, probably, 
on Watteau’s visit to England or in the last year of his life 
on his return to Paris. In England, I fancy, Watteau was 
induced to paint portraits and to paint on a larger scale than 
had been his habit ; and there would seem to be a link between 
the pictures of his last period and the art of Hogarth, who 
was twenty-three when Watteau was in England. 

Boucher as an easel painter is well represented. We have 
his full-length portrait ‘‘ Mme. de Pompadour”’, where the 
sitter is seen in her library posing as an amateur of art and 
letters, surrounded with portfolios of her own drawings and 
with books by contemporary authors; we have a charming 
little portrait of his pretty wife which has a smooth enamel 
surface that recalls the effect of painting on porcelain; we 
have a pastoral of two shepherdesses tying a letter to the neck 
of a carrier pigeon; and we have two studies of the artist’s 
model, Lucy O’Murphy, whose charms attracted Louis XV 
himself. But we must not forget that Boucher was only 
incidentally a painter of easel pictures. His life was spent in 
decorative composition for the Gobelin and Beauvais factories, 
for the theatre, and for the mansions of Mme. de Pompadour 
and other patrons. To assess him we must bear in mind 
“The Rising Sun ” and “ The Setting Sun ”’, on the staircase 
at Hertford House, which he designed for Beauvais, and we 
must remember that everything that he produced was intended 
to be placed in apartments decorated in the Louis XV style. 

Fragonard, in his early days, was also a decorator whose 
works cannot be judged without the setting of a French 
eighteenth-century apartment. “The Bathers ”, for example, 
lent by the Louvre to the Exhibition, was an overdoor panel 
intended to be seen at a distance. The French Committee, 
who were entirely responsible for the hanging of this Exhibition, 
have placed this picture on the line—while they have “ skied ” 
a great many pictures that were intended to be seen on the 
level of the eye. Fragonard is also represented by a sketch 
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for the “ Corésus ”, a portrait of “Rosalie Fragonard ”, and 
an example of his later genre style called ‘‘ The Donkey’s 
Stable’. The delightful sketch for the ‘‘ Corésus ” was 
painted sin he was just over thirty and was beginning to 
develop his characteristically free and rapid style. The 
“Rosalie Fragonard ”’ was painted, doubtless, about the same 
time as “ The Bathers”’ (about five years later), because in 
a drawing done at the same time as “‘ The Bathers ”’ there is 
the same peculiar dog that Rosalie Fragonard (who was the 
artist’s sister) holds up in her hands. Students of the English 
portrait painters will regard this portrait of Rosalie Fragonard 
with especial interest on account of its technical resemblance 
to the painting of Reynolds ; and such students will also be 
intrigued by the portrait ‘ Petrus Woortman ” by Perronneau 
which stands in technique so remarkably close to Gainsborough. 

Perronneau worked mainly in pastel, and his successful 
rival in this field, Maurice Quentin de la Tour, is also well 
represented in the Exhibition. La Tour’s pastel ‘‘ Marie 
Fel’ comes to us from the Museum of St. Quentin, and is 
characteristic of this artist’s ability in what the eighteenth 
century called “ face painting ”’ 

To the modern spectator, Chardin is perhaps the most 
interesting of the French artists between Watteau and Daumier. 
He seems to stand closer to Cézanne than to Boucher or his 
other contemporaries in Paris. Modern students see in his 
work not only a tender intimacy with homely life, but also 
that architectural preoccupation with three- dinenioat space 
which has been the preoccupation of so many artists in the 
first quarter of the century in which we live. Chardin is 
represented by twelve paintings, including “ ‘The Morning 
Toilet ’’, from the Stockholm Museum ; a “‘ Vase of Flowers ” 
(carnations, tuber roses, and sweet peas), lent by M. David 
Weill of Paris; and a version of ‘‘ The Scullery Maid ”’, lent 
by Baron Henri de Rothschild. 

It is a tradition in the Royal Academy to hang the large 
Gallery of Honour as a separate exhibition in itself—rather 
like the famous Salon Carré in the Louvre. In this Exhibition 
the end wall contains Delacroix’s vast canvas, “‘ The Justice 
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of Trajan”, from the Rouen Museum, with Courbet’s nude 
“The Woman with the Parrot”, from the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, on one side, and his ‘‘ Young Ladies 
of the Seine’, from the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Paris, on the 
other. Right and left of these we get Ingres’ “ La Source”, 
from the Louvre, and Corot’s “‘ The Toilet”, lent by the 
Wildenstein Gallery, Paris, and then still life studies by 
Cézanne and portraits by Degas—a curiously mixed array. 

The Delacroix is an imposing centrepiece for a temporary 
exhibition. It is, indeed, the kind of picture which in the 
modern world has no other reason for existence. It was 
conceived on the mural scale, but it was not a commission 
for any definite wall. When first exhibited in the Paris Salon 
ninety odd years ago, its function was to act as propaganda 
for the new doctrine of the Romantic School and to advertise 
the painter’s powers. After the close of the Salon the picture 
would have become a white elephant in the artist’s studio 
if the French State had not bought it ; it would have become 
a white elephant to the French State if they had not been able 
to ““dump” it on the Museum at Rouen; if the Rouen 
Museum procrastinate about its removal when the present 
show ends it will become a white elephant again. The same 
will be true of the centrepieces on the side walls, “‘ The 
Martyrdom of Saint Symphorien”’, by Ingres, and the 
‘“‘ Equestrian Portrait of Count Stanislas Kostka Potocki ’’, if 
their present owners neglect to collect them when the Exhibition 
ends. 

There would, however, be no danger of this situation if 
the owners neglected to collect the group of works by Manet, 
which are hung at the other end of this Gallery of Honour— 
because these pictures now have thousands of admirers who 
would buy them if they could, and who would feel very 
up-to-date and dashing in so doing—though the dates on the 
“ View of the Exhibition Gardens ” (1867), ‘“‘ The Folkestone 
Boat ”’ (1869), and “‘ Boating at Argenteuil ”’ (1874) are there 
to remind them that the pictures were all painted more than 
half a century ago. 


It is now, in fact, quite easy to admire the French nineteenth- 
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century pictures which were considered so revolutionary and 
incomprehensible in the ’seventies, ‘eighties, and ’nineties. 
All these pictures have now been imitated by thousands of 
minor artists who have acclimatised us to the original works. 
Even Gauguin, Seurat, and Cézanne are all easily apprehended 
by the present generation—though the Hanging Committee 
of the Exhibition were evidently a little ashamed of Cézanne’s 
masterpieces “The Lake of Annecy” and “ Mount St. 
Victoire ” (lent by Mr. Courtauld) and decided accordingly 
to hang them in corners. 

Gauguin is very handsomely represented by the celebrated 
“Three Tahitians ”’ (a youth between two women), lent by 
the Wildenstein Gallery, New York ; ‘‘ The Spirit Watches ”’, 
from Mr. A. Conger Goodyear’s collection in New York ; its 
companion piece, ‘“‘ Nevermore”’, lent by Mr. Courtauld ; 
the ‘‘ Ave Maria’, from Mr. Adolph Lewisohn’s Collection ; 
and five others. Gauguin’s talent is seen to be fundamentally 
decorative ; there is a vitality in his patterns that is stimulating, 
and the quality of his colour is individual and, to my taste, 
attractive. But there is always, I feel, an element of mumbo- 
jumbo in his attitude that is rather disconcerting. Gauguin 
fled to the South Sea Islands partly because living was cheap 
there, but still more because he desired to escape from Parisian 
sophistications. But he was never able to unsophisticate his 
own mind. He was never, I feel, completely unselfconscious. 
He was always painting for and sometimes challenging an 
imaginary spectator. In the mind of a great original artist 
his picture has fulfilled its function when he has completed 
it. As Gauguin saw it, the process was not complete until 
the picture had been seen by someone else. 

Cézanne and Seurat, on the other hand, who both worked 
in France, were both entirely unselfconscious. They were 
completely engrossed in the problems of their art, and when 
they felt that they had solved a problem, they required no 
further satisfaction from outside. They worked at their art 
in the spirit of the research scientist, and opened the path 
to the architectural painting of our day. Looking back to 
’ Poussin and Raphael over the heads of the nineteenth-century 
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Impressionists and Romantic-Realists, they laid the foundations 
of the Cubist-Classical Renaissance ; and at the same time 
they established the high standard of disinterested and patient 
study and of probity in execution which has characterised 
that Renaissance in all its forms. 

Cézanne is admirably represented by the two landscapes 
already referred to, by an early still life, ‘The Black Clock”, 
and by ‘‘ The Young Philosopher with a Skull”. Seurat’s 
contribution to modern painting is seen in the ““‘Woman with 
a Powder Puff”’, where every-day material has been trans- 
muted by the artist into a monumental architectural ensemble 
that has the serenity and aloofness of great classical art. If 
Seurat’s “ Woman with a Powder Puff’ had been hung next 
to Manet’s “ Boating at Argenteuil”’, it would have made 
it clear to everyone that Manet’s picture is virtually a Kodak 
snapshot enlarged; and if Seurat’s landscape “‘ The Bridge 
of Courbevoie’’, had been hung next to Poussin’s “ The 
Ashes of Phocion Collected by the Woman of Megara ”’, it 
would be as clear that Seurat’s achievements are the direct 
continuation of the classical tradition in French art. 


TOMO 


‘You may cleanse yourself, but that does not mean you cease to be a 
slave.”—Ila Proverb 


By K. G. BRADLEY 


I 


a OM KALESA has been my personal boy for ten 

4p years. He leaves on my retirement. I doubt if 

there is a better native servant in the country. 

Wages £3 a month.” 

The old Commissioner blotted the page and, turning in 
his chair, handed the little note-book to the boy. 

‘ All right, come to me in the morning before you go and 
I will give you ten pounds in gold to go with to your village.” 

“Thank you, Bwana.” 

* What will you do in your village, Tom?” 

“Tam tired. I shall sit on the ground.” 

“* And after you have rested ? ” 

‘““T shall build a hut and buy some cattle.”’ 

“A fine big house, Tom, with windows, like the one we 
built at Chiengi years ago.”’ 

“No,” Tom was almost resentful ; ‘“‘ I am a black man.” 

‘‘ But you have learned a few things during all these years.”’ 

“* Many things, Bwana.” 

“You will forget ?” 

“* T will not forget.” 

‘“* Your wife is a wise woman, 'Iom. Remember, she knows 
how I treat the Mama. You must be kind to her.” 

‘* T shall be kind to her.” 

“ Be kind also to the people in the village.” 

“They are my brothers.” 

The Commissioner laughed and swung Tom round by the 
_ shoulders: ‘‘ That’s impertinence! Go and pack my razor- 
blades ; you have forgotten them.” 
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For a long time after Tom had gone his master sat at his 
desk, looking thoughtfully out of the window. In the com- 
pound outside an old native sat cross-legged, his hands folded 
on his lap, his eyes on the ground. He was waiting to sell 
a chicken to the Mama, and had not moved for half an hour. 

At the sound of the door opening behind him the Com- 
missioner turned round. It was his wife. 

“T’ve just been talking to Saliya,” she said; “I shall hate 
not seeing her about the place.” 

Her husband did not answer. She came up to him and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

‘“‘ What’s your trouble ? ” she asked. 

‘“‘ The same as yours. I’ve just paid Tom off.” He paused. 
‘“‘ What is he going to make of life without us?” 

‘“‘ His wife is rather frightened, I think.” 

“That’s more than Tom is. He seems almost as though 
he wants to revert to type.” 

“ That’s just what Saliya is frightened of,—and that.” She 
pointed to the old man sitting in the compound. 

“You mean that even if Tom of his own accord doesn’t 
forget all he has learned with us about how to treat his wife, 
the old people will make him forget.” 

“Oh, not only wife-beating, polygamy, callousness and _ all 
that,—his whole way of living.”’ 

“ Well, it’s the whole native problem, isn’t it ? ” 

““T suppose so. I can’t help feeling, even after all these 
years, that their—veneer of civilisation is too: thin to stand 
up against that.”” Again she pointed to the old man. 

“T wonder. I think Tom’s veneer will prevent him re- 
verting to type, however much he wants to. Yet, I don’t 
know—that old man: he and his like may turn the scale. 
It’s so damned easy to get mixed up with witchcraft if you 
are at all different. ‘Those old people, and the stay-at-homes, 
—and the women, simply revel in making mischief, don’t they?” 

“It’s their only defence.” 

“ Well, ‘Tom and Saliya have seen about the best of European 
life out here: but I’d like to see him in two years’ time. 
He can’t go back the whole way, and it’s that or another job.” 
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“ He will go back. Now I must-go and buy that chicken.” 
She left him still day-dreaming in his study. 


IT 


“Ara! We have walked to-day!” The carrier grunted 
as he heaved his load on to the other shoulder. 

“We are near the river now. Walk quietly, and I will kill 
you meat,” said ‘Tom. 

He walked ahead, rifle on shoulder, “like the Bwana,” 
he thought. “ Not many black people have a European gun.” 
He tilted his sun-hat over one eye from force of his master’s 
habit, and gave a hitch to his khaki shorts. 

There should be Puku on these flats, and Impala. Five 
o'clock. ‘They should be coming down to the water now. 
He looked behind to see if Saliya and the baby were there. 
The woman had not talked for an hour or more. Saliya 
smiled at him, for there was a smell of river in the air. The 
baby’s head dangled over the cloth upon her back. He was 
asleep. ‘The two carriers were sweating and shone like the 
tin trunk which one of them was carrying. They were tired : 
twenty miles that day and every day before that for a fortnight. 

They emerged from a tangle of undergrowth and straggled 
out upon the flats. To the north and south stretched a black, 
burned plain, dotted with little grey ant-hills and rimmed 
by a distant gleam of water. To the west the sun was sinking 
through a billowy line of trees across the river. Tom shaded 
his eyes against its slanting rays and found the two bottle- 
neck palms that marked the village site. It was five years 
since he had last been home, but he had heard that, although 
the soil in the mealie-gardens was almost exhausted and a 
move to another site was therefore due, old Mpanga, the head- 
man, was proving obstinate because the fishing was so good. 

There was no game in sight. This was very disappointing 
because LTom’s home-coming would be robbed of half its 
glory. If he fired his rifle, the people in the village would 
think a white man had arrived, and would cross the river 
in full force to give him welcome. Yet he did not wish to 
‘waste a precious cartridge by firing in the air. 
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Not even an Oribi, a ‘‘ dwellerjin the open ” ! 

He went up a little rise, and the river glowed before him 
pink in the middle, and shading through palest green to blue 
and black where the water slid past the dark, reedy bank. It 
was water, and cool, thus far thought Tom, and it was home. 
He stopped on the bank where the reeds were cleared and 
canoes had scored the mud. Across the river the village was 
hidden, but he could see some of the women drawing water, 
and a small boy in a canoe gliding close under the opposite 
bank. He called through his cupped hands : 

‘* A-bwato-o ! A-bwato! Boats! Boats!” 


He spun round; with a rush and a scramble a Puku ram 


had burst, startled, out of the reeds some fifty yards up- 
stream. It stood looking at him, wide-eyed, and one foot 
raised. ‘Tom took careful aim and fired. The buck fell. 

“He is dead!” cried a carrier, and they both ran to see. 
Tom, as the Bwana always did, followed more slowly to show 
that he knew the deadliness of his aim. He told the carriers 
to stand aside, and did not even smile when he saw the bullet- 
hole, just where neck joins shoulder. He turned his back 
and looked once more across the river. 

The two palms lay like cardboard silhouettes against the 
glowing sky, black and symmetrical, while between them 


lifted gently a thin dark column of smoke from a cooking- | 


fire among the huts. 

A moving arrow in the water marked the passage of a 
crocodile scenting blood. ‘Tom spat on the ground and cursed. 
He did not spit, though he might well have done so, from 
resentment at Africa’s unfailing come-back, the menace with 
which she must needs mar every aspect of her beauty, but to 
avoid the evil eye, and he cursed because he hated crocodiles. 

Faint cries floated across the water, and, peering into the 
gloom of the further shore, Tom saw a concourse on the bank. 

‘ Hu-lu-lu-lu !” trilled a woman in greeting to the distant 
sun-hat, and a man was heard to shout, ‘‘ A-Mwembia ! 
Bring more paddles. There is a White Man here and carriers.” 

Tom strutted. Gaily he fired another shot into the water, 
partly to scare the crocodile and partly from conceit. 
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A flock of water-fowl burst noisily out of the tall reeds 
_ where they had come to roost, and a gratifying babel broke 
out across the river. 

“We are white people to-day, my husband,” or Saliya, 
her teeth gleaming in the sunset. 

“I will dance to-night,” said Tom. 

Four canoes shot out of the gloom and, with rustling bow- 
waves, raced across the open. When the leading boat was 
fifty yards from the shore a shout went up: ‘‘ There is no 
White Man here!” 

The fleet dropped to half-speed, but did not stop. Another 
cry, from an old man steering the second canoe, came waver- 
ingly : ‘“‘ My son! Tomo, my son! Tomo has returned ! ” 

The canoes shot forward again and ran, one after the other, 
into the mud. 

Tom was surrounded by relations, Saliya more or less 
ignored. ‘The tribal greeting was arduous to one so civilised 
as Tom. First of all his father; Tom, bowing slightly, 
clapped his hands gently several times, and his father, radiant 
though toothless, followed suit. Then they both touched 
hands, as boxers do before a fight, and finally they clapped 
once more. Next to Mpanga stood Tom’s brothers, Chembe 
and Tumbama. With each in turn Tom clapped, touched 
hands, and clapped again. Three half-brothers by Mpanga’s 
other wives required the same careful ceremonial, but the 
rest of the crowd, who were all relations, uncles and aunts, 
nephews and nieces, and cousins of all degrees, Tom was 
able to include in one protracted clapping and a genial 
“* Mutende—Peace, my brothers!” 

Saliya came from another village up the river, and was 
only a woman. Tom, however, who had learned something 
of white man’s chivalry, though the reasons for it he had 
only partly grasped, turned from the stream of questions and 
excited chatter to his wife: “ Go into the boat, Saliya,” he 
said, ‘‘and cross over first. Chembe will paddle you. I 
follow with the loads.” 

Signing to his brother to go with Saliya, he turned again 


. to his father : 
H 
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“‘T have meat for you, Mpanga, and a blanket in my box.” 

‘You are a good son. Go now to my hut, and I will eat 
porridge with you, but first I will tell these children what to 
do.” 

Tumbama offered to ferry Tom over, and, more eagerly, 
to hold his gun while he embarked. 

‘‘ No, Tumbama, no man lays his hand upon this gun but 
me, for, see, it is a white man’s gun, and I paid much money 
for it,” he clicked his tongue at the expensive memory, “ besides, 
the Bwana Governor said that if I lent it to another man I 
should go to gaol, for that is the law.” 

On the further bank there were more greetings to make. 
Tom was related by blood to more than half the village, and 
belonged to the same totem as most of the remainder. At 
last, however, he could go to the village to rest and eat, at 
present the limits of his desires. 


On arrival, he was taken by his father straight to his hut _ 


for the evening meal, and was offered his father’s stool. This 
he refused, protesting: “‘ Will I sit upon a stool while my 
father sits upon the ground ? ”’ 

Mpanga took the seat of honour. ‘ Ah, son, I see you 
do not forget. Your brothers return from their work and 
think they are Elders already by reason of what they have 
seen. That is bad. Lamose!” 

A young woman came out of the inner room. Tom could 
not see her face, but he could see that she was young. 

“‘ Bring tobacco,” said Mpanga, without turning round. 

“When I left the village,” began Tom, a twinkle in his 
eye, ““ Mother had been dead a year. Now I have been long 
with white men, but I thought we had a custom ”—his father 
grunted and looked at him suspiciously—“ by which the dead 
wife’s father must give another daughter to eat the name 
of her who is dead and cleanse the husband from her spirit. 
This second wife, O father, requires no bride-gift. I do not 
lie?” 

‘What you say is true, my son; you have not forgotten.” 
Mpanga turned and, quite unnecessarily, cursed the hidden 
woman for being so slow. 


Le ae ee 
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“Did Matope ever give you another daughter, father ? 
I remember sending you two pOnGs, ” Mpanga’s hopes were 
dashed. 

“Tis true. I feared you would remember that.” 

The woman came out of the hut and handed the old man 
his pipe. He took it without looking at her, and she retired 
once more. 

“Yes, that is Lamose, and I had to pay for her. Matope 
talked and talked, and I remained uncleansed. What would 
you have? I am old and like to die at any time. The laws 
of our fathers are being forgotten.”’ 

Slowly the old man lit his pipe with an ember from the fire. 
He was sad, and Tom was sorry he had baited him. Yet the 
girl was certainly attractive. Matope knew his Mpanga very 
well ! 

After a few trial puffs Mpanga passed the pipe to Tom, 
who took one pull only, for ceremony’s sake, and passed it 
back. Then he took his own little pipe from his pocket and 
his Boer tobacco. 

After smoking in silence for a while, the old man strung 
an arrow on his own bow :— 

“And when will you marry again, my son?” 

“* Never.” 

‘But you have money now, and are full grown.” 

““Saliya is all I want. Two wives are as untrained oxen 
in a plough, and he who tries to lead them is likely to grow 
weary before the sun goes down.” 

‘““Why do you say that? I have five wives, and if they 
quarrel, I still have an arm to beat them with.” 

Tom laughed. 

“‘ Saliya has lived in the mama’s + compound for five sieats 
now. I could not beat her. It is not good to beat a woman.’ 

‘Ara! How say you now? It is the only medicine they'll 
swallow.” 

“They bear children for us.” 

‘‘ That is their work. What else can they do ?—nothing.” 

Tom felt uneasy. The burden of a conversation he had 
_once held with his master on this subject had been forgotten, 
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and all he knew was that since that day he had been wont, 
in privacy, to call Saliya, “ Buzande”—something precious. 
To his relief Lamose came with a pot of porridge and some 
cooked meat on a plate. His father dipped his hand in first 
and took a piece of meat for relish. They munched in silence. 

“Ts all well here?” asked Tom at length. 

‘‘E-eh, some things are well, but we old people are sad 
to see our children leave the village.’ 

“The men work, and that is good, but the girls are here.” 

‘« They are not here.” Mpanga spat viciously on the ground. 
‘“‘ They all run away to the railway-line to look for cloth to 
wind about their heads.”’ 

‘TI have seen them there.”’ 

‘You see them there, but you will not see many here.” 

“That is bad. A woman with many lovers but no husband 
does not bear a child.” 

“It is bad. There are fewer children born these days. I 
have heard that the Government will stop the women going, 
and are going to send home all those that have gone already. 
But how can we keep them at home, for they have the cunning 
of the hare?” 

“The Government will arrange it all,” said Tom, with the 
complacency of one who has lived with the omnipotent. ‘‘ They 
stopped the Barotse carrying our women off as slaves. Will 
they fail in this small thing ? ” 

“Yes, Lewanika was a mighty man. I remember " 
At that moment a small boy appeared, and the flood of familiar 
reminiscence was satisfactorily checked. 

“Well?” 

“We would dance a little, father, to sing our brother home.” 

“Dance, my child, if you will, but I will sit me here, for 
I need beer to make me dance, and none is brewed.” 

Tom was feeling tired, and had eaten well, but he rose to 
dance, for this was his occasion. First he went to the little 
guest-hut close at hand where he could see Saliya chatting 
with the women. 


“Come, Saliya,” he said; ‘“ I will open the box and give 
these people presents.” 
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Tom knew from bitter experience that, unless he was 
cunning in the matter, his grasping relations would between 
them consume all his hard-earned wealth, some twenty pounds 
in all, on grounds of custom, clanship, or on no grounds at 
all. He had accordingly brought a large assortment of hand- 
kerchiefs, beads, coloured cloths, and the like to satisfy their 
demands, and, by astute lying, he might so limit his financial 
liabilities to paying his father’s hut tax. 

When they finally arrived at the other end of the village, 
where the dance was already in full swing, he and Saliya were 
staggering under their unwieldy loads. A cry went up and the 
drummers stopped. Tom dumped his burden on the ground. 

““ Ho, my brothers, come and see what I have brought you ! ”’ 

The men, of whom there were a goodly number, rushed 
forward, but the girls, also present in surprisingly large 
numbers, hung back, nudging each other and giggling. 

““Chembe, a knife for you. Tumbama—a handkerchief.” 
Tom wasted no time. He expected no thanks, and was anxious 
to get the people dancing again before they should start 
quarreling over the spoil. He felt no resentment ; such things 
were as they should be, for they had always been. 

When the last piece of cloth had been clutched by a wizened 
old lady who certainly needed it to supplement her wardrobe 
of half an ancient sack, Tom ran and, seizing the long bass 
drum, beat it lustily to start the ball rolling again. His two 
brothers started the little tenor drums, and the urgency of 
their playing had the desired effect. 

“Dance! Dance!” they shouted, and dance the people 
did, the men in one line and the women in another, clapping 
their hands and shuffling their feet. One man and one woman 
came out in turn and revolved about one another between 
the lines, arms akimbo and back to back. Therhythm was there, 
but at first you would not have been able to tap it with your 
foot. The tenor drums were beaten with the palm of the 
hand and the elbow in unconscious syncopation. ‘Tom at 
the bass drum would beat in time for a bar or two, but the 
insistent syncopation would prove too much for him, and he 
‘ would sometimes break his time. Rhythm was there. 
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The shuffle became a stamping, the clapping grew louder, — 
and the centre dance became a whirl of flying arms and legs 
and gleaming teeth. The syncopation became a madness, and 
Tom’s big drum tripped and rolled as wildly as the others. 
A girl started to sing, and all the others came in with the — 
response. The pace quickened, the singing was pierced with 
shrieks, and three or more people took up the solo parts 
together in a wild barbaric litany, with the deep throb of the 
bass drum dominating it, suggesting and urging further wild- 
ness and barbarism greater still. 

Old Mpanga, puffing at his pipe in the distance, became 
aware of the urgency of that drum, whose booming seemed to 
find an echo underneath his ribs. He began to sway slightly, 
and hummed to himself in tuneless growls. 

Tom began to sweat, and the crowd, shifting under the 
moon, swam before his eyes. Colour there was none, and 
form was lost. Someone pushed him aside and his flagging 
drum thundered once again. The singing rose in a new 
crescendo and the clapping could not be heard. ‘Tom joined 
the men, and the dance closed over his head in a wave of 
sweating bodies, shouting, singing, stamping. Someone put 
an arm round his neck, and together they stamped and clapped 
their other hands. Tom found himself in the front rank. 
He sprang forward and hovered, shuffling one foot in the dust. 
A girl came to meet him. She had discarded her upper cloth 
for coolness’ sake, and, maybe, in hopes of more festivity. 
She was young and well formed. Slender and polished in 
the moonlight, she came, hips aswing, her mouth half open, 
her eyes veiled with the passions of the dance. They swung 
round each other face to face, bodies almost touching, hands 
upon each other’s hips. She flung her head back, and Tom 
looked for a second into her eyes, open now, laughing and 
inviting. Then she was gone, and he flung himself back 
into the crowd, now more aswim than ever. Dashing the 
sweat from his eyes, he sang and shouted, drunk with motion. 
He was in the front rank still, and, before he knew it, was in 
the middle again. But another girl came to him this time, 
clad in bright green silk with a pink comb in her hair. 
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Buzande! His mind awoke, and his appreciation. How good 
she looked coming towards him with glad recognition in her 
eyes, her narrow lips quivering on the verge of happy laughter, 
hands held out. He clasped them and they danced, and her 
eyes said: “‘ This is good, but you are best of all.’’ No other 
man had a wife like this. The other woman faded from his 
mind. ‘“ Come,” he whispered, too hoarse to speak. 

Back in the crowd Tom felt suddenly weary. Quietly he 
worked his way out. No one noticed him, no one noticed 
anything. They danced and sang in a dream, stupefied by the 
drums, waking every now and then to a fierce realisation of 
passion and a wild anticipation of the orgy that was to follow. 
Tom had looked forward to this, too, and when he had met 
the girl, he had known that he would go with her, but now 
he wanted Saliya, and with Saliya he was going. He was 
tired, but the reaction had not come, and as he slipped between 
_ the huts he sang to himself the refrain of the interminable 
chorus :— 

“Our brother has come. He has come to Mpanga’s. 
Rejoice! Let us sing for him! Ey-ah! Ey-ah!” 

He found Saliya waiting for him outside the hut, and, 

hand in hand, they entered. 


Now soft and listless, now rising to a roar the singing 
went on and on, and the tireless drums; and Tom, as he 
slept with Buzande’s close-curled head upon his shoulder, 
smiled. 

(To be continued) 


JORROCKS’ LONDON 
By ANTHONY STEEL 


T may be guessed that few readers of that famous novel 
| have ever thought to find in Handley Cross the raw material 

for a social history. Yet there, and elsewhere, R. S. Surtees 
has ranged well beyond the hunting-field, and his random, 
but intensely interested, observations on the changing daily 
life around him earn remark. The Jorrocks period extends 
roughly from 1831 to the Crimean War. Up to 1838 Surtees 
had led the life, based upon London, of a successful sporting 
journalist ; and even when in that year he unexpectedly suc- 
ceeded to the family estate near Newcastle, he continued to 
visit London almost every season. It is remarkable how much 
of London there is in nearly all his novels, especially in view 
of the common, but inaccurate, association of him as a writer 
with nothing but hunting. Even a brief selection from his 
London passages may afford an interesting glimpse into 
middle-class London life almost a century ago, and incidentally 
may do some belated justice to the range and merits of an 
author unaccountably neglected to this day by the non- 
hunting world. 

Of course, it must at once be granted that the London of 
Jorrocks is not a conscious rendering of early Victorian London 
as a whole, and is therefore very far from being complete. 
We are not admitted into either very high or very low society ; 
indeed, our nearest approach to the former is perhaps “a 
quiet walk in Kensington Gardens or a penny or twopenny 
seat in the Park, with the aristocracy of England”. Even this 
was something of a privilege for— 

“soldiers and liveried servants were not admitted, nor, indeed, anyone 


whose appearance the gatekeepers did not consider respectable. None of 
the great unwashed were to be seen in the Park in those days.” 


Lansbury’s Lido was still worlds away. 
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Anyone who was respectable enough to get in at all, how- 
ever, had his money’s worth, for there, in the early part of her 
reign, the young Queen herself might be seen riding daily 
upon a steed whose fiery edge had previously been removed by 
a certain Miss Quentin in the riding-school, since ‘‘ low con- 
dition ” was still necessary for ladies’ mounts. Then there is 
the less fashionable Inner Circle in Regent’s Park, cantering 
round and round which Mr, Jorrocks gets his summer exercise 
in the early mornings, in itself an obvious setting for the stock 
joke about the lady who gets into it and walks for many hours, 
thinking she is never going to get round. Finally, there is 
the picture of Mr. Jorrocks and his friend Bill Bowker passing 
for lords “‘ as they rolled arm in arm through the Zoological 
or Kensington Gardens, haw, haw, hawing, at each other’s 
jokes, looking about at the girls and criticising their feet and 
ankles. ‘This latter, however, was in short-petticoat times ”’. 

A brief picture of the swells’ London comes from Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour—a work written in the early ’fifties, it 
is true, but recalling in certain passages some of the older 
characters in youth. We meet young men who have been 
wittily pitching snobs into the pit, or bonneting Charleys 
(watchmen) and stealing their rattles, or smashing early 
breakfast-men’s stalls, or are about to run down to Brighton 
as amateur coachmen, elaborately dressed for the part. ‘These 
may have their chambers and recherché little dinners in the 
Albany, their ‘‘ evening parties, balls, concerts, boxes for the 
opera ; and as each succeeding season drew to a close (their) 
invitations to those last efforts of the desperate, boating and 
whitebait parties”. A slightly later generation may enjoy the 
fiercer delights sarcastically described by Mr. Jorrocks in the 
third ‘‘ sporting lector ” : 

“ Dinner-time comes, and Lord Cut and Shuffle has the rich man on the 
box of his drag—four spankin’ bays, tigers be’ind, frinds on the roof, gals 
inside. Away they bowl to Greenwich—best room, dinner two guineas 
a-’ead, iced fizzey—fish of all sorts—Yarrell done up in dishes—every sort 
but the one you went down for—should have ten stomachs ’stead of one 
—hback at eleven. Hopera—time for ballet—squizzin’-glass, gauze petti- 


coats—or hup Windmill Street to the sparklin’ French Casino, or down 
heast to the British ’bomination of a dingy underground kidney-shop. 
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These at length bein’ swept out and closed, away they go to some sham 
billiard-room of a fortified gamblin’-’ouse, with scouts on the watch, where 
they have some cureasore to digest the kidney—iced champagne to correct 
the cureasore—lobster salad to keep the iced champagne company. Then 
lounge into the gamblin’ apartment—large round table—strong light. 
Man with a green shade over his eyes and a hoe in his hand! Old rakes 
all around him. Fathers sittin’ hopposite sons—the famine of play ragin’ 
—then sudden noise—clean sweep—down the pipe—rush 0’ pollis—seize 
the party—away to the lock-up—in wi’ false names—hup i’ the mornin’-— 
discharged for want 0’ gamblin’-tool hevidence, and all that sort o’ gammon. 
All this may be called plissur, etc., but some’ow it never lasts.” 


No, Mr. Jorrocks knows better: not for him the expensive 
attractions of Jermyn Street, the “ billiards, betting-offices, 
Coal Holes, Cremorne, Cider Cellars, Judge and Jury Courts ”’, 
the supper-houses, dancing-halls and gambling-hells open all 
night ; no, not even the innocent attraction of the morning-- 
after drive to Gunter’s with the ladies for those fashionable 
ices, brought out to one and eaten in one’s carriage in the shade 
of the trees in Berkeley Square. 

Let us, then, leave the London which Jorrocks termed “‘ the 
rich man’s paradise ’’, and turn to his “‘ poor man’s puggatory ”’, 
that other London. We shall not find much of the unpleasant 
truth in Surtees ; for Jorrocks’ London, though it may not be 
fashionable or vicious, is essentially comfortable and pros- 
perous, and has that at least in common with good society : 
of the wretches at the other end of the scale, ‘“‘ the creatures 
suckled and reared with gin’, we hear practically nothing at 
all. A passing reference to some colourless beggars, or a 
casual picture of a slatternly mews—“ a long, narrow alley ... 
interspersed with dunghills, dairies, coal-sheds, and cabbage- 
shops, with here and there a marine-store dealer ’—is the 
most we have ; while into the underworld proper we get only 
an occasional glimpse, and then usually a@ propos of its grim, 
infrequent amusements. These glimpses centre round the 
extraordinary character of one Aberford, known as Slender 
Billy, who seems to have been a real person. He is said to 
have “combined many callings: bear- and badger-baiter, dog- 
fancier—which has been unhandsomely interpreted into fancy 
gentlemen that fancy other people’s dogs—horse-slaughterer, 
private distiller and smasher”; that is, coiner, or passer of 
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forged notes. Several stories exhibiting his character and 
prowess in these capacities are to be found in Handley Cross ; 
unfortunately, however, he seems to have ended his career by 
being hanged for the murder of an exciseman, who, as Mr. 
Jorrocks unfeelingly remarked when he heard of the offence, 
was “ clearly not game”. “‘ I did boil the exciseman”’, Slender 
Billy confessed upon the scaffold, and as it was probably not 
his first murder, he may be said to have deserved his fate. 
His establishment, as patronised rather shrinkingly by Jorrocks, 
under guidance of Bowker, who on this occasion introduces 
the great man to Charley Stobbs, is vividly described as 
follows in Handley Cross :— 


“* Cross here ’, observed Mr. Bowker, as they neared the narrower part 
of the street (High Holborn), and passing under an archway, they suddenly 
entered upon darkness. 

“ Savage yells, mingled with the worrying, barking, and howling of dogs, 
issued from the upper part of a building on the right”’, which they proceed 
to enter with the help of a candle, a step-ladder and Slender Billy. 

“* What's to pay? ’, inquired Mr. Jorrocks, as he reached the landing 
of a forbidding-looking one-eyed hag, sitting in a little curtained corner, 
partitioned from the scene of action by a frowsy green counterpane. 

“* Oh, Mr. Bowker’s free here’, observed Bill to his gentle wife, drawing 
aside the curtain and exhibiting the interior. What a scene presented 
itself! From the centre of the unceiled, hugely-rafted roof of a spacious 
building hung an iron hoop, stuck round with various lengths of tallow 
candles, lighting an oval pit, in which two savage bull-dogs were rolling 
and tearing each other about, under the auspices of their coatless masters, 
who stood at either end applauding their exertions. A vast concourse of 
ruffanly spectators occupied the benches rising gradually from the pit 
towards the rafters, along which some were carelessly stretched, lost in 
ecstasy at the scene below. 

‘‘ Ponderous draymen, in coloured plush breeches, with their enormous 
calves clad in dirty white cotton stockings, sat with their red-capp’d heads 
resting on their hands, or uproariously applauding as their favourite got the 
turn. Smithfield drovers, with their badges and knotty clubs; huge 
coated hackney coachmen ; coatless butchers’ boys; dingy dustmen, with 
their great sou’-westers ; sailors, with their pipes ; and Jews, with oranges, 
were mingled with Cyprians of the lowest order, dissolute boys, swell 
pickpockets, and a few simple countrymen. At the far end of the loft a 
partition concealed from view bears, badgers, and innumerable bulldogs ; 
while ‘ gentlemen of the fancy ’ sat with the great round heads and glaring 
eyeballs of others between their knees, straining for their turn in the pit.” 


The question of internal communications in Jorrocks’ 
London is of some interest. Two things must immediately 
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strike the most casual reader of Handley Cross or Mr. Sponge 
—that in their London the Thames is a passenger highway, 
and that in spite of this there are already serious traffic blocks. 

To take the last point first, Bond Street appears to have been 
the worst offender— you could not cross Conduit Street 
under a lapse of a quarter of an hour, and carriages seemed 
to have come to an interminable lock at the Piccadilly end of 
the street’. Compare Mr. Jorrocks: “ Vot a sight! All 
the world compressed into Bond Street! Carriages blocked, 
cabs locked, ’ossmen driven on to the footway, and the foot- 
people driven into the shops.” The confusion was not © 
decreased by the London urchin of the day, whose favourite 
amusement on these occasions was to run in and out among 
the chariots pinching the footmen’s calves. As for the river, 
until railways killed this business, many places of amusement 
could be reached only by its means, and its importance: is 
testified by the popularity of Mogg’s Tables of the New 
Waterman’s Fares. 'The mud off Hungerford Stairs might be 
proverbial, ‘‘ the aroma of the bouquet de mille sewers of the 
Thames” might be sniffed and magnified by the hardest- 
bitten M.P.’s detained in London for the summer, but it 
would be long before either cause could interrupt the steady 
supply of gentlemen and ladies ready to navigate the river 
without speaking to the man at the wheel. 

Certainly the Thames was gay enough in the middle of last 
century, and the famous occasion when the clown from Astley’s 
was drawn upon it in a tub by two geese fitly symbolises the 
pleasure extracted—smells or no smells— by the vegies 
Londoner from the whole length of his river. 

But pleasure parties are not business, and there is not so 
much evidence of the Thames being used successfully by 
passengers for everyday business purposes. The London 
professional and working classes would, in fact, be chiefly 
dependent from an early date on omnibuses, whose centenary 
has recently been celebrated. Creevey, the diarist, wrote in 
1833 : “ I have for the first time boarded an omnibus, and it is 
charming. I just long to’ go back to one in Piccadilly .” 
Surtees, in Handley Cross, is not so ecstatic : thus, Bowker uses 
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them, but warns Jorrocks of the famous plant, ‘“ holding the 
baby ”’, in which a respectably dressed young woman dumps 
her child upon an unsuspecting passenger; and Jorrocks 
himself deluges them with mock Latin—‘ Impendet omnibus 
periculum—Danger ’angs over an omnibus ”—and so forth. 
’ Within a very short time, however, Surtees had fully accepted 
the omnibus as an integral feature of London life, and Mr. 
Sponge is full of vivid pictures of them in all their multi- 
coloured variety—‘ red, blue, green, drab, cinnamon-coloured,”’ 
passing and crossing, jostling, stopping and screaming, through 
their “cads’”’ or conductors, like pigeons greedy for food. 
But even before this date (1851), and even outside London, 
omnibuses had become, in the contemporary phrase, “all the 
go”. If people complained that in the country they only 
ran to and from the new railway stations — an interesting 
example of early co-operation between the two forms of trans- 
port——or objected to their democratic character, or made fun 
of the invariably patched boots of their drivers, at least all 
agreed, in the long run, that it was only poor, spiritless places 
that did not sport a "bus. 

The only other form of public conveyance for the middle- 
class Londoner was the humdrum cab, the successor of such 
gaudy vehicles as the “‘ capacious yellow hackney coach with 
faded scarlet hammer-cloth’’, employed by Mr. Jorrocks’ 
guests at the dinner-party in honour of “ Nimrod ”’, in Great 
Coram Street. An intermediate stage of development between 
the cumbersome hackney coach and the ‘“ growler” may 
have been represented by the suburban “ go-cart’’ of the 
thirties, satirically described in Faunts and Follities as— 


“a species of vehicle that ply (sic) in the outskirts of the Metropolis, and 
which, like the watering-place ‘fly’, take their name from the contrary— 
in fact a sort of lucus a non lucendo. They are carts on springs, drawn by 
one horse (with curtains to protect the company from the weather), the 
drivers of which, partly by cheating, partly by picking pockets, eke out a 
comfortable existence, and are the most lawless set of rascals under the sun.” 


When one remembers that even in London proper the only 
alternative to conveyances of these three kinds was the expen- 
sive “‘ glass coach’, or ‘‘ better sort of hackney coach with a 
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less filthy driver ”, it is possible to understand the enthusiasm 
which greeted the able legislation of Mr. Fitzroy, thanks to 
whom the London cabman of the ’fifties at last became “a 
model, both in the ways of charges and civility, for the country 
one to follow ”’, and his vehicle, if not his horseflesh, no longer 
a reproach. From this point, cabs and hansoms suddenly 
leaped into fashion : the ‘‘ age, wice and infirmity, unaided by 
blisters or bran mashes” of the “‘ seedy screws shaking on 
the cab-stands ” of Piccadilly, did not deter persons of the 
highest rank from all taking to street cabs simultaneously ; 
while Saturday in London became famous for “ the hurrying 
about of hansoms with gentlemen with umbrellas and small 
carpet-bags going to the steamers and stations”. Sponge 
becomes, in fact, the ordinary figure of the flashier man- 
about-town, “‘ now folding the wooden doors of a hansom 
cab in Oxford Street, calculating the extreme distance he could 
go for an eightpenny fare”’, now “tooling in a hansom as 
hard as he could go ”’, while his favourite Mogg’s Ommibus and 
Metropolitan Carriage Time-Table, Hackney Coach and Cabriolet 
Fares really did become a best seller. 

Besides being a means of transit to stations and steamers, 
cabs are associated to this day with the comfortable approach 
to theatres and other places of amusement, though commis- 
sionaires have replaced the linkmen who used to call them up 
and sort them out when the performance was over. Such 
places were legion in Jorrocks’ London. We have already 
dealt with some of the less desirable forms of entertainment, 
such as bear- and badger-baiting, dog-fighting (all legal up to 
1835), gambling-hells, and the equivalents of the modern night- 
club, such as Offley’s, the Cider Cellars, and the Coal Hole in 
the Strand. All these, however, were the resort of the fashion- 
able, the coarse or vicious; innumerable places of a milder 
type remain. 

A very characteristic resort of the age was the public tea- 
garden, of which, perhaps, the best known, owing largely to 
Sketches by Box and Vanity Fair, is the famous Vauxhall. 
But Vauxhall Gardens were not unique, as too many readers 
of Thackeray and Dickens suppose ; indeed, they are hardly ~ 
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mentioned by Surtees, compared with many of their rivals. 
There was, for instance, Bagnigge Wells, beloved by Jorrocks’ 
boy Benjamin. 

““ Bagnigge!’ said I. ‘ And that’s a place, Mr. Bacon-face ’, observed 
Ben, turning to Samuel Strong, ‘that you shouldn’t be hung without 
seeing—skittles, bowls, stalls all around the garding, like stables for ‘osses, 
where parties take their tea and XX—all painted sky-blue with red pannels 
—gals in shiny vite gowns and short sleeves, bare down the neck, singing 
behind the horgan with hostrich feathers in their ’eads—all beautiful— 


admission tup-pence—a game at skittles for a penna—and everything 
elegant and quite genteel ’.”’ 


But Bagnigge Wells, an eighteenth-century survival, never 
really succeeded in the nineteenth century, and passed from 
hand to hand until its final extinction in 1841. As Bagnigge 
died, Cremorne was born; and though classed by Surtees 
with casinos as a haunt of questionable characters generally, 
this second Vauxhall had a lively run from 1843 to 1877. A 
sort of North London Cremorne was to be found in Highbury 
Barn, a dancing engagement at which Betsey Shannon of 
Mr. Facey Romford’s Hounds was able to double with a similar 
one at the “ Sir John Barleycorn Music and Dancing Saloon ”’, 
in Whitechapel. At Highbury she had learned to keep six 
men in tow simultaneously, ‘‘ to say nothing of a fiddler and 
the cornet-a-piston in the orchestra’’; and here, too, she had 
become so familiar with the street cabs standing all about, while 
the guests were inside, that she and Lucy never imagined they 
would not do just the same in the country at the Beldon Ball. 

The early Victorian, though no prig, was prepared to be 
instructed upon his holidays as well as amused. In and after 
the early’ fifties, combined improvement and pleasure were 
sought first and foremost in the Crystal Palace. This recon- 
struction at Sydenham of the Great Exhibition building was 
the work of Joseph Paxton; it attracted and, alone among all 
these entertainments, even now attracts, crowds greater than 
those drawn to the Hyde Park original in 1851. Miss Branting- 
hame, Captain Doleful’s chosen— 

“ would like to go to Sydenham every day—Oh ! she should so like to go 


to Sydenham every day—she would like to go through all the Courts, and 
all the galleries, and all the walks, and all the lobster-salad places... .” 
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The first few pages of Young Tom Hall (1851) are full of 
references to the Crystal Palace, its merits as a conversational 
ice-breaker, the cheap excursion trains that run to it, its 
“sent? department, its exhibition of patent “ Dioropha”’ 
carriages ; while even some years later Lord Ladythorne’s 
Italian confectioner considers a sugar model of the building 
to be an appropriate table decoration for the hunt breakfast 
on the opening day of the season. 

There remain the theatres to consider; but of these Surtees 
mentions only what were called the ‘‘ minor” houses, until 
Walpole’s licensing Act was repealed in 1843. There are 
references to the Adelphi, where Jack Rafferty, the Anti-Corn 
Law tout, had formerly been employed, a few to the Coburg, 
now the Old Vic., and rather more to the Surrey and to Astley’s, 
‘the Royal Amphitheatre over the water,”—for the last three 
were all alike upon the Surrey side. But in Jorrocks’ young 
days, Sadler’s Wells, so recently rebuilt, is the obvious place 
for the apprentice or journeyman to take his ‘‘ woman ”’ to ; 
thither Susan Slummers, alias Clarissa Howard, the handsome 
dancer and sister-in-law to Bill Bowker, migrated from the 
Coburg ; and there Mrs. Jorrocks acquired an ear-ache through 
sitting with the box-door open because the house was hot and 
full. There, too, Miss Spangles, the future Lady Scattercash, 
and later Countess of Caperington, “‘ used to do scenes in the 
circle (two horses and a flag)’ before her fortunate marriage. 
Her old friend and guest at Nonsuch House, on the other hand, 
Mr. Orlando Bugles, graced the Surrey, where “‘ he sometimes 
enacted the part of Squire Tallyho,” for which reason, among 
others, he had purloined some of the properties and come down 
into the country to study local colour. But Lucy Glitters, soon 
to be Sponge, comes from Astley’s, where she, too, does 
“* flag-exercises ”’ of the kind her hostess used to do. 

What of the people, the London citizens of the tradesman 
class, their servants and apprentices, who thronged these 
theatres which we have been considering ? Not all were of 
the pit or gallery type. The stage boxes must have been full 
of relatively quiet stay-makers from Ludgate Hill and dry- 
salters, like Mr. Muleygrubs’ uncle, from Bermondsey, great 
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starchmakers from Stepney, Worcestershire stone-china makers 
and their wives. ‘There may even have been some of those 
“loose purple-robed, white-faced, flabby, live turtle-looking 
things . . . called Aldermen or Common Councilmen, that 
all look as if they were made in the same mould ”—is not 
Jorrocks himself, in one passage, alleged to have become Lord 
Mayor? Many of these, besides combining business with 
pleasure by a Saturday with the Surrey Hunt, must have 
regularly heard that famous bell “‘ that rings the merchants 
out of the Royal Exchange in the City of London ”’. 
Let it ring us also out of Jorrocks’ London :— 


“The streets are deserted, save by the busses and a few drowsy old 


horses, too palpably drawing the doctor. Late hospitable houses now show 


you nothing but their shutters; lethargic town-bound men yawn about 
St. James’s Street, crawling from one club to another, to compare the 
thermometers and see if each copy of the paper is the same. Those great 
warrens of society are put away, carpets rolled up, mirrors gauzed, fenders 
dissected, waiters reduced, papers few, and the chiefs of the staff away on 
their travels. A barrier of a notice at the bottom of the staircase announces 
that the drawing-rooms and library are getting cleaned. The hall-porters 
at the great political clubs have little to do, either in the way of entries 
or letters. How changed is the Park! Frizzled leaves and fried grass. 
Two donkeys and a goat-carriage compose the activity. Chairs are indeed 
at a discount, and the letters now have time to repair the astonishing mounds 
of broken ones that accumulate during the season.” 


But let us leave in the more cheerful company of Miss Betsey 
Shannon, en route for Beldon Hall, “‘ with three sovereigns in 
her pocket, and as light a heart in her bosom as ever accom- 
panied fair lady into the country”. There is no talk of 
coaches now ; even impecunious young actresses travel in the 
lap of luxury compared to their mammas. 

“ And as the snorting engine swept the train out of town—passing from 
streets to crescents, from crescents to semi-detached villas, and from semi- 
detached villas to the magnificence of real ones, disclosing as it went real 
fields, real cows, real sheep, real barns, real everything—her spirits rose 
to exuberance, and she thought she would never come back; she would 
rather be a dairymaid in the country than have to dance for her dinner 
in town.” 


VERSE 


THE HAND-GLASS OF DEATH 


If time were telescoped, the adventure of love 
Might picture as the preening of a wing, 

A bee’s debate before the flower’s womb. 

For love is not so rich in its events. 

It has to count on a few, lonely deeds : 

The first encounter ; the debate of mind 
Over the quick rebellion of the blood ; 

The failure of that council, the recourse 

To darker advocates ; the second failure. 
Then follow the acquaintance and confession, 
The little gestures of the virgin bodies ; 
Touch of hand, averted glance, and flush 

Of shame guilty of its own innocence. 


But these are dews that vanish in the heat 

When passion suddenly flings its morning beams. 
Thereafter all is boldness, generous giving, 

And hunger that feeds upon itself, like fire 
Falling inward to engulfing flame. 

Then from the ash the little pheenix rises, 

A timid charity with fluttered wings, 

A bird of quiet companionship, who lingers 
About the house and garden of quiet marriage, 
Until in course of time its feathers fall, 

And its eyes, so long bead-bright with sympathy, 
Cloud over, tremble, and at last are locked. 
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Thereafter the blind house remains awhile 
Unspirited, except for breath of wings 

Beating in the memory, making commotion 
That is the negative of things remembered ; 
Joy in recollection being pain, 

Sorrow a gratitude, mistrust a faith, 

And the last loss a most revealing union. 

For death begins with cheat! Having come, and taken, 
He leaves a numbness in the mind, suggesting 
All is vanished that was ever quick 

Between two souls who knew the harmony 
Half-heard in the communion of the flesh. 


But that is death’s deception! Soon revives 
All that now lies beyond the grave ; deeds, thoughts, 
Conquest and gift, and little usuries 

Such as love dabbles in for its enrichment, 
And love’s own griefs so often self-created : 
All these re-pass before the lethean mirror 
Left in the hand of memory, death’s gift 

That proves of greater worth than sorrow first 
Dared hope, being magician over time, 

And conjuror with space, framing the universe 
Wherein love’s recent story was enacted, 

And thereby giving it accentuation, 

Making the human action show divine, 

With man and woman the twin halves of God. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 


IRAQ AND ITS PROBLEMS 
By OwEN 'TWEEDY 


I 


RAQ, whatever its western detractors may say about it, 
has achieved enviable notoriety among its own neighbours. 
Egyptians, Palestinian Arabs, and Syrians all indulge in 

orgies of self-pity whenever Iraq is mentioned. “‘ Mandates and 
military occupations are most offensive to our amour propre ; 
but friends, especially powerful friends, are useful. That’s 
why you British are being so successful in Iraq. Why can’t 
we be given a chance like Iraq? We are far more European 
than the Iraqis.” I always enjoy these conversations ; for 
it is most refreshing to find someone who does give us kudos 
for statesmanship in Iraq, after listening for years to the 
monotonous wail of British home opinion that we have made 
a terrible mess of things in the Valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris ; and it is thus doubly interesting to attempt to analyse 
what we have done in Irag—for better or for worse. _ 

Government in Iraq is still admittedly in the two-cylinder, 

chain-driven stage; but it is a machine which is becoming 
more and more an Iraqi machine. When Turkish administra- 
tion ended, the country was essentially staffed by a British 
executive. But to-day British influence, under the Mandate, 
is restricted to duties of an advisory nature, and when the 
Treaty which has recently been signed between the two 
countries comes into force, such British officials as are retained 
in Government service will be, to all intents and purposes, 
foreigners employed in an expert capacity. During the present 
transitional stage, the rdle of the British official is not to be 
envied. He works in a British atmosphere which always 
has been, and still is, vitiated by largely uninformed opinion 
in this country ; and, at the same time, the Iraqi atmosphere 
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in which he has to ventilate his advice is seldom sweet and 
often hostile. There is no duty more thankless than to render 
advice which is not taken ; and the Iraqi, like every immature 
product of newly won independence, is instinctively resentful 
of advice. At present that advice is mainly punctuated with 
“Thou shalt nots”; but when, after the Treaty, the British 
advisers become or are replaced by other “ foreign ” experts, 
their commandments will in the nature of things be more on 
the lines of “ Thou shalt ’’. How palatable to a then unchecked 
Iraqi administration the counsels of these new ‘“‘ foreign ” 
experts will be remains to be seen, but, at any rate at the 
outset, their position will be far from easy. But on Iraqi 
ability to use and conciliate the expert knowledge, which Iraq 
itself cannot yet produce, will depend the whole future of the 
country. After the Treaty, Iraq will be on trial before the 
world. » : 
cee II 

This admittedly generalised analysis provokes a purely 
British comment: Have we done right by Iraq in 
accomplishing in so short a time a progress which older 
nations have not achieved in centuries? The answer 
will not be by any means unanimous; but one fact is 
incontrovertible. We have—and it is to our great credit— 
not only set up in Iraq a kingdom which conforms to the 
theories standardised during and immediately after the War, 
but we have also created a state which, even in its present 
pioneer condition, is accepted in the Near East as a model 
according to which neighbouring and similarly situated states 
are openly anxious to mould their destinies. ‘These neighbours, 
in their natural desire to achieve capital advantage, do not 
stop to probe into detail. If they did so, they might be 
somewhat disillusioned. For Iraq is not by any means a 
Utopia.. The country bristles, and for many years to come 
will continue to bristle, with acts of local maladministration, 
which in part are due to natural Iraqi inexperience and in- 
efficiency, and in part to rank tactlessness and inborn corruption 
and nepotism. Nor is the realisation of this state of affairs 
confined merely to the observation of foreigners in the country. 
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Iraqis themselves are extremely observant of anything which 
affects their persons and their pockets, especially when it is 
clear to them that the enforcement of Government discipline, 
which is never popular anywhere, is being entrusted to corrupt 
and inefficient but officially shielded functionaries. These 
comments are not designed to suggest that there exists a state 
of open discontent in Iraq. There are very many excellent, 
honest, and plodding local administrators, and Government 
routine proceeds with an evenness which is most meritorious 
in so young a state; but the fact remains that the Iraqi 
proletariat is slowly coming to realise that independence, 
although it may in the end be the remedy for all their ills, is 
only to be achieved through a severe course of medicine, 
much of it home-made and bitter. 

Again, Iraq to-day, in common with all other countries, 
is feeling the effects of the world economic crisis. ‘The close 
of the war brought to its agricultural population a prosperity 
which it had never known before. The people sold their 
crops and their herds well, and were glutted with money ; 
and with their unexpected gains they bought hitherto un- 
dreamed of luxuries—sugar, tea, tinned goods, boots, etc. 
And even then there was always money and to spare for the 
payment of Government taxes. But when the slump came, 
there was nothing to spare, and no longer, as in the days of 
the Turks, could taxes be circumvented by ways and means 
known to every Oriental. To-day the arm of the law, thanks 
to aeroplanes and wireless, is uncannily long, and taxes must 
be paid regularly and in full. The townsfolk, especially in 
Baghdad, are, however, suffering even more than their tribal 
brethren, who at any rate will never starve. Not only do they 
feel the pinch of world depression, but Baghdad used to be 
the great trade depot for Persia, and within the last twelve 
months the new Persian Government, in a hectic effort to 
balance its import and export trades, has enacted legislation of 
a most novel and drastic nature which has effectively stifled 
both. Persian trade is stagnant, and the Baghdadi middlemen 
are paralysed. Furthermore, commercial Iraq generally is 
just beginning to feel the nearness of Russia. The Soviets, 
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who already practically control economic life in the Northern 
Provinces of Persia, are now casting an eye in the direction of 
Iraq. Cheap Russian sugar has been dumped in Basra from 
Soviet ships which, for purposes of propaganda, ply from the 
Black Sea down the Arabian Ports to the Gulf; while as soon 
as through traffic from the north is assured by the completion 
of the motor road through the Rowanduz Gorge, the Russians 
propose, unless they are officially prevented, to flood northern 
Iraq with their cheap Baku petrol in competition with the 
British and Iraqi oil interests which at present supply the 
needs of the country. 

With things shaping as they are, the Iraqi Government 
has its hands full. It has an impressive facade, the King 
governing through his ministers, who in turn are responsible 
to a popularly elected Parliament. This Parliament is not 
yet ten years old, and it must be said, without any disparaging 
reflection on a country which is still tribally rather than 
nationally organised, that Iraqi elections can be and are 
“made ”’. Public opinion has a very wholesome respect for 
the wishes of whatever Ministry is in power; and as the Ministry 
in power is responsible for the organisation of the elections, it 
inevitably has a very dominating influence on the polls. Above 
the Government and above the people stands the King, who 
orientally derives great power from his office. His con- 
stitutional rights are vast, and his powers of making and 
unmaking ministries are subtly and trenchantly effective. But 
despite, or perhaps because of, this supremacy of position, his 
task is not easy, while his responsibilities are great. Every 
issue drifts almost automatically within the orbit of his 
decision ; he is a focus of intrigue in the political camps both 
of the ‘‘ins”’ and of the ‘‘outs’’; and in the eyes of the 
foreigner, whether British or otherwise, he remains the only 
permanent executive in the country. Such a position in- 
evitably makes him an obvious target for comment and 
criticism. When things go wrong, the fault is laid at his door 
—he has been weak or foolish or stubborn; every intrigue 
strives, “to involve him in its meshes, and if the maneuvre fails, 
the disappointed intriguer forthwith allies himself with the 
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political party out of office ; altogether, His Majesty has a very 
tricky course to steer. 

But he is fully aware of his difficulties. “Iraq is, as it 
were, a length of fine cloth ready to be cut to suit the country’s 
measure. But it would be ruined by the hasty scissoring of 
inexperienced tailors.” His past experiences—in Constanti- 
nople before the War, at the Peace Conference after the War, 
and finally during his brief and reckless kingship in Syria— 
were a ripe education for the réle which he now has to play, 
and it will be his powers of discrimination and his ability to 
spur or check, as occasion demands, that will make or mar 
the adolescence of the young state. 

The British Government meanwhile is steadily liquidating 
its mandatory responsibilities, and when the present Treaty 
comes into force and Iraq enters the League of Nations, 
British control will be replaced by the vaguer international 
supervision of Geneva. But there are circumstances con- 
nected with the macedoine of nationalities which go to make 
up what is known as the State of Iraq, which demand that this 
supervision shall be something more substantial than a mere 
paper contact. The Arabs are in the majority, and, as is right, 
the Government of the country is predominatingly Arab. But 
side by side with the Arabs live important minorities—the 
Christians, who are mainly concentrated in the Mosul Vilayet ; 
the Kurds, who live along the mountainous Perso-Iraqi frontier; 
and, though by far the least important of the three, the Yezidis, 
the Devil-worshippers of the Jebel Singar lying due west 
from Mosul towards Syria. 

All are nominally Iraqi subjects, and the Kurds have just 
been reduced to subjection by military force. But a military 
pacification is a fleeting success unless it is succeeded by civil 
understanding. What the three minorities profess to dread 
is that, with the abolition of the mandate, they will be left 
defenceless in the hands of the Arab administration in Baghdad, 
which, as far as they are concerned, is tantamount to a foreign 
administration. I met a Kurd in Mosul, and he chose to 
suggest a comparison between the situation of Kurdistan 
within Iraq and that of Wales in Great Britain. ‘‘ Wales has 
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a disestablished Church of its own and a locally organised 
civil administration of its own. The Welsh are Welsh and 
are allowed to remain Welsh, and Welshmen look after Welsh 
interests in your House of Commons. The taxes which the 
Welsh pay to London are collected by Welshman, and the 
funds which the London Treasury allocates to Wales, out of 
the British Budget, are spent by Welshmen on Wales. Why 
could we not be governed like that—a Kurdish Principality in 
Great Iraq? This solution would save Baghdad both trouble 
and expense ; for as long as things are left as they are, with 
Baghdad sending us Arab officials who hate leaving the Plains 
and who never understand us or want to understand us, so 
long will there be trouble between the mountains and the 
valleys. We want to be Kurdish subjects of the King of 
Great Iraq.” : pi 


III 


The case of the Yezidis is similar, though far less urgent 
than that of the Kurds; but from a European standpoint 
the problem of the Christian minorities in the north is the 
most pressing of all. These minorities comprise no less than 
nine different Christian sects, of which the most numerous 
and the most important are the Assyrians. Before the break-up 
of the Turkish Empire, this people lived indiscriminately in 
Turkish territory on both sides of what is now the Turco- 
Iraqi frontier ; but when the post-War boundaries were fixed, 
the new Nationalist Government in Angora expelled them from 
Anatolia with the other Christian minorities. So long as they 
had remained Ottoman subjects, their lot had been admittedly 
precarious and persecution endemic ; but by Imperial Firman 
they did enjoy definite privileges such as religious jurisdiction 
in the case of certain types of crime. On their arrival in 
Iraq, which, they congratulated themselves, had been conquered 
from the Turks by Christian force of arms, they at first lived 
in the hope that some fori.. of Christian autonomy would be 
conferred within those parts of the country where the Christians 
were in the majority, and that they and those of their co- 
religionists who had always made their home within what had 
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now become Iraq would be assured equal, if not greater, 
privileges than those they had enjoyed under the Turks. 
But the mandatory principle made it inevitable that Iraq 
should be an indivisible whole, and that the country with its 
Arab majority should have an Arab Government. The 
Assyrian disillusionment was immediate and complete. 

Perhaps it would, in the long run, have been happier for the 
Assyrians had this disillusionment remained complete. But 
other counsels prevailed—possibly opportunist counsels ; for 
the Assyrian movement had in it a fervour which was tempo- 
rarily inconvenient. Anyhow, a promise, the extent of which, 
in a welter of contradictions, it is not easy to ascertain, was 
made to them by the Mandatory that, though they now were 
and must remain Iraqi subjects, their destinies would ever be 
supervised under British control. This promise, in whatever 
form it was couched, finds no echo in the new Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty, in which the minorities are neither mentioned nor 
given any guarantees; and the only satisfaction which these 
Christians of the mountains—and they are magnificent stock— 
can derive from the future is that there is a Minorities Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, whose duty it will be to 
ensure their fair treatment under a Government which differs 
from both in race and religion. 


IV 


So much by way of a general description of certain aspects 
of the minorities problem in Iraq. But the actual conditions 
in which a large section of the Assyrian community live under 
the Iraq Government is for them precarious, and for the 
Government awkward in the extreme. When I was in Mosul 
in the early summer, the case of a large population of Assyrians 
settled along the Turkish frontier was the centre of all attention. 
Across the border in Anatolia is a broken mountainous region 
which is, as it has always been, a bandits’ paradise. Banditry 
is, in fact, the sport of the area, and it is an easy sport; for 
on the Turkish side there is no law, and the difficulty of the 
country makes escape child’s play for the raiders. There are 
many bands of these raiders, and all are highly organised for 
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profit. Their methods are simple. They cross the frontier, 
as desolate a zone as one would find anywhere in the Near 
East, and murder the Assyrian shepherds and drive their 
flocks back into Turkish territory. 

Three such outrages had occurred just before I reached 
Mosul, and in each case the raiders had most guilefully insured 
themselves against local trouble by wholesale bribery. All 
Turkish officials are still underpaid and corruptible, and the 
bandits knew their weaknesses. So out of the booty the magis- 
trate was given so many sheep, the Commandant of Police so 
many more, the officer commanding the garrison a further 
batch, while a fourth consignment was sent to the local customs 
authorities with a note saying that the sheep had been caught 
straying in Turkish territory. Meanwhile, the Assyrian owners 
had succeeded in getting the Iraqi Government machine into 
motion ; the frontier police were strengthened, and a demand 
was made to the Turkish commandant of the boundary post 
to restore the stolen sheep as a first step towards general 
satisfaction. [The answer was diabolically clever: ‘If you 
are referring to some fifty sheep which were found straying in 
Turkish territory, they were impounded by the Customs, and 
have since been slaughtered and sold to defray the cost of 
their upkeep.” This farce had been thrice enacted before the 
Assyrians, who had lost six shepherds and some thousand 
sheep, indignantly abandoned recourse to official intervention, 
and took matters into their own hands. They organised a 
counter-raid, and unofficially killed eight Turks and stole two 
thousand sheep. ‘These tactics answered at once ; and in less 
than no time a tacit pact of non-aggression was concluded 
between the farmers on both sides of the frontier, to which 
was appended a codicil that they would kill any bandit, regard- 
less of race, who thenceforward disturbed the peace. Mean- 
while the Iraq Ministry for Foreign Affairs was addressing 
_polite notes to Mustapha Kemal at Angora, who put them into 
the wastepaper basket. 

It is easier to describe such happenings than to suggest how 
they could be prevented. With all the goodwill in the world, 
the Iraq Government, even if it used an army corps, would be 
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hard put to it to check surreptitious raiding in that terribly 
difficult country. And that makes the outcome of these episodes, 
which are given the widest publicity, all the more disheartening. 
In the end, the Assyrians felt far less aggrieved against the 
Turkish murderers than against the Iraq Government. They 
paid taxes to Baghdad for their protection as Iraqi subjects; it 
was so much good money wasted. Nothing would convince 
them that they had not been thus left in the lurch solely 
because they were inconvenient Christians, whom Baghdad 
would as soon see dead. 

I have described a specific incident and its results ; but the 
general complaint of the Christian minorities is that the 
Baghdad Government deliberately staffs purely Christian 
districts with ignorant and vicious Arab officials, and that 
such Christians as do enter Government service are systemati- 
cally exiled into Arab provinces where their life becomes a 
burden. In fact, that there is one law for the Arab and 
another for the Christian. These generalised charges are 
doubtless exaggerated for the benefit of the itinerant stranger, 
and it is impossible not to feel that, by broadcasting them in this 
reckless fashion for purposes of propaganda, the Assyrians are 
not only spoiling their own case but are very definitely kindling 
the fires against themselves. The retort of Arab Baghdad is 
uncompromising: ‘“ Christians who elect to- live in Iraqi 
territory can do so under the law which is common for every- 
one. But Iraq sovereignty will not permit the creation of 
a Christian imperium within the Arab imperium.” It is yet 
another deadlock of the type which always arises in minority 
questions. 

But we have a responsibility towards these Christians, who 
incidentally helped us to conquer Arab Iraq for the Arabs ; 
and in some form or other this responsibility must receive 
due recognition when, after the Treaty, we transfer our 
mandatory duties to the Minorities Commission of the League. 
How this can be effected it is hard to say; but while I was 
in Iraq I did hear one suggestion which impressed itself as 
being original and practical, without being either provocative 
or wounding to Iraqi amour propre. 
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The Christian zones centre largely round Mosul, which, 
politically, is as remote from Baghdad as Buffington-on-Sea 
is from Westminster. Who in London knows or cares what 
happens at Buffington-on-Sea? When Iraq joins the League, 
foreign representation will automatically be reorganised on a 
new footing; and it would help the local Christians if the 
Great Powers in the League and outside it who are interested 
in the Minorities Commission were to establish Consul- 
Generalships in Mosul, complementary to the official Legation 
in Baghdad. The installation of Christian Consulates-General 
in Mosul as Liaison with the Powers who are represented on the 
Minorities Commission could not be held to be an inter- 
ference in Iraq administration, but it would give these Powers 
a close contact with the Christian problem, which it will be 
the duty of the League to watch most sympathetically for 
many years to come. 


THE WAITING COACH 


The coach is waiting and I must descend, 
The lackey holds the door, the driver waits ; 
Farewell is over and the final friend 
Departed through the portal and the gates. 
The butler, Silence, hovers in the hall, 
Holding my tall hat and my polished cane ; 
The journey may be problematical— 

I go, but doubt if I return again. 


The horses plunge outside, Time holds the whip, 
I must be off before the day is here ; 

The road is waiting and the endless trip, 
Another world, another hemisphere. 

What is the forecast of the almanac ° 

No matter, Sirs, do not expect me back ! 


HAROLD VINAL. 


A NOVELIST OF THE ’NINETIES 


E have got so used to thinking in decades that when 

Wy a writer dies whose work has covered more than 

a generation, we may perhaps be forgiven for assigning 
her to the period of her zenith. ‘‘ Lucas Malet ’—Mary 
St. Leger Harrison, to give her her married name, née Mary 
St. Leger Kingsley—published her first novel, Mrs. Lorimer, 
in 1882, and her last, The Dogs of Want, in 1924 ; but, though 
she covered a span of forty-two years and had some fifteen 
novels to her credit, it was by two of them, The Wages of Sin 
and Sir Richard Calmady, that she first startled attention, 
and those two novels were a portent of the ’nineties. 

I say advisedly a portent. For the degree of outspoken- 
ness permissible to a novelist, and that a woman novelist, was 
in those days very hotly debated. When Lucas Malet began 
writing, George Eliot was but lately dead. Her life and her 
work had been the theme of much criticism, but even those 
who condemned her union with Lewes, and feared her freedom 
of thought, had nothing but praise for the reticence with which 
she touched upon sex. Careful mothers might keep Adam 
Bede out of the schoolroom because of its subject; but no 
one found fault with the way in which that subject was treated. 
It was otherwise with Lucas Malet. When The Wages of Sin 
appeared in 1891, not a few readers were scandalised by its 
outspokenness ; when The History of Sir Richard Calmady 
followed ten years later, scandal swelled to an outcry. Hardy 
had been bad enough with his Tess and his Jude, both also 
portents of the ‘nineties ; but what were we coming to when 
such a novel could be written by a woman, and that woman 
the widow of a clergyman and daughter to Charles Kingsley | 

The truth was, though contemporary criticism was mostly 
blind to it, that Lucas Malet’s work was not to be measured 
by any restricted standard. It was in no sense “ woman’s 
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_ work”, though it appeared in the woman’s period. For who 
were the writers between 1885 and 1905 for whose newest 
novel the library public clamoured ? After 1888 and Robert 
Elsmere, Mrs. Humphry Ward; after 1891, Lucas Malet ; 
whilst towards the close of the period, May Sinclair began 
_ to come into public notice with her fourth, but first successful, 
novel, The Divine Fire (1904). There are other names one 
could mention, but the three here named stood first, not 
only in library demand—in itself no negligible criterion—but 
because in their several ways they were carrying on the main 
tradition of English fiction, and carrying it on, I venture to 
think, in more direct descent than their immediate predeces- 
sors, and almost contemporaries, Meredith and Hardy. By the 
‘nineties those two veterans had already their best work in 
fiction behind them. Meredith had developed his later and 
obscurer manner; Hardy was turning to poetry. Among rising 
novelists the honours were to the women. ‘The men who were 
to inaugurate a new era—H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and 
John Galsworthy—were, as novelists, still to seek. Love and 
Mr. Lewisham we certainly had in 1900, but Tono-Bungay and 
Ann Veronica not until 1909, and in the interval Mr. Wells was 
busy with sociological fantasies, not studies of men and women. 
Arnold Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale belongs to 1908; Mr. 
Galsworthy’s Man of Property to 1906. In the years that 
turned the century, the women novelists stood first. 

That had not been so before. Honours were more evenly 
divided between the sexes in the preceding generation. Dickens 
and Thackeray perhaps outstripped all other competitors ; 
but Charlotte Bronté and George Eliot were but a short 
step behind. The difference was rather in kind than in 
quality. Dickens left no successor. He has had his modern 
imitators, Pett Ridge and the like; but they only served to 
show that genius set Dickens hors concours and hid the essential 
falsity of his fictional methods. The true line of descent 
is from Fielding, through Thackeray and George Eliot, to 
the moderns. But the spirit of George Eliot—her scholarship, 
her careful style, her masterly delineation of women—came 
‘ to life again in Mrs. Humphry Ward ; May Sinclair, to almost 
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an uncanny degree, reincarnates the Bronté sisters, not only 
the Charlotte of Jane Eyre and The Professor, but the wilder 
poetic Emily, the Emily of Wuthering Heights. 

But in Lucas Malet it is no woman who lives again. She 
can take a big canvas and cover it with figures, the men as firmly 
drawn as the women, and as justly interrelated. To find 
her prototype we must turn to the creator of Vanity Fair. 
Her Colonel Enderby could stand beside his Colonel Newcome 
and not lose by the comparison. Her story of the lifelong 
devotion of Julius March to Lady Calmady might have stepped 
out of Esmond. Yet she is no mere imitator. She has 
Thackeray’s gift of characterisation, but she looks at life 
from a different angle. Like him, she is a draughtswoman. 
She cannot think of a character without seeing it. It may be 
the merest sketch, a figure casually introduced but firmly 
drawn, though with only a line or two, just as a “ master ”’ 
might draw it on the margin of a book, on the edge of a blotting- 
pad. Henceforth you know that man or woman, with his or 
her idiosyncrasies, tricks of manner, peculiarities of appearance. 
A little cruel they are sometimes, these thumbnail portraits, 
for she had Thackeray’s mocking touch of caricature, and 
perhaps somewhat less than his geniality ; but then, on the 
other hand, she had an intenser perception than he of the 
spiritual issues at war only just below the surface of Vanity 
Fair. 

That, perhaps, is the most distinguishing note of her fiction. 
No novelist that I can think of combines, as she combined, 
so vivid a realisation of the outward, the material aspects of 
life with so penetrating an insight into its meaning. It was 
at once her strength and her tragedy. In her the everlasting 
warfare between the flesh and the spirit was for ever being 
waged. She could never forget the world and the material 
glories of it. Yet she was haunted by the need of renunciation, 
by the yearning after perfection. If ever a creature groaned 
and travailed for redemption within the limits of a single 
personality, it was in the writer lately dead. 

Sometimes one side of her nature got the upper hand, some- 
times the other. In Mrs. Lorimer, published when she was 
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thirty, it is the spiritual which wins through. ’Prentice work 
in a sense it was, though there was little immaturity about it. 
It is as finely conceived and almost as well executed as any 
of her later work. Such defects as it has are faults of con- 
struction, never of description or characterisation. They are 
inability to join the scenes, each of which she sees so vividly ; 
the interpolation, though there she only followed her master, 
of too many pages of comment. Her word-pictures are quite 
perfect in their way, and in her emotional scenes she can get an 
intense effect with an economy of means, worthy of the best 
work of the great masters. Reading some of her pages again 
after fifty years, they stir me as they did when I first read them 
as a girl. Take this picture of a February gloaming : 


“One dull, late winter afternoon, Mr. Mainwaring was riding slowly 
home towards Claybrooke. There had been a frost the night before, which 
had given in the morning, leaving the roads deep in greasy yellow clay-mud. 
Long lines of half-melted snow lay under the hedges on the side away 
from the sun. The hedges themselves were a hard purplish-black in the 
gathering dusk. The broad pasture-lands looked brown and sad in the 
uncertain light, and the spaces of turf on either side the road were coarse 
and boggy from the wet, which stood in little dirty pools every here and 
there. A bleak south-easterly wind cried through the bare hawthorns, 
and the scattered elm-trees, promising more snow.”’ 


It takes a painter’s eye, and a sensitive mind, so to see and 
register impressions ; and it takes an artist born to write such 
a close to a scene as that where Wharton, who loved Elizabeth 
Lorimer, learns of her death from the uncle who adored her. 
They are standing in the late summer rain on the doorstep 
of the house :— 


“The wind—which had risen considerably in the course of the last hour, 
and promised to clear the sky of clouds by mid-day—rushed through the. 
swaying tree-tops, dashed the drops from the glistening laurels on either 
side the carriage-drive, and cried and called plaintively round the gables 
of the old sandstone house. There was a little space of silence between 
the two men who, each in his way, had so truly loved one woman. Then 
Mr. Mainwaring raised his hat.and, standing there, uncovered, in the driving 
rain, said, very calmly and reverently : 

“* Ah, my dear little Lizzie. God rest her sweet soul!’ ”’ 

e * % * 


But Lucas Malet is not always on this plane. Deeply 
conscious as she is of the eternal battle of the spirit against 


the flesh, she is also acutely aware of the material world, of 
I 
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its look, texture, even smell, of the breath of autumn winds, 
the scent of decaying leaves, the steam from sweating horses, 
the way light falls upon colour and drapery, the strong physical 
attraction that men and women have for one another. And 
it was just her keen perception of the cruel attractiveness of 
the earthly delights, that the saint is called upon to renounce, 
which gave the greater intensity to her realisation of the victory. 

That is the theme of Mrs. Lorimer. In a gentler form it 
is the theme of A Counsel of Perfection. Elizabeth Lorimer, 
young, passionate, beautiful, turns her back on love because 
deep down in her is that consuming thirst after righteousness 
which can only be quenched in utter self-sacrifice. Would 
her renunciation have lasted? Would reaction have set in? 
Her creator begs the question by bringing her an early death. 
Lydia Casteen, faded, middle-aged, but still charming, sees 
romance opening to her when life is half over and hope nearly 
dead ; yet she puts the temptation behind her at the call of 
filial duty. She, one knows, would be steadfast to the end. 
Her story, more delicately depicted than any other of Lucas 
Malet’s books, rings true through and through. 

Both these, however, were studies on small canvases. Lucas 
Malet must stand to be judged by her bigger work. In between 
them came Colonel Enderby’s Wife; they were followed by 
The Wages of Sin and The History of Sir Richard Calmady. 
The theme of the first is the marriage of a mature man, whose 
life has been starved of happiness, to a brilliant and beautiful 
girl, but a girl with neither heart nor soul, shrinking from the 
slightest contact with sickness, pain, or death. Suffering 
inevitably results when he realises this, and when he sees 
death coming to himself swiftly in one of its most painful 
forms. The story is extraordinarily well handled, not only 
in its main theme, but also in the second—the jealous love 
of the girl’s stepmother for a man who at bottom loves the 
girl better, but loves her clear-sightedly. Every figure is 
alive, from the old father dying in the first chapters and sending 
Philip Enderby out into the world penniless, disinherited, 
and misjudged, on to the final scene when Philip, a very 
ordinary man, whom suffering has moulded into some- 
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thing like a hero, lies dead in the early morning light in the 
shrubberies of Bassett Darcy : 


“ That night the wind swept the heavens clear of cloud, and the keen 
stars came out one by one in the great vault overhead, and the river slipped 
by with its sweet liquid whisper, under the dark trees. . . . And all the 
while Philip Enderby . . . lay there alone, stark and cold, his sightless 
blue eyes half open and the surprise of everlasting rest on his dead lips.”’ 


This, her second only, was, I venture to think, her finest 
novel, though critics more often give that place to The Wages 
of Sin. But it has all of her good qualities, and less of her 
bad ones, and in it the spiritual side wins out without any 
forcing of the issues. ‘There are already hints of that tendency 
to use symbols, sometimes grotesque symbols, to suggest 
characteristics or to herald events, which was later to get 
the better of her; but here the chattering, soulless monkey, 
Jessie’s companion and plaything, gives just the right emphasis 
to her brilliant soulless beauty, and the dog which shudders 
back, bristling, against the foot of the bed, as old Matthew 
Enderby dies, gives the right touch of horror to that 
unforgiving, relentless deathbed. 

But in The Wages of Sin, though the spiritual once more 
wins through, it is only when, for the better part of the three 
volumes, we have been drenched in an atmosphere anything 
but spiritual. Moreover, the victory is achieved by means 
neither credible nor convincing—indeed, they are perilously 
like the shifts of melodrama. James Colthurst, a painter of 
genius, is eating his heart out in a Devonshire fishing village, 
making studies of the fisherfolk and incidentally stealing 
without particularly wanting it, the heart of Jenny Parris, a 
ripe, luscious, Devonshire beauty, his equal neither in mind 
nor in breeding. Walking home with her one autumn evening, 
just when she has betrayed her passion and won his half- 
willing surrender, he catches a passing glimpse of Mary 
Crookenden, the rector’s niece, still a child, but an arresting 
child, and as much his superior in every way as Jenny is his 
inferior. So, in masterly fashion, the stage is set, and the forces 
of good and evil arrayed. 

It is one of Lucas Malet’s strong points that she sets her 
scene so well. All her beginnings are admirable, as good as 
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Pinero’s first Acts, though, like the plays of other dramatists, 
her novels sometimes ‘‘ die of the Fourth Act”! Here the 
scene shifts to London. Some ten years have elapsed. Mary 
Crookenden, living under the care of a cousin belonging to 
the musical world, Madame Jacobini (admirably sketched), 
meets Colthurst at one of the open-air evening exhibitions of 
the period. He has “arrived”; his picture of a girl and a 
man meeting in a Devonshire lane (Jenny is the model) is the 
Academy’s “ picture of the year”. Mary is both repelled 
and irresistibly attracted. She has artistic ambitions, and has 
decided to become a student.at the Connop School—no doubt 
the Slade School of the ’eighties where Lucas Malet had 
herself studied—which was beginning to make a name for 
itself as a pioneer of the modern movement in Art. Chance 
at this moment makes Colthurst its temporary director. He 
and Mary meet often. The mutual attraction strengthens. 
Mary brushes aside two rival lovers belonging to her own 
world—Lancelot Crookenden, her cousin, a typical young 
English squire, and Cyprian Aldham, a pale, rather priggish 
and elegant young clergyman of the High-Anglican persuasion. 
Only when she is already betrothed to Colthurst does she 
learn of the existence of Jenny, of the ten years’ liaison, 
of the child that is its fruit. She sends Colthurst back to 
what seems to her, and through her also to him, his plain duty. 

Between the two sides of this book there is a sharp cleavage. 
All the Devonshire part and the scenes with Jenny are finely 
done. The other world, Mary’s London world, is in com- 
parison conventional in treatment. But the reading public 
of that day, Hardy notwithstanding, was not prepared for a 
realistic treatment of irregular unions. It wanted them 
sentimentalised, and it objected particularly, as Colthurst 
seems to have objected himself, to Jenny’s confession that 
when he was down and out, ill and almost starving, she had 
walked the Paris streets to earn money to keep him. 

How would such a situation have ended in real life? Here, 
again, the author cuts the knot by death, not only poor Jenny’s 
death from consumption, but Colthurst’s fatal fall over the 
cliff in trying to elude the attack of her crazy father. And 
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this is preceded by scenes in the cottage where Mary tends 
the dying Jenny, and Colthurst almost incredibly acquiesces 
in so theatrical a conjunction. 

To the writing of this novel and of Sir Richard Calmady, 
Lucas Malet must have given more than ten years of her life. 
Indeed, there is some evidence that she wrote the later book 
first, since the strangely wedded pair, deformed Dick Calmady 
and Honoria St. Quentin, who takes pity on him, makea 
social appearance at one of Mary Crookenden’s parties. 
Moreover, into James Colthurst’s mouth is put a theory of 
art which was evidently held by his creator : 


“ Colthurst revelled in incongruities. There was unquestionably a sinister 
vein in him, a rather morbid enjoyment of all that is strange, jarring, | 
unexpected, abnormal. Some persons, indeed, have gone so far as to accuse 
him of a love of actual physical deformity and a relish of horror for mere 
horror’s sake.” 


A good many people brought that accusation against Lucas 
Malet herself, after the novel appeared in which the hero, 
cruelly deformed from birth, passes through such lurid amorous 
experiences. And not all of her accusers would have accepted 
the apologia she makes for Colthurst :— 

“No doubt his power of appreciation was widely catholic, his view of 
beauty an original one, yet he invariably, as far as I could see, rejected 
that which was unnatural or unsavoury, unless the presentation of it formed 
so essential a part of his subject that to omit it was to spoil the point of 
the story. If it was a necessary part of the drama, he portrayed it with 
an honest and fearless hand. And that he probably enjoyed doing so I 
am not prepared to deny.” 


When she wrote this, was she not preparing the way for 
the story, already at any rate conceived if not executed, 
which she nevertheless held back for another ten years? 
There, no doubt, she was well advised, for close on the publi- 
cation of The Wages of Sin came the decadent Beardsley 
“ Yellow-Book ” period, followed by the violent revulsion of 
1895 after the Oscar Wilde scandal. That had to be let die 
down, but even five years later Richard Calmady raised a storm 
of its own. 

It is never easy to recapture, many years later, the mood 
of a contemporary. But it so happened that thirty years ago, 
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early in 1902, it fell to the present writer’s lot to criticise, 
in the pages of this Review, this novel which had by then 
run into five or six editions. 


“There are pages”, I find that I then wrote, “ which hurt like the 
sudden view of a street accident ; they are as intolerable as the sight of 
a surgical operation. . . . It is almost impossible to acquit Lucas Malet 
of a deliberate wish to shock average susceptibilities by the choice of a 
theme, essentially cruel and running counter not only to the artistic 
tradition which is as old as the Greeks but also .. . to the healthy 
instincts of the higher types of humanity.” 


I was young in those days, perhaps still a little academic—I 
should write differently now. But I still judge revolting 
such a passage as that in which the temptress, Helen de 
Vallorbes, catches sight suddenly of her grotesquely deformed 
lover in silhouette and falls back shivering: “‘ He is horrible, 
horrible! And it has come to me at last! It has come—I 
love—I love!” 

My paper in the Fortnightly brought me a letter from the 
author, which lies before me now. It was dated from Paris— 
she was very fond of French life and French literature. . Balzac 
and Maupassant had much to say in her work ; perhaps also 
Huysmans and the Symbolists. She asked me to come and 
see her later in London, as she would like to discuss further 
some of the points I had raised. The letter proceeds: “I 
am not a preacher. Still less have I any desire to épater les 
bourgeois. At my age (she was then close on 50)—let alone a 
question of good manners—one has not the smallest pleasure 
in shocking anybody. I merely, like the man of science, 
register the results of my observation and experience. It is 
a matter almost of mathematics—given such a temperament, 
such environment, such antecedents, this, and nothing else, 
will be the necessary result.” And later in the letter she 
suggests that saintliness is not innocence. ‘ Puritanism pro- 
duces exquisite, if rather unconvincing, individuals. But as 
a system it breaks down,”’ and she instances the Restoration 
excesses after Cromwell, and modern New York, as the 
necessary contrast to New England. 

I went to see her. I remember the interview vividly. It 
was my first sight of her, and I was unprepared for her rather 
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excessive use of a maquillage, then so unusual in women of 
her social standing as to be positively startling. She was a 
tall, commanding figure, with considerable presence, and she 
wore a blouse of a somewhat bizarre shade of pink. The whole 
effect, seen in what Henry James somewhere calls ‘ that 
long fresh light of waning April days”? in a London back 
drawing-room on a Sunday afternoon, was like walking out 
of the sunlight on to a lime-lit stage. The interview was 
difficult, but I stuck to my point that she, with her strong 
power of visualising, was on more dangerous ground than 
most in selecting abnormal subjects. Because, after all, the 
artist does select. There the parallel with the man of science 
breaks down. It is not the objects given in nature that the 
novelist is examining, but the creatures born of his own 
imagination, rising out of his own subconsciousness. And 
is it not a morbid imagination that selects so rare a case as 
a child, born with its feet imbedded in its knees, because, 
when it was still in its mother’s womb, she had seen her 
adored husband die after the amputation of a leg from the 
knee, with all the pain and horror of surgery in an age that 
knew neither anzsthetics nor antiseptics? That, and its 
result on both mother and son, is the theme of Richard 
Calmady. Lucas Malet might have urged—she did urge— 
that only so could she raise to its highest point her conception 
of devoted motherhood. Her Katherine Calmady is finely 
drawn, though it is hard to forgive her the streak of cruelty 
which orders the immediate shooting of the racehorse that 
had thrown her husband, as soon as she sees her baby’s feet. 
But this streak of cruelty occurs more than once in Lucas 
Malet’s books. One of the main themes of her post-War 
novel, The Survivors, published in 1923, is the secret motive, 
half vanity, half sadistic obsession with pain, which impels 
Sybella Aylwin to run a hospital for wounded soldiers. The 
scene in which she presses for a further operation, even when 
the surgeon is dubious, in the case of the man who is the 
object of her morbid passion, and the night episodes which 
_ follow between the lovers so strangely connected, are 
incredibly painful reading. 
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But how fine most of the Calmady book was! How ad- 
mirable in proportion and perspective! She had so com- 
pletely conquered her medium, she was so thoroughly mistress 
of her art. Any conventionalism in depicting the social scene 
is a thing of the past. Whether it is the country-house world 
—the gardens, the park, the early morning gallops on the 
training ground, or London—Lady Louisa Barking’s drawing- 
room, her social scheming, Lord Fallowfield’s blundering 
shrewdness, or his dealings with his scapegrace son, Shotover, 
at once his pride and his torment, or Shotover’s good-hearted 
sanity and his masterly intervention to save his pretty little 
sister from a dreaded marriage with deformed Sir Richard— 
all are alike worthy to match with Vamty Fair. 

She might, one feels, have gone very far, if she would 
have kept in check her love of the macabre. Perhaps if her 
life had been fuller? If there had been children of her 
marriage ? The passion of frustrated motherhood cries out 
again and again in her books. Art never satisfied that hunger, 
nor stilled the internal strife. A few months later she 
sought the consolations of religion and was received into the 
Catholic Church. : 

Conversion may have brought peace to her soul; it was 
her ruin as an artist. She wrote nine later novels, but not 
one worthy to stand beside the work of her prime. The Far 
Horizon (1906) is to Richard Calmady what Bourget’s Divorce 
is to his André Cornélis. And the pity of it is that this novel 
of her conversion pleased neither the Church which had 
received her, nor the public who had acclaimed her. Catholics 
complained that she made too easy the return to his Mother 
Church of her errant son, Dominic Iglesias, whilst critics 
of discernment could not but see that she wrote in fetters. 
More than in any previous novel is there a sharp division 
between the conflicting elements. With the worldly figures— 
Poppy St. John, the actress ; her drunken journalist. husband, 
who believes himself the misunderstood author of “ great ” 
but unacted plays ; the Lovegrove household, with its flavour 
of Clapham Common—she succeeds as of old ; but Dominic 
Iglesias is no more real than a figure in a stained glass window, 
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and his friendship with Poppy is a perpetual strain upon our 
credulity. A year or two later she tried again with Miserere 
Nobis, the first of two novelettes published together as The 
Score. But this Italian story of a boy tricked by a diabolical 
influence into involuntary parricide, told as it is in the form 
of his long and halting confession to a priest more deeply 
concerned in the tragedy than his penitent knows, is both 
unreal and melodramatic. 2 

- The truth is that Lucas Malet as an artist was a Pagan 
with spiritual yearnings. She knew—none better—that the 
artist must see life whole, not emasculated or refined away, 
but with a “saving grace of coarseness’’. She quotes the 
phrase herself—it originated with Henry James—in an article 
on Amiel’s Journal, which she contributed to this Review 
as long ago as April, 1886. Speaking of Amiel’s deficiencies 
as a poet, she says : 

“Not only ape and tiger, but song-bird and sea-wind, have died in him 
as they must always run the chance of dying in highly educated persons, 
of dying so effectually indeed that such persons forget the very alphabet of 
that mysterious primitive language, to speak which is not only the instinct 
of external nature but the highest achievement of art.” 

She knew this, but she made the surrender. Submitting 
herself to Catholic direction, she could never again really 
let herself go. She was even ready to do violence to her 
artistic conscience and to reissue Sir Richard Calmady with 
considerable omissions. Sometimes, it is true, the old, un- 
regenerate artist-self peeps out, sometimes even the morbid 
one. Catholicism must surely have slipped a little into the 
background when she wrote The Survivors. But the spiritual 
had conquered. That abiding preoccupation with saint- 
hood, which inspired Mrs, Lorimer and found early expression 
in a fine study of General Gordon, ‘‘ The Youngest of the 
Saints ” (Fortnightly Review, 1885), was with her to the end. 
It had been all along the magnet that was to draw her finally 
to the Catholic Church and bring her within what she herself 
called, in her Amiel article, ‘the charmed and glorified, the 


rich and magical atmosphere of Catholic thought.” 
K 


EBB AND FLOW 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


F all the problems now pressing on Mr. MacDonald’s 
Government, India is the most urgent, because here 
something can be done. It is within the control of 

British statesmanship. Disarmament, international debts, and 
é the whole question of finance involve the 
os aes action of several powers, and in any case 
cannot have prompt solution. But in India 
wise policy may achieve real progress ; unwisdom may lead 
to something ghastly. If there is success, it will be England’s 
glory and India’s immense advantage; but it cannot be 
achieved by England alone. What we have to see is whether 
English statesmanship can call out the assistance for its work 
in India which is necessary to success. The essential condition 
is that the English Government at home and in India shall 
convince India of England’s effective will to end the state of 
things in which the native Indian finds himself an inferior 
because he is a native. 


It will be difficult because the whole force of the Congress 
party will be used to create a belief that all the Conference 
proceedings were a mere blind—talk, to avoid 
action ; worse than that, a plan to maintain 
domination by evoking discord. That was 
the difficulty which met all the later attempts of England to 
deal with the question of self-government in Ireland. But 
there are essential differences. First, in England there was 
a powerful party hostile to the idea of self-government for 
Ireland, commanding the support of the House of Lords. 
This does not exist in regard to India. Again, there was a 
powerful element in the Irish population which preferred the 
existing order. In India the Mohammedan is under the 
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same disability as the Hindu. He has not been made part of 
an “English garrison”. He desires to emerge from that 
inferior status which has been the lot of all Indians under 
European rule. One may assume, therefore, that the Moham- 
medan element will not feel that they serve their own major 
end by raising difficulties as to their status under self-govern- 
ment ; that they are genuinely working to attain a form of 
self-government, though one in which they will feel secure. 
As to the others, the Hindu leaders who are not bound to 
all decisions of the Congress party, they have a choice to make. 
For the sake of self-government in a united Ireland, Redmond 
was prepared to give the minority far more than they were 
entitled to on arithmetical count. His way was blocked 
because the minority did not want self-government. The 
Mohammedans presumably do want it. The upshot in 
Ireland was that after a period of disastrous disorder, partition 
was imposed, carrying a very harsh solution of the minority 
question. I do not know if Indians are prepared to face a 
similar period of chaos, which in that vast community would 
be cataclysmic. The end of it would certainly be a breaking 
up of India into separate states. This in itself does not seem 
to me a disaster; but what would have happened in the 
meantime passes forecast. . 

One thing is clear. The British Government have a lever 
in their hands, through Burma. There is no difficulty there 
comparable to what faces India and England in India; and 
if Burma receives a generous measure of self-government, the 
extremists who stood between India and the same enfranchise- 
ment would find the ground cut from under their feet. The 
measure has been offered; whether it is planned large 
enough to secure acceptance remains to be seen. The worst 
folly would be to decide that, because Burma is relatively 
peaceful, the terms can be cut down. Meantime, Mr. Gandhi 
has gone to jail, which for such a man is not a punishment ; 
solitude cannot be a hardship for that contemplative. He 
has been powerful to create a ferment, but impotent to take 
the decisions which were necessary to allay it. The Indians 
- who can serve India now will need courage of another kind 
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than his. There are times when the will to be a martyr is 
about as useful to humanity as the influenza germ. 


In Australia the general election has produced results which 
might have been foreseen from the public response some 
months ago to the proposed voluntary con- 
‘ 2 et re version of State funds to a reduced rate of 
interest. At the end of a few weeks, that 
operation was complete except for holdings that were barely 
a twentieth of the whole. Australians have the name of being 
careless and easy-going, but their public spirit is beyond 
dispute, and they stand for clean finance. Mr. Lyons, the 
new Premier, has a right to be proud of the trust reposed 
in him. Meantime, however, Mr. Lang, whose views on 
finance are by no means so sound, remains in power in New 
South Wales, and the difficulties inherent to any federal 
system of government are emphasised. But there is no mis- 
taking the symptoms of a general rally throughout the British 
Commonwealth to mutual support in the fight for solvency. 
This Year’s conference should mark an epoch in the Common- 
wealth’s internal organisation. 

For it must be dawning now on the Dominions that the 
greatest of all markets open to them is threatened with a loss 
of buying power. England can no longer count on beating 
all competitors even against the handicap of a hostile tariff ; 
and this workshop of forty million people packed close in 
their island has a serious future to face. Its ruin would be 
hardly less ruinous to Ireland, to Australia, and to New 
Zealand than to itself. Canada is otherwise situated; but 
even for Canada the disaster would be little less. In a 
reorganisation, with a fiscal bond, the prosperity of the mother 
country needs to be considered with more anxiety than ever 
before. The question of protecting British imports against 
those from the United States or from Germany will have to 
be envisaged, not as a matter of showing some effective good- 
will, but of ensuring the object—exactly as the protection. of 
Australian industries against British competition has been 
considered in the past. 
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It is not merely the interest of England or of the Dominions 
that is at stake: it is a world interest. Notable tendencies 
The - disclose. themselves in Scandinavia, which 
World Struggle buys and sells with England far more pro- 
for Solvency portionately than other European peoples. 
These countries are following the fortune of the pound, and 
for them also the chief interest in Europe is the solidity of 
English credit. France and the United States, both of them 
largely self-contained and self-supporting, are for their different 
purposes inflicting great risks on other countries by with- 
drawing gold from circulation and insisting that payments 
shall be made in a medium whose price is thus arbitrarily 
raised. It should be, however, possible to maintain the value 
of sterling. Up to the present it is practically maintained. 
A pound in London will buy just about as much bread and 
meat as it did last August, and the British Dominions can 
supply enough to keep the price fairly steady. It is unfor- 
tunate that South Africa and Canada prefer to stand on their 
own resources; but these-Dominions may soon find a major 
interest in doing what Scandinavia has already done. 

For at the present moment civilised mankind is threatened 
with disaster from servitude to one of its own inventions— 
the application of gold as a common measure of values. Sup- 
pose we had undertaken to pay America in wheat, and America 
had cornered wheat during the period of payments: it would 
be not integrity but lunacy to insist on attempting to maintain 
the contract. At present America and France between them 
have cornered gold. France matters less to England, because 
it is not to France that Great Britain must make the pay- 
ments for debts incurred during the war; but Germany is 
being strangled. When a Conference meets on the whole 
subject of these international indebtednesses, France is a 
part of Europe and amenable to European reasonings. The 
United States is not so amenable at any time, and just now 
is passing through a phase of almost hysterical vehemence, 
which is not surprising.. That country, like others, went 
through a crisis in the transition from a war footing. As that 
most typical of their citizens, the ex-President Coolidge, 
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observes in his Autobiography, ‘‘in the depression of 1920 © 
some of our banks and manufacturers found themselves in 
difficulties. In general, conditions were such that the entire 
efforts of the people were engaged in easing themselves down.” 
But by January, 1921, ‘“‘ people had found themselves again, 
and were ready to undertake that great work of reconstruction 
in which they have since been so successfully engaged. In 
that work we have seen the people of America create a new 
heaven and a new earth. The old things have passed away, 
giving place to a glory never before experienced by any 
people of our world.” 

That was published in 1929. Three years later, what is 
left of the glory? In gold, a thousand millions locked up. 
On the streets, vast multitudes of men and women out of 
-work, for whom the glory makes no such provision as European 
states find to be an obligation of humanity ; and in Chicago, 
schools shut up wholesale because that city owes its teachers 
some millions of pounds and cannot pay them. No nation 
in such a predicament is likely to come forward as a serviceable 
assistant in remedying evils outside its own boundaries. The 
only course for Europe is to act as its own reviser of contracts 
and decide, if possible jointly, what it can pay the United 
States. But if it should be necessary for the British Common- 
wealth to decide alone, there is no serious reason to foresee 
a disastrous fall in the pound. The British Empire is big 
enough, and British credit is strong enough, to maintain a 
stable British standard of value, provided it takes measures 
to protect its own markets. France, a much more restricted 
community, though still an almost self-sufficing one, pro- 
ceeded on these lines, acting as judge in its own case, and paid 
a proportion fixed by itself. The operation was perilous, 
and was never completely planned; but for M. Poincaré 
there might have been ruin. Yet French credit has survived. 
The French have always held that Great Britain made a grave 
mistake in separating itself financially from its European 
allies and settling with America on terms that, as we all see 
now, were beyond its ability to fulfil. It is probable that 
France would go far to establish a solidarity of Europe. She 
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has everything to gain by restoring the prosperity of England, 
for she is the greatest supplier of those things which England 
desires but can do without. 

Altogether, there never was an uglier time, and it can never 
be argued with safety that the mere approach of danger will 
make educated men act reasonably. Beyond yea and nay, 
Germany is economically and financially in a desperate strait, 
and we are all faced with the definite statement that she can 
pay no more in reparations. England in general would gladly 
accept this as final. But it should be clearly borne in mind 
that to concede this to Germany’s dire need does not mean 
that she is to be allowed at her own will to revise her 
boundaries. 


In Manchuria, Japan has completed her hold ; and America 
has issued a kind of protest containing reference to the Nine 
Powers Treaty—which guaranteed the ad- 
Manchuria ministrative integrity of China—and also to 
the Kellogg Pact. She demands that the 
rights of her citizens under previous treaties shall be main- 
tained ; that the open door shall remain open. Meanwhile, 
the fall from power of Chiang Kai-Shek—brought about by 
a mob of students—has completed the appearance of anarchy, 
and it becomes almost comic to suggest that Japan has inter- 
fered with China’s ‘‘ administrative integrity”. Whether 
‘‘ administration ”’ or “‘ integrity ’’ were the harder to find in 
China might well be argued. But it is the fact that European 
powers, and specially Great Britain, continue to infringe this 
“administrative integrity’? by maintaining within China 
courts before which cases regarding their citizens must be 
brought. The League of Nations has not been able to 
prevent Japan from asserting what she claimed to be her 
rights, because there was no effective authority in Manchuria 
which could be trusted either to desire to protect those 
rights, or to have power to protect, if it did desire. 
The League of Nations, if it is to mean anything, must 
be a League of Nations, possessing “‘ administrative integrity ” 
in all senses. | 
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The counsels of Europe at Geneva are to be weakened by 
M. Briand’s withdrawal on grounds of health. So far as the 
general public can judge, this is a grievous 
loss, for that great Frenchman brought with 
him a temper of conciliation which is not too 
common anywhere in his overstrung country. He had the 
courage to be moderate and the wisdom of generosity. M.Laval 
has been obliged to reconstitute his Ministry—not primarily 
by M. Briand’s withdrawal, but by the death of one of those 
whom France trusted most, M. Maginot,-the Minister for 
War. It might help Englishmen to understand France if they 
realised that this powerful political leader owed much of his 
prestige to the fact that he insisted on serving through the 
war in the ranks. Le sergent he was called, because he refused 
steadily to be more than a sergeant. Such a course of action 
gives meaning to those ideals of equality and fraternity which 
retain their hold on French democracy. Before the obligation 
of military service all Frenchmen are fundamentally equal, 
and France insists that it shall be so. That is why there is no 
use in talking to France about reducing the numbers of her 
effectives. They will be equal to the members of her manhood. 
M. Maginot’s refusal to take a commissioned rank was an 
act of homage to a conception far more deeply rooted than 
is the English tradition that soldiers prefer to be led by a 
man of a class other than their own. But this does not mean 
that France is militarist. It means the. very contrary. It 
means that in France the deterrents to war are universal, 
and are most strongly felt amongst the well-to-do. A very 
amusing book, Sabres de Bois, by M. Jacques Deval, is worth 
thinking about as well as reading. (It has appeared also in 
English, and is reviewed in this issue.) He recounts the 
experiences of a well-to-do young man of letters who was 
debarred from active service by defective sight, and who 
consequently spent the war period in sweeping up offices and 
doing any other charwoman’s job that he might be put to, 
having for companions sometimes a learned historian, and 
sometimes the very roughest kind of rough. But nobody 
escaped. Eminent gentlemen employed as orderlies found it 
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their job to stand outside a restaurant where the staff lunched 
so as to be ready to call up waiting motors. They would have 
done quite well in tips had not rosettes of the Legion of 
Honour in their buttonholes restrained natural motions. They 
accepted it, and their only preoccupation was to get an easy 
job and to put in the time—like schoolboys in detention : 
till in the end M. Deval was thankful to manage a transfer 
to the battle zone and to get honourably gassed, as typist at 
divisional headquarters. Wars on the whole are made by the 
well-to-do; and it would not be possible to express more 
poignantly than this book does what war means for the well- 
to-do in France even if they escape the regions of fighting 
service. It is a kind of penal servitude without dishonour for 
the entire male population, often involving, like all penal 
servitude, the most revolting tedium and privation of all 
life’s pleasures. ; 


We all have another way of access to the mind of France 
in the great exhibition now at Burlington House; and I 
think what will strike everybody is the domina- 

res tion of intelligence. Take, for instance, the 
| head of a man drawn in blue and red chalk 
by Lagneau, who was roughly Shakespeare’s contemporary ; 
where in the world could one find a harder, more complete, 
realisation of a formidable character than is shown in this 
lean visage, and the sideways glance of the eyes? Nothing 
anywhere in all the rooms gives one the supernatural delight 
of the great Italian work, when beauty of form and beauty of 
colour were carried beyond mortal pitch; nor anywhere is 
there the suggestion of mystery which Leonardo could convey. 
Nor is the brooding power which envelops the best Dutch 
portraits in an emanating atmosphere. Things are seen— 
even by Corot—in a dry light of the intellect; but with how 
much grace and charm of distinction! To look at Watteau, 
with his triumphant sense of style, is to understand why the 
French have been the world’s dressmakers. (They were: so 
for men also until men foreswore silks and ruffles; Horace 
Walpole and his friends got their clothes from Paris.) But 
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the distinction is in the faces even more than in the treatment. 
Look at Claude Mellot’s drawing of Richelieu’s head; could — 
refinement and power be more perfectly combined? There 
is much more in this tiny scrap than in Warin’s full length 
of the great Cardinal. Or the Ingres portraits of women— 
nobody ever knew better what a lady should be—so much 
dignity with so much quiet charm. 

But I must not write of what is being handled elsewhere 
in this Review—except to say that it is good to see Legros’s 
fine austere picture of Breton women praying at an outdoor 
shrine. It has its proper home in Dijon, the painter’s native 
place, but London, where that great teacher worked so long, 
well deserves a sight of it. There are things here by La Tour, 
of whom England has few examples. It is not easy to believe 
he died before the French Revolution. His study of Mlle. 
Fel, of the Opera, might be contemporary work, if there were 
anyone now capable of attaining so vivid a realisation. Pre- 
sumably Dijon dare not send its still more wonderful portrait 
of Latour by himself, for it is in pastel, and might perish— 
the most literally speaking picture I ever saw. There is a 
clever portrait of him shown here by Perroneau, another 
painter little known on this side the water. I was glad to see 
another example of him contributed by the National Gallery 
of Ireland which Hugh Lane made into one of the best minor 
collections, and in which Lane’s tradition is carried on by his 
friend and pupil, the present Director, 


The reviewing columns are full, as usual, of the announce- 
ment of masterpieces, which are increasingly remarkable for 
ona their length. I confess to have been much 
Story more attracted by a prose story which filled. 

a dozen pages of a Times Supplement—the 
first work of fiction ever issued from that august office. Sir 
James Barrie does not write a great deal, and it is long since 
we had any prose narrative from him, but Farewell, Miss 
Julie Logan, showed that the literary gift can be left idle for 
a long while and prove all the fresher for a rest. Executant 
performers, musicians of all kinds, and I should fancy also 
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painters and sculptors, need to keep constantly in practice ; 
but this is not true of writers. In technical dexterity this 
craftsman has never surpassed this prose idyll; and no one 
ever gave more beauty to the square inch. There is humour, 
~ too, of course of the most freakish kind, but beauty dominates, 
in what I take to be one of the world’s best short stories— 
though, like many of the best, it is too long for the magazine 
limit to which short-story writers are expected to conform. 
One passage in it challenges comparison almost deliberately 
with the thing in Scott which even the most modern critics 
think suitable for grown-up readers—‘‘ Wandering Willie’s 
Tale’ in Redgauntlet. But there is very little trace of Sir 
Walter in this Scotsman. On the other hand, there is a great 
deal of John Galt. All that is most purely prose in Barrie 
has close affinity with the Annals of the Parish. But then, 
what really matters, in this story, the plays, in Sentimental 
Tommy and the Window in Thrums, is something which, 
though written in prose, is poetry—an element wholly lacking | 
in Galt. And I think Sir James Barrie never before produced 
anything in which so clearly, without ever shifting from the 
key of prose, he was writing a work of exquisite poetical 
imagination. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
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With the return to work of Parliament now imminent, the questions 
raised in Mr. HamMonn’s stimulating article will face the House and 
the nation as realities. What course will Britain’s policy take? What, 
too, will be the outcome of the long expected Disarmament Conference, 
in a world situation some of whose main difficulties are penetratingly 
examined by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond? 


Problems being the order of the day, Mr. J. T. Gwynn contributes a 
query on the rightness of the Government’s policy in India. His outline 
of the past activities of Congress will help many to an understanding of 
that body, which, probably, few of us possess. 


No less timely is Str JOHN Marriott’s splendid vindication of England’s 
much misunderstood policy in world affairs, on which, as an historian and 
a publicist of high standing, Sir John can claim to speak with authority. 


Mr. R. H. WILENSKI is already well known as the author of an im- 
portant historical work, French Painting 1300-1900, and of An Outline of 
French Painting in the Criterion Miscellany, now on sale at Burlington House. 


Tomo, by Mr. K. G. BRADLEY, is primarily fiction, but the story raises 
one of the greatest problems that Imperial administrators have to face— 
the readjustment to native society of a native trained to European ways. 


It is pleasant to turn, by way of contrast, from present-day problems 
to the London of the past, recalled in a racy essay from Christ’s College, . 
Cambridge, by Mr. ANTHONY STEEL. Welcome, too, are the verse con- 
tributions from Mr. CHURCH and MR. VINAL, the one already celebrated 
as one of England’s leading younger poets; the other as the Editor of 
Voices: A Journal of Verse, published in New York. 


No introduction is needed to Mr. OWEN TWEEDY, whose articles on the 
Near East have all the backing of an authority who knows his field. His 


article is of importance to-day, for it is planned this year to admit Iraq 
to full nationhood as a Member of the League of Nations. 


Nor does Mrs. W. L. CourTNEy require recommendation to readers of 
the Fortnightly Review, many of whom will appreciate her judicious critical 
“ obituary” of Lucas Malet, who died last autumn. 


Mr. Gwynn’s Monthly Commentary, as usual, throws the light of his 


mature reflection and experience on events too immediate to be always 
clear to the uninstructed. 
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ATHE F ORTNIGHTLY LIBRARY & 


THE SAVING OF THE POUND 


by J.H. 


PROSPERITY: Myth and Reality 


in American Economic Life, by 
~M. J. Bonn. Martin Hopkinson. 
7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS IN PERSUASION, by J. M. 
Keynes, C.B. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


EAcH of the above books has a certain 
prophetic air about it. Both are meant 
to have a bearing on the financial and 
economic difficulties of Great Britain 
and they both point out, the one in the 
way of indirect hint and the other by 
the method of almost defiant persuasion, 
how these difficulties may be success- 
fully met and surmounted. Professor 
Bonn’s book seems at first sight rather 
remoter from the pound, because prim- 
arily it is published as an analysis of 
the present state of extraordinary and 
economic depression in the United 
States. But all roads lead to the end 
of the world, and this distinguished 
German economist soon joins joyfully 
with Mr. Keynes in showing how the 
United States holds the key to the 
financial difficulties not only of Britain 
but of the whole of Europe. 

Let it at once be admitted that 
Professor Bonn’s book is indispensable 
for anyone who wishes to discern the 
full import of the present calamitous 
depression in America. It cannot 
entirely be paralleled with that of De 
Tocqueville, as some of its eulogists 
have claimed, but so far as it goes it 
is much more penetrating and far- 
reaching than that of M. Siegfried. 
There is too much a disposition at the 
present time to look on the United 
States, despite the large array of its 
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unemployed, as somewhat gorged with 
its own prosperity.. Mr. Keynes, who 
rather at times conveys this idea, does 
not believe that this country could go 
on paying indefinitely to such a wealthy 
creditor nation a sum varying from 
£33,000,000 a year up to 1933 and then 
of nearly £38,000,000 a year until 1938, 
when the debt is to be finally extin- 
guished. Especially if Germany, as 
she plainly inclines to do, should give 
notice that she will make no more 
payments on Reparations account, 
would it be impossible for this country 
to afford the money. ‘* With an equal 
sacrifice over an equal period ”’, declares 
Mr. Keynes, “‘ we could abolish slums 
and rehouse in comfort the half of our 
population which is now inadequately 
sheltered ”’ 

But is it certain that the United 
States of America are so very well ‘able 
to afford the loss of the money? It 
is here that Professor Bonn’s book is 
of the highest contemporary interest. 
The United States, during these latter 
years, has been afflicted with a perfect 
plethora of speculation. People have 
borrowed, even from Britain and the 
rest of Europe, and they have not 
heeded what interest they promised 
because they were confident that they 
would become rich by the mere 
appreciation of their investments, The 
speculative frenzy, indeed, had some 
success at first. Fortunes were made 
and the sale of consumption goods 
was excessively stimulated, but latterly 
these first successes were followed by 
bank failures, suicides, and a large 
increase of the unemployed. Budget 
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surpluses have vanished and, as Pro- 
fessor Bonn points out, cancellation of 
European debts would entail “a pro- 
longation of the burden of interest 
payments upon an undiminished in- 
ternal debt ”’. 

What, then, isto be done? Not only 
the country, but the whole of Europe 
is crying out for relief. Yet it is at this 
all-interesting point, where he should 
have gathered up the lessons of his 
book, that Professor Bonn is weakest. 
Apparently he holds that if the debtors 
of the United States will do something 
in the cause of Disarmament, the 
United States may turn to them a 
favourable ear. But the Disarmament 
he desiderates is only a little less 
expensive equipment with the muni- 
tions and appliances of war. Something, 
it may be gathered, that would put 
other nations more on a par with 
Germany. If that is to be the price 
of American compliance, it is a price 
that may very possibly be paid. But 
then such a mere decrease of the 
budgetary expense of armaments would 
not bring us appreciably nearer to a 
world of perpetual peace. 

Mr. Keynes, on the other hand, is 
much more sweeping in his forecasts. 
He, for his part, is all for living danger- 
ously. ‘‘ There is no reason’’, so he 
appeals to a perverse generation, ‘‘ why 
we should not feel ourselves to be bold, 
to be open to experiment, to take 
action, to try the possibilities of 
things’. Still he is not entirely sure- 
footed whilst he is sending forth 
economic estimates and forecasts. He 
is so emotionally as well as rationally 
certain of his own ideas that he is 
content to paint them in large and 
generous outlines, and the accompany- 
ing figures often leave those whom 
he most desires to influence at once 
gaping and unconvinced. 

In general, it may be said both of 
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Professor Bonn and Mr. Keynes that 
their economic discussions are much 
more helpful than those which are 
more strictly political. Professor Bonn 
includes an ill-natured objection to 
granting any loans from America to 
Russia and Poland within a context 
when such a stricture is hardly rele- 
vantly invited. In politics, too, Mr. 
Keynes paints with a far unsteadier 
hand. 

Take for example, his treatment 
of the much-discussed Article XIX 
of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. He draws attention to the 
fact that, according to the veritable 
text of that Article, the Assembly 
of the League “may from time to 
time advise the reconsideration by 
members of the League of Nations 
of Treaties which have become 
inapplicable.’ That is to say, and 
in actual practice, the Assembly, 
provided there were a complete con- 
sensus of opinion in its favour, might 
advise certain of its members, the 
signatories to such “Treaties, to enter 
into negotiations on the question of 
their ineptness or inapplicability. But, 
after having apparently recognised 
the somewhat limited scope of this 
article, Mr. Keynes goes on to inform 
us that “the revision of Treaties is 
entrusted primarily not to the Council 
which meets frequently but to the 
Assembly ’’. That istosay, Mr. Keynes 
somewhat amplifies, if he does not 
entirely distort, the meaning of this 
Article by assuming that it vests in 
the Assembly of the League a power of 
Treaty Revision which he apparently 
extends even to such a recent Treaty 
as that of Versailles. 

Still, when all these caveats have 
been entered, both books must be 
cheerfully held to be indispensable for 


the contemporary appraisement of 
events. 
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THE LIBERATORS OF ITALY 


by JoHN HALLETT. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN ITALY, 
by Sir J. A. R. Marriott. Clarendon 
Press. 0s. 


AN interesting study might be written 
of the enthusiasm for Italy in mid- 
Victorian England. It began after 
1848, when thousands of Italian poli- 
tical exiles (Mazzini had come here even 
earlier) took refuge in England. It 
~ culminated in 1859, when Napoleon III 
fought with Victor Emmanuel against 
Austria for the liberation of Northern 
Italy, and Garibaldi and his Thousand 
made their famous march from Sicily 
to Rome. It found its noisiest and most 
spontaneous expression when Gari- 
baldi visited London in 1864 and 
received a popular ovation such as has 
never been accorded, before or since, 
to any foreigner in England. The 
cause of Italy was the cause of political 
liberty ; and in mid-Victorian England 
enthusiasm for political liberty was un- 
bounded and sometimes undiscrim- 
inating. 

The feelings thus kindled died away 
in the eighties and ‘nineties ; and for 
thirty or more years Italy ceased to 
count in English political thought. 
During the war, there was probably in 
this country less spontaneous en- 
thusiasm for Italy than for any of the 
other allies; and public opinion was 
almost unanimous in opposing the 
Italian demands at the Peace Con- 
ference. Then in the last decade there 
has sprung up, in certain political 
circles, a revived enthusiasm for Italy. 
It is thoroughly sincere and profoundly 
in earnest; but the cause which it 
champions is not precisely that of 


political liberty. It is not the successor 
of the old Risorgimento movement. 
Prima facie, one would not expect the 
admirer of Mazzini to become a devotee 
of Mussolini. 

To this generalisation, however, Sir 
John Marriott is a happy exception. 
In his youth he was caught in the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm for Italian liberty ; 
and more than forty years ago he 
published a highly successful little book 
on Makers of Modern Italy. In his 
riper years he has adopted the cult of 
Mussolini ; and he has now revised and 
republished his book, with the addition 
of five chapters on the events of the last 
thirty years. The circle has been com- 
pleted. Napoleon, Mazzini, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, Mussolini—these are Sir 
John Marriott’s “makers of modern 
Italy”’; and they are all by equal 
right his heroes. 

The book therefore falls naturally 
into two parts—the work of 1889 and 
the work of 1931. The former, despite 
a few amendments, remains a period 
piece. Among Victorian writers of 
history, only a preacher like Carlyle, or 
a Whig like Macaulay, or a notorious 
prevaricator like Froude went in for 
sketches of character in the round. 
Sir John is an orthodox Victorian, and 
his figures are in the flattest of bas- 
relief. He takes pains to smooth away 
the wrinkles and eccentricities which 
are the salt of life to the modern bio- 
grapher. He glosses over the diplo- 
matic duplicity of Cavour, and assures 
us that Mazzini (probably the most 
consummate master of revolutionary 
intrigue Europe has yet seen) was not 
a revolutionary at heart, and did not 
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really like secret societies, just as old- 
fashioned Biblical commentators used 
to skim gingerly over David’s adultery 
and explain that Solomon was not a 
polygamist from choice. But his work, 
if it lacks the merits, also escapes the 
vices, of the modern school. It is an 
honest, straightforward, accurate nar- 
rative of fact, which should meet the 
requirements either of the general 
reader or of the student who wishes to 
make a preliminary survey of ground 
to be studied in detail later on. 

The new section of the book is a 
panegyric of the Italy of Mussolini. 
It would perhaps carry greater con- 
viction if it were judged without 
reference to what precedes it. But 
coming fresh from young Italy’s long 
and valiant struggle to free Italians 
from a foreign yoke, we find it rather 
hard to share the author’s complacency 
about the forcible annexation by the 
new Italy of considerable stretches of 
German and Slav-speaking territory. 
Certain other aspects, too, of the 
present régime uncommonly resemble 
things which, in the earlier part of the 
book, have been branded as “ tyranny ” 
and “brutality”. The ‘makers of 
modern Italy”’ lie down comfortably 
enough together between the covers of 
Sir John Marriott’s book. But we have 
an uneasy suspicion that, if they were 
alive to-day, Mazzini would still be 
plotting in Paris or Ziirich, and Gari- 
baldi stirring up insurrection in 
Calabria. 


NAPOLEON, by F. M. Kircheisen, 
translated by Henry St. Lawrence. 
Howe. 30s. net. 


THIS very comprehensive biography of 
Napoleon will indeed be, as its pub- 
lisher claims, indispensable to all future 
Napoleonic researchers. Whether it will 
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also prove “ enthralling to the general 
reader’ depends upon the degree of 
patience and perseverance that the 
reader possesses. The first hundred 
pages will be a test and a stiff test. 
The pace is undoubtedly slow and the 
reader may be surprised to find that 
anyone writing about Napoleon can 
contrive to make him dull. Yet dull 
the Corsican part is, and it is only the 
gradually cumulative effect of the 
evidence of Napoleon’s greatness which 
lifts the subject as, to do Dr. Kircheisen 
justice, he does eventually lift it to the 
full height of its epic grandeur. 

To begin with, his knowledge is 
encyclopedic. He must assuredly know 
everything there is to know about the 
most discussed and be-chronicled figure 
in world-history. He has been study- 
ing Napoleon ever since, at the age of 
sixteen, he determined to write his life, 
and his Napoleon, sein Leben und seine 
Zeit, in nine volumes, of which this 
English volume is a compression, is 
just approaching completion. For that 
magnum opus he collected a_biblio- 
graphy of more than 100,000 titles of 
writings dealing with his hero, part of 
which he has already published in Paris 
as Bibliographie du temps de Napoléon 
(1908). 

Such industry and such lifelong 
devotion to one study have brought 
their own reward. They have made a 
by-no-means heaven-sent biographer 
into a chronicler so intimately at home 
in his period, so richly endowed with 
knowledge and so transparently honest 
in statement that he cannot but convey 
to his readers his own enthusiasm and 
so bring home to them the heroic 
stature of Napoleon. As we read, we 
believe, and believe even in the in- 
credible. It seems almost impossible 
that one man should be not only the 
greatest military genius of all time but 
also one of the greatest of world- 
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administrators. Yet one has only to 
read the careful account here given of 
the campaigns, and the sober pages 
which chronicle the recovery of France 
from the chaos of revolution under a 
First Consul who contributed more than 
any. of his advisers to that monu- 
- ment of legislative wisdom, the Code 
Napoléon. 

In the personal chapters one sighs 
now and again for the pen of a Taine 
- or a Rosebery. Dr. Kircheisen has 
little sense of the dramatic and some- 

times spoils a good story by a tiresome 
habit of accuracy. One would rather 
believe that the actress told by a valet 
to undress and then to dress again 
without ever seeing her Imperial 
admirer, was Mdlle. George, the spoilt 
favourite of Paris, and not Mdlle. 
Duchesnois, as Dr. Kircheisen insists. 
Taine, if I remember right, tells the 
story differently. But in telling the 
later story of “ the little Corsican who 
came to France as a child, and in time 
developed into a true Frenchman ’— 
“ the visionary enthusiast and dreamer 
of Utopias’’, who developed into 
“that Man of Power, whose like has 
not been seen in Europe since those 
times ’’, Dr. Kircheisen uses a forcible 
simplicity of style which is often not 


far from eloquence. 
JANET E. COURTNEY, 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND FROM 
WITHIN, 1694—1900, by Marston 
ae Printed for the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of Eng- 
land by the Oxford University Press. 
‘Two vols. 30s. 


In a Foreword Mr. Montagu Norman 
aptly summarises this work as a 
“history of the domestic life of the 
Bank of England.’ Although the 
financial transactions and policy of 
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the institution are related at length, 
they are described rather in the manner 
of a chronicle than as scientific and 
critical history, the chief interest lying 
in the house records. It is as if a wall 
were broken down and the daily 
routine bared to the eyes, the work of 
the charwomen no less than that of 
the Governor exposed to view. In- 
ternal problems were always present, 
though they were never so spectacular 
as the business of raising loans for 
military enterprises and the drama of 
high finance. The Bank was housed 
as a paying guest of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany from 1694 until it acquired its 
own premises in Threadneedle Street 
forty years later, and the greatest 
initial difficulty in its domestic economy 
was to provide a modicum of security 
against fire, theft, embezzlement and 
forgery. Fire engines were installed 
as early as 1698, when there were 
people still living who remembered the 
Great Fire, and the precautions taken 
were such that no outbreak occurred 
until the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, while at no time has there 
been any considerable damage done 
by fire. 

The necessity of avoiding theft and 
embezzlement demanded a careful 
selection of staff, and at the start 
considerable loss resulted from the 
bank employees being chosen hap- 
hazard or on the recommendation 
of the directors. Early in the 
eighteenth century the servants of the 
Bank had to supply a security of 
£1,000, so that in case of mis- 
demeanour the Bank could make good 
any defalcation. In actual fact, when 
an act of dishonesty was discovered, 
it rarely recovered more than a small 
percentage of its loss. The elimination 
of forgery constituted perhaps the 
hardest of the Bank’s internal problems. 
Pressure was brought to bear on 
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Parliament to make forgery a capital 
crime, and the death penalty was 
carried out on certain persons guilty 
of forgery or fraud against the Bank. 
In order to manufacture an unforgeable 
note the Bank experimented with 
various kinds of paper and inks, and 
in 1724 it contracted with Henry 
Portal, of Bere Mill, near Whitchurch, 
to buy paper at a special rate for the 
printing of bank notes. For the first 
time a watermarked paper was used, 
the purpose of which was to make the 
task of the forger more difficult, and 
the making of banknote paper has 
remained a monopoly of the Portal 
family to this day. 

The solution of problems such as 
these, trivial though they were for the 
most part, enabled the Bank to run on 
oiled wheels and exert its maximum 
efficiency in times of stress. Every 
case of war abroad or disaffection at 
home brought its own particular em- 
barrassments; a reluctance on the 
part of the public to lend money, runs 
on the Bank—these challenged the 
directors to invent new ways of 
raising the wind in order to lend money 
to an impecunious government. In 
its early days the Bank was even 
driven to organise government lotteries 
to keep the nation solvent. 

For those who wish to study the 
financial history of the Bank, Mr. 
Marston Acres has appended an ex- 
cellent bibliography. His own aim 
has been to subordinate the greater to 
the lesser things, to bring to light the 
human factors and depict the institu- 
tional side of the Bank of England. He 
has successfully banished the dullness 
which is wont to affect the average 
expounder of financial topics, and his 
readers will hope that he will continue 
his chronicle from the year 1900, at 
which he breaks off, to the present day. 

DoroTHyY WOOLDRIDGE. 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO WITH OUR 
LIVES? by H. G. Wells.  Hetne- 
mann, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. WELLS has given us so many 
Utopias that we may perhaps be for- 
given if many of us have greeted his 
latest without any great enthusiasm. 
Indeed, he has lived his intellectual and 
sociological development so much in 
public, has displayed his conceits and 
immaturities so indiscreetly before us, 
that most of us have come to pine for 
one good novel, to exchange for all his — 
pamphlets. And certainly the man 
who can write such a novel as Kipps 
or The History of Mr. Polly is a far 
rarer being than one who can write a 
good, general political article, or even 
expand it into such a booklet as this. 

Nevertheless, it is a pamphlet that he 
has written and therefore, though with 
some regrets, we must abide by his 
decision. And he retains even in his 
pamphleteering the greatest virtue of 
the novelist, that he knows the people 
of and for whom he is writing, a know- 
ledge which appears mainly in his 
criticism of current methods of thought. 
Thus when he says that the first 
sentence in a modern creed should not 
be “I believe”, but “I give myself’, 
he is expressing both the negative and 
the positive sides of the modern dis- 
content with formal religion. He hits 
another nail on the head when he says 
that “the ‘class war’ of the Marxist 
is merely a poor snobbish imitation, a 
te quogue ...”. After reading that, 
there seems no more to be said. 

In this book there are one or two 
inconsistencies, and some trace of pre- 
sumption. He says, for instance that 
“my ” idea of world-wide organisation 
was ‘ bold in 1926’. One had thought 
to hear whispers of it in 1919, not to 
speak of the various Hague and other 
conventions, or even of the established 
practice of the world’s postal services 
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going back for half a century and more. 
And surely Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
taught us that the idea of world 
organisation has not been bold since 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

It is such tricks as these which make 
Mr. Wells one of the most irritating 


¥ writers of this century, and therefore 
- surely of any. But when all has been 


said, Mr. Wells’s revised and vaguer 
open conspiracy, now published under 


_ this title, does hold the nucleus of a 


valuable social philosophy. It is 


perhaps most valuable where it is 


most vague, that is in his explanation 
of how the open conspiracy must for- 
mulate and attain its ideals. For here 
he at last repudiates that clear cut and 
definite, hopelessly definite, Utopian- 
ism, which is the bane of reformers, and 
postulates instead an ideal which is 
unknown because it will and must grow 
out of the sincere effort of many 
individuals, the necessity of times yet 
to come. In his explanation of this, 
and of how each individual may con- 
tribute to it, he cuts right across the 
obsolete political creeds, and displays 
once more that intuitive and brilliant 
grasp of human nature and behaviour 
which, however perverse he may appear 
in his use of it, never entirely fails 
him, A. M. WELLS, 
=———SSSasaS 
PERSONALITY IN LITERATURE 
(1913-1931), by R. A. Scott-James. 
Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 
POETRY, by John Masefield. William 
Heinemann, Lid. 3s. 6d. 
It seems very much less than eighteen 
years ago since I read and re-read Mr. 
Scott-James’s Personality in Litera- 
ture. The clear, expository style 
and the ingenious marshalling of facts 
in support of the writer’s theory were 
irresistibly convincing and I felt then 
that, asa guide among the dangerous 
shoals of contemporary literature, Mr. 
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Scott-James left little or nothing to be 
desired. It is not surprising that I 
opened the new edition, published 
after eighteen eventful years, with 
apprehension and a little misgiving, 
and, in his new introductory chapter, 
the author did little to allay my fears. 
On the very first page, Mr. Scott- 
James declares his intention to leave 
his essays unaltered. Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Wells, and Arnold Bennett were at the 
height of their powers in 1913, and with 
the possible exception of S#. Joan, 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through, and 
Riceyman Steps, they have done nothing 
since to make a critic seriously recon- 
sider the estimate he made eighteen 
years ago. All three writers have 
moved with the times, or perhaps it 
would be truer to say that the times 
have come or are coming into line with 
the opinions and ideas expressed by 
these authors before the war and held 
ever since. The reader may feel that 
there has been no increase in ability 
shown by any of the three, but one has 
never heard the most advanced young 
person among the snobbish intelligent- 
sia of letters refer to Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Wells, or Arnold Bennett as a “ back 
number ’”’. ‘‘ Middle-aged persons who 
neglected to consider their ideas when 
they were put forth twenty years ago 
are now surprised to find such ideas 
realised in the comparative freedom of 
‘modern youth ’.” 


There is no doubt that those who 
read Mr. Scott-James’s essays on these 
three famous authors written so long 
ago will be amazed to find how fresh 
and apposite they seem now. Mr. 
Scott-James has been wise to allow his 
old opinions to stand. It is good to 
read again his estimates of the work of 
Francis Thompson and J. M. Synge, 
and to be reminded of George Bourne’s 
interesting book The Ascending Effort. 
To my mind, the most stimulating 
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essay in the book is that on “ Literature 
A Fine Art,” in which Mr. Scott-James 
comes to the conclusion that art is a 
representation of actual life in terms of 
the artist. It must be real, and it must 
be ideal. Repeatedly he refers to the 
personality of the literary artist and 
he is wise to do so because personality 
is the transmuting medium whereby 
the fustian of daily life takes on the 
magic guise of literature itself. 

Poetry is the lecture which Mr. Mase- 
field delivered at the Queen’s Hall last 
October, and it was written in the 
belief that poetry is a light surrounding 
us. No living poet has a truer idea of 
the significance and beauty of poetry as 
a consoling power in the troubles of 
life. It was Blake who said that it is 
one of the chief ways of conversing 
with Paradise, and Mr. Masefield adds 
that it has a quality which it shares 
with all good art, a quality of radiant 
energy, which gives it light and life, 
enduringly, in the hearts of men. 

“‘T believe,” he says, “‘ that the best 
Poetry has always been a radiant per- 
ception of the Life of the Universe, of 
its Persons, its Powers, and its Laws, as 
they exist eternally, and that the mood 
of poetry in which they are perceived is 
an undying mood, existing eternally, 
as the Heart of Life; and that true 
poetry, which is a living in that mood, 
and a setting down of its truth, is 
necessarily eternal, too.” Mr. Masefield 
illustrates his belief by quoting from 
great and famous passages, taken 
usually from narrative poetry, as one 
might expect, and although his lecture 
may not have profound theoretical 
significance, it deserves to take a place 
among the great praises of poetry since 
it is the conception of a true poet, and 
its dignified argument is clearly the 
fruit of long and careful meditation, 
expressed in lean and simple prose. 

ERIC GILLETT. 
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AT THE WESTERN GATE OF 
ITALY, by Edward and Margaret 
Berry. With 35 Illustrations and a 
Map. The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 


A DETECTIVE IN SUSSEX, written 
and illustrated by Donald Maxwell. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. 


It is surprising how little known is the 
district between Ventimiglia, on the 
Franco-Italian frontier, and Savona, 
some miles west of Genoa. This strip 
of country, between the Alps and the 
sea, can equal any part of the French 
Riviera in the beauty of its scenery, 
while every little town and village 
perched on the hills or sheltering in 
the valleys can look back to a history 
of many hundreds of years; indeed, 
many of them were founded originally 
by the Romans. 

The late Edward Berry was British 
Vice-Consul at Bordighera for many 
years and both he and his wife made 
a special study of the history of the 
surrounding district and the outcome of 
the long research is embodied in the 
present volume. Asan authoritative and 
pleasant addition to the ubiquitous Bae- 
deker, it should form part of the luggage 
of every traveller to the Italian Riviera. 

Frankly, I do not think that Mr. 
Maxwell is as successful a detective in 
Sussex as he was in Kent (but perhaps 
I am prejudiced in favour of his former 
book because his summing up coincided 
with my own as to the probable track 
of the lost waterway that divided the 
Isle of Thanet from Kent !) In Sussex, 
Mr. Maxwell is chiefly pre-occupied with 
tracing the sites of the long vanished 
iron foundries of the Sussex Weald 
and his energy and persistence in the 
face of ignorant villagers and in- 
credulous policemen is worthy of the 
famous sleuth of Baker Street, whose 
deductive methods he pretends to 
emulate. _ MARY MACKEAN. 
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THE SATIN SLIPPER, OR THE 
WORST IS NOT THE SUREST, 

by Paul Claudel. Sheed & Ward. 
~ 8s. 6d. : 


PAUL CLAUDEL is a giant. consisting 
of two personalities. One is a man of 
the cultured, diplomatic French world, 
Ambassador of. his country at New 
York, courteous and bland. The other 
is a mad, heaven-inebriated poet, 
swift and terrible in his rage and de- 
structiveness, passionate in his humility 
towards the soul in man. The two 
selves meet in a sense of responsibility 
that would exhaust a smaller man. 
The two selves also meet in this latest 
work The Satin Slipper, and that is 
why it must be considered a great work, 
the creation of a personality united 
into one driving power against which 
the difficulties and divisions of human 
life in a treacherous world are unable 
to stand. The form of the work may 
be called a closet-drama; but in so 
calling it, one must have in mind 
Hardy’s Dynasts, Strindberg’s Dream 
Play, and Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Fragment 
of an Agon. In actual scenic structure 
it resembles the first. In dialogue 
it is nearer to Mr. Eliot’s wonderful 
fragment. In ferocity of movement 
it is like Strindberg’s fantasy. But 
in result it is itself alone, a vast, 
soaring drama, embracing the whole 
human race and the three spheres 
of Heaven, Hell, and purgatorial Earth. 
Clothed in the period and panoply of 
Renaissance Spain, it reveals under 
such splendours the unchangeable com- 
plications of the minds and passions 
of men and women ; their mad faiths, 
impulses, intuitions; their blind de- 
votions, their far-sighted treacheries to 
themselves and to each other; their 
pitiful heroism in pursuit of that peace 
of God which alone shall deliver them 
from the torment of living ; .their em- 
bracing of death in its final mani- 
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festation as the Catholic illusion of 
eternal life. 


The action is not easy to follow, for 
it has the irruptive quality, the dis- 
continuous expressionism which are 
fashionable among modern poets and 
dramatists. The characters, too, loom 
larger than life-size, and Don Rodrigo, 
the hero, is a sort of emanation of 
Quixote, Christopher Columbus, and 
Don John of Austria; a colossus 
ranging round the world at the bidding 
of his transfigured sensual passion, 
which becomes fiercer but purer the 
more he obeys its call to self-torturing 
abnegation. The Woman, Prouheze, 
looms even larger; she might be the 
Womb of Life and Revelation, the 
Queen of the Soul enthroned as the 
Immaculate Virgin who, raped and 
rifled by the exigencies, cruel chances, 
and political necessities of life, yet 
remains exalted and unsullied, luring 
men to a salvation that is not to be 
distinguished from destruction. 

The cosmic sweep of the action, the . 
wild impressionist ineonsequence of the 
scenes, would leave the reader con- 
founded were there not a quality in 
the play which knits such equivocals 
and perversities into a whole whose 
congruity is absolute. M. Claudel, 
being a devout Catholic, no doubt 
would say that congruity arises from 
the simplicity of his obedience to an 
ordered Faith. But since the work of 
Shelley, a professed atheist, is united 
by the same force, the critic must 
look for some other explanation.. He 
finds it in the poetic intensity with 
which every scene, every word of the 
dialogue, are created. The stage direc- 
tions—which, like those of The Dynasis, 
have nothing to do with the theatre— 
the infinite mental. and emotional 
subtleties of the dialogue, are stated 
in images so direct and vivid that the 
reader is inspired to a super-intellectual 
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attention, and is able to grasp, through 
this poetically heightened realism, the 
wild complexity of wit and fantasy 
almost mathematical in its mad pre- 
cision, on which the drama is con- 
structed. A word of praise must be 
added for the fine translation by Father 
O’Connor of this great poem. Claudel 
himself says of it that “it reads as 
well as the original, perhaps better ”’. 
RICHARD CHURCH. 
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THE AUGUSTAN BOOKS OF 
POETRY. Six new Volumes. Benn. 
6d. each. 


In this excellent series, the general 
editor has cast a very wide net: he is 
obviously a man of catholic tastes and 
sound, unobtrusive scholarship. 1 
should like to suggest that he include 
Sydney Dobell, the younger Marston, 
R. H. Horne, Thomas Wade, to name 
only four neglected rgth century poets. 
I quibble at the selection of neither 
poets nor poems: any anthology or 
choice worth its salt must be personal 
and individual. But I do ask why 
some few volumes lack the “ biblio- 
graphy ” graciously appended to most. 

Herrick, Hawker, Henley, Lionel 
Johnson, P. H. B. Lyon, Modern 
German Poetry: an eclectic set. Of 
these, Herrick is the best lyrist and, 
with the possible exception of several 
of the Germans, the greatest poet. 
Robert Herrick was a master of the 
pastoral lyric, song, and elegy; a 
master, too, of form, not less in the 
fragrant-simple liltings and in the 
poignant dignity of (say) the Litany to 
the Holy Spirit than in such a poem as 
An Ode to Ben Jonson, which owes its 
stanza-design to one of the cleverest of 
the Greek pattern-poems. The vernal 
charm of all his work, whether the 
secular lyrics of the earlier period (e.g. 
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To Make Much of Time) or the religious 
lyrics, hymns and reflections of the 
later (see especially To Keep a True 
Lent), proceeds from the invincible 
Spring in his heart : a gift enhanced by 
his aptitude for striking phrase and 
haunting line. Robert Hawker of 
Morwenstow (t1875) was also a parson- 
poet. He is remembered for The Song 
of the Western Men (‘‘ And shall Tre- 
lawny die?”’): he should be famous 
for Sangraal with its rapid, vigorous, 
vital and often ruggedly splendid blank 
verse, for it is an unforgettable poem. 
W. E. Henley, who never surpassed 
Sangraal, had much of Hawker’s 
directness and alertness. In the pre- 
sent volume he is notable for some ex- 
ceedingly good “ portraits” (Lister, 
R.LS., 1.  E..° Browni> .teaaeue 
sketches of urban low life; the perdur- 
able Out of the Night and Praise the 
Generous Gods ; the essential poetry of 
much of his pioneering free verse ; and 
the grace of his Gallic verse-forms. 
Lionel Johnson lacked Henley’s variety 
and energy; both were more-than- 
competent critics. Where Henley’s 
leavening was French, Johnson's is 
sometimes Greek, sometimes Celtic. - 
The Statue of King Charles, The Last 
Music, In England, and especially The 
Dark Angel are assured memorials of 
his art. A very different type of 
Public School master from Johnson is 
P. H. B. Lyon (b. 1893). His The 
Discovery of Poetry is one of the finest 
books of criticism published since the 
War. His War poems have a most 
distinctive, clean-sweet, delicately 
virile note, while his country poems are 
fresh, fragrant, direct, and his child- 
pieces uncannily understanding. 
Modern German Poetry (eighteen 
poets), capably selected, attractively 
prefaced, and helpfully documented by 
Dr. William Rose, is courageously in the 
original German. Eric PARTRIDGE. 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Centenary 
Edition. Edited by P. P. Howe. 
Dent. 15 guineas the set of 21 Vols. 
Vols. 2 and 12. 

Ir is impossible to work up much 

enthusiasm for volume two of the 

Collected Hazlitt, which contains his 

New and Improved Grammar of the 

English Tongue and the Lectures on 

English Philosophy. Hazlitt wrote the 

first in his habitually contentious 

manner, complaining that the teaching 
of English grammar followed foreign 
and chiefly Latin models; but he 
never mentioned the authorship in 
later years and seems to have laid 
little store by it. The philosophical 
lectures were one of his first tasks when 
he set up house in London; and, here 
again, our complaint is that we expect 
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to find philosophy as we expect to find 
grammar in an essayist without having 
the matters stressed. The lectures 
were dug out mouldering and _ half 
illegible from an old trunk. For an 
unphilosophical reader, like the present 
reviewer, they might be anyone’s 
work. They set one wondering about 
“the dismal pool of metaphysics ’’ in 
Hazlitt’s nature. They remind one 
that the influence of the poets was 
more benign. Their quotations—each 
of which Mr. Howe has sedulously 
traced to its source—open windows in 
Hazlitt’s pages and let the air into the 
hard thinking which furrowed his 
brow. Hazlitt would not be Hazlitt 
without his passion for the abstract, 
but he knew, in livelier moments, that 
he pursued it too far beyond the 
summits into the Despond that lies 
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downhill beyond them. It is happier 
to remember his own axiom, that 
philosophy might almost be described 
as common sense well understood, and 
to leave it at that. 

Volume twelve is far more attractive, 
for it contains the papers of The Plain 
Speaker. Here are eloquent examples 
of his discursive genius in all its uneven 
tempers, from the joyous remembrance 
of the evenings with Lamb and his 
circle before Waterloo dispersed them, 
to the reverse side of the same medal 
in the splenetic “ Pleasures of Hating”’. 
Hazlitt was not an easy companion. 
In the various excellent portraits with 
which this Collected Edition has been 
truly embellished, one suspects at once 
the brooding hypersensitiveness and 
pride that lie curled on his lips. There 
are dark and stagnant waters in his 
soul poisoning his spiritual health, as 
his physical health was injured by the 
acidity of his stomach——a little object 
lesson about the relationship of mind 
and matter which would have made an 
interesting piece of speculation for him 
if he could have detached himself. 
His attacks on Dr. Spurzheim’s theories 
of phrenology—in this volume—lead 
one to suppose he would have come 
down on the side of mind. But 


Hazlitt never detached himself. In 


the work of Lamb we have a writer 
who obviously escaped from his per- 
sonal problems into literature. He 
transfigures and glorifies. One some- 
times suspects Lamb of having a touch 
of the glorious humbugin him. Hazlitt, 
on the other hand, belongs to the type 
who drive their problems into literature 
ahead of them. He pays himself back. 
The conflict is public, and it is some- 
times embarrassing ; for he is gnarled 
with spiritual pride and there are the 
dangers of sentimentality in his spleen. 
Our suspicion of Hazlitt is that he was 
something of a prig. The Unitarian 
tradition. 
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It is when he drives his subjective 
flock ahead of him and forgets them 
that he is at his best. A load goes 
from his mind and from the page and 
that swift critical intelligence hums 
like a fine wind at a high altitude. 
The excitement of his own height — 
possesses him, the mind delights in its 
own discernment, and there is jubilant 
language in his heart. His experience 
becomes fertile. The dull hours in the 
reporters’ gallery bring forth the vivid 
memories and pregnant judgments of 
“On Writing and Speaking ”’ : 

“An orator can hardly get beyond 


commonplaces: if he does he gets 
beyond his hearers.” 
and, 


“the habit of speaking is the. habit 
of being heard, and of wanting to be 
heard.” 

Here is the essence of Chatham : 

“He sprang out of the genius of the 
House of Commons, like Pallas from 
the head of Jupiter, completely armed. 
He assumed an ascendancy there from 
the very port and stature of his mind— 
from his aspiring and fiery tempera- 
ment. He vanquished because he 
could not yield.” 

Again, the explanation of a S: 
failure as an orator: 

“Nature, it has been said, abhors a 
vacuum ; and the House of Commons 
hates anything but a commonplace !— 
Mr. Burke did not often shock the 
prejudices of the House; he en- 
deavoured to account for them, to ‘ lay 
the flattering unction’ of philosophy 
“to their souls.’ They could not endure 
him . . . They would rather hear ‘a 
cat mew or an axle-tree grate’ than 
hear aman talk philosophy by the hour.” 

Perhaps they were right. We are 
flattered that Hazlitt and our betters 


_ are fired by philosophy—but it is from 


the five that their immortality leaps, 
authoritative and armed. .- 


V. S. PRITCHETT. 
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MAGNOLIA STREET, by Louis Gold- 
ing. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


THE BROTHERS, by L. A. G. Strong. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


_ THE reviewer of novels is in the position 
of a man carrying on several conversa- 
tions at the same time: one ear is at 
the telephone—an interminable long- 
distance call; with one hand he ten- 
ders persuasively a cup of tea. And 
when he has finished, kept both 
successfully going to the end, someone 
says “ How clever of him, how per- 
fectly he modulates his tones; what 
a good critic!’ This is the reward of 
the literary ventriloquist, the reviewer 
who can keep six or seven novels going 
through an article without dropping 
one. But heaven help the novelists 
who have helped him to his perfor- 
mance | 

With only two novels before me, 
I realise the impossibility of doing 
justice to both. More than a year of 
work probably has gone to their writing: 
I spend a couple of days reading, and 
as many hours reviewing them. Ob- 
viously I can give no more than first 
impressions, and unsorted ones at that. 
The books have nothing in common, 
except that both have qualifications to 
be considered as literature, and I shall 
take them separately. 

Magnolia Street is a novel on a large 
scale, occupying some six hundred 
pages and covering the lives of a 
hundred people over twenty years. 
It is a book to read slowly ; only then 
will the threads remain distinct and the 
pattern emerge. Mr. Golding’s theme 
is the street, a slum street in a northern 
town with twelve houses a side which 
are separated by more than the width 
of roadway. It is the old division 
between Christians and Jews; they 
face across the street. For the most 
part their opposition is friendly, both 
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sides intermingle as in a game of 
football, without’ forgetting which way 
they are playing. They meet at the 
“Lamb and Lion’, where the landlord 
laughs impartially, and at Mrs. Durbin’s 
barber-saloon; the broader-minded 
talk across the street. But at the 
rumour of nearer alliance—a pretty 
young Jewess seen walking in the park 
with a sailor—the two sides fly apart 
tugging at the truant pair. The love 
story of Rose Berman and John 
Cooper, beginning secretly and ending 
with defiance, is told exquisitely. 
Though almost lost in the criss-cross 
of other people’s lives, it is distinct and 
memorable, like a tune thrown up 
surprisingly from some vast orchestral 
conflict. Mr. Golding’s attempt to 
give the larger impact of Magnolia 
Street, its swarming lives, conflicts and 
passions, is effective by the sheer 
gusto of its attack. ‘‘ Ram-bam-bam ”’ 
goes the cry along one side of the 
street as the Rabbi Shulman advances 
with greasy coat, dented silk-hat, long 
black beard and wild eyes; from the 
other pavement comes the derisive 
shout, ‘‘ Who killed Christ ?”’ Such 
vital realistic enjoyment of a scene as 
Mr. Golding has infused into these six 
hundred pages I have felt in the work 
of no recent writer. Yet the book lacks 
something : what is it? Coherence ? 
Not exactly ; rather, that contraction 
of the imagination which will focus a 
scene or a character exactly. In 
reading Magnolia Street I never saw 
the street or its people; I was there 
perhaps, but I did not see them. Mr. 
Golding, the showman, almost imper- 
ceptibly intruded ; an occasional wave 
of the hand of which probably he was 
unaware. (Dickens could be fussy and 
yet not blur a detail in his picture.) » 
At the end, when the original scattered 
inhabitants are brought back to a 
Magnolia Street Party in the large hall, 
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Mr. Golding’s showman’s hand is 
heavy. The regret, the weariness of 
the writer ending his long chronicle 
has been unwittingly communicated 
to the people of his story. But Mag- 
nolia Street is a fine performance. Such 
vitality and bravura might go any- 
where. 

The Brothers left me brooding, as a 
dream the details of which are for- 
gotten will sometimes shadow the mind 
all day. It is as a matter of fact a 
story that keeps its detail when one 
looks back, but the mood coming out of 
it, a mood I think chiefly of landscape, 
is stronger than any incident in the 
book. And this is strange because the 
story of The Brothers is simple, violent, 
even melodramatic; its contrasts and 
cruelties could not be more directly 
conveyed. Two brothers living to- 
gether on one of the Western Isles 
murder a girl whose presence under the 
same roof tortures them. They have 
previously flogged her for going with a 
lover, and possessed her themselves. 
That is not the whole story, or anything 
like it ; but the cruelty of these episodes 
has disturbed several of Mr. Strong’s 
critics, who cannot reconcile it with 
the clear beauty of his prose. I can 
find nothing in The Brothers that is not 
natural to the book. It is, as I have 
said, a book of dominating landscape. 
Men, animals, sky, land, sea—they are 
one; different, but only in degree. 
The girl Mary stretching herself in 
delighted nakedness on the sands is a 
vivid being ; so too is the little frisky 
calf whom she leads down the hill at 
evening. When the mist comes down 
hushing the activities of the men with 
its whiteness, it is the mist as much as 
the faces that radiates despair. Mr. 
Strong has an extraordinary sense of 
landscape, of animate Nature. You 
cannot have that without cruelty. 

I have no space to quote passages 
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where this sense of Nature is most — 
vivid and surprising—the seal bobbing 
up in the water silly and bewitched by 
music played in a boat; the sunset 
over the sea where two drunken 
fishermen are pulling up amazingly 
golden fish all round them ; the climax 
of the book even, when the girl is 
rowed out to sea by the man who is 
going to kill her—the horror there is in 
the whole picture. This quality is 
not only in particular passages, but in 
every sentence of the book, in the 
prose itself. If it were not so, the 
inadequacy of the central scenes 
(the girl’s flogging ; the conversation of 
the two men planning to kill her), the 
superiority all through of dramatic 
narrative to actual drama, and an 
imposed framework of first and last 
chapters coming full circle, would 
twist proportions out of the true. But 
in writing this book, Mr. Strong has 
put a spell on it; strange, enchanting 
—as it might be a picture. 
G. W. STONIER. 


—__ 


VOLCANO, by Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Cape. . 7s. 6d. 
No single factor in world politics-is 
more important than the right under- 
standing by England of Russia. Un- 
less it were a right understanding by 
Russia of her spiritual opposite, 
England. What is happening in Russia 
is a challenge to the rest of the world, 
and more especially to England—since 
individualism is the very meaning of 
English political faith, and Russian 
Communism, at least in its present 
form, is the denial of individualism. 
It is possible that within no uncertain 
future the rulers of Russia will make 
good their promise to produce for the 
mass of the people a higher standard of 
living than exists in any capitalist 
country. If England—while preserving 
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her soul alive—cannot put up as good a 
_ show for her own, what happens next ? 
In the meantime, we understand Russia 
as little as the Bolshevik leaders under- 
stand England. Any book that can 


_ bring us within feeling distance of the 


Russian reality is supremely valuable. 
The historian, the reporter, give us the 
dry bones: “ Reconstructed skeleton 
of Russian dinosaur.’’ The artist alone 
can bring the creature alive. 

These stories are remarkable for the 
quality of the imagination displayed in 
them. Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s mind moves 
in a strange world with apparent ease, 
and yet without losing sight of its 
strangeness. The vision is a double one 
—she describes an unfamiliar setting as 
if she were a native and as if she were 
seeing it for the first time. The result is 
an amazing sharpness and clearness— 
there are no guesses. In the same way 
the effort she makes to get under the 
skin of the Russian mind is better than 
a guess. For moments she has felt that 
mind working, and it is without 
fumbling that she sets it to work again 
in Volcano. In ‘‘ Comrade Spetz”, which 
is perhaps the best story in the book, 
she marks the differences between 
Russian and English by looking at 
Lydia Rosenstein through the mind of 
the young Englishman, Pierce. A 
mining engineer by training, he comes 
to Russia to do famine relief work and 
is half persuaded, half jumped into 
helping to re-start a derelict coal mine. 
The difficulties that confront him and 
the half-starved miners would be in- 
surmountable without that grain of 
faith which is creating the new Russia 
from the dead body of the old. In the 
end Pierce is marked for life by the 
effort he has made for this country 


which takes his labours and his Lydia’s | 


life with the same unnoticing arrogance. 
In “ Those High School Children ” and 
“On the Banks of the River” the 
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sense of difference is implicit, the 
Russian mind speaking for itself. ““ The 
Happy Ending ” is an astonishing feat, 
achieved with so fine an air of ease that 
it needs an afterthought to realise what 
Mrs. Williams-Ellis has tried and done 
in this story of Vladimir Mahomet and 
Kirril the Georgian smuggler. 

This volume places Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis with the two or three English short 
story writers of the first rank. To a 
narrative style of great clearness, 
economy, and lightness, she joins pro- 
found understanding of character and 
bold imaginative enterprise. Volcano 
is an important book, as much for what 
it reveals about its author and her 
future as for its own distinction and 
merits. 

STORM JAMESON. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO FRENCH 
PAINTING 
By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


Mr. Clutton-Brock, the son of Arthur 
Clutton-Brock, the noted. critic, has 
written in this book a simple introduction 
to the wonders of French art, covering 
the entire fleld with extraordinary skill 
in a very brief compass. The plan and 
scope of the volume make jt ideal for 
students who expect to pursue the sub- 
ject further, and should prove invaluable 
toall who visit France. The illustrations 
are carefully chosen to illuminate various 
points raised, and altogether, an excellent 
conspectus is furnished. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock is on the art staff of the London 
Times, where his articles attract wide- 
spread attention. 


At all Bookshops, 8/6 net. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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A 
Non-Stop 
Newspaper 


Once You 
@ Start You 

Cannot Stop 

Reading It 


Of the 10,000 readers of World’s 
Press News, an amazing propor- 
tion write to say that not only do 
they read it every week from 
cover to cover but they feel it 
is indispensable to them. This 
reader enthusiasm has been built 
up by news, news and nothing 
but news. It is read by every- 
body connected with literature, 
journalism and publicity, and once 
read it is always read. Send for 
a specimen copy. 
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Press News. Send me a specimen copy 
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MISOGYNY OVER THE WEEK- 
END, by Ronald McNair Score. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

WOODEN SWORDS, by. Jacques ; 
Deval. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

RUMOUR AT NIGHTFALL, © by 
Graham Greene. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 

I FOUND nothing in any one of these 

three novels to rouse me to enthusiasm. 

Each, it can be said, has virtues of its © 

own ; of obvious faults Woegee Swords 

has the fewest. 

Mr. Scott, I feel, has attempted 
something beyond his immediate powers © 
of achievement—a week-end novel 
without a plot worth mentioning, 
wherein the action, if such it can be 
called, is reflected in the series of con- 
versations arising between his charac- . 
ters. They are interesting, sometimes 
amusing, conversations, and the same 
might be said of the characters whom — 
he makes responsible for them if only 
those characters could be seen more 
clearly. Yet his book somehow lacks 
the conviction of life. Ideas there are 
in plenty, and scholarship, to provide 
a background for wit and ripe discourse 
with misogyny in one form or another 
as their centre. But the conversations 
tend, regrettably, to be too serious and 
pedantic, the characters do not emerge 
as they should through the medium of 
their utterance, and wit, the essential 
ingredient if a book of this nature is to 
succeed, displays its fires altogether 
too rarely. Nevertheless it makes good - 
reading, and it is a change to meet with 
so many real ideas on so many subjects 
in a novel of the present day. 

Ideas of a very different kind (that 
is, schemes for malingering) are among 
the chief delights of Wooden Swords, a 
translation of a book which, its pub- 
lisher claims, has put the’ French 
nation into an acute state of mirth. 
That seems to me a probable exaggera- 
tion, unless, indeed, there is something 


_ here readily appreciable by the French 
. _ mind but subtle beyond my English 
| taste. These adventures and mis- 
_ adventures of a soldier in the French 
Service of Supplies (aptly abbreviated 
_S.0.S.) afford as delightful a portrait 
of a literary jackanapes, condemned by 
infirmity to remain behind the lines, 
as one would find in a month of Sun- 
days; and the story is well told, with 
-whimsicality and a humour which 
_ never oversteps restraint. Ina different 
field it might form a counterpart to 
-C. E. Montague’s inimitable rabbits 
portrayed in Fiery Particles, but for 
_the absence on the present hero’s part 
of any desire for glory and honours, 
and in the present writer’s treatment 
of Montague’ s cruel irony. But 
_M. Deval is plainly seeking to offer a 
different sort of amusement, in present- 
ing this patriot in spectacles, from that 
at which Montague was aiming. Here 
is amusement pure and simple, with 
only the rarest glance by the way at 
the serious aspects of the War. My 
only complaint is that there is too little 
of such excellent fun in so bulky a 
volume, and that the translator, pre- 
sumably American, would make so 
poor a showing in a spelling bee. 
Mr. Graham Greene is a clever writer 
—I cannot help feeling a little too 
clever, though he may succeed in 
persuading others into accepting im- 
probabilities as he has clearly per- 
suaded himself. Here is a story in an 
admirable setting of the changes of 
heart in two journalistic friends, each 
interested in a different way in a woman 
whose character is poorly presented. 
One of them loves her from the first 
and marries her within forty-eight 
hours, only to die because the pride 
of his fellow countryman is affronted 
by the Spanish military authorities 
occupied in catching an outlaw. The 
other, in a mood of revulsion, finds 
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that he, too, loves the Sefiorita Monti 
and is accepted over his friend’s dead 
body. This in itself is bad enough, did 
not Mr. Greene make other incidental 
demands on our credulity, such as that 
Crane and the Sefiorita, each ignorant 
of the other’s tongue, could after a 
lapse of twenty-four hours converse 
on love with a thoroughness that would 
do credit to a philosopher. Mr. Greene’s 
whole method is trying as well, con- 
sisting as it does of an over-elaboration 
of mental and psychological processes, 
which are valuable assets to an author 
but can only be sparingly used for 
success. As it is, they not only bore 
the reader and weary him almost to 
exhaustion, but they also retard in 
the reader’s mind the pace of the 
action throughout the book. Rumour 
at Nightfall is. over-weighted with 
these psychological vapourings. 
Joun LINNELL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epiror, The Fortnightly Review. 


SIR, 


It was with great regret that I read one item in the ‘‘ Notes 
on Contributors ’’ which are such an asset to the Fortnightly 
Review. I refer to your description of Sir James Jeans as 
“the man who made science a best-seller.” I note, and make 
allowances for the fact, that you only refer to his “‘ reputation ” 
as such. But surely, Sir, a review of the standing of the 
Fortnightly should be above such designations as this, even if 
they are merely, or as in this case obviously, quoted. Granted 
that Sir James Jeans has, as Americans would say, ‘‘ put 
science on the map ”’, still that is not his chief or only claim 
to distinction, still less the kind of recommendation to appeal 
to readers of the Fortnightly Review. It is to be hoped, at 
least, that those who read the brilliant article from his pen 
in the pages of your January number are sufficiently well 
acquainted with his reputation, if not with his actual works, 
in the field of pure science, beside which his more popular 
writings, excellent as they doubtless are, pale into comparative 
insignificance. It is well that he has been able by his industry 
to popularise such abstruse subjects as astronomy and. cos- 
mology. But I submit that his work in pure science and the 
writings to which it has given rise will surely keep his name 
alive, long after his popular works are forgotten. 

Up to the present time, I am glad to say, the Fortnightly 
Review has refused to cater to those tasces whose titillation is 
apparently the ambition of its more commercially-minded 
contemporaries, daily and otherwise. Others besides myself, 
I am sure, Sir, have appreciated this defence of the citadel of 
the higher thought so well represented in your pages against 
the encroaching tide of popularism ; indeed, were it not for 
the fact that, hitherto, the Fortnightly has been blameless in 
this respect, the incidence on this one occasion would doubt- 
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less have come as less of a shock. If I may presume to speak 
as representative in any way of the vast majority of your — 
readers, I might say, perhaps, that they are likely to regard a 
repetition of such popularisation rather in the light of an 
affront to their intelligence than as a feature to be commended. 
At the same time, were it not for my long-standing acquaint- 
ance with and deep respect for the Fortnightly, I should not 
now be so anxious concerning what in itself is a small enough 
thing, but possibly also a straw in the wind indicative of a 
regrettable tendency. 


Yours etc., 
JOHN STAINFORTH, 
Carfax, 
Goodhart Way, 


West Wickham, Kent. 
January 15th, 1932. 


To THE Epitor, The Fortnightly Review. 
SIR, 


As an old subscriber to the Fortnightly Review, I would 
like to congratulate you on your new cover, both from the 
point of design and colour. If you will allow me to confess 
it, the drab grey of your previous cover seemed to me out 
of harmony with the liveliness of its contents. Orange is a 
cheerful and virile colour, striking a nice balance between 
the grey of unimaginative orthodoxy and the red of dangerous 
enthusiasms. 

May the Fortnightly continue to uphold its standard of 
impartiality in the difficult problems that confront the 
nation ! 

Yours etc., 
GERTRUDE PANTON, 
g1, Oakley Street, 


S.W.3. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


Marcu 1, 1932 


THE FAR EAST ABLAZE 
By O. M. Green 


I 


O all who know the conditions in the Far East it was 
evident, from the outset, that other Powers must 
eventually be drawn into the conflict between China 

and Japan. In the November Fortnightly I ventured to predict 
that the true importance of the Manchurian issue would be 
found in its reactions on the internal state of China. But no 
one foresaw the terrible tragedy of Chapei, the northern Chinese 
suburb of Shanghai, with its incalculable destruction of 
property and innocent lives.. Apart from humane considera- 
tions, it was a colossal blunder on the Japanese part, militarily 
and tactically, which has revolted all the sympathies of the 
world. Friends of Japan can only account for it on the ground 
that Admiral Shiozawa ought never to have been given the com- 
mand ina place like Shanghai at such a time of stress, and 
Tokyo appears to have admitted it in quickly superseding him 
by Admiral Nomura. ‘There is, however, not the slightest 
indication that Japan will budge an inch from her resolve to 
settle her quarrel with the Chinese on her own terms. Then 
the question is, in the divided and anarchic state of China, 
whether she can. A country twenty-five times the size of 
Great Britain, fired with the new national feeling which has 
become so conspicuous in China, is beyond the grasp of any 
single Power however strong. Strive as the Western Govern- 
ments may to stand back, they will scarcely be able to help 
themselves. 
II 


In order to get a clear view of events in the Far East, a brief 
survey of China’s internal politics during the past year is in- 
dispensable. ‘There is the unescapable background of all 
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Japan’s actions and of our own direct concern. Leaving all 
moral judgments on the Japanese aside, it has to be recognized 
that a crisis in China’s affairs was sooner or later inevitable. 
The enthusiasm of the Nationalists in their conquest of 
China in 1928 had no foundation in any capacity for statesman- 
ship. In fact the task was beyond them. Disappointment 
bred discord, impotence tried to hide itself in arrogance, civil 
wars quickly broke out again, and all the gallant efforts of a few 
devoted men could not stay the headlong course down hill. 

Nanking’s victory over the Northern coalition in the autumn 
of 1930 was accompanied by a definite pledge from General 
Chiang Kai-shek and his ally, “‘ the Young Marshal” Chang 
Hsueh-liang, Governor now no longer of Manchuria, to call a 
People’s Convention and reform the Government on popular 
lines. Although a member of the Kuomintang himself, Gen- 
eral Chiang had long determined to break the tyranny of the 
party created by Dr. Sun Yat-sen (which bears much the 
same relation to Nationalism generally as the Communist 
Party does to the proletariat in Russia) and in this, autocrat as 
he may be, he had the support of all the best minds in China. 
His opponents were mostly Cantonese, headed by Mr. Hu 
Han-min, a man of energetic personality and an implacable 
champion of Kuomintang privilege. The breach came last 
March over the drafting of a Provisional Constitution defining 
the people’s rights and liberties and opening up to them a 
path to self-government. It may here be said that the promised 
People’s Convention was held in May at Nanking and the 
Provisional Constitution adopted. It is not by any means all 
that was expected, but none the less constitutes a charter of 
right and the basis of a scheme of popular government on which 
something might be built in happier days. 

The Cantonese wing, however, were by this time in open 
rebellion, excepting Hu Han-min, who was arrested. They 
fled to Canton where they proclaimed a rival Government, 
seized the Customs revenues and announced “a punitive 
expedition ” against “ the dictator ’ Chiang Kai-shek. Eugene 
Chen, the former associate of Borodin, Moscow’s agent in the 
Communist Government of Hankow in 1926-27, hastened 
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_ back from Russia to rejoin them as Foreign Minister. Dr. C. 


= 


C. Wu, the polished scholar, who ought to have seen enough 
of the evils of stupid faction-fighting in China, threw up his 
Legation in Washington, to make common cause with his 


_ brother Cantonese. The aged Tang Shao-yi, once one of the 


extinct Empire’s ablest officials, emerged from his country 
retreat to join them. The impulsive Wang Ching-wei, the 
Stormy Petrel, clean-handed, personally charming, but fiery 
and impossible as a coadjutor in any galére, came flying from 
the North to join in the fray. Sun Fo, son of Dr. Yat-sen, 
gave up the hopeless task of trying to manage China’s ruined 
and bankrupt railways, and accepted a mission as peace-maker, 
in order to escape to Canton. With these were a riff-raff of 
politicians and generals eager to get their fingers in the pie. 

Chiang Kai-shek never troubled himself much about his 
Southern antagonists, held together only by provincial pre- 
judice and hatred for himself. He was far more concerned to 


crush the Communists in Kiangsi. Eugene Chen tried to get 


money from Japan but was firmly “turned down ”’, and the 
“‘ punitive expedition” remained a dream. It was the clash 
with Japan—and the students’ war fever—that gave the Can- 
tonese their chance. The obvious need of presenting a united 
front to the enemy led to a conference of representatives of 
Nanking and Canton in Shanghai, at the end of October, 
remarkable chiefly for the intervention of the Shanghai bankers 
when the delegates had been wrangling for a fortnight with no 
sign of agreement. The bankers held up the National Govern- 
ment and general election in Great Britain as a shining example 
of how a nation could stand together in adversity, they told the 
politicians that they were sick of them and would find no more 
money unless some practical sense of realities were shown. 
The result was magical. The Conference in Shanghai gave 
way to a general congress of the Kuomintang, with the motto 
of peace on earth and goodwill towards all men except the 
Japanese and Chiang Kai-shek. He, in any event, must 
subside ; and on December 15, with a bedlam of students 
foaming round the Government offices in Nanking, General 
Chiang resigned all his offices. In the newly formed adminis- 
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tration he appears on the Central Political Council yoked with 


Hu Han-min, whom he had imprisoned, and Wang Ching-wei, — 


whom he had helped to expel from the Kuomintang. 

Many motives may be seen in Chiang’s action. He is a 
strange man, silent, cold, contemptuous, a genuine patriot, 
head-and-shoulders above his rivals in character and ability. 
Patriotic desire for unity at any cost must be allowed in his 
resignation, but also utter weariness of a hopeless task, anger 
at the useless intractability of the politicians and students, a 
human desire to let them see what sort of a mess they would 
make of things, a conviction that sooner or later they would 
have to call him in again, as happened in 1928. 


III 


The new Government was proudly proclaimed as the union 
of all factions. The Cantonese element largely predominated. 
But some of them had served wholly in the North, like Mr. Lo 
Wen-kan, the old Oxford man, Inner Temple barrister and 
Chief Justice of the former very excellent Supreme Court of 
Peking. ‘Two or three were actually Northerners. Several 
were members of the late Nanking Government and friends 
of General Chiang. T. V. Soong, the brilliant and high- 
principled Minister of Finance, disappeared, to the regret of 
all, but his successor Mr. Huang Han-liang, a Shanghai 
banker, was as good a substitute as could be found and a notable 
innovation, being the first non-politician to hold a Ministry. 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, supposed to have 
been extinguished a few months before, bobbed up again in 
his common-soldier’s uniform and shabby old trilby hat, 
denouncing everybody’s luxury in familiar style. It was hoped 
he would carry the Northern generals with him, but the point 
is doubtful. 

In fact such a Government could never have held together, 
even without the Japanese disaster. Its elements are far too 
mixed, in a country where provincial and class feeling dom- 
inates every individual. It was woefully short of money ; an 
estimate published on January 13th showed a monthly deficit 
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of about $14,000,000, while years of living on borrowed money 
have made it well nigh impossible to borrow more. The 
Government was floated on a wave of war fever. But from 
_ the first it was divided on that, not to mention other, matters. 
_ As soon as the Japanese landed at Shanghai, it vanished into 
_ Honan, just as the Emperor Hsien Feng fled from the Anglo- 
French advance on Peking and the Empress-Dowager fled in 
the Boxer year—with this difference, that, in 1860 and 1900, the 
essential machinery of government remained, somebody with 
whom to treat. Now there is nothing. 

In its best days Nanking’s authority was limited to three or 
four provinces and imperfect there. The great western 
province of Szechuan, as big as France, has long been the 
private preserve of six generals. Yunnan, next door, is vir- 
tually an independent state. The southern provinces, nom- 
inally supporting Nanking, can only be relied upon to take a 
purely parochial view. The North and Northwest are split 
up among a number of buccaneering militarists. And through 
everything the poison of Communism creeps ever more in- 
insidiously. No one would deny the existence of many new 
and most hopeful impulses among the Chinese people. These 
will yet bear good fruit. But such, politically, is China to-day. 
The problem is with whom Japan, or anyone else, will make 
terms. 


IV 


It is time to turn to the students, most conspicuous emblem 
of China’s anarchy, prime cause of Japan’s attack on Shanghai. 
The extraordinary licence they enjoy is due to the peculiar 
respect in which learning has always been held in China. They 
claim to have inherited the scholar’s prestige, and no one 
gainsays them. ‘They number hundreds of thousands among 
the different provinces and their solidarity is perfect. ‘The 
majority would secretly prefer to stay in their classrooms, there 
can be no doubt of that ; and thousands, it is only fair to say, 
devote themselves in spare time to social work of no little 
importance, particularly the really wonderful Mass Education 
Movement among the peasants. But a violent minority can 
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sway the multitude more easily in China than anywhere, and 
few youths of any spirit could sit still under the affront from 
Japan. 

A National Salvation Army was formed, every member 
sworn to sacrifice himself or herself—for the girls are hardly 
less forward than the boys—for country. A “ Song of Hate” 
has been composed for them, with a tune exactly calculated — 
to rouse a mob to frenzy :— 

Kill the enemy! Kill the enemy ! 
Hasten, hasten, kill the enemy ! 
The island barbarians have invaded our country, 
The key to the north gate is lost. 
Beneath a tumbled nest one cannot find a good egg. 
Stay not till we have killed the dwarf slaves 
And dealt a death blow to the uncivilized State. 
Kill the enemy ! 
Because some students had been arrested at Shanghai, several 
hundred of them camped round the Mayor’s offices and forced 
him to release their comrades. The Mayor, an exceedingly 
able official, subsequently resigned. In December over 50,000 
students from different parts of China invaded Nanking, 
clamouring for war. When the railways tried to refuse them 
passage they simply beat up the stationmaster, smashed his 
office and lay on the tracks to prevent the trains moving. 
They wrecked Government offices and the expensive Kuo- 
mintang headquarters. Many of them are deeply bitten with 
Communism, and attacks on Kuomintang offices and destruc- 
tion even of the sacred portrait of Dr. Sun Yat-sen have not 
been uncommon. Soldiers employed to guard public build- 
ings were not allowed to bear arms. But, finally, the new 
Government lost patience, surrounded the houses where the 
students were asleep, and had them unceremoniously bundled 
out of Nanking in trains with locked doors. They continue, 
however, to riot in the provincial capitals. | 

Their excesses in pushing the boycott are too many to 
attempt to detail. Shopkeepers found with ‘“ enemy ” goods 
are stripped of their property, heavily fined, publicly paraded 
with insulting placards on them. Thousands of poor people, 
notably weavers, have been thrown out of work for want of 
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raw materials which they can only buy from Japan. Often 
the goods seized are not Japanese, but the owners rarely succeed 
in recovering them. ‘The Municipal Council has had boy- 
cotters arrested and charged, but the Chinese judges of the 
_ District Court refuse to sentence them, Japan’s losses from 
September to Christmas have been estimated at nearly 
£11,000,000. That she has had great provocation no one would 
deny. But other nations have suffered from the boycott—we 
did, very unjustly, for several months in 1925—without retalia- 
tion. And no amount of boycotting and ‘‘ Songs of Hate ” 
can excuse the bombing of a huge rabbit warren, packed with 
innocent civilians. 


V 


Manchuria’s story must be recapitulated before we come to 
Chapei. Here the world has not denied Japan a good deal of 
justification. She has done great work in developing riches 
that no one had ever troubled to seek, providing employment 
for millions of Chinese. The misgovernment of Manchuria, 
too, has admittedly been gross. Since the late Chang Tso-lin 
unhappily embroiled himself in the quarrels of China proper, 
as his son “‘ the Young Marshal ’”’ has continued to do, Manchuria 
has, even by the agreement of persons unfriendly to Japan, 
been bled white. Farmers were compelled to give up their 
crops for depreciated paper, the officials then selling the produce 
abroad for silver which was either squandered on armaments 
or simply purloined. When Tsitsihar was taken by the 
Japanese last November, there were heartrending scenes 
among the poor people, who were left with wads of worthless 
paper, the officials having prepared for their flight by sending 
away, ahead, every ounce of silver. 

Yet with all that must be said on Japan’s side, there is some- 
thing slightly uncanny in the machine-like precision with 
which the occupation of Manchuria was accomplished. It is 
averred by foreign residents in Mukden that on the night of 
September 18th, ten minutes after the blowing up of the rail- 
way, which was the signal for the Japanese action, the South 
Manchuria express passed over the spot and reached Mukden 
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not ten minutes late. ‘'Thenceforward, brigands have con- 
tinued to become a nuisance with curious punctuality at 
convenient times and places. After the Japanese had taken 
Mukden and Kirin, Newchwang was threatened by bandits 
early in October and accordingly seized. The centre, south 
and east towards Korea were thus secure. The next operations 
lay northwest, up the Taonanfu-Anganchi-Tsitsihar Railway, 
where Chinese troops under General Ma Chang-shan, a 
redoubtable and highly popular little warrior friendly to the 
expropriated Young Marshal, had destroyed a bridge over. the 
Nonni River. This railway, which connects with, and is an 
important feeder to, the S.M.R. at Ssupingkai, had been 
built for China by Japan, who had never been able to collect 
interest or capital, and had no idea of seeing its cargoes diverted 
to the Russian-owned Chinese Eastern Railway, which it 
crosses at Anganchi. Campaigning in the fearful cold of a 
North Manchurian November, with the thermometer often 
far below zero, must have been a terrible ordeal for the Japanese, 
who loathe cold, and the Chinese fought with the utmost 
determination. But superior organization and equipment 
told, and Tsitsihar was duly captured. 

The marvel was that Russia made no resistance to this in- 
vasion of her sphere. Even when, as within the past month, 
the Japanese have been sending troops over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to Harbin, where in the course of faction- 
fighting several Japanese are said to have been looted and 
killed, Moscow has done no more than raise a protest so mild 
that it could plainly be disregarded. The only apparent 
conclusion is that Russia is too short of money and too set on 
the Five Year Plan to interfere. The Far East for her must 
wait on the fate of more important matters nearer Home. 

There remained only the southwest of Manchuria where 
the Young Marshal had established a forlorn capital at Chin- 
chow. Already in early October, General Honjo, with the old 
Samurai politeness, had despatched his belongings to him 
from Mukden, but further proceedings were stayed while 
Japan wrestled with the League of Nations—or, perhaps it 
would be better to say, stood still and let the League endeavour 
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to wrestle with her. But shortly before Christmas the bandits 
in southwest Manchuria became unendurable. It really 
seemed as if the military in Chinchow were egging them on— 

Hiawatha seemed to think so, 

Seemed to think it not unlikely. 
A double advance, from Newchang by the seashore, and from 
Mukden southwards by rail, was begun, a request conveyed to 
the Young Marshal to retire ; wisely he fell back behind the 
Great Wall without useless bloodshed, and, on January 3rd, 
all Manchuria from the sea to C.E.R. passed under their 
control. Washington sent a rasping protest, emphasizing, 
particularly, that she would not recognize any agreement 
which Japan might enter into with puppet Governments of 
her own creation. But Japan, with skilled effrontery, actually 
contrived to twist the American Note into a semblance of 
support for her own action, and the new business of creating 
puppet governments went on undisturbed. 

Precisely what form the Manchurian Government will take 
is not yet seen. According to some reports it will be an 
independent Republic, not impossibly with the Ching Emperor 
Hsuan Tung (to refer to him as ‘‘ Mr. Henry Pu Yi” is a delib- 
erate insult concocted by the Kuomintang, much as Crom- 
wellians spoke of “‘ the man Charles ’’) as President. Among 
the factions hostile to the Young Marshal Japan has had no 
difficulty in creating Committees to carry on pro tem., though 
it is only fair to say that many of their members have done so 
only under protest and to maintain China’s lien on the Depen- 
dency. Japan has given three solemn pledges that she has no 
territorial designs and stands firmly by the ‘open door ”’. 
These will be remembered. But we may be pretty sure that 
for a long time to come it will be a case of “ the voice is Jacob’s 
voice but the hands are the hands of Esau ”’. . 

Enough has been written elsewhere of the vain efforts of 
the League of Nations to cope with a situation which, with a 
better appreciation of the facts and—may it be said ?—more 
judiciousness, might have been recognized as unassailable 
from the first. Japan always made it perfectly plain-that she 
would brook no third-party mediation in Manchuria. In 
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December she agreed to receive an international Commission 
of Inquiry, which might really have been decided upon two 
months earlier. Another two months were wasted before the 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton, sailed, 
and it is still not yet in Manchuria. It will find Japan sweeping 
up a few corners and with a perfectly documented case, all 
ready, for every step she has taken. But Manchuria has become 
a side issue compared with the terrible events at Shanghai. 


VI 


The story is so fresh in every mind that a very brief outline 
will suffice. A small riot between Chinese and Japanese— 
the first, be it observed, of any seriousness in all these months 
of stress ; and the fact speaks eloquently for the merit of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council’s control—in which one Japanese 
monk and one Chinese constable were killed and two on each 
side badly hurt, gave Admiral Shiozawa an opportunity for 
which he had probably long been waiting. In the balance of 
events it would probably be found that an insulting article 
about the Emperor of Japan in a Chinese paper (which the 
Japanese subsequently suppressed) weighed largely with the 
Admiral; for naval and military Japanese the Emperor is 
sacred. The Chinese Mayor, after vainly waiting for two days 
for instructions from Nanking, accepted Admiral Shiozawa’s 
demands for apology, compensation and suppression of anti- 
Japanese organizations. According to neutral reports to the 
League of Nations, the Mayor had already suppressed one or 
two of these organizations, when Admiral Shiozawa declared 
that he was unable to keep his countrymen in order, and 
forthwith launched 1,000 Japanese marines into Chapei. 
According to the Japanese report to Geneva, the marines were 
merely going into Chapei to take up their prescribed positions 
in the international scheme of defence of Shanghai. There 
must, however, be some misunderstanding here. Chapei is 
Chinese territory, and has always been outside the line of 
Settlement defence. 

Chapei is a densely packed maze of narrow lanes and alleys, 
some four miles in extent. Numbers of Japanese live there, 
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as also in the adjoining Hongkew district of the foreign area, 
but it is safe to say that most of them were long ago withdrawn 
into the Settlement. It is the abode of hundreds of thousands 
of the poorer Chinese workers. Like such districts everywhere, 
Chapei is a natural refuge for criminals, but the overwhelming 
majority are peaceable, inoffensive folk. There is no evidence 
that the offices of boycotters are worse in Chapei than else- 
where ; in any case they could easily escape the Japanese 
clutches by moving house. ‘There are 25,000 Cantonese 
troops at Shanghai and the Japanese marines were met by 
a sharp fire from roofs and windows ; aeroplanes were brought 
up to drop bombs on the snipers; fires were started; no 
brigade was available; hundreds of flimsy Chinese houses 
were burnt, many civilians perished ; tens of thousands have 
fled to the International Settlement, where hundreds of 
families have been camping in the streets, surrounded by such 
poor belongings as they could carry away, because there are 
not roofs to cover them. 

With little intermission fighting has continued in Chapei 
(at the time of writing) for nearly a fortnight, while for the 
past ten days Japanese men-of-war have been bombarding the 
Woosung forts, where the Shanghai river enters the Yangtze, 
with no conclusion, The fury and tenacity‘of the Chinese 
troops are surprising to those who do not know what excellent 
fighting material there is in Chinese soldiers, how much they 
have been inured to destruction by the fearful bloodthirstiness 
of modern Chinese civil wars, and the depth of their hatred for 
the Japanese. But Chapei is a mere heap of ruins, sprinkled 
with festering corpses. On one day fires could be seen stretching 
over a line three miles long. The destruction of the Commer- 
cial Press, which published most of China’s educational works, 
contained priceless Oriental manuscripts and employed 3,000 
hands, is particularly lamentable. But worse still is the 
thought of the thousands of humble Chinese, dead or reduced 
to absolute beggary. To invade such a place as Chapei with 
a totally inadequate force was a gross military mistake, and the 
whole story, after every extenuating circumstance has been 
allowed for, is an indelible mark on Japan’s good name. It is 
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only fait to emphasize that in Manchuria her soldiers have 
behaved conspicuously well towards civilians. 


VII 


For the International Settlement and the French Con- 
cession, which jointly make up foreign Shanghai, the anxiety 
and danger were, and are, very real.. This area, about seventeen 
miles square, is closely ringed about by teeming Chinese 
districts, the boundary at many points indistinguishable and 
always difficult to hold. Apart from the obvious perils of 
fires spreading, shells falling within the boundary, food supplies 
unable to get through, there are a million Chinese in foreign 
Shanghai, besides no one knows how many thousands of 
homeless refugees; and although the great majority are 
peaceful folk, the Shanghai mob is particularly nasty and the 
whole Chinese community is naturally at boiling point. The 
Council has an admirable force of 5,000 police, besides a most 
efficient Volunteer Corps of 2,000, and since the fighting 
began it has been possible to increase the British troops under 
Brigadier George Fleming to a full brigade. French, American 
_and Italian reinforcements are also en route or already received. 
But there are many ways in which the Chinese mob could 
make itself nasty—a general strike for instance, or incendiarism. 
It is a particular grievance with the Chinese that the Japanese 
marines were allowed to attack Chapei through Hongkew 
(in fact they could not then be stopped). Since then 22,000 
Japanese troops have been landed in the eastern district of 
Shanghai—all docks, wharves, warehouses and mills, water 
and electricity works. The danger of Chinese retaliation here 
is frightful. Yet who could blame them ? 

Since the famous Battle of Muddy Flats in 1854, during the 
Taiping Rebellion, no foreign force has been landed at Shanghai 
for purposes of offence (as distinct from defence, of course) 
and there seems to have been a tacit understanding among the 
Powers against any individual member of the group taking 
separate action, owing to the readiness with which the quarrels 
of one may affect all. This fear is vividly realized to-day and 
is accentuated by the inchoate condition of China, from which 
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all coherent government and semblance of the rule of law have 
utterly vanished. 

This, not without justice, is the mainstay of the Japanese 
case. Her newspapers preach, and it must be thought that her 
Government also holds, that China’s militarists and politicians 
will never come to their senses till they have been taught a 
sharp lesson. Japan pleads provocation, and that her actions 
are guided by a policy of the common interests of all. It may 
be a case of post hoc rather than propter hoc, but in the upshot 
the plea cannot be ignored. She rejected the proposals for 
general cessation of hostilities and mediation made by Great 
Britain on February 1st, backed though they were by America, 
France and Italy, and none of the four appears inclined to 
pursue the matter further. But Japan has since put forward 
the idea of neutralizing all Shanghai with a surrounding belt 
of country, as well as Canton, Hankow, Tsingtao and Tientsin. 
The argument is that Chinese merchants, thus protected, 
would be able to resist their misrulers’ demands for money, 
and that civil war would languish for lack of funds. Such a 
scheme has often been mooted and the case for it is over- 
whelming. The neutralized areas would soon radiate a pros- 
perity which would go far to heal China both financially and 
politically. By arranging that the whole scheme should be 


-reconsidered when conditions improved, and by combining 


it with Mr. Justice Feetham’s proposal for Shanghai (joint 
administration by local Chinese and foreign business men) it 
could be managed without loss of “ face’ for China. 


VIII 


The past four months (or four or fourteen years, for that 
matter) are but another illustration of the danger that all weak 
government brings to itself and to others. In trying to appraise 
the issues between China and Japan one finds oneself contin- 
ually swinging now to this side, now to that. But for the world 
at large the general upshot has merely been brought on a little 
more quickly by recent events. The Kuomintang have failed, 
partly by an incapacity for which, in view of the huge problem 
they inherited, they cannot wholly be blamed; partly from 
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inability to see that China is a continent, not a country, and 
can only be handled in accordance with the practice and 
precepts continuous through 3,000 years. A year ago the 
best of the Nationalists made a desperate effort to reform the 
Government in harmony with realities, and, as described 
above, were defeated. Long before the clash with Japan many 
Chinese were saying that China would never get out of the 
slough without help from abroad. No single Power can manage 
such a work. Japan left to her own devices, can neither conquer 
nor pacify China. As fast as she may occupy one point, trouble 
would break out at another. The obvious agent is the League 
of Nations, which at any rate is above suspicion of land- 
grabbing. 

But action is needed, not words. You cannot negotiate 
with a vacuum, and it is really ridiculous to continue, at 
Geneva or anywhere else, to go on trying to deal with China 
as if she were a responsible organism. She is, in fact, a patient 
in a high state of fever and weakness, and the world is too small 
to allow one of its largest members to languish in a sick bed. 
Fortunately, however, the right treatment is not beyond 
imagination, nor, provided the doctors will only be firm, the 
patient beyond hope of recovery to perfect health. For, if 
“given a fair chance, her constitution and recuperative powers 
are very strong. 


ns Se ea 
Since the above was written, the neutral Consuls at Shanghai i 
bringing the Chinese and Japanese commanders to a conferadas to dibwtes Lpeacean 
of fighting. Whatever the result, the essential problem of China remains unaffected— 
except, possibly, for the worse—which is to restore effective Government in China 
a task, by common consent, beyond the powers of the Chinese themselves unaided, : 
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BRITAIN IN RECONSTRUCTION 
Analysing The Import Duties Bill 
By Tue Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 


I 


EBRUARY 4th was a momentous occasion in the annals 
F of the House of Commons. On that day the policy for 
which Joseph Chamberlain spent, in vain, the eloquence 

and passion of his crowning years, was embodied in proposals 
“laid before the House of Commons which he loved, in the 
presence of one and by the lips of the other of the two 
immediate successors by which his name is carried on”’. On 
that day was fulfilled, after eighty-six years, Disraeli’s prophecy 
that the ‘‘ dark and inevitable hour will come, when their 
spirits softened by misfortune,” the people of this country 
would awaken from the intoxication of an economic theory 
and return to those national principles that ‘‘ made England 
great and which alone will keep England great”. We debated 
under the shadow of great names and with a sense of mighty 
issues. For all that, it cannot be said that the opening discus- 
sion of the new tariff proposals rose to the height of those 
issues. Mr. Neville Chamberlain was businesslike and effi- 
cient. Mr. Runciman subsequently won high praise for an 
hour of bland and neat discursiveness. Only the piquancy of 
his position gave to Sir Herbert Samuel’s hammer and tongs 
indictment of the details of his colleagues’ scheme an import- 
ance otherwise unwarranted by an essentially mediocre per- 
formance. There was no Disraeli to set forth the ideals of the 
defeated cause, no Joseph Chamberlain to preach the gospel 
of the new era. All was detailed, relevant to concrete and 
temporary issues, evasive of the greater underlying principles. 
Nor could it, perhaps, have been otherwise in the circum- 
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stances of a coalition government where the defenders of the 
policy had to consider the susceptibilities of recently converted 
colleagues, or their own past utterances, and where the record 
of its critics was not altogether free from suspicion. 


II 


Such a treatment of the subject may have been politically 
convenient in the House of Commons. But it fails to do 
justice to those who, like Joseph Chamberlain, saw deeper 
into the needs of their time than the mass of their contem- 
poraries, and whose warnings might have saved us from the 
misfortunes from which we are now struggling to extricate 
ourselves. Nor does it help the nation to understand, to 
embrace and resolutely to maintain what is not a mere emer- 
gency measure to meet an abnormal situation, but a funda- 
mental change of policy demanded by a national outlook and 
by world conditions utterly different from those of the days 
when our Free Trade policy was initiated. 

The essential postulate of Free Trade was a world of 
individuals recognizing no frontiers, and owing no loyalties 
and no responsibilities, so far as the field of economics was 
concerned. Nations were, or should be, nothing more than 
administrative compartments, justified by geographical, lin- 
guistic or historical convenience. The task of the State was 
to see to the fulfilment of contracts and the suppression of 
crime, and not to interfere in the free play of economic forces, 
whether between different sections of the community at home, 
or between its citizens and the outside world. That con- 
ception dominated, not only this country, but the intelligentsia 
of Europe for a generation or more. Up till 1870 no one 
could say that Cobden’s dream of world Free Trade, even if 
as yet unrealized, was a mere illusion. It was shattered, so 
far as Europe was concerned, by the sequence, with which we 
have again become familiar, of war, indemnity and monetary 
disturbance. The demonetization of silver, started by 
Germany on the strength of the French indemnity, created a 
world depression from which the nations of the Continent 
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could only shelter themselves by the establishment of definitely 
protectionist tariffs. 

There were, however, deeper and more enduring causes 
underlying the change than the temporary crisis of the 
seventies. The individualist conception of the State was 
gradually being displaced by that alternative conception, 
which in its various aspects, nationalism, social reform, 
socialism, is based on the belief that the State is an organic 
entity, whose permanent welfare and strength transcends the 
immediate interest and convenience of any, or all, of the 
individuals who compose it. In its external aspect that 
conception inevitably called, not for a policy which might 
give the greatest opportunities for the creation of wealth to 
individuals or to the world at large, but for one which secured 
the greatest possible share of the world’s wealth and the fullest 
all round development, for a particular nation. In its internal 
aspect that conception has manifested itself both in the ever 
widening scope of social reform and in the increasing accept- 
ance of the idea of a national standard of living. Both these 
ideas, based on the sacrifice of immediate competitive capacity 
to ultimate national efficiency, logically justify protection to 
prevent their frustration by outside forces. The high expen- 
diture on modern social reform constitutes an overhead, a 
veiled excise, on production which, even on free trade fiscal 
principles, justifies a corresponding customs tariff. A high 
standard of living among the masses has its compensation for 
the manufacturer in the strength of his home market, but only 
if those who earn the high wages spend them on buying goods 
made by their highly-paid fellow countrymen. 

Concurrently with the loss of its political justification, Free 
Trade was increasingly losing even its purely technical 
advantages. More and more the use of costly machinery— 
the supersession of manufacture by “‘mechanofacture””—and the 
employment of highly paid technical and research staffs, made 
a secure market of adequate size more important than an 
uncertain world market. Rationalization, the very essence 
of which lies in the adjustment of production to the market, 
has emphasized the same demand. Of recent years, indeed, 
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this technical aspect of the problem has set its limits to the 
increasing tendency of every nation, great and small, to adopt 
indiscriminate high protection. In many articles to-day the 
minimum output for efficient production is so large that, out- 
side the United States, there are no national markets really 
adequate to sustain it. To hold its own nationalism will be 
forced to extend its outlook, and to find in the close economic 
association of politically or geographically kindred national 
groups a new basis for the future. 


III 


All these considerations, which had long dominated the 
outlook and shaped the policy of the rest of the world, were in 
this country telling with increasing force in favour both of Pro- 
tection and of Imperial Preference before the Great War. They 
made a change of policy imperative when we emerged from the 
War with an immense burden of internal and external debt. 
But the War, so far from opening our eyes to the facts of the 
world situation, would seem, for a time at least, to have plunged 
us back even more deeply in our unreasoning faith in the 
methods of the past. In the conceit of ignorance we continued 
the policy of internationalism in trade and finance, allowing 
our gold standard policy to cripple our trade while our trade 
weakness was undermining the foundations of the gold 
standard, and aggravating the situation in respect of both by the 
ruinous cost of the measures which we adopted to alleviate the 
social consequences of our folly. It is a wonderful testimony 
to the inherent strength of our economic structure that the 
inevitable crash was delayed so long. 

Now at long last we are realizing that we have got to recon- 
struct our whole national life. We have to build upon a new 
foundation, and the only foundation broad enough for our 
needs, under modern conditions, is the foundation. of the 
Empire. The essential first step towards laying that foun- 
dation lies in the restoration of economic security and financial 
stability in this country whose market and whose industries 
are still the dominating factor in Empire production and 
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_ Empire consumption, and whose finance must for long be 


the mainspring of its development. The next is to work out, 
in consultation with our partners in the Empire, a common 
or complementary fiscal policy, an Empire-wide plan of 
rationalization both for industry and agriculture, an Empire 


_ Monetary and investment policy, an Empire policy of com- 


munications. Such a reconstruction can only succeed if 
behind it there is the driving power of a positive economic 
doctrine, and of a definite vision of the future. The con- 
ception of Empire Economic Unity supplies that need in a 
form appealing equally to our practical sense and to our 
instinctive idealism. It is internationalism on a_ practical 
plane, nationalism on a wider scale and with a more generous 
outlook. 


IV 


The Import Duties Bill fulfils one essential condition for the 
first step in the work of reconstruction. It is broad in scope 
and Imperial in conception. It imposes, subject to certain 
important exemptions, a ten per cent. duty on all foreign 
imports irrespective of category. The artificial distinction 
between manufactures, foodstuffs and raw materials is dis- 
regarded, the only test being the adequacy of the untaxed 
supply to our requirements. All Empire imports are free, 
Colonial imports without reservation, those from _ the 
Dominions, including for this purpose Southern Rhodesia, 
and from India until November 15th, pending the outcome of 
the discussions at Ottawa. This great instalment of ‘‘ Empire 
Free Trade ”’ is not only a piece of wise statesmanship from the 
point of view of preparing the ground for Ottawa. It has a 
most important bearing on one immediate and vital objective, 


- the maintenance of the strength of sterling. 


It is essential to remember that the position of sterling 
depends, not so much on the balance of payments of the 
United Kingdom as on the balance of payments of the wider 
sterling area which at this moment includes the whole Empire, 
except Canada and South Africa. By transferring to the 
sterling area purchases which we should otherwise have made 
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from foreign countries outside the sterling area, we strengthen 
our exchange position just as much as if they had been trans- — 
ferred to home production. The same applies, though in a 
somewhat lesser degree, to Empire countries not actually upon 
the sterling basis, in so far as they are normally better cus- 
tomers than foreign countries, and imports from them create 
a proportionately larger return trade. This aspect of the 
question, as well, of course, as the effect of the subsequent 
additional duties in restricting imports, was entirely ignored 
by Sir H. Samuel in his contemptuous disparagement of the 
Government’s proposals as calculated to deal with the sterling 
situation. 

The list of exemptions consists of all articles already subject 
to customs duties, and of certain important categories of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Among the former are wheat, 
meat, including ham and bacon, and tea. Among the latter 
are raw cotton, wool, flax and hemp, hides, rubber, iron ore 
and scrap, tin ores, and concentrates, wooden pit props, wood 
pulp and newsprint, cotton and rape seed and linseed and 
mineral phosphates of lime. Of these some, such as iron ore 
and cotton, to name the two most obvious instances, are likely 
to remain permanently exempted. Others like wheat, meat, 
wool, and wood pulp, may secure reconsideration after Ottawa, 
or, so far as meat is concerned, upon evidence of adequate 
organization of the supply capacity of British agriculture. Tea, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has already indicated, is to 
wait to be considered along with coffee, cocoa and sugar when 
he deals with his Budget. Rubber looks, at first sight, an 
unnecessary exemption, but may be justified by the incon- 
venience of distinguishing Malayan from Dutch rubber at 
Singapore and by the fact that our market is too small for 
protection in it to be of any immediate advantage to our 
growers. Hemp is a more doubtful case, for its inclusion in 
the scheme would be of immense help to the sisal-hemp 
industry of East Africa. Moreover rope-making already 
enjoys protection under the Abnormal Importations Act and 
further, under the present Bill, all materials required for the 
construction, repair or equipment of a ship can be imported 
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_ duty free into the shipyard, or secure the same drawback as 


if they were exported. The exemption of newspapers and 
books is a natural and proper concession to Free Trade in the 
realm of thought. 

A real defect in the Bill, whose provisions are otherwise 


_ remarkably elastic, is that articles now on the exemption 


schedule, or subsequently added to the schedule at the instance 
of the Advisory Committee, cannot be subjected to a duty 


_ without fresh legislation. Nor is there any discretion to the 


\ 


Committee to recommend the temporary or permanent 
reduction of the ten per cent general duty, which in some 
cases may prove somewhat higher than desirable, at any rate 
in the first instance. It is obvious, from what has been said 
above, that several items in the schedule of exemptions are 
almost certain to require modification after Ottawa, whether 
in the direction of removal from the schedule or possibly, in 
some cases, for the imposition of a duty lower than ten per 
cent. in order to give a measure of protection to British agri- 
culture. It may well prove, for instance, that a low preferential 
duty on foreign wheat will be found more convenient to every- 
body concerned, Dominions, foreigners, corn merchants, millers 
and consumers, than an Empire quota. 

Meanwhile the general ten per cent. will include all manu- 
factures not already liable to duty, wheat flour and all cereals 
except wheat, dairy produce, eggs, poultry and game, foreign 
caught fish, all kinds of fruit and vegetables not already 
dutiable, and, among raw materials, copper, lead, tin, zinc, 
aluminium, asbestos, all kinds of timber except pit props, 
jute, copra, ground nuts, palm kernels and crude petroleum. 
The total value of foreign retained imports which will thus 
become dutiable amounted in 1930 to £421,000,000, in addition 
to £144,000,000 already dutiable at that date and {51,000,000 
since made subject to orders under the Abnormal Importations 
Act. The retained import of articles at present under the 
Free List was for the same year £314,000,000. 

For the purposes of British industry the ten per cent general 
duty is, avowedly, only the starting point or foundation. The 
superstructure of a more scientific tariff scheme is to be left 
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entirely in the hands of an Import Duties Advisory Committee _ 
of from three to six salaried whole-time members, who can > 
recommend “‘ additional duties ” which may then be put into 
effect by Treasury order, subject to subsequent Parliamentary 
approval by resolution. The articles thus to be dealt with 
are those which are in the opinion of the Committee “ either 
articles of luxury or articles of a kind which are being produced 
or are likely within a reasonable time to be produced in the 
United Kingdom in quantities which are substantial in relation 
to United Kingdom consumption ”’, and the Committee in 
considering these articles are to ‘‘ have regard to the advisability 
in the national interest of restricting imports into the United — 
Kingdom and the interests generally of trade and industry in 
the United Kingdom, including those of trades and industries 
which are consumers of goods as well as of those which are 
producers of goods”. The provision of employment as a 
criterion is, curiously enough, not mentioned, though it is 
presumably covered by the general reference to the interests 
of trade and industry. Subject to these somewhat vague 
directions the discretion of the Committee is apparently 
unfettered, and they are free, on the face of the Bill, to impose 
as low or as high a tariff as they please, and on such principles 
and at such times as may seem good to them. They are at 
liberty to use the Government’s foundation in order to put 
up a bungalow or a skyscraper. 


V 


It is obviously desirable that the new tariff, especially in its 
early stages, should be as flexible and adjustable as possible, 
and that its detailed provisions and their modification from 
time to time should be kept outside the purview of Parlia- 
mentary lobbying. For this purpose an independent judicially 
minded Committee is an essential element to success. It may 
be doubted, however, whether too great a responsibility has 
not been thrown upon these “strong, wise men”, as 
Mr. Runciman has called them, in leaving to them not merely 
the adjustment of a tariff whose general outlines have been 
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given them, but a completely free choice as to the kind of 
tariff they are to impose. The latter is a question of policy 
which can really only be settled by a government which has 
to decide such broad issues as the extent to which it wishes 
_ to show special favour to agriculture or to the urban consumer, 
the margins it wishes to have available for negotiation, the 
relative importance which it assigns to home, Empire and 
Foreign trade, or to immediate revenue from customs duties 
as against indirect revenue from increased production; in fact, 
the broad general structure of its tariff scheme. These are 
matters for which a Government is bound to take responsibility, 
and which should not be left to the chance conclusions of a small 
body of men who, however painstaking or impartial, will not be 
in a position to afford effective guidance with regard to them. 
No less serious an objection to the method adopted is the 
gravely critical, and in some cases almost desperate, plight of 
industry. A ten per cent duty is, under present world con- 
ditions, quite ineffective as a measure of protection, even if the 
prospect of higher duties later on were not a direct incentive 
to dumping or forestalling in the interval. It is true that the 
ten per cent is additional to the protection afforded by the 
exchange. But that protection has been largely offset in some 
countries by special government action, e.g., in Germany, 
where all wages, salaries, rents, mortgages, railway rates and 
prices generally were cut down by ten per cent or more last 
December. More generally the desperate state of industry 
everywhere is forcing exports at prices which only exceptional 
measures can deal with. The abnormal protection of the 
exchange is far more than offset by the abnormal conditions 
which are driving continental makers to sell their steel here 
at {2 a ton and more below the cost of production. 
Industry needs help immediately and, even more, needs 
certainty, at any rate in broad outline, as to the help it is going 
to get. At present it is left in complete uncertainty with the 
chaotic and unco-ordinated elements of a tariff. Some 
articles are subject to thirty-three and a third per cent. duties 
which can only be altered by legislation. Others have duties 
of fifty per cent. and higher, based on no principle except the 
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accidental one of abnormal importation during certain weeks, 
which at the end of six months may be dropped to ten per 
cent. or varied to any other figure. Others have ten per cent. 
No one knows on what principles, or within what time the 
Committee will deal with the problem. Meanwhile no one 
is in a position to make preparations, to raise capital for 
enlargements or re-equipment, to take on directing staff or 
workmen. Foreign manufacturers prepared to set up factories 
over here will prefer to wait and dump until the situation is 
more clearly defined. 

There can be no doubt that the right course to pursue, so 
far as industry is concerned, was the one which a Conservative 
Government would have followed if it had taken office unen- 
cumbered by the trammels of Coalition, and for which it had 
made every preparation. That was to introduce immediately 
after the meeting of Parliament, and in advance of any possi- 
bility of forestalling, a general emergency ad valorem tariff 
with three grades of duty (probably five in the case of iron and 
steel), leaving it to a tariff commission subsequently to readjust 
details at leisure. I have no hesitation in saying, as one who 
took part for six months and more in that preparatory work, 
that such an emergency tariff would have contained very few 
serious mistakes, and that the task of the Commission in dealing 
with these would have been infinitely lighter than that which 
is professedly to be assigned to the new Advisory Committee. 
I say professedly, for I am not without hope that the Bill may 
mean more than it says, and that its apparently unsatisfactory 
procedure has only been framed in order to facilitate its 
passage through the Cabinet and through Parliament. If the 
Committee are, in fact, instructed to go ahead at once with the 
framing of a provisional general tariff, utilizing work that has 
already been done, and issuing their recommendations in the 
next few weeks, no great harm will have been done, and much 
of the criticism of the previous paragraphs falls to the ground. 
This is, in any case, the only businesslike procedure, for the 
real detailed adjustment of a tariff can never be done before- 


hand, but only after some sort of a tariff has been in actual - 
operation, 
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VI 

In giving that instruction, or advice, to the Committee the 
Government should equally give definite advice with regard to 
the general maximum rate of duty which it expects the 
Committee to recommend. On that vital issue two main 
considerations seem to me essential to keep in view. One is 
that the tariff, while high enough to give reasonable security 
to efficiency, should not be so high as to protect inefficiency 
or encourage profiteering, and should in no sense be exclusive. 
It should always permit of sufficient foreign importation, in 
most articles at least, to keep up the stimulus of competition, 
not only in respect of prices, but also of improvements in quality 
or design. ‘The experience of the McKenna and Safeguarding 
Duties would indicate that a duty of thirty-three and a third 
per cent. on fully finished manufactures has certainly encouraged 
enterprise and efficiency, has not raised prices, and, while 
securing the greater part of the home market, has not abolished 
the stimulus of foreign competition. In some instances, at 
least, it would seem definitely to have encouraged the export 
of the protected article. 

The other consideration is that the duty, in the interest of 
the national revenue as well as of fair competition, should not 
be less than the veiled excise involved in the total direct and 
indirect incidence of taxation upon British production. Lord 
Snowden in the House of Commons in September estimated 
industry’s share of the national burden of £1,000,000,000 of 
rates, taxes and insurance levies as equal to a third of its whole 
output, and such calculations as I have been able to make 
would confirm the view that the total cumulative tax overhead 
on British production is not less than twenty-five to thirty 
three and a third per cent. on fully finished manufactures. A 
duty of thirty-three and a third on these articles would there- 
fore be little, if anything, more than an equalization, correcting 
the virtual protection which foreign imports at present enjoy 
over British goods in our own market. It would certainly 
not amount to high protection. On the other hand I do not 
believe a higher rate to be necessary or desirable, except in 
special circumstances, or possibly for bargaining purposes. 
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The duty should be imposed, in my opinion, without reference 
to the state of exchange, not only for the reasons already given, 
but also because the exchange situation itself demands a more 
_ restrictive policy than is normally required, and is, in any case, 
a temporary and fluctuating factor. 


VII 


From the point of view of British agriculture the ten per 
cent. duty again offers a foundation rather than a complete 
edifice. On dairy produce, eggs, poultry and fruit the help 
afforded by it will be appreciable and possibly sufficient. Its 
adequacy will, however, come under the consideration of the 
Advisory Committee which, according to Sir J. Gilmour’s 
statement of policy on February 11th, will devote particular 
attention to “certain horticultural products”’ and to the 
practicability of imposing a higher duty on malting barley. 
There ought not to be an insuperable difficulty in establishing 
a workable discrimination between feeding and malting barley, 
whether by insisting that the former should only be subject 
to the lower duty if rendered unfit for malting by being stained 
or crushed, or, as has also been suggested, by weight, only 
the heavier grades of barley being suitable for malting. In 
addition to this the wheat grower is to be made secure, within 
a reasonable acreage, by a quota and a price guaranteed through 
the millers at the expense of the consumer, while sugar beet 
will, no doubt, in one form or another continue to receive a 
measure of support sufficient at least to maintain its present 
position. Where the ten per cent. duty will be of substantial 
importance to agriculture is in the encouragement which it 
will afford to the building up of rural industries based on the 
tinning or bottling of milk, fruit, vegetables and poultry 
or game. 

The obvious gap in the scheme, as it stands at present, is 
the exclusion of meat, including pig products. Meat produc- 
tion is, over most of the United Kingdom, our main agricultural 
industry, and one whose development offers the greatest 
prospects for the future. The meat grower is now to be 
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placed in the position of being himself unprotected, but of 
having to pay more on his maize (which presumably is to be 
taxed pending negotiations with South Africa or Argentina), 
and, possibly, on his feeding barley. The matter clearly 
cannot be left permanently where it is. On the other hand the 
Government has no doubt had to consider the effect of its 
whole programme on the cost of living, the defects in the 
existing organization of our production in this country, and the 
possibilities of some really comprehensive agreement on the 
question of meat emerging from the discussions at Ottawa. 
Sir J. Gilmour has already announced that the Government 
will be prepared to promote some form of quantitative regu- 
lation of bacon imports if a satisfactory scheme for the 
organization of the bacon industry can be evolved. But in 
the main the meat problem will have to wait for its solution 
at Ottawa. The problem of British agriculture is, indeed, 
over a large part of the field at least, inseparable from the 
wider problem of Empire agriculture, and it is to be hoped 
that the case of agricultural Britain will secure no less full 
consideration at the Conference than that of the other agri- 
cultural Dominions. 


VIll 


For that Conference the Bill makes an auspicious beginning. 
The wide measure of preference which it affords, together 
with other preferences already in existence or likely to be 
created as additional duties are imposed, will enable us to 
start the whole discussion on a fair and equal footing. Nothing 
could have been more shortsighted or unstatesmanlike than 
the idea, at one time seriously discussed, of imposing the ten 
per cent. duty on the Dominions provisionally as a bargaining 
point for Ottawa. To approach the Conference in that spirit 
would, indeed, be a fatal misunderstanding of the whole 
problem. The object of the Conference is not to see how little 
we can give to the Dominions and how much we can secure in 
return, but to see how far we can enhance the value of prefer- 
ences worth giving for their own sake by businesslike negotiation 
and by, the permanence assured by definite agreements. The 
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other Empire countries are so much our best customers that 
it is in our own immediate interest to give them preference 
without any careful reckoning of the precise measure of 
reciprocity we get in return. But preferences thus given 
obviously cannot confer nearly so great a benefit as those 
arrived at after intimate consultation. The fullest value, indeed, 
can only be secured from the Conference if the problem is 
regarded, not as one of bargaining, but as one of inter-Imperial 
rationalization both of industry and agriculture. 

Behind the problem of our own tariff and of Imperial 
preference, and rightly relegated until after Ottawa, lies the 
problem of using our new found powers to secure better 
terms for our trade in foreign markets. There is no reason 
why negotiations to this end should in any way prejudice or 
weaken our Imperial policy, so long as it is clearly provided 
by our agreements with the Dominions that any special terms, 
any “‘ second preferences’ given to foreign countries which 
are prepared to make concessions in our favour, are given not 
in diminution of Imperial preferences, but at the expense of 
other foreign countries. The Bill provides for such negotia- 
tion in two ways, firstly by giving the Board of Trade power 
to lower duties for that purpose, and secondly by giving it 
power to impose additional duties up to one hundred per cent. 
on the products of any country which discriminates against 
British trade. 

These provisions raise an issue of the first importance. All 
our commercial treaties in the past have been governed by the 
Most Favoured Nation clause which we, and most other 
nations following our example, have interpreted as meaning 
that any concessions granted to one nation must be automatic- 
ally extended to all other nations enjoying most favoured 
nation rights. The underlying idea of the clause was that in 
this way every specific concession between two nations extended 
the area of freer trade in every direction. In practice, how- 
ever, the clause has probably had the contrary effect. Govern- 
ments are chary of making concessions which they have to 
extend to all the world, especially when the concessions which 
they would wish to secure from others in return may possibly 
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be granted to them for nothing as the outcome of somebody 
else’s sacrifice. Moreover the clause, in its present form, is 
directly contrary to the whole trend of modern economic 
development towards associated groups. It directly forbids 
any closer association of the nations of Europe for mutual 
economic support, an association which would probably do 
far more for permanent European peace than will ever be 
achieved by the League of Nations. 


IX 


Mr. Chamberlain in introducing his proposals summarized 
under seven heads the objects which he was aiming to secure. 
They were the correction of the balance of payment, the 
fortifying of the revenue, insurance against a rise in the cost 
of living, the transfer to our own fields and factories of work 
now done elsewhere, an increased efficiency in our methods of 
production and distribution, effective negotiation with foreign 
countries, and Empire co-operation. ‘Taking the scheme of 
the Bill as a whole and in the form which it is eventually 
destined to assume it is well calculated to achieve all those 
objects. ‘The import side of the balance of sterling payments 
should be greatly reduced by the protection given not only to 
domestic production but also to the sterling area. The 
export side should be strengthened not only by more favour- 
able terms of admission in the Empire and, possibly, in certain 
foreign countries, but more generally by the greater efficiency 
of production which will follow the possession of a secure 
home market. Efficiency, indeed, as the experience of other 
countries and of our own safeguarded industries has shown, is 
the natural concomitant of conditions under which enterprise 
has a reasonably assured prospect of reward. 

The fact that the policy is based on an Empire Free list for 
everything, with a general free list for those materials or 
foodstuffs in respect of which the adequacy of the Empire 
supply is not yet assured, should act as an insurance against 
a rise in costs, backed by the effect of the scheme as a whole in 
keeping up the sterling position. Lastly the fortifying of the 
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revenue will result partly from the direct yield of the duties, 
but far more from the increased yield of taxation consequent 
on increased production and from the diminution of our 
expenditure on unemployment. It is from this latter source, 
and not from the imposition of burdens upon the poor, that 
the urgent necessity of reducing the burden of direct taxation 
will be met. The scheme must be regarded as a single coherent 
whole each part of which is complementary to and contributory 
to every other. 

This does not mean that the millenium will be attained 
when the Bill reaches the Statute Book on March 1st. On 
the contrary the immediate effects may well be slow and 
uncertain. There are bound to be mistakes in the original 
fixing of some of the duties. In other cases delay on the 
part of British manufacturers in meeting new demands may 
cause irritating shortages. Agriculture may well find it 
even harder to recover and take longer to reorganize itself 
than industry, and in the process the consumer may at 
times be incommoded. World conditions may at any moment 
bring about the much desired general rise in the price level, 
and thus incidentally afford a handle to the critics of the 
new policy. A more serious danger to its success would be 
if the Government and the authorities responsible for our 
monetary policy endeavoured to forestall that criticism by a 
policy of credit restriction which would seriously check the 
expansion which should normally follow. All these incidental 
difficulties will no doubt right themselves before long. But it 
will make all the difference to the spirit in which the nation 
will face and overcome them, if it is made to realize that it is 
undertaking a great task of reconstruction offering incalculable 
results, entering upon a new era of immeasurable opportunities, 
and not merely submitting to an experiment of dubious 
economic validity to which we have been reluctantly driven 
by an abnormal emergency. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


FEW months ago, a distinguished visitor appeared in 
A London, who would once have been regarded as 

nothing less stark and startling than a naked fakir out 
of the desert. He would have been far more of a monster, in 
the time of George Washington, than a Red Indian suddenly 
appearing at the Cabinet Council of Lord North. The ladies 
of the eighteenth century, certainly, would have shrieked with 
horror at the very thought, let alone the very sight of him; 
and regarded his intrusion as something like the unaccountable 
outbreak of a leper, a lunatic and a savage. And even the 
twentieth century, which had progressed to the point of 
regarding nakedness as the elegant element in drama, and 
lunacy as the most subtle distinction of literature, certainly 
felt the sudden appearance of this extraordinary person as 
rather embarrassing and even alarming. He was a Mahatma, 
a mystic from India, who prided himself on wearing nothing 
but a loin-cloth and a pair of spectacles; and who carried 
about with him in his wanderings, as Homer carried his antique 
harp, a still more antiquated sort of spinning-wheel. Of this 
also he was proud, he was proud of it because it was antiquated ; 
for according to his philosophy (and there is a great deal to be 
said for that part of his philosophy) mankind had only walked 
into an iron trap when it went in for machinery more modern, 
more rapid or more complicated. He was, in fact, in flat 
opposition, not only to British rule, but to all civilisation of the 
sort which now includes British civilisation. This was Gandhi ; 
one of the greatest of the enemies of England. And when he 
came to England, England did not know what to do with him. 
Since he has gone back to India, I understand he has been put 
in prison; but I gravely doubt whether they know what to 
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do with him there. The important point, however, is that he 
did come to England, and that English public opinion could : 
not really get beyond a very vague feeling that he was a joke. 
There was a certain amount of caricature and comic writing 
about his somewhat simplified costume, and, for the rest, this 
extraordinary and enormous incident passed like an earthquake 
that rights itself and is quieted inan hour. A naked man from 
the ends of the earth had come, carrying an instrument histori- 
cally classified with a stone hatchet or a flint arrow, and when 
he went, a mild amusement was succeeded by a milder calm. 
More than a hundred years ago, now indeed getting on for 
two hundred, there lived a gentleman in one of the British — 
Colonies largely concerned with the growing of tobacco for 
other gentlemen at home. He was a man of tall and com- 
manding figure, that went with the stately and sweeping manners 
of the time ; and stories were told of the stupendous gravity 
with which he removed his three-cornered hat, in acknow- 
ledging the salute of a negro; saying afterwards, “ Would 
you have a poor ignorant coloured man boast that he has 
better manners than I?” There was much about him that 
leaned naturally to the military calling, with its formality and 
discipline ; and he had already seen some service as a young 
man in the British expedition against the French in Canada, 
serving with distinction in Braddock’s unfortunate army. 
But in other ways he was very like the good average genial 
gentleman of eighteenth century Virginia, who was still 
extremely like the good average gentleman of eighteenth 
century England. Charges have been brought against him 
in later times ; but they are mostly charges of not being the 
sort of prig he would never have pretended to be. To say 
that he drank wine more freely than is now the common 
custom, or that he liked the society of ladies, possibly in a 
free and easy fashion, is merely to say that he was what he 
obviously was ; a man of the world of his own type and time ; 
who had no possible motive for asceticism; who had been 
fortunately brought up outside the shadow of Puritanism, and 
who had certainly never dreamed of Prohibition. For Vir- 
ginia was Episcopalian ; and the fact is very vividly written 
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_ across all the earlier records of the Republic. For the rest, in 
every detail of his costume, of his daily life on its social side, 
of his code of manners and conception of honour, in the 
private relations of life, he was exactly like any of the aristo- 
crats who were then governing England. He could not only 
have dined with Lord Rockingham, he could easily have dined 
_ with Lord North. If he had dined with Lord North (to use 
_ the famous phrase of the Oxford don) they would not have 
differed much, except in opinion. He was rather more of a 
gentleman than Burke ; he was much more of a dandy than 
Fox. He would have got on extremely well with General 
_ Burgoyne, whose defeat was his victory. But anyhow, generally 
speaking, he could have walked about Whitehall and St. James 
Street, without any human being noticing anything, from his 
powder to his shoe-buckles, to distinguish him from the 
ordinary polite and prosperous Englishman walking about 
there. He was handsome; he was well-bred ; he even had 
that supreme and subtle magic which appeals most perfectly 
to the large and liberal soul of modern times ; he was tolerably 
wealthy. But if he had actually come to London, he would 
have been hanged, drawn and quartered. 

For the English gentry did not regard this highly English 
gentleman as a mild joke. Most of them regarded him as a 
_ traitor, a rebel and a parricide to patriotism and his own 
native flag. Some of them indeed, of Lord Rockingham’s 
faction, sympathised with him, but seldom so much as it is 
easy and conventional to sympathise with him now. But the 
really interesting contrast, as it concerns the comedy of history, 
can best ‘be realised if we compare his case with that of 
Gandhi. They are the disruptors of the Empire at its two 
extremes of Asia and America. They are also the disruptors 
of the Empire at its two extremes of familiarity and un- 
familiarity. And the point is that where there was familiarity 
there was fighting ; and where there was unfamiliarity there 
was fumbling. ‘The men who were foes were the men who 
might have been friends ; but there is a type that can hardly 
be a friend, even if he is not a foe. He is a stranger who has 


strayed from a strange culture, as if from a strange cosmos. 
M 
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We do not sufficiently agree with him to disagree with him. 
The primary contrast, as I say, is that between the Virginian © 
who looked just like an Englishman, and would have been 
hanged in England, and the Indian who looked like a lunatic 
in London, but who could not even be put in a London lunatic | 
asylum. There is such a thing as being too alien to be even 
deported. Certainly it is the fact that a mob might have looked 
on at the execution of George Washington, with very little feel- 
ing except that he was being justly punished as a wanton and 
thankless traitor. And certainly it is equally true that even 
the roughest types in London to-day would have felt some- 
thing faintly unsportsmanlike even about heaving half a brick 
after Mr. Gandhi. It is usual to emphasise such a contrast 
as an example of improved manners and of milder and more 
humane punishments. Certainly there is a degree of truth 
in this, which should be allowed its just importance. Disci- 
pline was harsher in the eighteenth century, in the American 
army as well as in the British army; and Washington, who 
would then have been called a traitor, might possibly now have 
been called a tyrant. But we have had rather too exclusive 
an emphasis on this comparison ; because it is always easy 
and dangerous to emphasise too exclusively the comparison 
that is complimentary to ourselves. And there is another 
aspect of the same comparison, which is much more liable to 
be neglected, and even more worthy to be noted. 
Anglo-American enthusiasts sometimes suggest that the 
Anglo-American quarrel was a mere misunderstanding. I 
should say it was the great glory of Washington’s time that 
there was quarrelling because there was not misunderstanding. 
‘Understanding ’ was a favourite word among the men of 
the eighteenth century ; and they used it very rightly in the 
sense of intelligence. When they understood, they understood 
intelligently ; and they quarrelled because they understood. 
They fought precisely because they had a common ground to 
fight on. Modern Englishmen do not fight Gandhi, because 
they have no notion of where in heaven or earth or under the 
earth his soul is really to be found. There is no agreement 
about terms or tests or the true nature of truth. Now between 
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_ George the Third and George Washington there was absolute 
and complete agreement. They did not disagree with each 
other about many things; they did not misunderstand each 
other about anything. If you had asked what is actually 
meant by ‘a king’ or ‘a nation’ or ‘a flag’ or ‘a gentle- 
man’ or ‘a citizen’ or ‘a subject,’ you would have found 
there was no real difference of definition between the gentlemen 
round Washington and the gentlemen round Whitehall. The 
_ only question was whether a certain gentleman was a subject 
of a certain king, or whether he was a citizen of a certain 
nation ; which some said was no nation, but which was anyhow 
admittedly a new nation. But everybody agreed on the obliga- 
tions that would follow, either on allegiance to the British 
crown or on allegiance to the American flag. It would have 
been just as uncomfortable to be a Conscientious Objector in 
- Washington’s army as in Burgoyne’s army. And Benedict 
Arnold seemed simply disloyal in American eyes, exactly as 
Washington seemed disloyal in British eyes. But what would 
Washington or Burgoyne (or Benedict Arnold either, for that 
matter) have made of Gandhi and his army of Conscientious 
Objectors? Who is really certain whether India really 
attaches any importance to being ‘a nation’; any more than 
India ever attached any importance to having ‘a flag’? 

The truth is that Washington and North could argue across 
the Atlantic Ocean, for the same reason that Jefferson and 
Hamilton could argue inside the American Republic. They 
could argue because they had some common ground for 
argument. The logical deduction ultimately drawn by each 
person, from that common ground, might easily be that the 
other person ought to be shot. But there was a ground of 
argument and therefore of action: if it were only shooting. 
It is this common ground that seems to me to be giving way 
under the feet of mankind at this moment. The combination 
of the expansion of geographical knowledge, with the wavering 
or wobbling of ethical or theological knowledge, brings people 
up against other people whom they have never yet attempted 
to understand, and even now have no real intention of under- 
standing. It is a common thing, nowadays, to boast that the 
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nations of the world are drawing nearer together. It is even, 

strangely enough, a common thing to boast that the world is’ 
growing smaller. To my mind, there is possibly a partial 

satisfaction in the idea that it is growing larger ; that is, that 

we are beginning to open up the vistas and the visions of | 
philosophies and religions quite unknown to us, and whole 
civilisations that are new because they are old. But I am not 
sure that we are as yet really getting any nearer to them ; and 
I am quite sure we are not getting any nearer to them merely 
by visiting them, or receiving visits from them. An English- 
man is not nearly so near to Gandhi on the other side of 
the table as he was to Washington on the other side of the sea. — 
Washington and he meant the same thing by waging war; 
but I am by no means certain that Gandhi and he would mean ~ 
the same thing even by seeking peace. For the very word — 
‘ peace’ has a connotation in the transcendental and nihilistic 
religions of the East, which it has not in any of the vigorous, 
or even vulgar, variations of religion in the West. I am not — 
in this connection expressing any hostile opinion, or indeed 
any kind of opinion, on the mystical theory or political action 
of the Mahatma. I merely remark that if I were to judge him, 
or in so far as any modern Englishmen do judge him, we are 
all of us quite ignorant of how far he would really accept our 
principles of judgment. Whereas anybody in the eighteenth 
century could have argued with Washington ; just as anybody 
would know how to pick a quarrel with him, with the object of 
fighting a duel. 

Nobody in England, of course, is likely to pick a quarrel 
with him now. Nobody in England, to speak of, ever has 
wanted to, for what is now more than a hundred years. Ever 
since the historians of the party of Fox and Burke triumphed 
over the historians of the party of Bute and Bolingbroke, in 
the teaching of English history in the Public Schools, Washing- 
ton has been as much a classical and even conventional hero 
in the schools of England as in the schools of America. If 
anything, our own Whig historians made out that there was 
less case for the old Tory King than there really was. But — 
though the historians were perfectly right in respecting the 
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real virtues of Washington, the more subtle difficulty I have 
mentioned comes in here in another fashion, as may be seen if 
we compare the English admiration for Washington with the 

_English indifference to Washington’s great colleagues and succes- 
sors. There was something that was English about Washington ; 
over and above all there was something that was English 
about Old Virginia. The very fact that he seems to stand 
midway between Jefferson and Hamilton, holding the balance, 
makes him look like a moderate and even an opportunist ; the 
English ideal of the practical man with his practical compromise. 

Hence again that very grave gap in English popular culture ; 
the admiration for Washington combined with complete 
ignorance about Jefferson. Jefferson also was a squire of the 
Virginian tradition, a writer of splendid English, and in a 
thousand things similar to many Englishmen of his time. 
If he had visited England, he also would have seemed relatively 
English. Certainly he would not have clothed himself merely 

in spectacles and spinning-wheels ; as an expression of Repub- 
lican Simplicity. But though it would be highly comic to 
compare him to Gandhi, the question does arise in connection 
with him, which arose in connection with Gandhi. 

The English worship of Washington, especially what we may 
call the Whiggish worship of Washington, did in some small 
degree depend on the fact that Washington happened to be, 
if not an English sort of hero, at least the sort of hero the 
English could understand. He was, if not exactly a Strong, 
Silent Man, at least a man whose strength was shown in things 
not concerned with speech ; and in that sense not concerned 
with thought. It gave the English a natural glow of native 
gratification to feel that even the great Republic, that had 
been founded in spite of them, had been largely founded by 
a sensible man, rather than a man of sensibility. Hence 
the gross neglect of the great man of sensibility, who is also the 
man of theory ; the man of the type of Jefferson. The English 
refused to learn the very name of Jefferson ; just as they long 
remained incapable of spelling the very name of Gandhi. 
They refused from a profound practical instinct ; which has 
both helped and hindered them; the refusal to attempt to 
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understand a philosophy not their own. They have never 
really understood the creed of democracy; any more than” 
they have ever understood the.creed of Buddhism or Brahmin-— 
ism. They are quite spontaneous and sincere in their love of 
liberty ; but they have never bothered to enquire what any- 
body ever meant by the love of equality. It may be that the 
new necessities, of the crisis and crash of our whole civilisation, 
will teach every nation to learn what it has never learned 
before ; may teach even an Englishman to be a Jeffersonian or 
a Puritan to understand liberty. But, broadly speaking, up-to-_ 
date, it has been both the success and the failure of the British . 
spirit that it refused to study the religions and philosophies — 
with which it came in contact. That is what is meant by 
saying, truly enough, in that sense, that we were impartial 
about the religions of India. That is what is meant by the © 
astounding fact that many lovers of English literary style have _ 
never read The Declaration of Independence. The English | 
have never had any difficulty about admiring somebody who — 
has fought against them ; even somebody who has defeated 
them. That is true about Washington ; about Wallace ; about 
Joan of Arc. But to admire the people who have not fought 
but thought ; the people who have thought against them ; the 
people who have thought out a different theory of life—that 
remains the great problem. of the education of England. It | 

was the great good fortune of George Washington that he in | 
some sense stepped clear of all this theoretical difficulty; and | 
managed to bestride the Atlantic, with one foot in Virginia | 
and the other by the Washington Inn in Sussex, by a more 
epic and elemental energy in virtue and in arms. ; 


CABINET GOVERNMENT—ITS FUTURE? 
By Sir JoHN MarrioTtT 


N January 22nd, 1932, the following official statement 
was issued from 10 Downing Street :— 


““ The Cabinet has had before it the report of its Committee on the 
Balance of Trade, and after prolonged discussion it has been found 
impossible to reach a unanimous conclusion on the Committee’s 
recommendations. 

“ The Cabinet, however, is deeply impressed with the paramount import- 
ance of maintaining national unity in presence of the grave problems that 
now confront this country and the whole world. 

“Tt has accordingly determined that some modification of usual Minis- 
terial practice is required, and has decided that Ministers who find them- 
selves unable to support the conclusions arrived at by the majority of their 


_ colleagues on the subject of import duties and cognate matters are to be 


at liberty to express their view by speech and vote. 

“The Cabinet being essentially united on all other matters of policy 
believes that by this special provision it is best interpreting the will of the 
nation and the needs of the time.” 

As to the constitutional propriety of this announcement, as 
well as to its political expediency, opinions may legitimately 
differ ; but no serious student of politics can question its high 
significance. I go further: I confidently predict that from 
henceforth, so long as the history of Political Institutions 
continues to interest mankind, that announcement will be 
quoted in every textbook on the English Constitution. To 
that extent Mr. MacDonald’s third Administration has made 
history. For—let this be clearly understood—the outstanding 
contribution of England to the history of Political Institutions 
is the evolution of Parliamentary Democracy; the keystone of 
that species of Government is the Cabinet. Democracy has at 
different times, and in different countries at the same time, 
assumed many different forms. ‘The Direct Democracy of 
the City States of the ancient world had little or nothing in 
common with the Representative Democracies of the modern 
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world. Similarly the form which Democracy has assumed in 
the United States differs widely from the type preferred by © 
Switzerland, though both are republics, both are federal in struc- 
ture, and each has a President. France and England, on the 
other hand, have much in common, though the one is a republic 
and the other a monarchy, while the government of both 
differs widely from that of Switzerland or the United States. 
Alike of English and French Democracy the characteristic and 
differentiating feature is an Executive Committee, maintained 
in being by the Legislature, which is in turn ultimately 
responsible to a popular electorate. Anything which affects 
the working of the Executive must, therefore, be regarded as 
of high constitutional significance, even if it be no more than 
a temporary expedient. 

How will the latest development be regarded by foreign 
students of English institutions? The English Constitution 
is already sufficiently bewildering to them. One of the ablest, 
most: learned and most sympathetic of French critics declared 
long ago: En Angleterre la constitution peut changer sans cesse ; 
ou plutot n’existe point. Mr. Baldwin may have had De 
Tocqueville’s famous aphorism in mind when in the debate 
on tne Vote of Censure (February 8th) he said : “ The historian 
can tell you probably perfectly clearly what the constitutional 
practice of this country was at any given period in the past, 
but it would be very difficult for a living writer to tell you at 
any given period in his lifetime what the Constitution of the 
country is in all respects.”’ That is obviously the case. I have 
myself, when interrogated by a foreigner about some point in 
our constitutional machinery, frequently excused myself from 
replying on the ground that I had not read the evening papers. 
Since the morning editions it might well have changed. 

The Constitution underwent, I submit, a momentous change 
between the issue of the morning and the evening papers on 
January 22nd, 1932. When interrogated by telephone about 
my view of the matter I hadjbeen more prudent perhaps to 
have given my accustomed answer. Before my answer could 


be published,” another change, not less nen might 
well have occurred. 
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How can any foreigner be expected to understand these 
things? The foreign jurist when commenting on his own 
Constitution has almost always a text or Instrument to work 
upon. Such Instruments do not, of course, contain the whole 
truth. The student of American politics would be very 
imprudent to rely for information exclusively upon the text 
of the Federal Constitution of the United States, or even upon 
that in conjunction with the texts of the State Constitutions. 
As Dr. Woodrow Wilson said, in his classical work on Con- 
gressional Government: ‘“‘ Ours is, scarcely less than the 
British, a living and fecund system. It does not, indeed, find 
its rootage so widely in the soil of unwritten law ; its taproot at 
least is the Constitution; but the Constitution is now like 
Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, only the sap-centre of a 
system of Government vastly larger than the stock from which 
it has branched.” Similarly, Dr. A. B. Hart, another high 
authority : ‘‘ The permanence of the United States . . . rests 
upon the fact that the Constitution may, by the insensible 
effect of public opinion, slowly be expanded, within the forms 
of law, to a settlement of new questions as they arise.’’ Never- 
theless, while it is true that the distinction between written 
and unwritten, between rigid and flexible Constitutions, may 
be over-emphasized in the textbooks, the words of George 
Washington still stand: ‘“‘ The Constitution which at any time 
exists, till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people, is sacredly obligatory upon all.” 

No Englishman could make a similar affirmation in regard 
to his own Constitution—if he has one! On the contrary, it 
can be changed in the twinkling of an eye without any reference 
to the people, or even to Parliament. Parliament has, indeed, 
a negative voice on such changes, if they are so obtrusive and 
formal as was that announced on January 22nd; but such 
cases are very rare. The changes are, as a rule, far more 
gradual and elusive. Had the House of Commons been so 
minded it might, in effect, have imposed its veto on the new 
development by carrying the Vote of Censure so ineffectively 
proposed to it on February 8th. 

Did the House of Commons, by rejecting the motion for 
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censuring the Government, thereby register its approval of 
the Constitutional innovation announced on January 22nd? 
I take leave to doubt it. The present House of Commons is 
determined to carry through a drastic revision of the existing 
fiscal system. Until that work is accomplished it will not dis- 
place a Cabinet, a large majority of whose members are in full 
sympathy with the object desired by the overwhelming 
majority of the Legislature and of the Electorate. Had the 
vote of censure been directed only against the dissentient 
ministers for consenting—under whatever pressure and suasion 
—to remain members of a Cabinet pledged to a course of action, 
fundamentally important, of which the dissentients disapproved, 
the result might have been different. I do not know. The 
Cabinet, it is said, were collectively responsible for the accep- 
tance of the doctrine of mutual irresponsibility. More skilful 
tactics on the part of the opposition might have placed the 
majority of the Cabinet in a painful dilemma, which was 
never even presented to them. As it was, visu solvuntur 
tabule. Less than forty members remained to be laughed out 
of court. 

But if the performance on the Vote of Censure was the 
wildest form of extravaganza ever played on the parlia- 
mentary stage, the issues are none the less intrinsically grave. 
There is, indeed, nothing sacrosanct about the doctrine of 
Cabinet solidarity; there is nothing sacrosanct about the 
Cabinet. Mr. Baldwin’s historical dissertation on the evolution 
of the Cabinet was, I am content to believe, unimpeachably 
accurate. The Cabinet system was gradually evolved not in 
deference to any philosophical theory, but simply as a political 
convenience. Its attributes, now or until lately, regarded as 
essentials, were similarly established in deference to the dictates 
of convenience and the teachings of experience. In the 
country of origin the Cabinet system has, by general consent, 
worked exceedingly well. The system has been extensively 
copied: not invariably, it must be admitted, with complete 
success. But few things (except German prose) show to advan- 
tage in translations. If some foreigners and most of our own 
kinsmen overseas have copied our example, there is one notable 
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instance of definite repudiation of the English model. The 
United States of America deliberately preferred the practice 
of Cromwell to the principles of Pym ; the theory of Montes- 
quieu to the experiment of Walpole. The American Cabinet 
resembles an English Cabinet no more than an English Consul 
resembles a Roman Consul. The American type of Demo- 
cracy is not Parliamentary but Presidential. It is based on 
Montesquieu’s doctrine of a rigid separation of powers—a 
clear differentiation between the functions of the Executive, 
the Legislature and the Judiciary. The Executive authority is 
vested solely in a President, who may, and does, invoke the 
help of departmental ministers, but an American President is 
not like an English Prime Minister, primus inter pares ‘‘ merely 
the Chairman (as Lord Rosebery described him) of an Executive 
Committee’’, but a personal, though an elected, ruler. 

It is true that the President shares one very important 
executive function (and others less important) with the Senate. 
Even the Constitution of the United States is not entirely 
logical and self-consistent. The whole world was made aware, 
after the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, that an American 
President is, in foreign affairs, not even a temporary autocrat, 
however proudly he may strut for a few months on a European 
stage ; no covenant that he makes, no treaty that he signs, has 
any validity unless and until it is approved by a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate. 

The position of Woodrow Wilson, after the Paris 
Conference, must have been deeply humiliating to a“man of 
spirit. But the American Constitution was against him. His 
signature was dishonoured. The United States has never 
become a party to the Covenant of the League of Nations 
(largely its President’s handiwork) nor to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. It is no part of my present purpose to discuss whether 
the Presidential or the Parliamentary type of Democracy be 
the better suited to the modern State. It may be that the former 
is more consonant with Federalism ; the latter with a unitary 
Constitution like our own. The world’s experience of the 
attempts made to combine the principle of Federalism with 
that of Cabinet Government is comparatively recent and 
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restricted, and it would be unsafe to base a generalization upon 
it. All that can be said is that, on the whole, the Presidential 
system has worked well in the United States, and that, on the 
whole, the Cabinet system has worked at least as successfully 
in England. 

Not that the Cabinet system has lacked critics on the 

domestic hearth. Among the enterprises and investigations 

initiated (at great expense to the State) by the happily defunct 
Ministry of Reconstruction, one of the most important was the 
Machinery of Government Committee which sat under the 
chairmanship of the late Lord Haldane and issued an interesting 
report in 1918. 

That report, though its impressiveness was impaired by the 
doctrinaire tone which pervaded it, has received less attention 
than it deserved. In connection with recent developments it 
is worth studying afresh. The Committee recommended 
a considerable reduction in the number of the Departments of 
the Central Government, and a drastic redistribution of their 
functions, but it is in relation to the Cabinet, and the relations 
which ought to subsist between the Cabinet and the Adminis- 
trative Departments, that the report is relevant to the subject 
now under discussion. ‘The Committee defined the main 
functions of the Cabinet as (i) the final determination of the 
policy to be submitted to Parliament ; (ii) the supreme control 


of the Executive in accordance with the policy prescribed’ 


by Parliament ; and (iii) the continuous co-ordination and 
delimitation of the activities of the several Departments of 
State. It contemplated that future Cabinets should be small 
containing ten, or at most twelve members ; that they should 
meet frequently and should make a point of consulting person- 
ally all Ministers whose work is likely to be affected by their 
decisions. ‘The Committee put aside the question whether the 
new type of Cabinet should consist of Ministers in charge of 
the principal Departments ofState, or of Ministers “‘ without 
portfolio,” able to concentrate their whole attention upon 
problems of high policy, or of Ministers of both kinds; but 
they evidently inclined to the view that the Cabinet of the future 
should approximate more nearly to the War Cabinet than to the 
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older type, a return to which, after the war, seemed to them 
eminently undesirable. 

The War Cabinet, it will be recalled, consisted of five 
Ministers, only one of whom, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was burdened with departmental duties, and the duties of a 
Chancellor are indeed inter-departmental. The intention— 
very imperfectly realized in practice—was that the members of 
this Directory—ultimately enlarged to seven members— 
should be entirely free, untrammelled by departmental or 
parliamentary duties, to devote themselves to the conduct of 
the war. 

The war gave birth to another and even more interesting 
Constitutional experiment—an Imperial War Cabinet. In 
this Cabinet the members of the Directory sat side by side 
with the Prime Ministers and other leading representatives of 
the Dominions and India. So unequivocal was the success of 
the experiment as tried in the spring of 1917 that on the 17th 
of May in that year Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime Minister, 
announced to the House of Commons “an event that will 
constitute a memorable landmark in the Constitutional history 
of the British Empire.” The “ event ” was the adoption of a 
unanimous resolution that ‘‘ the new procedure ought not to 
be allowed to fall into desuetude,” but that the Imperial 
Cabinet should henceforward meet annually or more often if 
occasion demanded. Mr. Lloyd George concluded his 
announcement with the expression of a hope that “ the holding 
of an annual Imperial Cabinet . . . will become an accepted 
convention of the British Constitution.” 

How vain are the hopes of statesmen, and how fallible the 
predictions of Departmental Committees, even of Royal 
Commissions! The Imperial Cabinet exploded amid the 
fireworks of the Peace celebrations. After the Paris Con- 
ference it never met again. The War Cabinet Directory 
quietly disappeared after the war, and was superseded by a 
Cabinet of pre-war type. It is proper to add, however, that 
the procedure of the modern Cabinet has been profoundly 
modified by wartime experience, notably by the retention of 
a Cabinet Secretariat, and by the more business-like methods 
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of conducting business resulting therefrom. Nevertheless, 
we have once more got Cabinets containing a score of mem- 
bers mostly charged with the supervision of Administrative 
Departments. 

But of the essential attributes of the Cabinet system, as 
understood and operated for a century past, one of the most 
important has, under the pressure of recent events, been 
discarded. The solidarity of the Cabinet has been dissolved. 
On no single feature of Cabinet government did Victorian 
statesmen and publicists insist with such emphasis. ‘‘ The 
Cabinet,” said Lord Morley of Blackburn, “is a unit—a unit 
as regards the Sovereign and a unit as regards the Legislature. 
Its views are laid before the Sovereign and before Parliament 
as if they were the views of one man. It gives its advice as a 
single whole, both in the royal closet and in the hereditary or 
representative chamber .. the first mark of the Cabinet as that 
institution is now understood is united and indivisible re- 
sponsibility.” (Life of Walpole, p. 156.) ‘This passage has now 
become classical. With it we may compare an even more 
authoritative passage from the pen of Mr. Gladstone himself. 
“* As the Queen,”’ he said, ‘‘ deals with the Cabinet, just so the 
Cabinet deals with the Queen. The Sovereign is to know no 
more of any differing views of different ministers than they 
are to know of any collateral representation of the monarchical 
office ; they are a unity before the Sovereign, and the Sovereign 
is a unity before them.’’. 

Such was the well-established Constitutional doctrine. But 
memoirs, autobiographies and the like have now revealed 
many Cabinet secrets. We now know that differences between 
Victorian ministers were frequently acute. We also know that 
the Queen more than once endeavoured to ascertain the 
views of individual ministers—and not wholly without success. 
Notably was that the case in the days of Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston. And we know on the testimony 
of Sir William Harcourt that there were ‘‘ several instances 
in the 1880 Government when the Queen especially re- 
quired that the Cabinet should be consulted as distinguished 
from the Prime Minister (Mr. Gladstone) and the Foreign 
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Secretary (Lord Granville) upon views stated by herself.” 
And in a considered memorandum on this subject Harcourt 
supported the Sovereign’s view of her prerogative, more 
particularly in reference to despatches submitted by the 
Foreign Secretary and not approved by the Queen. The 
right of appeal to the Cabinet as a whole against individual 
Ministers is—so Harcourt maintained—“‘a very practical power 
in the hands of the Crown, especially where there is a strong 
Cabinet.” 
_ But this is the obverse of the picture. We are concerned 
for the moment less with the prerogative of the Crown vis-a-vis 
the Cabinet, than with the duty of the Cabinet in relation to 
the Crown. And in that connection there is a question more 
pertinent perhaps than discreet which I am emboldened to 
ask only because it will certainly not be answered—at any rate 
in our time. It is this: Was the Sovereign consulted before 
the announcement prefixed to this paper was issued ? Was the 
Sovereign made aware of the intended breach of a Constitutional 
convention established by long usage, and maintained in 
principle and in practice by unquestioned authority ? _ Our 
grandchildren may learn the answer to that question, just 
as the mid-Victorian era is revealing its secrets to us. Should 
any of them be consulting the bound volumes of the Fort- 
nightly Review half a century hence, perhaps they will press 
the question home, and thus illuminate the dark places of 
Constitutional practice in the middle decades of the twentieth 
century ! 

But that is to anticipate the future. I am concerned with 
the problem of to-day—of the hour. 

The problem is, in reality, twofold: on the one hand, it is 
a question of Constitutional propriety and, on the other, of 
political expediency. The preceding paragraphs will have 
made it plain that I am less indifferent to the former question 
than are some of my friends; but I agree with them that the 
latter question is of paramount importance. In a Constitution 
like our own conventions are not established unless they are 
based on solid reasons of expediency. Nevertheless, I am free 
to admit that conventions are not like the laws of the Medes 
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and Persians ; if they may not be lightly set aside it is per- 
missible to modify them permanently, or to disregard them 
temporarily, under the pressure of the circumstances of the 
moment. 

Has Parliament, in these last days, given assent to a per- 
manent modification of the convention of Cabinet solidarity, 
or merely to temporary disregard of it ? 

If the deflection is merely temporary, the only relevant 
question to be answered is, whether it had become essential 
to national safety, or desirable in the interests of efficient 
administration. If national safety was involved, cadit quaestio. 
Salus reipublice suprema lex. Even if the efficiency of adminis- 
tration was at stake the case is arguable. But could either 
plea be advanced? The answer to that question can hardly 
be given without a reference to the personal equation which 
I would gladly avoid, for it happens that all the dissentient 
Ministers are good friends of mine, and for at least two of 
them I have a high regard. But they have themselves very 
handsomely acknowledged that they do not regard themselves 
as indispensable. It is, indeed, obvious that, so far as efficiency 
of administration is concerned, each of them could without 
difficulty be replaced. On the other hand, it may be frankly 
admitted that, in a situation which is still critical, when it is 
still imperative that the British nation should present to the 
world a united front, the resignation of four Liberal Ministers 
would have seriously impaired the national character of the 
Government were there no other Liberals, equally eminent, 
who could replace them. But this is notoriously not the case. 
To say nothing of the House of Lords, which is still a “‘ reservoir 
of potential ministers’, no fewer than thirty-five Liberals 
(including pairs) supported the Government in the division 
on the main tariff resolution in the House of Commons 
(Feb. gth), as against thirty-three who opposed it. 

If then, the “‘ agreement to differ ” be regarded as no more 
than a temporary expedient the case in favour of it can hardly 
be said to be conclusively established. But on that question 
great weight must attach to the judgment of the men who are, 
at the moment, at the centre of affairs, the leaders of the 


re 
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several parties united in the National Government, and among 
them there seems to have been no difference of opinion as to 
the supreme importance of retaining their dissentient colleagues. 
The latter acted with entire propriety in tendering their 
resignations; they were restrained from resignation only by 
the pressure exerted by their colleagues. 

There remains, however, the other question. Have we, in 
these last days, registered an important stage in Constitutional 
evolution ? If so, whither will it lead ? 

The Cabinet system is peculiar to ourselves and to those 
who have consciously imitated us. It is not essential to good 
Government. It has not been universally adopted even by 
Democratic States. It is, however, an indispensable adjunct 
to parliamentary Democracy. If we abandon or even weaken 
it, we are to that extent moving away from parliamentary 
Democracy. In what direction? A dictatorship may afford 
a valuable apprenticeship to the craft of free Government ; 
it may be an indispensable stage in the evolution of Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. We English folk passed through our 
apprentice years in the sixteenth century ; we have left that 
stage of evolution long behind. We are not likely, I think, 
to renew the experiment; I see no reason why we should. 
Are we, then, moving towards Democracy of the Swiss type? 
The Government of Switzerland, with its reliance upon the 
Referendum and the Popular Initiative, approximates more 
closely to Direct Democracy than any other State of the 
modern world. The Executive Council is much more com- 
pletely subordinated to the Legislature than is our own Cabinet; 
but the Federal Legislature in Switzerland (unlike our own) is 
not even technically ‘“ sovereign ”’. 

Direct Democracy might suit the aims of the Socialist Party ; 
it can hardly be the conscious goal of the present Government 
sustained in office mainly by the votes of Conservative members 
of the House of Commons. 

What, then, of a Departmental Executive? If we are to 
attribute any permanent significance to recent events, it is 
plainly in this direction that we must look for it. If the Home 
Secretary and the Minister for Education decline responsibility 
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for the policy of the Treasury and the Board of Trade, how can | 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr, Runciman be held responsible for — 
the riot at Dartmoor, or the cuts in teachers’ salaries? The — 
whole Cabinet may continue to accept joint responsibility for 
national policy; but where does national policy end and 
departmental policy begin? Will Sir Donald Maclean and 
Sir Herbert Samuel accept responsibility for the Army and © 
Navy Estimates ? Or for the vote for salaries for the Customs 
and Excise Departments ? 

Mr. Baldwin’s answer to my questions would, I doubt not, 
be ‘‘ solvitur ambulando”’: pedants propound logical dilemmas ; 
it is the business of statesmen to carry on, as best they can, the 
business of the State. So be it. Englishmen, impatient of 
theory and disdainful of logic, will wait and see how the thing 
works. I sincerely hope it will work well. 


THE BRITISH PRISON 
By T. B. Gipson MACKENZIE 
I 


UCH has been spoken and written about existing Prison 
conditions and Prison Reform, but in practically every 
instance conflicting elements have been at work 

which have made a clear unbiassed portrayal of such condi- 
tions impossible and rendered any attempt at a solution of 
little value. 

Let us take the case of the defaulting solicitor, or well-known 
public man, who has served a term of imprisonment. It has 
been the outstanding experience of his life, and whatever his 
sufferings have been he proceeds to give to the public an account 
of his imprisonment and his views upon prison systems whilst 
still influenced by these sufferings. He is approached by the 
Press who of course know the appetite of their public only 
too well and that anything written by a public man who has 
fallen from a great height will be eagerly devoured. The fact 
that he may be devoid of any literary ability, that his isolated 
experience in no way qualifies him to criticise the Prison 
System and that his views on Prison Reform must necessarily 
be very limited, matter little to the public. 

Regarding my own qualifications to write upon this subject 
I was a public school and University man—lI was completing 
an Honours English Literature degree on the outbreak of war, 
and sacrificed my career to give my services in a famous 
Highland Regiment, 1914-1918. I have had the unusual 
experience of administering a native prison of some four 
hundred inmates in Nigeria where for a time I was a District 
Officer, and serving terms of imprisonment in America, in 
England and Scotland. 
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It is not my purpose in this article to give any reasons for, 
or make any psycho-analysis of my conduct. I received a 


head wound and suffered shell shock during the Great War. 
I contracted Blackwater Fever in Nigeria, and later sustained 


a fractured skull as the result of an accident. Up to this point — 


my record was a blameless one ; thereafter followed domestic 


4 


tragedy, and drink may be added, to make up the factors that — 


contributed to my own downfall. 


My purpose in this article is to outline facts and facts alone. — 
Throughout I shall deal with neither exaggeration, speculation — 
nor surmise. My perspective, in spite of everything, is a — 
normal one, and any judgments I may pass will be without — 
bias, and have been formed without bitterness, prejudice or — 


ill-feeling. 
II 


To approach this subject rationally let us take the well 


known London prison Pentonville, and the well known | 
Scottish prison Barlinnie. I have served sentences in both. — 
Let us discover, first, something of the inmates or population — 
of these places, and second what methods of treatment are © 


adopted towards them, and to what end. 

The types to be found in all large prisons are relatively the 
same and may be divided into five distinct classes. A visitor 
to one of these large first class prisons will find a large mat 
shed divided into two parts. In the one are prisoners making 
mats at frames or on benches, and in the other are rows and 
rows of bent figures seated on wooden stools teasing coir 
rope ends or oakum. ‘Those bent figures which present a 


picture of misery, dejection and hopelessness nowhere else to — 


be equalled belong to the first class. Most of them are short 
sentence men, 1.e. serving periods of from five to sixty days. 
Most of them are old men, whose ages run from fifty-five to 
eighty, and there are usually from one hundred to two hundred 
in number. This class represents the real human wreckage 
the real flotsam and jetsam of life. Over twenty-five per betits 
are “‘jake”’ or “‘feke”’ drinkers, and are serving short-sen- 
tence periods for simple drunk, drunk and disorderly, breach 
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of the peace, etc. They drink methylated spirits either in 
water or beer, and the vile concoction known as red wine. 
The jake drinker’s life is a short one and most of it he passes 
in prison suffering the agonies of a terrible reaction. The 
analysis of his case is a simple one. Whatever his earlier life 
was, matters little. In most cases he was born in conditions 
of penury and misery, and whatever periods of honest work 
and steady employment he may have experienced were fre- 
quently interrupted by bouts of drinking and with the brawling 
and domestic trouble which invariably accompanies them. 
In the expressive terms of the American he is a ‘‘ bum ” and 
a “‘ hobo,” and immediately upon his release he sets about 
collecting the necessary pence which enable him to purchase 
at least a temporary escape from his misery. His earning 
capacity is nil, and if he has no lair of his own there is the 
*““doss house ”’ or “kip shop ’’, but he prefers prison to the 
workhouse or poorhouse. 

Of the remainder seated on those stools are many suffering 
from physical deformity of all kinds, cerebral deformities and 
various types of paralysis and epilepsy. The bulk of their 
offences come under drunkenness, petty thefts and begging. 
‘Some of them as the result of heredity, imperfect nourishment 
in early life and environment are mentally feeble; the re- 
mainder are crazed or stultified with hunger and drink. 

As a mat-maker I have laboured alongside them, with that 
picture before me all day long for months on end—surely the 
most lamentable picture in the world. I have seen them come 
and go to return again and again irreclaimable, homeless, 
hopeless. 

Their condition opens up a question only the outermost 
fringe of which has been touched. I know of only one medical 
man—the senior officer of a great London Prison—who is 
fully alive to this question, and who has made real conscientious 
efforts with the limited facilities at his disposal to introduce 
some progressive measures. It has been discovered that 
certain physical deformities, and certain physical injuries give 
rise to a certain type of crime. It is no exaggeration to say 
that men who have lost a right .eye commit a definite type of 
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offence—so with men who have lost a right or left arm or a | 


right or left leg. I have had opportunities of discussing the 


matter with the medical officer whom I mentioned, and he | 
told me that when he saw a prisoner on admission who had ~ 
sustained a physical injury or loss of a certain nature, he was — 


able to say at once what form of offence he had committed, 


and was almost invariably correct. The effect upon the brain 
caused by the loss of an eye, an extremity, an entire limb, or 


above all by even a minor cerebral injury, opens the doorway 
of a vast unexplored field for patient study and research. With 


the exception I have mentioned little or no consideration is — 


given to the subject whatever. This M.O. alone is endeavour- 
ing now to segregate the various cases ; he is endeavouring to 
correct the mental processes which have become tangled, 
warped and damaged, and I am confident that were he only 
given the necessary facilities and support, he would succeed 
in what is really the first step in the right direction towards 
true prison reform. 


As things are, sufficient importance is not attached to the © 
work of the prison doctor and the remuneration offered is not — 
sufficient to attract the right type of man. Partly through lack — 
of facilities, and partly through lack of ability, qualifications 
and initiative, the medical organisations in prisons, and the 
methods adopted, are still crude, and leave much to be desired. — 
The posts of prison doctor and ship’s surgeon do not at present — 


represent the “‘ plums ” of the profession. 


III 


The second class of prisoners, we find in the London prison — 


ward set apart for those unfortunates to whom the appellation 


of “ crackers’ is given. These are men of all ages who have 
received head injuries, or such injuries to the cerebral column — 


as to render them at times at least irresponsible. In the 
crackers ward also are those who have suicidal tendencies, 
suffer from Jacksonian and other forms of epilepsy, and others 
who are border line cases of insanity. Attached to this ward 
also are those in various stages of tuberculosis and those 
suffering from venereal disease and its subsequent ravages. 
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_ At this point I must give expression to the deplorable and not 
_ generally known fact that this country of ours with its boasted 
civilisation, its humanity and love of freedom, makes no 
provision for its adult feeble minded. It is not my object in 
this article to compare the English and the Scottish Prisons, 
but I will say that in the big London prison a genuine effort is 
made to help the sufferers in various stages of phthisis. These 
prisoners have specially constructed cells with windows opening 
wide and furnished with special bedsteads. All are supplied 
with a sputum pan, they have special diet rates and are given 
cod liver oil and malt. In addition they are treated with 
injections and together form the ‘ Garden-party ”’—doing 
their time in the open air. Actual sufferers from venereal 
disease are isolated and treatment is given; whilst in cases 
where there is a past history of the disease blood tests are taken, 
and in cases where a past history is even suspected an examina- 
tion of the cerebro-spinal fluid is also made. 


IV 


I now come to the third class that goes to make up the 
_ population of our prisons, and I consider it most fittingly 
comes under the designation of “irresponsible youth”. In 
this class we find the ex-Borstal boy, and the so-called gangster. 
Their offences are various and many, running the length of the 
whole gamut of crime. I have studied this type closely and it 
is among this class that present day prison methods do the 
greatest damage. I make so bold as to state that the Borstal 
system is not only harmful but iniquitous and insidious. 
I recently read an account of the numbers of boys who had 
undergone this treatment in the course of the past year, and a 
glowing account was given of the percentage of those for whom 
jobs had been found in various capacities. No statement was 
made of the percentage of those who have undergone Borstal 
treatment, and who have returned to prison or who have 
become habitual criminals. Figures showing that a consider- 
able percentage of those who have undergone periods of Borstal 
treatment have been placed in employment prove nothing. 
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In a shed in which I served one of my sentences, stood eight 
frames and eight benches for mat-making, ranged along the 
side of the building. Five of the eight workers on the frames 
were men serving long sentences—nine months—two years— 
and all five were ex-Borstal boys. On the benches four of the 
eight were ex-Borstal. I have talked with these boys and I 
have discussed the system with head warders and first class 
warders with years of experience among them, and their con- 
clusions have always been the same. In the words of an old 
warder grown grey in the service, “‘ I’ve known many a decent 
enough lad come into the Borstal, but I‘ve seldom known one 
ever do any good when he went out”. How can they do good ? 
They live in the atmosphere of the prison ; learn all the jargon 
and the little tricks of the prison. In Scotland they rub 
shoulders with the real prisoners, and they eagerly point out 
and regard with admiration and awe a man who has done a 
“lagging”? (term of penal servitude). The insidious nature 
of the treatment is difficult for many to appreciate fully, but 
the plain fact of the matter is that a Borstal institution is nothing 
more or less than a “‘ hatchery ” for criminals. Apart from the 
ex-Borstal boy we find the irresponsible youths scattered 
everywhere throughout the prison, in the mail bag shed, the 
shoemakers’ shop, the cook house and the stoneyard. For 
the most part he has had no home life ; no upbringing. What 
compulsory board school education he has received has had little 
or no influence in the moulding of his character. His real 
education has been in the gutter, in the slums of London, or 
at some close mouth on the south side of Glasgow. One here 
and there has come from a good home but has drifted as the 
result of indifference on the -parents’ part, through lack of 
control and guidance at his most impressionable age. 

A very grave responsibility rests with the parents of “ irre- 
sponsible youth”, and an equally grave responsibility with 
the government of this country in its failure to control the 
cinema, the yellow press, the cheap literature devoted to the 
“cult of the crook”, and even the best seller of the detective 
story type. All these things have come to be very real and very 
harmful influences upon the “ irresponsible youth,” 
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The fourth class of prisoner that goes to make up the popula- 
tion of our prisons may be described as the ‘‘ crook par 


excellence ’’; the real and only existing crook who exists 


outside the pages of the best seller, who has tried with varying 
measures of success and failure and will continue to try to 
make a good thing or a livelihood by methods of crime. 

I was employed for some months repairing mail bags in a 
famous London prison and the companion seated on my right 
was one of, if not the most notorious coiner and forger in this 
country, and the man on my left was a notorious motor-car 
thief. I was in daily association with these men and got to 
know them intimately. The coiner had served three terms of 
penal servitude, five, seven, and ten years, and his activities 
had not been confined to this country alone. He was born of 
quite respectable parents and had himself worked in a brass 
foundry in his earlier days. His first attempt at coining 
followed upon his purchase of a complete outfit from a woman 
whose husband had been sent to prison for the same offence. 
“I met her in a pub,” he told me, “‘ she was on the street 
and dead broke.’’ He was genuinely interested in the manu- 
facture of counterfeit coins and had passed on to forgery of 
bank notes. He had carried out experiments in duplicating by 
photography and described to me the elaborate plant in his 
possession. His entire outfit had been confiscated by the 
police, but fortunately for him no coins or notes were found. 
As in hosts of other cases a woman gave him away. My other 
companion had been a motor mechanic and later had a con- 
siderable business of his own. He had two garages and works 
in the suburbs of London. As he admitted to me, this type of 
‘‘ business ” is now rendered impossible. 

It is needless for me to enter upon character studies of these 
men. To the casual observer both were perfectly intelligent 
and ordinary human beings. Yet both these men were very 
far from being normal or well balanced mentally. The coiner, 
save on the one topic, was a profoundly ignorant man, and 
there was no doubt that the years he had spent in prison had 
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dulled, embittered and stultified him beyond all hope of re- 
covery. The other man told me that his father had com- 
mitted suicide. He himself some weeks later made a desperate 
attempt to do the same thing—and very nearly succeeded. 

In this class also are to be found many old lags, men who 
have seen the inside of every penal settlement in this country 
as well as in other countries. They have spent their lives 
playing a hopeless losing game, yet each one of them is satisfied 
that he should have won and that he can still win, and no 
representation of the true facts will convince him otherwise. 
I have discussed the subject with them calmly and rationally, 
taking the exaggerated sums they have themselves mentioned 
as having been made and pointed out the fact that placed against 
the barren profitless years they have passed in prison the 
proposition is a hopeless business one. A pitying look or an 
incredulous laugh is all I have received in return. 

Only on one occasion do I recall meeting an old lag in a 
hospital ward in Brixton who admitted the truth. He was an 
old man—a cracksman who had served his first term of penal 
servitude half a century ago when conditions were very different 
from what they are now. He had been burgling a house in the 
suburbs of London, and on the unexpected arrival of the 
Police he rushed to the rear of the house and jumped from a 
second storey window, breaking his right ankle and spraining 
his left. I had many talks with the old fellow and recall his 
two married daughters came to visit him one day unexpectedly. 
After they left he seemed very depressed, and I went over to 
him to try to cheer himup. “I don’t mind anything nowadays,” 
he said, “‘ except seeing the girls, I wish they hadn’t come, it 
always makes me feel bad.”’ His previous sentence had been 
seven years and now he feared he would be put away for a 
long time. I remember the last words he said to me. ‘“ Oh 
well, after all, I suppose honesty is the best policy.” ‘“ After all” 
—after all he had suffered through those interminable years 
in prison ! % 

This fourth class represents only a very small percentage of 
the population of our prisons, and among them only are to be 
found the real professional crooks. That they are clever, each 
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in his own particular form of crime, there is no doubt, but I 


have no hesitation in saying that every one without exception, 
to use an expressive term, “ has a kink in him ”’ somewhere. 

In all these four classes I have rarely if ever come across a 
man above average intelligence and certainly never one with 
a well balanced mind. In almost every case the perspective is 
blurred or distorted and the outlook hopelessly awry. To many 
life is intolerable ; they are ignorant of the existence of better 
things and have never been taught to appreciate them even 
were their existence known. 

The few that go to make up the last class which completes 


_ the prison population are those of good birth, education and 


social position who have been victims of misfortune, tragedy 
and drink. They are few; mercifully few ; for to them more 
than all the others prison is a hell of horror and suffering awake 
and asleep. 


VI 

I have described the inmates to be found in any of His 
Majesty’s prisons. Let me now turn to the other side of the 
picture and say something of the methods employed in dealing 
with these prisoners. A few words will suffice for this. The 
methods in force, the stock in trade of which the whole system 
consists can be readily summarised—confinement, monotony, 
bullying, semi-starvation and to these may be added dirt ! 

The general effect is a deadening, stultifying one, fostering 
morbid introspective and general hopelessness. Be it said for 
the big London prison that bullying and unnecessary nagging 
are not tolerated, and seldom if ever is a prison officer’s voice 
heard raised above level tones. ‘The diet in the English prison 
is a better and a more wholesome one than in the Scottish 
prison. Until recently the daily diet in Scotland consisted of 
Breakfast: Porridge 1 pint, Milk 4 pint; Dinner: 1 pint 
Lentil Soup or 1 pint Broth every alternate day and 10 02s. 
bread; Supper: 1 pint tea, 12 ozs. bread and margarine. 
The only change was on Fridays when long sentence men got 
fish—usually three small haddocks—a small net of potatoes in 
their jackets and } pint of butter milk, or “ soor dook ”’ as it is 
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called. Short sentence men got milk and a larger quantity 
of potatoes. Recently experiments have been made to vary 
the diet, and now half the amount of porridge is given for 
breakfast, 4 pint of tea and 4 ozs. bread and margarine. When 
potatoes are plentiful, a smaller quantity of soup or broth is 
given at dinner time and a few potatoes. Potato soup is also 
substituted one day per week and rice soup and a piece of 
“Duff” is given another day. The fish has been entirely 
abolished. Under the monotony of the former diet, a man’s 
digestion was inevitably affected if he were serving a long 
sentence. I have myself with good reason boasted of my own 
cast iron digestion, but after practically twelve months of prison 
fare I suffered acutely from indigestion and gastritis and had 
to be treated with an alkaline mixture. In English prisons 
the diet varies, the quantities are small, but one gets meat and 
potatoes, mince meat if desired. Pork and beans, potatoes, 
and on Sunday bully beef. In addition good wholesome 
ship’s cocoa is served in place of the wash called “tea” in 
Scotland. During the sentence I served in Pentonville Prison 
I suffered from hunger, but I was able to keep fit. In Scotland 
I was hungry, ate my food mechanically with no relish, and 
found it impossible to keep in condition. With something of 
an athletic record as a Rugby football player and an inter- 
University weights man, I had the mortification of discovering 
I was unable to move sacks of no great weight without the 
utmost difficulty, and found myself exhausted after very 
little effort. 

' Worst of all, little consideration is given to the fact that 
what is one man’s food is another-man’s poison. Calculations 
have been made in fixing the diet rates according to what is 
estimated to be a “ sufficiency” of food. A sufficiency for 
keeping a man alive no doubt, but there seems little point in 
offering a man 2 ozs. extra bread, when his digestion has gone 
stale and he finds the only way he can swallow it is by washing 
it down with copious draughts of water. For any man who 
has been brought up on good wholesome food, prison diet 
is bound to have its effect. The general result is to produce 
an extreme irritability, trifles become magnified and it is quite 
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a frequent occurrence for a prisoner to fly into a passion over 
an imaginary slight. I have discussed the effect of the diet 
with many prisoners who have all had the same experience. 
The diet in America is pretty much the same, although there 
is a laxity “‘ over there” whereby a prisoner can usually get 
enough to eat. Smoking is permitted ‘‘ over there ”’ also, 
indeed an ounce of leaf tobacco is issued to each prisoner per 
week, or cigarette tobacco and paper in lieu. The exercise 
grounds in America are in wide open spaces where prisoners 
can play a game of baseball with a crudely made bat, and a 
ball provided by the Governor. The day’s work there finishes 
early in the afternoon when all go out in the fresh air and play 
baseball or walk about in twos or threes. The ground is walled 
in, of course, and the warders on duty walk up and down with 
six-shooters stuck in their belts, but the warder there smokes 
and chats with the prisoner, and rules for warders are stuck 
up alongside the rules for prisoners in the prison. One rule 
in particular, which impressed me favourably, was to the 
effect that ‘‘ warders should be kind to prisoners ”. The prison 
officer’s job in this country is not a highly paid one. He must 
bear an exemplary character and undergo his period of proba- 
tion before he is confirmed in his appointment, he has his 
free quarters and a few “ perquisites ” in the way of fuel and 
light, but £2 10s. to £4 per week does not go far when a man 
has a family to bring up. In dealing with this subject I must 
say that I have met some very good fellows among prison 
officers of all ranks. I never gave trouble or cause for complaint 
and I cannot recall a single instance of receiving reproof or 
having a difference of opinion. Their life is a very monotonous 
one and the atmosphere of the prison coupled with the social 
conditions under which they must live renders the horizon of 
their outlook a very small one. Drawn from various classes, 
the standard of intelligence is not a high one. Here and there 
one finds an old soldier or ex-naval rating who has seen the 
world, but most old soldiers and sailors are able to find more 
remunerative jobs than this. Promotion is painfully slow, 
necessarily, since it is rarely made by selection or on account 
of merit or qualification, but almost entirely by seniority. An 
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officer may remain his entire service in the second class, or 
may be promoted to first class or P.O. after twenty years. In 
time a first-class warder or Principal Officer may be promoted 
to Head Warder or Chief Officer. A head warder may become 
prison steward, or eventually Governor of a remand prison or 
second class prison. The domestic lives of these officers are 
passed in close proximity, in quarters in the same building, or 
next door to one another. They are in addition encouraged for 
various reasons to pass their social lives together in something 
of a colony. The result is that the petty jealousies and back- 
bitings arising mainly through the wives and children—so 
inevitable where families live under such conditions—grow to 
an extent before which the most exaggerated tales of the 
neighbours in suburbia pale in comparison. 


VII 


In approaching the subject of prison governorship, I turn 
to the real question of prison reform. The importance of the 
post of governor of a large prison in this country has never 
been fully realised. Surely of all administrative posts, whether 
under the Colonial Office or Home Office, it is the one carrying 
the greatest of responsibilities and the most onerous of duties. 
Surely it is a post to be filled by one who has had a wide 
experience of handling men. A regular soldier with a life- 
long experience of commanding and handling men at home 
and abroad, with his additional administrative experience, is 
the type best fitted for the post. I know of only one prison in 
this country governed by such a man and I have served a 
sentence in it. I know what it means from every point of view 
for a prison to be governed by a man of this type. He com- 
mands the respect not only of the prisoners but of the prison 
officers under him, and all alike know that they will receive 
fair treatment and justice, and they are never disappointed. 
There are plenty of regular army officers in the country who 
have completed their service and retired, men in the prime of 
life who have seen service in many parts of the world, and are 
available for these responsible posts, yet such posts are most 
frequently filled by warders or former clerks in prison offices 
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i or from the Home Office. There are in addition plenty of 


S 
t 


retired Army Medical Corps Officers, and Indian Medical 
Service officers perhaps more suitably Beliced still on account 


of their medical knowledge to carry out those responsible 


duties. Perhaps the greatest evil of the present prison system 
is to be found in the small second-class prison where there are 
at times very few prisoners, a fixed staff of warders and where 
the Governor is an ex-warder. The staff having very little to 
do, accordingly turn all their attentions to the prisoners and 
these poor wretches suffer. I was for a brief period in a small 
prison of this type and had frequent opportunities of dis- 
cussing these existing conditions with an old warder. He 
had known and served alongside the Governor for some twenty 
years as a warder. To use his own words in describing him 
““ He never saw a prisoner yet, but he wanted to kick him.” 


Vill 


There exists a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society into the 
funds of which is paid a sum of money for each prisoner, 
varying in proportion to the length of sentence he has served, 
cash is seldom if ever given, tickets which enable the dis- 
charged man to obtain a few provisions are issued and here 
and there a ’bus or railway ticket. I do not propose to go into 
the efforts made for the spiritual welfare of prisoners on the 
part of churches of various denominations—the Church and 
Salvation Armies—but I have no hesitation in saying that the 
funds of the D.P.A. Society are expended in a crude and un- 
satisfactory manner through lack of proper organisation, and 
the charitable efforts made by the Church bodies are expended 
in a direction which can never bring forth fruit or do any 


lasting good. ‘The obvious thing to be done regardless of 


denominations, sects, or bodies, is to “‘ pool the lot ”’—to pool 
all the funds, sink all differences, and elect a well chosen 
representative committee to administer these funds. By 
proper organisation, thousands and thousands of pounds would 
become available from many sources. By proper administra- 
tion a work of lasting good could be established. ‘Thousands 
would be saved from returning to prison not once or twice 
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but from spending their lives in prison, and surely there can 
be few more deserving causes than that represented by the 
great sea of human flotsam and jetsam that flows at our very 
feet. I have discussed this question with representatives of 
all the professions—with medical officers, ministers, priests, 
Salvation Army captains, representatives of the British Legion, 
Toc H, and many business men who are permitted to visit 
prisoners in the London prisons as unofficial visitors. All 
have agreed that to do any real good co-operation is necessary, 
yet the initiative has never been taken. 

The contemplation of our prisons’ population brings us 
eventually to bedrock and the question of treating crime in 
its infancy. Recently a wealthy American offered a prize of 
several thousand dollars for the best suggestion as to how he 
should leave his money—several million dollars. It is a subject 
for serious reflection to think that that prize was awarded to 
a man who advocated that the millionaire leave his money for 
the founding of an institution where youth from the earliest 
age showing criminal tendencies be housed, properly nourished, 
attended to mentally and physically and educated by a qualified 
staff of medical men and teachers—the keynote of the treat- 
ment to be KINDNESS. In addition, efforts to be made with 
criminals of all ages on their release from penitentiary to 
correct their mental processes and make them good citizens. 

It only requires a superficial examination to realise that 
more than half the population of our prisons is composed of 
men and women carrying handicaps out of all proportion. 
They have little or no capital mentally or physically, they have 
no stock in trade, no wherewithal, no earning capacity, no 
hope of competing successfully with their fellow men by fair 
means in the struggle for survival. They represent the heart’s 
core of human suffering and misery and surely it is an obvious 
duty of those who have the advantages and the means, to 
prevent this suffering and misery upon this earth of ours. 


| 


GERMANY STRUGGLING TO HER FEET 
By W. HorsFaLL CARTER 


I 


_ | “HE present will surely be known to history as the age of 
the bankers’ bewilderment. Hardly a day passes 
without some solemn pronouncement by one or other 

of our leading financial authorities which suggests that the 

world is rushing headlong into chaos—and Bolshevism. And 
the well-trained British public, or at least that section which 
derives its opinions from the newspapers, takes its cue and lays 
the blame for prevailing strains and stresses on French obstinacy 
and American selfishness. One Report after another is issued 
by the representatives of Germany’s private creditors emphas- 
izing that, if that country is to be saved from financial catas- 
trophe, concerted action on the part of the Governments for a 
final settlement of Reparations and War Debts can no longer 
be delayed. Dr. Briining, on his side, declares in unmistakable 
terms that his policy of deflation and “ self-help ” has reached 
its limits, that as a result of frozen credits and stagnation of 
trade Germany’s economic life is coming to a standstill. And 
still he waits in vain for the life-line to be thrown to him. The 
broadcast speech with which he accompanied the publication 
of the drastic Emergency Decree of December 8th was literally 


- the final S.O.S. of “‘ capitalist’? Germany to the outside world. 


We know the sequel—how political disagreements prevented the 
Lausanne Conference even being held, while the whole 
matter has been left in suspense until the dispersal of the 
storm-clouds in the Far East. 

The question of President Hindenburg’s re-nomination 
is now happily settled. The attempt by Dr. Brining 


and Herr Hitler to reach agreement on the question was a 
N 
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failure which damaged both parties to the negotiations almost 


equally. Internal political developments, however, during the 
past few months have served to bring out the essential weak- 
ness of the Chancellor’s position. He is compelled to go on 
appealing to an ever-failing ‘‘ international solidarity ” and to 
do so against the feeling of seventy-five per cent. of the nation. 
(The anti-capitalist vote already at the September 1930 elec- 
tion totalled twenty millions). In his wireless address on 
December 8th, the Chancellor did, it is true, at the behest of 
the Social-Democrat leaders, indulge in scathing comment on 


i 


the presumption of Hitler and his party and issue a solemn — 


warning against counsels of despair : 


“With increasing distress . . . . large sections of the nation have given 
themselves over to illusions . . . . Germany cannot be saved that way, by 
any policy based on the nation’s feelings.” 

Yet less than a month afterwards we find him adopting that 
very policy and going on to affirm, accurately enough, that 
Germany cannot now or ever more make Reparations pay- 
ments. Nor could any Government in Germany take any 
other line. It is no use the French affecting moral indignation 
at the Chancellor’s weakness. As a result of unceasing pro- 
paganda, if you like, based on what Mr. Wickham Steed has 
well called the ‘‘ war-innocence lie,’’ the Germans, one and all, 
attribute their present very real distress to the “‘ tribute-pay- 
ments ” and they are quite incapable of seeing it in its wider 
context as part of the world crisis. This psychological state of 
mind—or “ nerves ”’—is the pre-eminent fact about Germany 


in 1932, and not any of the “ facts” set forth in the Basle 
Experts’ Report. 


II 


The realist who has some idea of the explosive forces heaped- 
up and the vast changes impending on the Continent can 
extract a considerable amount of quiet amusement from the 
continued pious invocations of “ international solidarity ”. 
For they have about as much effect on the stream of political 
and economic life as stones thrown into the sea. And the 
unhappy British bankers, so lately accused of hatching a 
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conspiracy upon the nation’s life, may well be feeling that the 


- boot is on the other foot ! 


Never before, indeed, was there quite such a discrepancy 
between economic theory and practice, between words and 
deeds. Thus the fiction is maintained—in this country prine 
cipally but also, of course, in such organs of opinion in Germany 
as the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Berliner Tageblatt—that the 
restoration of normal trade and credit conditions, yes, and 
even the gold standard, is only a question of time. Owing to 
the tampering of busybody politicians, it is argued, the world’s 
monetary system has suffered a temporary dislocation but the 


pressure of “ economic facts’ is all that is needed to compel 


a breakdown gang of those same politicians to repair the rents 
in the international fabric. Which is only another way of 
saying that “ international financial solidarity ” will at long last 
bring ‘“‘ France” to heel. And then commerce will be freed 
from post-War shackles, the stream of credit flow again, as of 
old, and we shall all live happily ever after ! 

Meanwhile, however, reality presents a very different aspect. 
It becomes increasingly clear that the Reparations problem, 
for instance, is not an economic problem at all but a political, 
that is to say, a psychological one. There is a complete dead- 
lock because the French are so desperately frightened of a 
resurgent Germany that they will go to any lengths rather 
than release that country from the bonds of the Young Plan ; 
the Germans, on the other hand, are completely nerve-wracked 
as the victims of an “‘ international situation ”’ which seems to 
offer them no prospect of relief. No solution of this deadlock is 
in sight. But while the palaver about re-starting the engines 
of international business goes on, each State is in fact pre- 
paring to cut its losses in the international field and to organize 
its resources of capital and labour within a more or less self- 
contained economic area over which it can exercise an un- 
hampered sovereignty or, at least, such as may be immune from 
the buffetings of present-day international tension. Thus the 
keynote of President Hoover’s Message to Congress, as of his 
subsequent action, was the passage relating to the United 
States as a “‘ self-contained national economy.’’ In this country 
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—despite the City—there is steadily increasing support for the 
expedient of a sterling standard to which not only the Do- 
minions but also the Scandinavian countries, the Argentine etc., 
with whom Great Britain has close trading relations, should 
adhere. The “ revolution ” of British fiscal policy initiated on 
February 4th is part and parcel of this economic transformation 
to meet entirely new conditions. It is not just a sauve qui peut 
of panic-stricken nations, as the dyed-in-the-wool free-trader 
would have us believe. There is method in the contemporary 
‘“‘ madness,” and it is high time that we ceased to look upon 
neo-Protectionism as a pathological phenomenon. It should 
rather be regarded as one aspect, albeit an important one, of 
the trend towards State capitalism or political economy, in 
the literal sense of the words, which is the most significant 
feature of our times. 


III 


This process of re-orientation has gone furthest in Germany. 
Not indeed as a matter of deliberate policy—Dr. Briining’s 
Government has imposed its ruthless economies and measures 
of State control avowedly ‘‘ for the duration of the crisis ”’, 
(viz, the sequence of Emergency Decrees “‘ for safeguarding 
the economic and financial situation and for combating political 
excesses’); but in consequence of the actual national and 
international circumstances and, more particularly, owing to 
the shift of mental habits. Thus malgré lui the Chancellor has 
introduced State control of banking and exchange operations, 
State interference with private contracts and acquired rights — 
the latest Decree imposed a reduction of wages, prices, rents and 
interest-rates, and generally played havoc with the conditions 
of “free” capitalism. But he continues to apologize, as it 
were, for every blow struck at private enterprise. ‘‘ Big 
business ”’, naturally, is enchanted with a system which leaves 
them to run their affairs in their own way, as long as the con- 
cern Is prosperous, and transfers responsibility to the State 
when things are going badly. 

In the background, however, are those who see in this con- 
centration of economic and financial factors the opportunity 
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for transition to a planned or integrated national economic 
system (Gesamtwirtschaft) which will set Germany on her feet 
again and in the vanguard of the new economic age. Supporters 
of “ economic autarchy ”’, as this policy is called, recognize that 
it involves abandonment of the gold standard and establish- 
ment of a new internal currency, State organization of export 
and import trade, etc. But, they say, we only propose to carry 
out of deliberate intent a process which is gradually being forced 
upon the Briining Government. “Expansion of the home 
market is, in any case, an unescapable necessity, with a 
volume of imports which in 1931 has fallen to the low level of 
1923 (the year of the Ruhr invasion). The period of forced 
exporting—at ‘ dumping ’ prices—is now at an end, as tariffs 


_ and import prohibitions multiply. It stands to reason that 


the artificial restraint of the gold standard cannot much longer 
be upheld.” 

‘When Mr. Robert Boothby spoke to the Wirtschaftspolitische 
Gesellschaft in Berlin on January 14th, his reference to Great 
Britain being forced to adopt a policy of economic insulation 
was acclaimed as a pointer to the path Germany must follow— 
perhaps linking her “ national economy ’’ at a later stage to 
the group of countries which, in practice, use the pound ster- 
ling as their standard of value. Trade connexions with Russia 
are a powerful element in the new scheme of things, not to 
mention the obvious outlets in South Eastern and Eastern 
Europe. 

The traveller in Germany meets this idea of ‘‘ economic 
autarchy ” on every hand. Considering the country’s extensive 
share—one-eighth—of the world’s commerce, the very notion 
may seem remote from reality. But who would have predicted 
a year ago the changes in British economic policy ? Suffice it 
to say that for some such policy of a planned National economy 
—plus close economic relations with Soviet Russia—there is 
ample support, outside the million or so persons who subscribe 
to the doctrines of the National-Socialist party. 

Rejecting the profit-motive of orthodox capitalist doctrine 
these heralds of a new economic age start from the hypothesis 
that the economic policy of the modern State is determined by 
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sociological, national, non-economic factors. In the special 
case of Germany to-day it means “ re-capturing the sovereignty 
of the Nation over trade and credit connexions abroad, over 
the economic system at home, transformed from the notion of 
profit-making to that of meeting the consumers’ demands.” 


IV 


The latest figures show a total of over six million registered 
unemployed—some 40 per cent. of trade union membership. 
In spite of an admirably administered system of unemployment 
relief—the FursorgeStaat, i.e., State responsibility for social 
provision, which reaches its highest development in Germany— 
large numbers of the working-class population have “ gone 
over’ from Social-Democracy to Communism, and that process 
continues—must continue—as long as economic pressure 
increases. (We should bear in mind, incidentally, that the 
workers in Germany are capable of not a little intellectual 
effort, they are trained to the Marxian analysis of the capitalist 
system which they see being borne out by every successive 
phase of the world crisis). A Germany whose every contact 
with the West since 1914' has brought fresh disappointments 
and tribulation has indeed had every inducement to seek salva- 
tion in a dictatorship of the proletariat on the Russian model. 
The Communist Party is more compact than any other, its 
organization is so efficient that, whenever in any large urban 
centre the leaders are under arrest or the party news sheet 
suppressed, they still have means of communication which have 
so far escaped the vigilance of the authorities. And they have 
in their ranks men technically equipped to manage the country’s 
complicated industrial system—which was certainly not the 
case in Russia. 

No wonder so many of one’s German friends foresee the 
triumph of Communism in Germany—and Herr Hitler repre- 
senting National Socialism as Europe’s only bulwark against 
Moscow. Nevertheless, I myself do not believe that Com- 
munism is to be Germany’s fate, first because there is at present 
no desire on the part of Moscow to precipitate ‘‘ world revolu- 
tion ’—the collapse of “ capitalism” has come about too 
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quickly for Stalin and his friends—and secondly because of the 
dissensions in the Party. A National Communism has sprung 
up during the past two years, disposed to cast off the fetters of 
Russian leadership, but at the same time possessing no real 


_ leaders of its own and thus simply bewildering the rank-and-file. 


Communism is bound to remain, nevertheless, an ugly 
groundswell in any future régime. It is certainly strong enough 
to prevent the Hitler Party as an independent party from 
capturing power in the way that Fascism seized the machinery 
of State in Italy. The German Fascist leader is therefore quite 
honest in his protestations of ‘‘ legality”. It is of the utmost 
importance, however—and this is where, it seems to me, 
Englishmen’s reading of the German situation goes astray— 
to get behind the National Socialist Party to the Movement 
which it mirrors. That Movement is in the direct descent from 
the Fugendbewegung which was the revolt of Youth against the 
bourgeois materialism of the days of “ prosperity ”’. 

Germany’s spinal cord is and remains her middle class. 
It was their treason to progressive ideals in the hey-day of the 
country’s commercial prosperity which made possible the 
anachronism of the Bismarckian Empire. Since the War 
their children have suffered for it, with a vengeance! For the 
salient feature of the post-War régime in Germany is the 
“* proletarianization ” of the bulk of her middle class. Eco- 
nomic stress would in any case have meant for them, as in 
England and other highly industrialized countries, a very much 
more modest existence ; the lunatic inflation-period, together 
with the chronic crisis, has definitely reduced them to the pro- 
letarian ranks. It is difficult for English people who have not 
lived in Germany during these years to realize the demoralizing 


_ effect of such experiences. At the best, the effect must be to 


destroy any faith in the values which we take as a matter of 
course. ‘The savings of decades were destroyed, as it were, 
overnight. The country as a whole, and the middle and pro- 
fessional classes in particular, have suffered a depletion of 
capital and reserves which rules out any comparison of National 
Debt figures, that bogey which has been recently trotted out in 
certain quarters as an argument against total relief of the 
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Reparations burden. (The actual figure of capital destroyed | 
is 150 thousand million Reichsmarks, that is £74 billion). 
There is the same pressure of population on “jobs” as in 
England, only much worse. Numbers of officials and teachers 
found themselves stranded, after the War, on a much-restricted 
territory. In Prussia, for example, 20,000 school-teachers are 
unable to find employment. Each year there are only 2,500 
posts to be filled, so the prospect does indeed seem hopeless. 
Socially and culturally—this is the important point—this 
large section of Germany’s population remains in a class apart 
from the organized mass of workers. A distinguished Pro- 
fessor of History at the University of Berlin gave me a graphic 
illustration of this. One day he was explaining to his class how 
post-War conditions had in fact had the effect of reducing the 
middle classes to a proletariat existence, whereupon one or 
two of the students made an instinctive movement to finger 
their white stiff collars as if to assert their difference from the 
workers and dislike of being associated with them in the 
common Marxian epithet. For such as these the sirens of 
Marxian Socialism have sounded in vain. And, in point of 
fact, 100,000 out of 110,000 students reject the democratic 
theory of the State in favour of a conservative-revolutionary 
mould designed to free Germany from the shackles of the 
money interests at home and from international entanglements. 
Wherefore the alternative to Communism, rightly described 
as National Socialism, has arisen. The Hitler Movement—and 
indeed the Party—is essentially a middle-class organism. It 
has the backing of all who are in revolt against the individualist 
principles of the nineteenth-century. The less said about the 
Hitler Party Programme the better. But it has at least the 
merit of being a searching criticism of prevailing conditions— 
which every month of the crisis makes more intolerable. 
Germany is represented as an over-industrialized nation caught 
in the web of “ international finance ”, having to choose be- 
tween “co-operation ”’ with the West which means bowing to 
the dictates of French policy or concluding an alliance with 
Soviet Russia, involving the danger of political, economic 
and cultural Bolshevism. To these two grim alternatives 
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“ Hitlerism ”, both in its National appeal and in its postulates 
of social justice, offers a third which is in keeping with the 
aspirations and the general ideas of the War and post-War 
generations. Through “ Hitlerism,” which is primarily a 
mobilization of the National consciousness, millions have re- 
captured faith in themselves and in their country’s destiny. 
Those who are to be the architects of the new economic 
structure prefer to remain in the background at present ; but 
not a few can be discerned in the bureaucracy now 
supporting Dr. Briining. 

The Youth of Germany on fire is a heartening spectacle 
because it is so unmistakably looking forward to the construc- 
tion of a better world, whereas most varieties of ‘‘ Nation- 
alism ”’ to-day are backward-looking. It is a spontaneous 
revulsion of feeling which has nothing in common with the 
jingoism of the old Conservative Parties, such as the Deutsch 
Nationalen, whose spokesman is Herr Alfred Hugenberg, the 
newspaper magnate, or the relics of dynastic Germany which 
find their way into the ranks of the Stahlhelm. Years of suffer- 
ing, moral and physical, have brought about a spiritual re- 
juvenation which will yet find its political expression. During 
a visit that I paid to Germany last December—to study the 
phenomenon of Hitlerism—nothing impressed me so much as 
the under-current of confidence, contrasting so sharply with 
increasing material distress, which arises from a widespread 

conviction that so far from being “‘ done for ” Germany may 
shortly be in a position to direct the world along the new paths 
marked out for the twentieth-century State. For 17 years 
she has been in the dust, she is now struggling to her feet. 
One thing is certain, Parliamentary democracy, as instituted 
--in 1919, is doomed. Even in normal times to try the experi- 
ment of combining the English system with proportional 
representation was to invite disaster. And, as I have shown, 
the vast middle class has never evinced any active enthusiasm 
for a Constitution which left them to be crushed between the 
scissor-limbs of organized labour and organized capital. The 
process of disintegration of the parties goes steadily on, and 
meanwhile all the vital elements in the new Germany are being 
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won over either to National-Socialism or a vague Communism. 


V 


The general retreat into national dug-outs out of the No 
Man’s Land of international trade is, when you come to think 
of it, no more than a necessary phase of man’s evolution. Mr. 
Gerald Heard’s book, The Emergence of Man, surely supplies 
the clue to contemporary enigmas. Human development, he 
says, is conditioned by the flux and reflux of man’s spiritual 
needs. ‘‘ Romantic”? periods of action are followed by 
“classic ” phases of consolidation. Expansion has had a long 
run, and now the counter-process is setting in. A new 
“ settlement ” is due, because man has ceased to see himself 
simply as an isolated individual; he is ready to meet the demands 
of social action. 

In Germany which is, as M. Viénot says, a philosophical 
experiment conducted in every sphere of collective life, this 
swing of the pendulum is clearly reflected. Internationalism is 
a delusion. Liberalism, in its economic and political aspect, 
has shown itself to be discordant with the twentieth-century 
cosmos. Socialism, in the Marxian sense, on the other hand, 
has revealed its utter irrelevance. The one built on the 
assumption that men are rational entities—which they are 
certainly not; the other started from the unworthy hypothesis 
that a man’s stomach was the only part of him that really 
mattered to him. (Germany to-day is the supreme negation 
of the Marxian thesis that the motive of self-interest, in the 
individual or the nation, outweighs all other considerations, 
for obviously the French have still powerful financial weapons 
with which to coerce Germany). Both left out of account 
the dynamic of emotion. And the present primacy of exacer- 
bated Nationalism over all other life-processes is the penalty 
which the world has to pay for that omission. We are at the 
beginning of a phase when “ politics ”, which is the channel 
of men’s feelings and national passions, is to overshadow and 
indeed determine ‘“‘ economics”. A visit to Germany to-day 


is a thrilling experience just because she is so unmistakably, 
the microcosm of this new world. 


THE MAN GOETHE 
By Henry W. NEvVINSON 


T was midnight, March the 22nd, 1832, just a hundred 
years ago this month. The street in the small capital town 
of Weimar was quiet, and in the backroom of his small 
but substantial house, looking out upon a carefully trimmed 
flower-garden, Goethe the poet and untiring investigator was 
dying. He was in his simply furnished bedroom, but seated 
in a large armchair, and though he had suffered for a few days 
from a feverish chill, he was now free from pain. As con- 
sciousness slowly faded, he saw a vision of ‘‘a beautiful woman’s 
head—with black curls—splendid colours—dark background.” 
Catching sight of a piece of paper on the floor, he asked how 
they could leave Schiller’s letters lying about ; for Schiller, 
who had died twenty-seven years before, had been his dearest 
friend and colleague. He asked Ottilie, the widow of his only 
son, to hold his hand, and at sunset he murmured to the 
servant to open the second shutter so as to give more light. 
Those were his last words, and they have been taken as sym- 
bolic of a long and arduous life. 

Surrounded, as we all are, by the mysterious darkness of 
the universe and human existence, he had persistently sought 
light by the paths of imagination, activity, and enquiry into 
the open secret of nature. From boyhood that had been his 
way, and when he died he was nearly eighty-three. ‘‘ Without 
haste, without rest ’’ was the motto inscribed upon a tribute 
sent him for his eightieth birthday by Carlyle and other British 
admirers. 

His long and devious path had not been easy. Conversing 
with his friend and secretary that same year, he said, “ Half-a- 
century long I have given myself a bitter time of it. Upon the 
lines which Nature appointed for my daily task I have allowed 
myself no rest by night or day, but have always striven and 
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struggled and pushed as hard and as far as I could.” As to 
the prevailing criticism that he was not a true patriot because 
he had not written war-songs during the Napoleon’s invasion 
of Germany, he said he detected in that a new form of the 
ancient hatred with which he had been persecuted for years :— 
“ At one time,” he cried, as though anticipating the deprecia- 
tion common even to-day—‘ At one time they call me proud, 
at another egoistic ; now I am envious of rising genius, now 
sunk in sensuality, now destitute of Christianity, and, finally, 
devoid of love for my country and my own dear German 
people. A German author, a German martyr! you will find 
it no other.” | 

To write war-songs seated in an armchair! For him it 
would have been impossible. ‘“‘ In all my poetry I have never 
shammed (habe nie affectiert). What I have not lived through, 
what has not touched me to the quick, I have never uttered 
in verse or prose. I made love-songs only when I was in love. 
How could I have written songs of hate without hatred ? 
And, between ourselves, I did not hate the French, though 
I thanked God when we got rid of them.” 

‘““T have never shammed!’”’ That was the secret of his 
greatness as a poet, and that gives interest to all his works, 
even to the most prosaic and tedious. They are all, as he said, 
parts of a personal Confession. Even apart from his own 
chapters of autobiography, covering his first twenty-five years, 
the touch of personal confession can be felt in nearly all he 
wrote. There is no great writer for whose biography such a 
vast amount of material can be gathered from his works, 
letters and conversations, as well as from other copious records. 
The amount is overwhelming, and, indeed, it has overwhelmed 
many who have undertaken the task of his biography. Some 
have attempted to trace the routine of his life from day to day. 
Some have chronicled items as minute as when the, poet 
appears to have changed one pen for another. Upon the tomb 
of no poet, not even of Byron, has so much dust and ashes been 
thrown by uninspired research. ) 

One year more than half his life belonged to the eighteenth 
century, and it was as a rebel against the false classicism and 
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rationalist fashion that he first became famous while he was a 
young man of twenty-four. From twenty-one to twenty-six 
were the years of “ inspiration”? when what we now call the 
sub-conscious self poured out its utterances with spontaneous 
fertility. Looking back on those years from the verge of old 
age, he has himself described the working of this secret power 
—that creative power which is the greatest of human miracles:— 


“Verses” [he tells us in his Autobiography] ‘“‘ would come into my head, 
especially at night or in the early morning, and I often found myself singing 
some lyric which I could not put together again unless I ran to write it 
down on the spot. Even the scratching of a pen would distract the thought, 
and many a little poem was strangled at birth. Towards poems thus 
inspired I felt a peculiar reverence. I felt as a hen feels towards her chicks 
when they hatch out and go piping around her.” 


He always regarded these poems of youth as something 
secret, almost sacred, or, to use his favourite word, daemonic— 
something produced unconsciously by that true but unknown 
self. “ Talent,’ he says in Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, “‘ is 
like virtue; one must love it for its own sake or entirely 
renounce it. And neither talent nor virtue is acknowledged or 
rewarded except when one can practise it unseen like a danger- 
ous secret.” 

Similarly, he tells us that his first famous book, The Sorrows 
of Young Werther, was written in four weeks, “as by a som- 
nambulist.”” The story was certainly a personal confession for 
it was almost too accurate a narration of his own passionate 
love for a girl already engaged and afterwards married while 
he was pretending to study law at Wetzlar. Werther feels the 
same reaction as Goethe felt against the artificial pastorals of 
the French school, which for a brief period in his student days 
at Leipzig he had even imitated. Herder, whom he had met 
in Strasburg, taught him the finer worth and depth of the 
natural poetry found in the Old Testament, Homer, and 
Shakespeare. It was partly this return to the simple and power- 
ful expression of the folk-songs and earlier poets which gave 
the story of Werther its immense fame and popularity among 
all classes in almost every country. But it was also the revela- 
tion of a passionate and heartfelt love new to the world since 
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the age of Shakespeare. And Goethe lived through the whole 
story himself—the whole story but the suicide. On two or 
three occasions he even attempted suicide, but the very con- 
fession of the book set him free from the longing for death. 
That is the use of confession, as the Church discovered long 
ago, and as Freud has discovered lately, apparently believing 
the discovery to be new. When the book was out, the writer 
felt relieved of a burden, as was always Goethe’s way. “ I am 
like a snake,” he said, “‘ 1 slough my skin and start afresh.” 
Or again, “ People go on shooting at me when I am already 
miles out of range.” 

During those years when inspiration or ecstasy was almost 
constant, Goethe was repeatedly in love with some attractive 
girl or woman. The most charming was certainly Friederike 
Brion, the tender and simple-hearted daughter of the pastor 
at Sesenheim, an old-fashioned village some miles north of 
Strasburg, where Goethe was then a student. She was the 
motive of his earliest true and natural lyrics, and in the very 
year (1814) when she died, he was writing for his Autobio- 
graphy that beautiful idyll of their love by which alone her 
exquisite nature is now remembered. She was rapidly suc- 
ceeded by others, and with one of them an early marraige 
seemed almost certain. But from that he was preserved by a 
wandering visit with congenial friends to Switzerland, in those 
days an unspoilt and almost unknown country. Goethe was 
so happily constituted that throughout life he overflowed 
with passionate affection, concentrated for a time upon a woman 
whose attraction was strong. For this reason he has been 
commonly denounced as fickle or inconstant, but it should be 
remembered that few men have recorded their affections so 
frankly, and the feelings of few have been so minutely investi- 
gated by professional gossips. Others have found fault because 
so few of his love affairs ‘‘ came to anything,” and some of his 
contemporary enemies sneered at such passion as his own and 
Werther’s on the ground that it might have been alleviated by 
the common medicine of casual feminine intercourse. It is 
very probable that his passionate temperament would by 
such means have been relaxed even into torpor. But none the 
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less his very self-restraint may have served the mysterious 
power of inspiration. For chastity is genius, as Thoreau said. 
_ But it was not only the universal passion of love which then 
inspired him. He was filled with conceptions of vast dramatic 
poems. The life of Czsar or Socrates or Mohammed might 
be dramatised. Grand fragments of intended dramas on 
Prometheus and the Everlasting or Wandering Jew have 
survived, but the ideas were pushed aside by continually fresh 
conceptions. For, indeed, it was Goethe’s temptation through- 
out life to pass rapidly to some new attraction and leave the 
former theme hanging as a fragment, no matter how fine it 
had appeared. Perceiving this weakness, his discerning sister 
induced him at least to finish the drama of Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen, and in its first rough form he did finish it. As a 
drama it is of little theatrical value, being overcrowded with 
persons and scenes, but its influence was prolonged, for it 
inspired the Romantic Movement, the Waverley Novels, and 
thence the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, perhaps even the Oxford 
Movement, the revival of Gothic Architecture, and much of 
the beauty that did not look old-fashioned till the end of last 
century. 

Of even more lasting value was his work during these years 
upon the old legend of Dr. Faust. The legend belonged to the 
sixteenth century. It had inspired Marlowe, and Goethe in 
his boyhood had seen it enacted as a puppet-show. In these 
years of inspiration, already, he tells us, the story of Faust had 
begun to resound and rumble in his mind, and before 1775 he 
read to friends the first sketch (the Urfaust) of his own dramatic 
poem, founded upon the legend and his own study of magic 
and witchcraft. This fragment included Faust’s first soliloquy, 
the invocation of the Earth Spirit, the interruption of Wagner, 
the dialogue between Mephisto and the student, the sport in 
Auerbach’s cellar, and most of the Gretchen scenes, even the 
prison scene, though in prose. But in that year (1775) Goethe 
was distracted by very different interests, and he laid the scheme 
aside, as his unfortunate manner was. Some twelve years 
later he continued it in Rome, and Faust ; a Fragment was 
published in 1790. It ends abruptly with the fainting of 
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Gretchen in the cathedral, and most of the remaining First 
Part was written under Schiller’s insistence towards the end 
of the century. Some of the Second Part was composed about 
the same time, but it was not taken in hand seriously till after 
Byron’s death in 1824, and the final scenes were not completed 
till a few months before Goethe’s own death a hundred years 
ago. 

ETion completing his original design for Faust, Goethe was 
suddenly distracted by the invitation of Karl August, Duke of 
Weimar, to visit the small capital town which was to become 
associated with his name; for the visit lasted till his death 
nearly sixty years later. During the first ten years there life 
provided fine outdoor activity and varied public service rather 
than literary absorption. He is still frequently accused of 
having sold his birthright for a mess of aristocratic society, 
and of preferring the upper classes all his life. The accusation 
is brought by critics and professors whose first thought is of 
books, poems, and dramas. But Goethe plunged into the 
service of the State with amazing energy and throughout life 
he maintained his belief in action as the first necessity of 
conduct and of mind. 
| Weimar was a little State, but, including the University of 
Jena and the textile town of Apolda, it counted 100,000 human 
souls, and that would be enough for a bishop or Home Sec- 
retary to work upon. One by one Goethe gathered into his 
own hands nearly all the offices of state—finance, arts, mines, 
and even war, until at last he became President of the Chamber, 
responsible for things in general, including the whims of 
actresses and the exuberant passions and expenditure of his 
intimate friend the Duke. He lived in a small wooden house 
on the edge of the public park, laid out by himself, overlooking 
the powerful little river IIm, in which he would bathe even in 
icy weather. How often do we read in his letters that he had 
ridden out far through the night to assist in quenching a fire 
in the wooden cottages of distant hamlets, returning late next 
day scorched, blistered, and exhausted! In all open-air work 
and sport he was untiring, and always he rejoiced that his choice 
of life had freed him from the poisonous atmosphere of cities. 
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As to the accusation of aristocratic preference, we must 
remember that in the eighteenth century the division between 
the leisured and the working classes, the wealthy and the poor, 
the educated and the “common people” appeared natural 
and Providential. Even consideration for “ our poorer breth- 
ren ” was hardly thought of except by a condescending philan- 
thropist here and there, and the sympathy shown in Gray’s 
Elegy might have appeared revolutionary if anyone had noticed 
it. Under the influence of Rousseau, Goethe had in Werther 
helped to reveal the shame of this division, and now he learnt 
the full horror of it at first hand. 

His sympathy with the working classes was deep and, in 
those days, unusual. From the mining villages in the Harz 
(Dec., 1777) he wrote :— 

“What love I feel for that class of men which is called the lower, but 
which in God’s sight is certainly the highest. Among them we find all the 
virtues together—moderation, contentment, uprightness, good-faith, joy 


over the smallest blessing, harmlessness, patience—patience—endurance— 
But I must not lose myself in exclamations.” 


And again, when there was distress in the small industrial 
town of Apolda, he wrote :— 

“T can’t compose anything here. My Thoas (the king in his semi-classi- 
cal drama of Iphigenia) must speak as though no weaver in Apolda were 
hungry.” 

It was the same all through his life. Aristocratic and middle 
class people were always complaining that he actually seemed 
to prefer the company of foresters, carpenters, peasants and 
manual workers to their own polite society. He was hungry 
for the life of action and reality, and it was only among working 
people that reality was to be found. Among all his subtle 
reflections on life, I like best : ‘“‘ Work makes the comrade.” 
It is true that the word Gesellen might also be translated 
“‘ apprentice,” but I prefer the other meaning as being a 
characteristic slap in the face of Society. In the Venetian 
Epigrams, written during or after his second visit to Italy, 
we read similar scorn for the well-to-do and cultured circles 
which, as he said, never give a chance for the smallest bit of 
song. 
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The first five books of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship 
(Lehrjahre) were written with much the same motive, though 
on a different plane. Apart from some of his most exquisite 
and best-known lyrics the early books of this realistic novel, 
something in the manner of Tom Jones, were the main result 
in literature of those first ten years in Weimar. Unhappily, 
the story was left unfinished, as was Goethe’s way, and the 
later books, together with the Wanderjahre, were not composed 
till Schiller’s influence and his own unfortunate tendency 
towards abstraction and theorising in old age, had complicated 
the simplicity of the earlier part. In those early books there is, 
it is true, little mention of the working-classes. The chief 
subject is the rebellion of a middle-class youth against the 
narrow limits of bourgeois existence, and against the for- 
mality and etiquette of the land-owning inhabitants of “‘ castles,” 
or, as we should say, of country seats. Young Wilhelm finds 
in a strolling company of graceless players a freedom of thought 
and behaviour which reveals the secret of a generous and open 
life. ‘‘ Remember to Live ” (Gedenke zu leben) is the guiding 
principle of the whole work in both parts, and the idea was 
perhaps taken from a passage in Spinoza, who remained from 
youth to old age the only philosopher of whom Goethe might 
be called a disciple :— 

“The man of free intelligence (homo liber) will think of anything rather 
ee) death, and his meditation will not be a meditation on death, but on 

Throughout these ten years he was of course in love, and 
with one woman only, except for one possible episode. Char- 
lotte von Stein was the wife of the Master of the Horse, a 
common type of sportsman, duller than the beasts and birds 
which he devoted his life to killing. Her portrait shows an 
elegant woman of that century, refined and cultured rather 
than passionate, resolute and clear-sighted. Goethe’s friend- 
ship with her was genuine and more lasting than such friend- 
ships usually are. Whether “ passion ’’ was added after the 
first five or six years must be left doubtful, nor does it matter 
now. She was seven years older than Goethe. Three out of the 
seven children of a loveless marriage survived, and the youngest, 
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born before Goethe’s arrival in Weimar, was almost adopted 
by him. Goethe’s letters to her, written almost every day 
and sometimes twice a day, have been preserved, but she 
destroyed her own. The distance between their houses was 
something under a mile, and they met nearly every day. 
Weimar society was tolerant of amorous friendships, yet the 
gossips in this case were deprived of their natural delight in 
scandal, and, with some disappointment, they told Schiller 
on his first visit that the relationship was strictly “‘ platonic ”’. 

One may notice further the frequent occurrence during 
these years of the words rein and Reinheit in Goethe’s letters 
and diary, which imply a transformation towards quietude, 
peace, and some kind of purity in thought and life. A demand 
for peace and limitation is the theme of many lyrics in his 
early life in Weimar, and the main theme of his two so-called 
classical dramas Iphigenia and Tasso, in which only the form 
is a partial imitation of the Greek tragedies, while the substance 
is personal reflecting the influence of such a woman as Char- 
lotte von Stein upon a wild and unrestrained nature. Both 
dramas were parts of that personal Confession, but the poet 
wished also to impress upon German literature and thought the 
rules of form and restraint that he always believed he found in 
the Hellenic arts. Critics were not slow to announce that he 
was thus reacting strongly against his former leadership of 
** Storm and Stress,” and the change was regretted as it has been 
ever since. For, as at the Royal Academy critics like a painter 
to go on painting the same landscape or cow year after year, 
so readers are glad when a poet or novelist continues to write 
the sort of thing they are accustomed to. 

Though never scientifically trained in any natural science, 
Goethe was from childhood intensely interested in the in- 
vestigation of Nature. It was during these years in Weimar 
that he first made the discoveries or suggestions which give 
him a permanent place in the history of evolution. Omitting 
his Theory of Colour as being for the most part an erroneous 
contradiction of the Newtonian thesis, we may say that his 
three main services were, first the discovery of the Inter- 
maxillary Bone—a thin sliver wedged between the two halves 
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of the upper jaw, and in an adult so closely amalgamated to the 
neighbouring bones as to be scarcely perceptible. It had been 
supposed that its absence definitely separated man from the 
apes; but Goethe, holding, like Spinoza, a conviction of 
Nature’s unity, worked at dissection and comparison till 
‘‘ with unutterable joy ” he discovered the bone itself. Similarly 
examining the skull of a sheep upon the Lido at Venice, he 
conceived the idea that the skull is but a development of the 
vertebrae ; and by watching the plants in his little garden he 
perceived that the flower is a development of the leaf, and he 
formed the conception of an Original Plant (Urpflanze) from 
which all plants have been gradually developed. He even 
hoped, partly seriously, to discover this Original Plant actually 
existing. Schiller at their first friendly meeting was right in 
maintaining that the Original Plant was a Platonic Idea, but 
Goethe was not pleased with the suggestion, and only remarked 
it was a comfort to have an Idea without knowing it ! 

In spite of his public occupations, his science, his creative 
work, and his personal affection, the yearning for a different 
life and a sunnier climate became too much for him after ten 
years, and in the autumn of 1786 he stole across the Alps, and 
then remained in Italy for twenty-two months. His residence 
in Rome, Naples, and Sicily is usually spoken of as the turning 
point of his life; but his life had many turning points. As 
we have seen, he was always sloughing his skin like a snake 
and starting afresh. The Italian journey certainly increased 
his delight in classic art, and prompted him, I think unfortun- 
ately, to adopt two of the classical metres for much of his sub- 
sequent poetry. It altered his feeling towards physical passion. 
On his return to Weimar it led to a rupture with Charlotte von 
Stein owing to his invitation to a pretty young girl to live with 
him. But his art as a poet did not gain much by the change. 
He devoted himself almost exclusively to science, except for 
the fine series called Roman Elegies, regretful memories of 
Italian happiness and passionate love-scenes, nominally in 
Rome. He accompanied the Duke on the German invasion of 
France, foolishly undertaken in the hope of checking the 
Revolution. And it was during this campaign, on the night 
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after the defeat of the German regulars by the citizen levies 
of France, that, seated among a company of silent and depressed 
officers, he uttered the famous prophecy: “ From to-day and 
from this very place a new epoch in the history of the world is 
beginning, and you can say you were present at it.” 

But in Weimar his life became continually more cheerless 
and isolated, chiefly because he had taken into his own house 
a girl of lower class instead of keeping her in some neighbour- 
ing cottage as gentlemen of good society should. From the 
depression of loneliness and creative inactivity, he was roused 
by the friendship of Schiller, who by Goethe’s choice was 
appointed a professor of history in Jena, and then came as 
dramatist in the Weimar theatre, of which Goethe was director. 
Opposite in nature and art as they were, they reacted upon 
each other with kindling power. ‘‘ You have given me a 
second youth,” Goethe wrote to his friend in 1798, “‘ and 
have converted me again into a poet, which I had as good as 
ceased to be.”” The result, on Goethe’s side, was a share in 
a series of epigrams (Xenien) in criticism of other German 
writers, and the long idyll of Hermann and Dorothea, many of 
his finest ballads, and, above all, the completion of the First 
Part of Faust, which was published in 1808. 

But much of his time was occupied in bringing out Schiller’s 
successive dramas upon the Weimar stage. In spite of various 
efforts to instigate jealousy between the two, the friendship 
remained unbroken, and Schiller’s premature death in 1805 
overwhelmed the greater poet with grief. ‘‘I have lost a 
friend,” he wrote, ‘‘ and in him the half of my being.” 

That irreparable loss was immediately followed by Napo- 
leon’s invasion lof Germany, and the destruction of the highly 
trained Prussian army at Jena, only ten miles away from 
Goethe’s home. The poet remained there among the 
victorious French soldiery, but his fame secured him fair 
treatment. A few days after the battle he formally married 
Christianne Vulpius, who had lived with him since his return 
from Italy. The marriage and a quickly following passion for 
a young and beautiful girl in Jena caused him to reflect again 
upon the whole subject of marriage and love, and, as was his 
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way, he threw the problems into artistic form in one of his most 
suggestive works, the tragic story called Elective Affinities 
(Wahlverwandtschaften), which examines or illustrates the 
question whether a man and a woman should accept or refuse 
the almost overwhelming attraction that often arises between 
them as by a chemical law. The answer on the whole is 
“ Renounce,” but a more unusual lesson is the renunciation 
of physical intercourse between loveless married people. ‘The 
whole story reads like an anticipation of the problems in 
Ibsen’s domestic dramas. 

Interrupting the course of the novel came the assembly of 
European rulers at Erfurt and the famous interview of Goethe 
with Napoleon, when the Emperor greeted him at once with 
the intuition of genius. ‘‘ Vous etes un homme !” or ‘‘ Voila un 
homme!” (Goethe himself gives both versions) he cried, 
and no finer summary of the poet’s active and energetic life 
as distinguished from the average writer’s sheltered and 
torpid existence, could be given. It was that distinction— 
Goethe’s passion for action, movement, and sharp contact 
with reality—which inspired his intense admiration for Byron 
who had been able to accomplish in a greater world much that 
Goethe had longed to accomplish in his little German State. 
And Byron had besides displayed an amazing fertility and ever- 
ready power of description and satiric wit. The shock of 
Byron’s early and heroic death in 1824 prompted the elderly 
poet at last to set about the completion of the poetic drama 
of Faust, which had hung in his mind for fifty years, and 
gathered up the confessions and interests of his lifetime. — 

But before that final effort he had turned to Persian literature, 
and, inspired by love as usual, had composed the beautiful 
series of lyrics and epigrams collected as The Divan of West 
and East (Westostlicher Divan) in which at least two of the 
poems were composed by Marianne Willemer, the married 
woman upon whom his unfailing power of affection was at the 
time concentrated (1814). Two years later his wife died, and 
soon afterwards he was in love again, perhaps for the last ~ 
time. He even hoped for marriage with the beautiful girl, 
Ulrike von Levetzow, after whose refusal of him he wrote the 
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last and certainly one of the most beautiful of his personal love 
poems, the Marienbad Elegy (1821), for he had then reached 
the desolating age when love is laid to rest in memories of the 
irrevocable past, as in the second Circle of the Inferno. 

Through all these later years he had been writing the odd 
passages which he ultimately threw together in Wilhelm 
Maeister’s Years of Travel (Wanderjahre), a confused jumble of 
abstractions, educational theories, and the wisdom of rich 
experience, far less valuable than his Conversations with 
Eckermann, a carpenter and handicraftsman, such as Goethe 
loved. He associated with Goethe partly as secretary, but 
mainly as friend, acting as his Boswell and leaving for us a 
singularly beautiful picture of him as old age approached. 
It was upon the completion of Faust that the poet’s thoughts 
were chiefly fixed, and a few weeks before his death he wrote 
the final lines of the Chorus Mysticus, summing up his own 
spiritual belief in the familiar lines which one may paraphrase 
in prose :— 

“ All transitory things are but symbols of eternal truths ; all that here is 
insufficient and incomplete finds its perfect accomplishment elsewhere ; 
all mysteries beyond description in words are there realised and fulfilled ; 
the eternal heart of womanhood, leads us upward into heavenly realms.” 

So, too, Dante concluded his vast and more finely constructed 
poem with the thought of Love that moves the sun and other 
stars. 

Thus the poet came to that quiet end which was described 
at the beginning of this account. He was the man who, in 
the moments of inspiration had confessed the secrets of his 
soul by creating Werther, the emblem of youthful passion ; 
by creating Gretchen, the supreme example of charm and 
pathos ; Faust, the modern man, distracted by thought, and 
longing to solve the mystery of existence and to experience 
life in every form ; and Mephisto, the modern devil, the spirit 
who denies and yet stirs, rouses, and works like leaven amid the 
heavy and torpid masses of mankind, preserving them from 
sluggish ease and unadventurous acquiescence in comfort. 
Goethe ‘was the man who also, by the creation of Philina and 
the free-living actors of Wilhelm Meister stirred rebellion against 
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the dominance of eighteenth century nobility, and in the 
Elective Affinities dared to criticise and condemn the legalised 
and uninspiring intercourse of married men and women. 
Heine said Goethe’s songs were simply the best in the world, 
and certainly they are the best in German, not even excepting 
Heine’s own. And besides his creative work in verse and 
prose, we must take account of his investigations into the 
processes of cosmic development and the incalculable powers 
in the Nature that is called external, though man and mind 
are themselves manifestations of it. 

We may in Goethe behold a character of splendid physical 
and mental energy, so different from the ordinary man of 
letters that we hardly know where to place him—a man of 
adventurous spirit and insatiable curiosity, never resting, 
never content with what he had known or accomplished, but 
always moving forward, as though fulfilling the song of the 
angels who bear the soul of Faust upward into the region 
where mysteries are realised and fulfilled : ‘‘ Who strenuously 
onward strives,” they sing, “‘ Him we have power to redeem.” 
“It is a man’s errors’’, he used to say, “ that make him truly 
lovable’, and here was a man who, in spite of all his errors, 
strove to fulfil the vow he imposed in his song called A General 
Confession : “‘'To wean ourselves from half-heartedness, and 
in the complete, the good, and the beautiful to live with 
resolution ; always to dare cut the -Philistines short ; not to 
sip the foaming wine like flies, not to ogle with stolen glances, 
but to cling hard and fast to the beloved mouth.” 


So oar 
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APPROACH TO JAMAICA 


By Lorp OLIVIER 


name, associated with romantic traditions of a once 

much-prized West Indian Colony now disastrously decayed 
from its ancient importance and interest. It has traditions of 
glorified piracy, golden trade-monopoly, immensely wealthy 
exploiters of slave-worked plantations, a brilliant social atmo- 
sphere of dancing, drinking, guzzling, gambling, and horseplay, 
as fragmentarily mirrored in ‘‘'Tom Cringle’s Log”’ and, with 
less lighthearted gusto, depicted by the gently caustic humour 
of Lady Nugent’s heroically tolerant Journal—with traditions 
of the saving genius of Rodney, who had two deaf ears to 
Nelson’s one blind eye for ignoring instructions, and became 
the only locally identifiable deity (his effigy dragged from 
Spanish Town, like the Ark of the Covenant, by the Kingston 
Philistines, and indignantly dragged back again with up- 
roarious rejoicings)—with traditions of a commonwealth ruined 


J same, is for most English people little more than a 


- (as was believed) by a quixotic feat of impulsive British senti- 


mentality, ‘‘ philanthropic and other jargon”’ (see Carlyle), 
followed by degeneration and dissolution into a warren of 
impoverished and decadent creoles and lounging niggers, living, 
as the same prophet assured our grandparents, on self-sown 
pumpkins and rum, festering into bloody rebellion and punitive 
massacre, rescued from anarchy by the strong hand of Governor 
Eyre and of British Colonial Statesmanship and from in- 
solvency by American enterprise—now getting along pretty 
fairly by selling bananas and catering for tourists who bathe 
deliciously at the Doctors’ Cave at Montego Bay. 

Much of that tradition, since Jamaica went out of the lime- 
light of the Emancipation controversy, is largely fantastic. 
(The bananas and the Doctors’ Cave are quite authentic). 
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The true history of the transitional period still needs to be 
written. For Jamaica is a community of the British Empire 
very well worth while taking seriously. I myself so consider 
her, having been enabled to know her the most intimately 
among the British West Indian Colonies, which, again, I know 
better and about whose conditions and people I care more 
than all but a very few other Englishmen. I know and think 
of Jamaica as an organic community, with an individuality 
and destiny of its own, and of her people as a society of human 
beings not less consciously important to themselves and to 
one another than my own fellow countrymen, having their 
own several energies, passions, joys, sufferings, sins, anxieties, 
hopes, secular interests, spiritual experiences, aspirations, dis- 
appointments and satisfactions. 

There is an invention known to sponge and turtle-fishers 
as a waterglass, by means of which the boatman, whose vision 
of the variegated life of the sea-bottom is confused by the 
surface-ripples, is able to espy in their true shapes and activities 
the weeds and corals and living creatures innumerable that 
grow and move in the submarine prairies and thickets, and to 
distinguish the unsuspected rocks and snags of old wreckage 
that encumber the depths. Their aspect so perceived is 
remarkably different from the surface-appearance, their reali- 
ties sometimes an agreeable, sometimes a disagreeable surprise, 
compared with their character as vaguely conceived from above. 
Such water-glasses it has often seemed to me that the Colonial 
Office greatly needs in its relations with Colonies for whose 
Government it is responsible, having long established traditions 
of English administration and civilization. Jamaica is one of 
those Colonies. Downing Street needs to know better how 
questions of Colonial Government which it beholds from above 
downwards and through the refracting medium of the de- 
spatches of Governors very variously equipped for their duties, 
of whom it knows and is bound, in loyalty to their authority, 
always to believe only the best, appear from below, looking 
upwards, not only to the ignorant and the prejudiced or the 
politically disaffected of the people they have to govern, but 
to enlightened, loyal and practical-minded men and women 
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who form their own judgments but do not clamorously express 
them. 

A water-glass study of Jamaica and her nineteenth-century 
history is long overdue. Since emancipation no genuine 
attempt has been made at it, except Mr. W. R. Livingston’s 
little book, Black Jamaica (itself only partial and incomplete), 
and some occasional sketches by Mr. H. G. Delisser. 

But I have been asked—why should any non-Jamaican think 
it worth while to write about Jamaica, or at any rate suppose 
that any non-Jamaican will think what he may write worth 
reading ? The Island appears a mere speck in the map of the 
world: its area is not much more than that of the counties 
of Kent, Surrey and Sussex together. The population is a 
little over a million. The handful of its inhabitants that were 
in the latest Census classed as white (and I doubt if there are 
nearly so many as the 15,600 so described that are of unmixed 
British, European or Jewish breeding) can boast no outstanding 
quality or accomplishment among their fellows of similar stock. 
The writer of the most intelligent and fairest study of Jamaican 
society in the early years of the nineteenth century, when the 
Island was at its highest point of prosperity, confesses “ that 
there are few, if any individuals or families here who have 
made themselves distinguished by uncommon talent, brilliant 
achievement, or anything else that is very remarkable or 
eccentric.” In intellectual culture Jamaican society is still 
provincial, without any very interesting provincial originalities: 
in artistic achievement, whether in the practical or the liberal 
sphere, she is deplorably barren. Even her Jews, who here, as 
elsewhere, inherit and maintain the appreciation of music and 
drama, have produced but one musician of generally recognised 
talent. She has bred one negro poet, Mr. Claude McKay. 

I do not wish to suggest that Jamaicans are devoid of sen- 
sibilities, ideas or aspirations—far from it—my hopes for the 
Island’s future civilisation rest on what I recognize as her 
endowment in those connections—but there is, in the pro- 
vinces of art, letters or science, very little as yet in her idio- 
syncracies or her achievement from which the world outside 
could derive any stimulus, inspiration or advantage. The 
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great majority of her population is a mixture (partly racially 
blended but chiefly unblended) of inhabitants predominantly 
descended from West African negro peoples which in their 
native lands had not developed civilisations or racial characters 
even so respectable as are in some degree those of dark- 
skinned peoples of the same continent which had early in- 
fusions of Asiatic race-strains, bringing with them inspirations 
of Egyptian or Asiatic culture. Moreover, such features of 
racial originality as the negro ancestors of coloured Jamaicans 
may in their former homes have displayed were for the most 
part destroyed in their transplantation. They have become 
“coloured”? citizens of an English Christian civilization, but, 
as compared with the white citizens of other parts of the Empire, 
with whom they rank as equals, they are, owing to insufficiency 
of education, largely illiterate, uninformed and in many respects 
undeveloped in the efficiencies and domestic conventions of 
a civilized European State. 

Jamaica, then, is a smallish Island community of proprietors 
of estates engaged in agriculture and cattle-breeding, many 
small working land-owners and wage labourers similarly 
occupied, with the shopkeepers, dealers, transport workers, 
tradesmen, and artisans that do their daily business, and with 
as many parsons, lawyers, doctors, professional men and 
schoolmasters as can find employment in ministering to their 
less material requirements. It is easy to think of the sort of 
people such citizens in such small communities tend to be, 
all over the world. Most outsiders who take up a book about 
the West Indies will probably be more attracted by a sensa- 
tional description of Hayti, where negroes are reputed (especi- 
ally in periodical Press paragraphs) to have developed their 
inherent racial character and congenial civilization, and, in 
the outcome, to find the crowning ecstasy of their lives in 
sacrificing babies to devils. That is exciting. That is the stuff 
for a popular book of travel. How often have not Jamaicans 
in their home encountered the scribbling visitor, seeking for 
copy, who questions them under his breath about Obeah and 
Voodoo, piously clinging to the illusion that some romantic 
thrill may still be attainable by the explorer of the sordid 
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blackmailing quackery that masquerades in dark corners in 
the rags of African. magic. 
Jamaica, however, has on the whole a more agreeable 


_ reputation than Hayti, with nothing factitious or fantastic in 


its essential basis ; though some elements of it may be a little 
distorted or out of perspective. Already, before the War, the 
Island had for many years been advertised, justifiably, as a 
paradise of resort for visitors seeking health rest or pleasure. 
Travellers for pleasure, casual tourists or trippers are not, 
perhaps, the most reliable critics of what is excellent in the 
world, and the most intelligent of them do not travel in a 
critical frame of mind. And in these times when we have a 
civilization to reconstruct we may well think somewhat lightly 
of pleasure-seeking excursions and a prosperity that depends 
on them. Such travellers, too, as can come to Jamaica for 
holidays must, at the best of times, be but a tiny pinch of 
humanity. But we may with reasonable allowances accept 
their almost invariably enthusiastic reports as a testimonial 
to something specially attractive in her.. Put out of mind the 
impatience which the idea of the leisured lounger, with money 
and time to spend, in these times, in globe-trotting may well 
excite in the minds of those condemned to struggle in Europe 
against the penury of unemployment and the paralysis of 
agriculture and industry. All of us are holiday makers at times, ~ 
even if we cannot afford to travel. The tourist is a man or 
woman on a prolonged, deliberate holiday, able to regard life 
continuously from the holiday-maker’s point of view. He 
seems, indeed, less out of place in Jamaica than he may seem in 
busier regions, for a greater proportion of life has a tone of 
leisure for the mass of the people there than it has, or can have 


- in the old, civilized sunless lands from which tourists escape. 


In answering, then, the challenge of the question asked me 
why Jamaica should be considered worth writing about, I should 
say quite simply and assuredly, as a beginning, that it is a 
country worth visiting and knowing well for the sake of the 
exceptional refreshment and pleasure which the senses of the 
European will find there, if he has the leisure and the means 
to visit it. Approach it with me 
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The water of the Caribbean Sea is clean and clear: not— 
clouded with oozy greenness like that of our Channel shores. 
Its surfaces, ruffled, resemble fractured crystal. Smooth 
ribbings gleam on the moving wave slopes. Light springs 
new-born out of the splinters and dust of the water as out of 
snow or gems; the rhythmical plunge of the steamer’s bow 
flings wreaths of diamonds broadcast. This water is tinted, 
without obscuring its transparency, with colour that in deep 
volumes is seen as bright sapphire blue: not the steely indigo 
black of the middle Atlantic: its quality is kinder, more 
joyous. By day it does not need to gather colour out of the — 
sky and reflect it: sunlight it borrows to illuminate and ; 
display the depth and strength of its own native ultramarine. — 
Indeed the sky itself is often the paler element, the shimmer of 
its vapour whitens the face of the sea. Looking down into the 
water, over the bulwarks, you recognise that its tint is its own. 

Before daylight, watched from the empty deck, wet with the 
early scrubbing, the water, towards dawn, dissembles its store 
of colour. It surfaces stealthily gather the first of the growing 
light : it seems more luminous than the air, but cold and serious 
in tone, like blackened silver. It cannot borrow colour from 
the sky, there is not radiance enough from the vault to carry 
it :—the firmament itself is of a noble night-blue, still swinging 
a planet or two of incredible liquid incandescence, but with 
most of the constellations lost. Brilliance encroaches along 
the lower rim: the spreading glow of rusty crimson promises 
where the sun shall appear. 

It is under such a sky at such an hour that I have most often 
approached Jamaica, coasting round the eastern end of the 
Island, whilst the lighthouse at Morant Point was still 
flashing over the low thickets of mangroves and dark plumed 
masses of coco-palms crowded beyond them. That light- 
house was built by George Grove, engineer and interpreter 
of music. I think that is at least part of the reason why he 
could recognise what is in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
The tide of eternal joy is very buoyant over against Rocky 
Point—the mystery of deliverance driving hither across the 
floods of oppression and Death. 
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Looking landwards, as you round the south eastern spit, 
you see, above the swamps and the tangled web of the palm 
tops, confused low hills near the shore, with fog-wreaths 
caught here and there in the bush-clad gullies and, springing 
clear of them inland into cloudless, transparent dark air, a 
massive velvety purple-black bank of forest, sweeping up on 
the slant of a long uptilted shelf to an escarped ridge 4,000 feet 
above sea-level. ‘The bluff drops steeply on the west into the 
notch of a pass, and from the pass there runs westward and 
westward a range of successive peaks and shelving buttresses, 
very distinct even in this half light; high mountain crests, 
dark blue, not rugged or craggy, but mossy of surface with 
thick vegetation, so noble in the style of their outlines, the 
masses and clean true curves of their flanks, the saucy tilt of 
their summits, that they hold in any aspect a dominant grandeur. 
These are the Jamaican Blue Mountains, setting the key of the 
Islands colouring, entirely satisfying ; only at times one is 
_ oved to wonder how snow-peaks would show beyond them, 
aud to wish for a moment that they were shining there to 
accentuate this magnificence. 

Very soon the eastern faces of all these peaks will be glowing 
with soft dark rose: intensifying into violet on the shaded 
slopes and in the ravines, and, as the horizon brightens, a 
pleasant light will envelop you, and suddenly the pale clear 
gold of the risen sun will gleam over your shoulder and warm 
your neck and cheek. And the lower landscape will be losing 
some of its mystery: but the colour of the upper folds and 
hollows will grow for some time yet, before haze comes to 
veil them, more solidly and vividly blue. 

If this should be the first time you are nearing Jamaica, and 
more especially if this has been your first voyage in Western 
tropical seas, the changes of physical atmosphere through which 
you will have passed and the complex attack on your senses of 
so much in the visible world that has been unfamiliar, and, if 
you are accessible through the visible world to beauty, so much 
that will have moved you as overpoweringly beautiful, will 
probably have unsettled your apprehension and shifted the 
accustomed comparative angles of your judgment. You will 
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have been brought into a state akin to intoxication, beglamoured, 
predisposing you to criticise the sensible world with standards 
a little dislodged by spiritual motions from their accustomed 
balances. You will, in fact, be prepared to fall in love with 
the Island and all that belongs to it (just as you may have found 
yourself, perhaps surprisingly, prepared to do among your 
fellow travellers—as has happened to many on such new voy- 
ages), and if you are one of those so predestined, you may at 
such an hour as this be taken at an advantage, and a word may 
be spoken to you of which you will never, in the world of 
secular reason, be able to give any account, but which only 
at the peril of your life will you ever deny or forget. And 
you will become one of Jamaica’s lovers (coming face to face 
with Beauty embodied in her) and will be prepared (consider 
how strange an illusion) to fall in love also with her inhabitants 

. . . who, indeed are for the most part themselves also truly 
her lovers, and so your fellow-communicants. 

But Jamaica, as an inhabited unit of earth and as a social 
community, has also an important specific character of her own 
—an, established organic life and temperamental coherence. 
Something has grown up naturally, something has by human 
will and spirit been brought into being during the two and 
three quarter centuries of British Jamaican history, producing a 
society chiefly alien in racial origin which addresses to English 
and American visitors the impression of an agreeable collective 
individuality ; which makes the Island quite independently 
of the charms of its climate and scenery a delightful and 
lovable place. Positively, in the face of all the sub-human 
faults—dirt, ignorance, indolence and incontinence—the full 
endowment of the seven deadly sins that may be charged 
against every class of her population, Jamaicans of all classes 
feel this and are proud of themselves as Jamaicans and of the 
Island that breeds them. 

This community has an exceptional, privileged responsible 
destiny. Jamaica has a prerogative. To her, most pointedly 
among the older British Colonial units, whose populations 
derived both from Europe and Africa, must the question be 
addressed—What have your Buckra succeeded in doing to 
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take away the reproach against them of the outrage of slavery 
_ and ensuing oppression, and what have your black folk done 


to prove themselves worthy of freedom—to make good what 


_ was promised and vowed in their name by the Christian Eng- 
 lishmen that had fought their battles for them? I think that 


all Jamaicans should feel the ambition, as I myself feel it and 
feel it confidently for Jamaica, that she should be the leading 
case and illuminating example of how the problems of mixed 
racial communities can be most happily solved, of what sort 
of fellow citizens and partners with Europeans in the future 
of the nation and the world the African peoples can: breed. 
And Jamaica can already make the most encouraging answer. 
She is internally peaceful, her crime rate is low, she is pros- 
perous and her planters and landworkers show progressive 
ability to adapt their productive economy by intelligent 
organization and combination to meet the heavy stresses of 
the world-wide economic difficulties now prevailing. Before 
Emancipation the expectation of what must necessarily become 
of the Island if slavery were abolished was repeatedly expressed 
in almost unanimous terms, even by writers well disposed 
towards the negroes, to the effect of the following passage (one 
among many which I could quote)—‘ Abolish slavery and 
there would instantly be turned loose upon society a host of 
idle, immoral, and profligate wretches who would instantly 
become pests of society, and who would be a perpetual burden 
upon the community until they ceased to exist.” 

** Great numbers of them, especially the most worthless, 
would seek the bush and the mountains and become wild 
savages.” 

“Ruin of the Island would be the most favourable con 


‘tingency : far worse consequences would be probable.” 


A friend whose distinguished name, if I mentioned it, would 
be recognised as that of a highly qualified scientific and his- 
torical critic lately wrote to me from a mountainous part of 
the Island which has within my own recollection been re- 
claimed from bush and wilderness by the cultivation of small- 
holding black land workers. ‘‘ We are staying here with our 


children in a Jamaican Hotel. We chose this place rather 
: fe) 
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than Mandeville, both because it seemed to us wilder and 
also because so far as we can see from the visitors’ book, we 
are the first European guests here at least for a considerable 
time. The place is clean, comfortable and well run, the 
cooking excellent and the people kind and considerate. The 
children are enjoying it immensely. Each day we go walking 
or climbing, collecting orchids and insects. We have never 
met anything but courtesy and kindness from the bush folk 
and would strongly recommend this spot to anyone seeking 
cheaper accommodation than the fashionable Hotels.” 

““T have paid two visits to the United States and perceive 
how amazingly more successful the treatment of the colour 
question is in the British West Indies than anything they can 
show. I have one or two friends in the United States including 
Julius Rosenwald* who are trying to do something for the 
negroes. I shall suggest a visit to Jamaica.” 


* Dr. Rosenwald’s death has been reported since this was written. 


4 TOMO * 


By K. G. BrapLey 


Tomo—an African native—leaves the service of 
the Commissioner, whose personal boy he has been 
for ten years. With his wife he returns to hts village. 
This simple narrative tells of his experiences there. 
While it is primarily fiction, the story raises one 
of the greatest problems that Imperial Adminis- 
trators have to face—the readjustment to native 
Soctety of a native trained to European ways. 


III 


PT ‘HEREAFTER followed many days of filial duties 
graciously performed and endless gossip with the 
other men. 

Tom and Saliya paid a three days’ visit to Musepa’s village 
down the river where Saliya’s parents lived. Tom distributed 
largesse once more, for as a son-in-law that was his only 
significance to those old people. He was more liberal than 
most because he- had the means and did not wish to hoe the 
old lady’s mealie-patch. When he returned home, leaving 
-Saliya for a while, he had not a trouble in the world. His 
mother-in-law had agreed that perhaps she could hoe without 
his help. At first she had been adamant but Tom hastily 
remembered yet another gift he had forgotten and as, under 
his guidance, she tried with trembling fingers to open the 
clasp of the cheap attaché case which Tom had brought to 
her, she too remembered that she had hoed alone for some 
years now and might be able to encompass it again. Saliya 
had given him a good report and had assured her parents that 
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Tom would not consider marrying again. With these guar- 
antees of good faith and an undivided income the old people 
expressed themselves satisfied and allowed Tom to go home. 

In the village were a few returned travellers like himself, 
but he suspected that all except himself were liars. His own 
exaggerations he did not realise. Their experiences were 
varied and the telling of them vivid, detailed, and pleasantly 
prolonged. Copper mines on the Congo border, zinc at 
Broken Hill, and coal at Wankies in Southern Rhodesia, 
mealie farms on the railway line, tobacco plantations in 
Nyasaland, a cattle ranch to the south of lake Tanganyika ; 
the characteristics of English officials, Boer farmers, American 
prospectors and Belgians in general ; the cost of mealie-meal, — 
cloth, shoes, knives, shirts, trousers and women; these and 
many other things were discussed. These men of the world 
argued interminably, sometimes with heat, sometimes with 
disgust, but for the most part philosophically and with the 
academic aloofness that is to be expected from a people who 
shrug their shoulders at an aeroplane because it is White Man’s 
machinery, and yet refuse to believe that in the Congo those 
same White Men have trained elephants to carry logs and 
labour. 

It was the beginning of September, the time when men 
_ could yarn and hunt and idle without a thought for the morrow. 
Only those were busy who had huts to build or gardens to 
clear. Tom, with all his wealth, had been able to hire two 
needy stay-at-homes to build his hut. True, mindful of his 
master, he had mentioned to them that the hut was to have 
two rooms, but he did not really care so long as it was water- 
tight. He had also bought a garden, ready cleared, from a 
man who had just married at another village and was therefore 
compelled to go and live there for a year or two to serve his 
mother-in-law. He had never been so happy. He seldom 
thought of his master, and never with regret, for that was over 
and done with now, and his life as a valet seemed infinitely 
remote. With his rifle he achieved some fame and considerable 
profit, for game-meat found a ready though illegal market. 
Occasionally he saw the girl with whom he had danced that 
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night and learned that she was one Langiwe, daughter of 


~ 


Nyamayapansi, and lately returned from a profitable sojourn 
in a railway compound. She smiled at him, but he remained 


indifferent. He did not remember her from his previous visits 


to the village and nowadays he took little interest in any woman 
except Saliya, they had so much in common. Langiwe was 
astonished and remained true to type. She asked her mother 
whom Tom would take as a second wife and her mother 
shrugged her shoulders. She told her sister that Tom was 
not going to take a second wife and her sister spat upon the 
ground. Her father heard this remark and said to a favourite 
son: ‘‘ These ‘ boys’ come back as barren women, full of 


- words and shorn of usefulness.”’ The name of the son was 


Wandawanda. 

The poison spread, but Tom knew nothing of it, for unless 
a native is drunk he does not usually go out of his way to look 
for trouble. 

One day Wandawanda met Tom as he was returning from 
the bush. 

“T see you, Tom. Did you find meat? ” 

‘I found a leopard,” said Tom, grave and important. 

“Ha! Did you kill it?” 

*‘ It is dead,” said Tom, and he passed on. 

Wandawanda was a simple soul, middle-aged and un- 
ambitious. He earned his tax-money by growing a little tobacco 
and selling it to his friends. He was therefore pleased that 
Tom had killed a leopard and remarked to Langiwe that Tom’s 
heart was good. She turned on him with the unseemly 
temper that she had found upon the line: “ Ara! He killed 
it with a white man’s gun. A reed-buck or a lion—what does 
it matter ? He has nothing to fear!” 

Wandawanda pondered this outburst for some days and 
then consulted his father. Langiwe was sent for. 

“Tell me, what is your trouble with this man?”’ her 
father asked. Langiwe giggled and fingered the bangles on 
her wrist, but the old man was persistent and finally she 
sprang up and shook her fingers in his face: ‘I will tell you! 
He has been here for two months now and he has not asked 
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you if he may marry me. He slept with me a month ago and 
refused to pay me, saying that I was to be his wife.” This was 
a stroke of genius! She had not thought of it before and her 
heart missed a beat at the prospects it afforded. 

“‘ Why did you not tell me?” 

Langiwe hung her head: ‘‘1 was ashamed”. She knew 
her Wandawanda. Then she burst forth again: “ He is a 
man of words. He thinks he will do as the white men do and 
have only one wife, and when he finds that he is black he only 
talks the more. He promises but does not act and that is a 
thing the white men do not do. He shoots a leopard and is 
white all over, but would he spear a leopard? No! Then he © 
would be black!” 

Here her father slapped her face and told her to remember 
that she was only a woman. Langiwe returned meekly to her 
cooking pots. 

Three days later Wandawanda came to Tom and found him 
examining a cut upon his foot. — 

“Tomo, I have words.” 

““What words ?”’ said Tom, cleansing the cut with a piece 
of grass. 

“Do you want to marry my sister ? ” 

“Which sister ? ” 

*“* Langiwe.” 

“No, Wandawanda, I do not. I want neither Langiwe nor 
any other woman.” He rose and went into his hut. The good 
Wandawanda became indignant. When Tom reappeared with 
a basin and a small bottle, he railed upon him : 

“You slept with her and said you wished to marry her.” 

“ You lie,” said Tom abstractedly. He uncorked the bottle 
and took out a small black tablet. Wandawanda became even 
more indignant : 

2 ms T do not lie.” He stood up and waved his arms about. 

It is you who lie. You do not keep your word. Yes, and you 
are a dog, and a Mushukulumbwe ! ” 
se ae ee oe worst insult of all, for everyone knows that 

s mbwe mat their hair with red clay and have no 
more morals than their cattle. Tom sprang up. 
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“ Let us fight,” he cried. He kicked over the bottle and 


_ the sharp pain in his wounded foot restored his self-control. 


“No, I will not fight with you, for you are a savage and are 


_ dirty.”’ He sat down again. 


Wandawanda was triumphant : 

“‘ And you think yourself almost white? Tcha! A man of 
words! A shooter of leopards—eh, but you would not spear 
a hippo!” 

Tom, who had just dropped the ‘eblet’ in the water, looked up: 

“] will spear a hippo to-morrow, my friend, and you will 
pay me money for your words.” 

Wandawanda had nothing more to say. It was obvious that 
Tom meant what he said. He was now looking intently at 
the water in the basin. Wandawanda looked too. There lay 
the pellet and from it was rising a thin purple spiral, which 
was slowly colouring all the water, a most disturbing sight ! 

“* What is that ?’ asked Wandawanda, frightened out of his 
indignation. 

“P’mang! muti!” growled Tom, wines up angrily 
under his eyebrows. 

Wandawanda fled. 

Tom finished dressing his foot and went off to consult his 
father. 

“< It is not that I am frightened of the hippo or the crocodiles,” 
he said, ‘‘ for I have seen you do it when I was young and you 
can tell me what to do, but if the thing does not go well the 
people will laugh at me and will believe Langiwe so that I 
shall be ashamed.” 

Mpanga said nothing, but he went into his hut and came 
out with a hippo-spear. Its head was small and barbed, but 
its shaft was five feet long and as thick as a man’s arm. The 
blade was rusty but the shaft was sound. 

‘ It is many years since I last used that,” said Mpanga. “The 
Government have stopped us killing hippo now, but I can 
remember.” 

For half an hour he counselled and advised, and when 
Tom went off to furbish up the spear he felt almost happy 
about the prospect of the morning. 


The dawn wind was rustling in the palms when Tom awoke. 
Others were abroad before him for Wandawanda had not been 
reticent. Mpanga met him outside his hut and smiled at him. 
Tom was on his mettle and had forgotten his apprehension in 
the delight of being in the centre of the stage. He wore simply 
a Bartose kilt of gaily coloured print, and the great spear on his 
shoulder glinted bravely in the cold grey light. The hippo 
was to be killed when lying asleep upon the surface and he 
would not be up till nine or ten o’clock, but an early start was 
necessary since a special canoe would have to be fetched from 
another village some distance up the river. The ordinary dug- 
out has a rounded bow, squat and noisy in the water, for where 
your only tools are a knife and an axe and nails do not exist ~ 
it is sufficient labour to make even the rudest boat out of a 
tree and the nicer refinements are dispensed with. A hippo- 
canoe, however, must have a cutwater since silence is essential. 

Up the river lived a man who killed a hippo once a year 
and sold the hide, meat and ivory to buy his clothes and pay 
his tax, but as he naturally did not want to waste three pounds 
upon a game licence he kept his trade a secret and his canoe 
hidden in the reeds. All the people knew for miles along the 
river, but the Government did not. 

Mpanga turned to the other men who had gathered round : 
“You will all stay in the village for this is silent work. Wanda- 
wanda, you may go with me, for the challenge is at your door. 
Let us go, Tom, for the sun is climbing.” 

They found their man outside a hut mending a paddle with 
a piece of wire. His name was Chola. He was not pleased 
when the project was explained to him. 

“ Why should I lend you my canoe ?” he grumbled; “ you 
who go to do my work and to eat my money.” 

Finally they had to agree that in the event of a kill the 
man should have the carcase for himself, save only the tail 
which should be kept by Tom as proof of this success. 

Once Chola had agreed he went further and saved them 
some embarrassment by insisting upon acting as paddler him- 
self. “ For,” said he,“ you are a young man and do not know 
this work. You will need me there to save you when the hippo 
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tries to kill you, and since it is my canoe I myself would have 
charge of it.”” Then another thing struck him: ‘“ Should the 
canoe be broken?” 

“I will pay three pounds,” said Tom impatiently, for he 
thought this no time for haggling. Chola would have —— 
to thirty shillings, for the canoe was none too new. 

He brought three paddles from the hut and led the way to 
the river, where the canoe was hidden deep among the reeds. 

Chola sat in the stern and Tom with his spear in the bow. 
As they pushed their way into the open, Mpanga gave them 

“‘Good Hunting” and hurried off. 

_ Quickly they dropped down stream. Chola was talkative 
but Tom only grunted and paid little attention to his stream 
of advice. He preferred his father’s counsels. 

They timed things well, for as they passed Mpanga’s village 
the position of the sun showed it to be nearly nine o’clock. 
The hippo pool lay just round the next bend. Chola brought 
the canoe close under the bank and shipped his paddle. As 
they nosed gently round the corner Tom craned forward 
anxiously. A breeze was blowing up-river here and the pool 
opened before him deep blue and ruffled like a tide-rip. He 
could see nothing on the water, but as the last clump of rushes 
slid past he saw some dark objects, like black rocks, not far 
out from the bank. He counted three. As the distance slowly 
lessened from four hundred yards to three he could see them 
glisten redly in the sun: one bull, one cow, and another cow 
with a calf upon her back. He could see the little head resting 
on the mother’s neck. The bull was nearest to the bank. 
Tom sat on his heels and took the shaft of the spear in his 
right hand. The hippos’ heads did not move. He could see 
that they were all facing down stream, away from him. He 
could see the rounded backs of their heads and their absurd 
little ears standing up on either side. The wavelets would 
make the canoe unsteady but otherwise Tom was glad of them 
for they would be splashing up against the hippos’ eyes and 
noisily about their ears. He could see their ears twitching in 
the spray. Approaching up-wind they would never be heard. 
All three hippo were apparently asleep. Chola paddled just 
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enough to give them steerage-way. How slowly the reeds crept 
ast ! 

Tom crouched ready, watching the old bull’s head. It 
never moved, only the ears twitched. Now they were fifty 
yards away and Tom could hear the plop-plop of the water 
round the animal’s head. Chola swung the canoe out a few 
degrees and they bore softly down. Tom rose slowly to his 
feet and balanced there, crouching slightly forward, the spear 
held ready in his hand. Slowly and more slowly they ad- 
vanced. Chola was now backing slightly against the current. 
Twenty yards, and all was well. Tom could see the dark mass 
of the hippo’s body just beneath the surface. His hindquarters 
were just awash. 

Tom rose to his full height and raised the spear above his 
head. He did not notice how heavy it was: he was wholly 
concentrated on the vital spot, just behind the shoulder, under 
water, butnottoo deep. The canoe swung off and lay four feet 
from the hippo, so that Tom was just behind his mark. With all 
his strength he threw the heavy spear forward and downward. 

Chola backed water hard, but he was not quick enough, 
Tom had no time to recover his balance or see where the 
spear had gone home. There was a roar, a wild upheaval of 
the water, and the canoe shot straight up into the air. Tom, 
barely upright as yet, shot forward. He hit the water headfirst 
just where the hippo’s back had ‘been a few seconds before, 
“Go deep |!” his father had said, and as the words flashed into 
his mind Tom dived straight for the bed of the river. 

As he plunged downward he felt the water heaving about him, 
and one great eddy threw him to one side as though he had been 
a leaf. He did not need to look up to see what was happening: 
the hippo, maddened by the pain of the spear thrust deep into 
his side, was thrashing about on the surface and one of his 
great legs must have missed Tom by inches. The pool was 
about twenty feet deep. Tom flattened out when he was near 
the bottom and made for the bank. Glancing upward once he 
saw the hippo swirling, gigantic and shadowy and a good fifteen 
feet above his head. The ground shelved upward and then 
became a cliff, horrible with waving tendrils and slimy roots, 
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but a sign of life to Tom. With bursting lungs he came to 
the surface. A yard away was a convenient branch and, as it 
seemed to him, with the last ounce of his strength, he hauled 
himself clear of the water. 

Gasping and weak, he looked about him. The surface of the 
pool was, for the moment, bare save for a pole sticking out of 
the water—an astonishing pole that ducked and swayed and 
whirled about as though possessed. Tom’s brain cleared. 
It was the thick shaft of the hippo-spear, made for just that 
purpose. A wounded hippo usually flounders about just 
under the surface, sometimes heaving clear, but for the most 
part just submerged. A well-aimed spear may not reach the 
hippo’s heart when first it pierces the hide, but sometimes the 
frantic movements of the wounded beast will work the barbed 
blade deeper, and if the spear-shaft be fashioned cunningly 
to stand clear of the body and even to break the surface, the 
action of the water will aid the process. In course of time 
either the spear will break or the point will reach the heart. 
The chances are about even. 

The hippo broke surface, a fountain of spray roaring high 
into the air from his wide nostrils. Half the great bronze 
body showed in that gigantic leap. Tom had a glimpse of the 
spear driven well home behind the shoulder and of a stream 
of bright red blood. Then, with a lift of his hind-quarters, 
the leviathan plunged once more. On the troubled surface of 
the water spread a dark and oily stain. No pole gyrated. 

** He is dead,” said a quiet voice in 'Tom’s ear. He started 
and looked behind him. Chola was sitting there astride the 
branch with his feet dangling in the water. 

“We nearly died ourselves. Mawe, I was a fool!” ‘Tom 
had got the fright of his life. 

“‘ He is dead, I say, and what more do you want? I have 
lost a canoe. I have lost five in the self-same way.” 

*“* What happened to you?” 

** Hippo was under you and I went over the stern and swam 
to shore.”’ Chola was unperturbed. ‘‘ It is not the first time !”” 
he added, breaking a twig off the tree and scratching his back 
with it. 
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“‘ And the canoe?” 

“ He threw it into the air, and as it came down he opened 
his mouth.’ Chola snapped the twig between his fingers 
and the pieces floated away on the current. ; 

Suddenly he scrambled up and stepped on to the bank. 

“‘ Crocodiles,”’ he said. : 

Tom hastily withdrew his legs out of the water. Three 
flat heads were converging on the bloodstain. As Tom 
looked he knew that the hippo was indeed dead for the blood- 
stain had drifted a little way down stream and yet it was con- 
nected by a thin dark streak to the spot where it had been 
before. If the hippo had not been dead it would have gone 
by now. He was filled with the glow of victory: he was a 
man and Wandawanda should eat grass ! 

A call floated over the water: ‘‘ He is dead. I come with a 
boat.” He could see Mpanga setting off up the bank at a most 
undignified gallop. 

For the next half-hour he argued with Chola in the shade 
of a bush, for Chola was a professional and must have his say. 
When shouting was heard in the distance Tom rose unabashed. 

‘IT killed him, Chola, nevertheless, and the tail is mine,” 
he said, and ran off to meet his triumph. a 

The hippo’s body came to the surface about five o’clock 
in the afternoon half a mile down stream. Tom sat on a rock, 
proud and loquacious, directing operations with the rescued 
spear. ‘I'wenty naked men pulled and pushed, shouted and 
sang, their hearts joyful because of the abundance of meat, 
and their nostrils thrilling to the smell of blood. 

Everyone had his own ideas about the salvage of the monster 
and no one listened or cared. The workers could not hear 
themselves speak, much less Tom upon his distant rock, but 
little ‘Tom cared, for this was his day. As naked and savage as 
the rest of them he shouted and laughed and sang. 

(To be continued) 
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By STEPHEN GWYNN 

O the great change has come, and with every circumstance 
S of dramatic fitness : Chamberlain’s policy is introduced 
at last after a generation’s passing, by the Chamberlain 
of a new generation : yet adopted not on behalf of a party but 
; as the plan of a government summoned into 
eon being to meet a national emergency—or 
rather, a threatening concurrence of emer- 
gencies. If this were not so, Mr. MacDonald’s administration 
would already have altered its character by losing one of the 
groups that constitute it. But it is so. Everywhere through- 
out the world tempestuous forces are struggling to break 
loose, and because British interests are in the most literal 
sense world-wide, the Parliament at Westminster and the 
Ministers responsible to it have to strain their efforts unre- 
mittingly. ‘Those forces are of different kinds, disconnected 
and disparate, and it is not easy to find a group of men agreed 
on all the measures—even the main measures. And so dis- 
agreement on the Chamberlain policy has been avowed, and 

the Government carries on—to the scandal of orthodoxy. 


It does not seem to have occurred to orthodoxy that the 
scandal began when Mr. Baldwin, leader of the Tory party, 
j proposed to enter an administration whose 
pans the head was to be Mr. MacDonald—with Mr. 
. Snowden beside him. One thing proclaimed 

and recognised last October was that the National Government 
for which votes were asked was to be in its nature a temporary 
expedient : that men on both sides should concentrate on the 
essential—res summa, the life of the State. Undoubtedly the 
point which we have now reached is a serious point—roughly, 
the acceptance of food taxes for a country which cannot produce 
all its food. But other disagreeable necessities have had to be 
accepted ; the financial crisis remains in suspense, and for the 
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immediate need fresh sources of revenue had to be found. — 
Mr. Runciman who has a blunt way of putting things declared 
in effect that thirty millions would be very useful and that a 
ten per cent. tariff could not hurt anybody. Of course the 
answer comes with a yell, that ten per cent. is only the thin 
end of the wedge and that there is no example of a tariff wall 
which did not rise. And admittedly, there is grave danger to 
the res summa in a combination of falling wages and rising 
prices. 


Tories, of course, know that as well as anybody else. But if | 
the existing situation were tackled under the strict party 
system, we should never hear publicly from 
a leading Liberal such a speech as Mr. Runci- 
man’s. I infer that he, like Mr. MacDonald 
and Lord Snowden, thinks that the existing situation does not 
admit of party politics. It is of its nature, like a war situation, 
not permanent. Some of its dangers arise from the natural 
evolution of forces—the struggle for a settlement in India, 
and the international questions, disarmament and repara- 
tions. But the credit question is different. America by setting 
the example of cornering gold forced England off the gold 
standard. The result might have been catastrophe but was 
not ; half the world, as Mr. Runciman pointed out, has also 
gone off gold, and sterling is for the moment a stable measure 
of value. But it is not a definitive one: and its stability is 
largely due to the conviction held throughout the world that 
England may be expected to stand by the present Government 
in its fight for sound finance. If Lord Snowden and Sir 
Herbert Samuel withdrew, the world would consider that 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas were in a weaker position : 
in other words, that it would be much less impossible to form 
an alternative government than it is to-day. 

That is really the pith of it. In anything like normal times, 
British tradition demands that it shall always be possible to 
change the administration root and branch ; that there shall 
be a rival team in sight with a rival policy. At present, until 
the financial credit of Great Britain is established impregnably, 
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_ the interest of Great Britain demands that there shall be no 
practicable alternative. Lord Snowden along with the four 
_ Liberals who act with Sir Herbert Samuel tendered their 

resignation in conformity with the usage that governs action 
in a party government ; the fact that they withdrew it at the 
request of the Prime Minister means that they realise the 
_ Government’s essential impermanence. It is an ad hoc adminis- 

tration, like a war-time one ; and they are certainly not the men 
to remain decorative accessories. Tories, Tariff Reformers 
and the rest, have no justification for expecting them to remain 
tongue-tied. The tariff is certainly going to produce revenue 
and broaden the basis of taxation ; but hundreds of thousands 
who voted for the National Government will be thankful to 
feel that there will be forces in the Cabinet to supervise this 
process of broadening, and to ensure that big business shall 
not get hold, as it has done in America, of the tariff machinery. 


Meanwhile the foreseen results in consolidation of the 
Commonwealth swiftly produce themselves. The Free State, 
of all the Dominions, has been most disposed 
Ireland to assert complete independent equality. But 
3 Mr. Cosgrave was fighting a critical election 
mainly on the advantage that is to be gained by remaining 
within the Commonwealth, freely co-operating in an eco- 
nomic Union. ‘The result has been to consolidate the 
romantically Nationalist opposition, those who regard Mr. 
Cosgrave as a tool of the English Government—exactly as will 
happen in South Africa when the issue is raised there, as it 
must be, The immediate results are not yet disclosed, but the 
ultimate effect is certain. Mr. Cosgrave’s contention is bound 
to prevail : Ireland has complete freedom and need sacrifice 
none of it to pursue her plain interest. 


International affairs have been only too dramatic. After 
Manchuria, we have Shanghai : and in this latter case, beyond 
yea or nay, Japan has ranged world opinion 

teens against her. It is perfectly true that the 
provocation given to her by an organised 

boycott, which extended to the destruction of Japanese goods, 


was intolerable—whether she believed that the Chinese Govern- 
ment fomented it, connived at it, or was merely impotent to 
stop it. But the remedy she took was the remedy she was 
pledged not to take, and she took it literally in the face of 
assembled civilisation: for almost every great power must 
have its representatives in the International Settlement. And 
the war measures taken were, from the nature of the case, the 
most repugnant to humanity: bombardment of a crowded 
area, where civilians outnumbered combatants. It is relatively 
a small matter that British seamen have lost their lives from 
stray shell fire ; compensation can be exacted and no doubt © 
will be willingly paid. But for the offence against humanity 
there neither will nor can be atonement. The League of — 
Nations has been driven to use something approaching a © 
threat to one of its most powerful and respected Members. ~ 

What is to be the outcome, who shall say? But certain 
conclusions follow. One is that the League of Nations, as a 
condition of existence, will have to take power to exclude from 
its membership Powers which lapse into anarchy. The 
simplest test of anarchy is whether international trade can 
continue. International civilisation claimed and enforced 
against both China and Japan the right for merchants and 
their merchandise to pass a legitimate business, subject only 
to lawful charges. But how is their right to be enforced 
without war ? 


That brings us to the proposal put forward for the first 
time by France officially, that the League should be organised 
for war. English opinion has been much 
scandalised by this project, which contem- 
plates that all the more powerful forms of 
armament should be retained solely for the use of the League. 
Yet only two or three years ago one of the most zealous 
supporters of the League in England, who had worked at 
Geneva from the start, published a book embodying almost 
exactly the same plan. What is more the Swiss, of all 
European peoples the most international-minded have approved 
the French proposal. One may therefore dismiss the contention 
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that this is a new proof of France’s inveterate militarism. It 
merely proves that the Latin mind insists on thinking a scheme 
out. In this case, however, two Latin minds have been at 


_ work on the problem and the Italian seems to me to have 


worked the better. Assuming such a force at the League’s 
disposal as France postulates, and assuming the need to use it, 
how would a general collect from half-a-dozen powers their 
highly mechanised constitutions and how weld them into a 
unity ? The odds are that the robber power would beat the 
policeman. 


Yet there is this to be said. All the proposals have certain 
common features. One of them is the prohibition of poison 
gas and bacteria. Is it impossible that this 
pemmenizing should be universally accepted? If it were 

« accepted, would not France, always in dread 
of Germany, have an easier mind? There is of course no 
possibility of an absolute guarantee against breach of faith, 
but it is unlikely that the same nation would for a second time 
commit the world to this loathsome form of war—which in the 
end did not turn to Germany’s advantage. Lord Dundonald 
who first advocated the use of suffocating gas realised 
fully the enormous advantage it gave to the first user of it ; 
the Duke of Wellington saw it could be limited (‘‘ Two can 
play at that game’’) and thought the advantage not worth 
taking at the price. We have not yet advanced to the stage of 
using bacteria, but it is in contemplation. It would make for 
decency if all these expedients were barred, were it only to 
get a beginning of agreement. 

After that we might go on to rule out the more costly monsters, 
working on Admiral Richmond’s principle of considering what 
is necessary for defence. But one of the proposed reductions 
sounds fantastic. Tanks are to be barred, according to some 
projects. In this humaner world, infantry are to be denied 
this assistance in attacking entrenched machine guns. The 
development of civilised war should run along other lines and 
should aim at completely abolishing the unprotected infantry- 
man. 
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However, the important thing is that all statesmen of all 
nations manifestly realise the urgent need to get something 
done. What is happening in the Far East is not all to the 
bad. It forces the perception that we cannot, any of us, even 
affect to rule out the thought of war, and that war has at least 
two causes—one being an offensive will to mastery. This may 
at least be forsworn and conceivably avoided for so long that 
custom will almost rule out the possibility. But the other is 
anarchy in a nation where vital interests of another power 
are engaged. It is here rather than in any attempt at terri- 
torial aggrandisement that the peril to the world’s peace 
lies. The needs of defence have to be defined with such 
possibilities in mind. 


Yet we have Admiral Richmond telling us that the British 
Navy includes a vast deal of costly machinery which has no 
justification for existence except that other 
navies possess the like of it. If that is true 
of Great Britain, the power which has shown 
most effective will to disarmament, one may fairly assume 
that the territorial armaments of France, for instance, could be 
brought down by joint international action—other powers 
making answering reductions—to a less cumbrous and expen- 
sive scale. Curiously enough there is, I am told, in one section 
of the French Right a movement—romantic in the same sense 
that Lord Cecil is romantic—towards absolute disarmament. 
The other section of course stands where it did, for absolute 
armament in support of French rights, until some solid 
international guarantee against aggression shall be provided. 
As for the Left, Radicals and Socialists alike who were for 
progressive disarmament a few years ago, Herr Hitler has 
turned them into a solid block of support for M. Tardieu’s 
proposal. With matters on such an uneasy balance, it is not 
surprising to learn that M. Laval has been upset in mid- 
negotiation. But no French Government is likely to lessen the 
demand for international guarantees—or failing them, to weaken 
her relative strength in Europe. 


Looking at it from the outside, the best hope for counsels 
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that can lead to getting something actually done lies in the 
smaller States, whose representatives are viewed with less 
hysterical suspicion. Czechoslovakia is one of France’s 
allies; but its spokesman, M. Benesh, has acquired a 
reputation, like that of M. Briand, as a European 
rather than merely the nationalist of one State. He has behind 
him even a greater name. President Masaryk has won and 
consolidated more for his people than perhaps any man in 
Europe and,I think, has in winning created less bitterness. It 
is in such men that help for civilisation is likeliest to be 
found. One may fairly add that there never has been a 
moment when England, politically speaking, excited less 
jealousy and commanded more respect than in this ‘“ winter of 
our discontent,’’ which has been faced with such good- 
tempered stoicism. 


Mr. Lytton Strachey’s death has been recognised as a loss 
to literature of no ordinary kind. His fame came suddenly 
and decisively, not yet fourteen years ago; 

eet for Eminent Victorians was published in May 
: 1918 when its writer was close on forty. I do 

not know of any book that has so profoundly influenced the 
direction of literary talent, for since then the public interest 
in biography and the cultivation of the art of biography have 
grown continuously. By general admission, Lytton Strachey 
has had many imitators and no equal; and his first success 
only marked the beginning of his achievement. But, so far 
-as my reading goes, no book was more characteristic than the 
Emixent Victorians. I have turned back to what at the first 
reading I thought best in it, the study of Florence Nightingale, 
and my admiration is renewed. There is more of the puckish 
quality which specially charmed his readers in the paper on 
Arnold of Rugby ; but there is far less essential justice. Puck 
makes himself felt in a delighted dispersal of illusions, shatter- 
ing and scattering all legends about the gentle Lady of the Lamp; 
but the enthralment lies in the swift building up of reality before 
our eyes—the woman with a mission, whom at the appointed 
moment occasion summoned to fulfil it. He grudges no 
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tribute ; with swift selection he conveys the direness of the 
need, the embattled obstacles, and the final triumph; and 
without a word explicitly said, he makes us feel how trivial, 
and even how impertinent were the royal expressions of 
approval for what this woman had done when she came home 
from the Crimea. 

But then begins the part of his task which many of his 
readers thought denigratory. She could not stop working. 
She was consumed by the passion for getting things done. 
Mr. Strachey is quite fair to her work: she did revolutionise 
nursing, she caused a general reform in the conditions of 
barrack life and put England in this matter leagues ahead of 
France (as Marshal Lyautey was testifying almost forty years 
ago). But being a woman she had the excessive intensity of 
women who go into politics—in which even now perhaps are 
traces of the fact that they were so long forced to work 
indirectly. She let her work become a mania and she slave- 
drove her friends. After all, however, have not the saints always 
done that? They ask no more of others than of themselves 
but they tend to be merciless. She killed Sydney Herbert ? 
Possibly. But if she had been able to take his place, she 
would probably have achieved what he failed in—and the Boer 
war might not have renewed the Crimean muddle, in a mitigated 
form. However, Mr. Strachey is not bound to like saints, and 
if he shows her to us as merciless, he does not misinterpret 
the motive which drove her to slave-drive Herbert and the 
others. 


A new book by Miss Willa Cather promises always to be 
somehow concerned with the problems of saintliness: and 
her Shadows on the Rock touches on them 
frequently. But whereas in Death Comes to 
the Archbishop, the central figures were a 
saintly missionary bishop and his attendant priest, through 
whose eyes we saw New Mexico just when the Yankee invasion 
had begun, in this new book the centre of our observation is 
a bourgeois household, devout but secular, in the Quebec of 
Frontenac’s day. What the two books have in common is 
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Miss Cather’s singular gift for interpreting the genius of 
France. In the Mexican scene she humanised the super- 


human hardihood of these missionaries by showing how when 


the chance came they attached themselves to the material 
side of French culture, choice food and wine. In the Canadian 
picture we are taken into the daily life of a French family, 
that of Auclair, apothecary to Frontenac—where mother 
transmits to daughter the religion of household. discipline ; 
and into the glow of its rooms, and the odour of its good fare, 
come men from the wilds of forest and river, frontiersman 
and frontier missionary, praising the tradition that keeps such 
charm alive to be a memory in hardship. Yet in the back- 
ground all the time, contrasted against this firelit interior, 
we are aware of shapes busy upon strange austerities ; through 
the bitter nights the cathedral bell tolls hourly, and all know 
that it is the old Archbishop who himself rises to ring it ; while 
in her cell, divided only by a wall from the high altar, the 
recluse Jeanne Le Ber, beautiful daughter of the richest man 
in Quebec, passes day and night alone, half starved with cold 
and hunger. 

Miss Cather makes us feel, perhaps, that to understand the 
France which planted so strong a stock in Canada in those 
days when Frontenac served Louis XIV, we must understand 
that Jeanne Le Ber’s self-immolation would seem to such folk 


- as the Auclairs no more than a pushing to the extreme of well 
_ recognised instincts—supernatural, not unnatural, austerity of 


devotion. But one cannot say more than that her picture of 


Quebec in the days when Wolfe and Montcalm were yet unborn 


is an enchanting piece of work. It lacks the central com- 
pelling interest, the magic of a personality, which inspired the 
other book. The gift of writing Miss Cather will always have : 
but her creative power varies. It is at ebb this time ; one will 
watch for the flow. 
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The wisps of smoke that arose in Manchuria last September have thickened 
until now the Far East is ablaze with war, although it is not yet called 
so by name. Mr. O. M. GREEN, who was for twenty years editor of the 
North China Daily Herald, speaks with the authority of experience of the 
oriental psychology animating the struggle. 


Tariffs, and their effect on industry, are occupying a prominent place 
in our thoughts. The Rt. Hon. L. S. A. AMERY does much to clear up 
the misunderstandings that have arisen over this vexed question. 


February 22nd was the 200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON’S comparative study of that 
statesman with a prominent modern figure is startling but instructive. 


Sir JoHN MArRRiotT has made constitutional history his especial study 
and his remarks on the recent changes in Cabinet procedure are worthy 
of serious attention by all thinking men and women. 


The recent happenings at Dartmoor have focused public attention on 
our present prison system. It may be that in the past reforms have 
been concentrated on the prison rather than the prisoner. Mr. T. GIBSON 
MACKENZIE throws an interesting light on modern prison discipline. 


In view of the forthcoming Presidential elections in Germany, 
Mr. HorsFaLt CARTER’S analysis of that country’s internal troubles does 
much to explain and justify President Hindenburg’s offer to return to 
office, if called upon by the nation. Turning to the literary field, 
Mr. HENRY W. NEVINSON gives us a brilliant study of Germany’s famous 
literary figure, Goethe, whose centenary is celebrated this month. 


Since the liberation of the negro slaves in the West Indies, Jamaica 
has fallen from her proud commercial position. Nevertheless, it is 
still one of the loveliest of the islands and its possibilities as a tourist 
centre are too little known. Lorp OLIvIER’s notes are of especial interest 
in these days when to “ Travel British ” is as essential as to ‘‘ Buy British ”. 


K. G. BRADLEY continues his interesting story of the black man’s reaction 
to the white man’s social customs. Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN contributes his 
monthly notes on current topics. In the Notes on Contributors last 
December it was stated that Mr. R. D. Charques did a good deal of trans- 
lation from the Russian. Mr. Charques asks us to point out that his 
translations were of a literary and not political nature. 


MR. WELLS AND CIVILISATION 


by Eric GILLETT 


THE WORK, WEALTH AND HAPPI- 
NESS OF MANKIND. Illustrated. 
By H. G. Wells. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


It has been said recently that the 
“Omnibus ”’ volume has had its day 
and that readers are beginning to tire 
of these bulky books which usually 
seem to contain so much that one has 
read before and does not want to read 
again. If this is so, it is only fitting 
that Mr. Wells, who was so far in 
advance of his generation in the first 
years of the century, should point the 
way once more at the opening of its 
fourth decade. On this occasion he 
somes before us with a ‘“ Hold-all” 
volume in his hand. It contains eight 
xundred and fifty pages and it Is 
ntended to be “a picture of all man- 
sind to-day, a picture of living mankind, 
ictive, working, spending, making and 
lestroying.”’ Mr. Wells feels that a 
reneral picture of all mankind about its 
yusiness would have been impossible 
sefore the present time. Now it must 
e attempted because it is needed. 

gather that Mr. Wells is particularly 
inxious to satisfy the curiosity of the 
3ernard Shaw young person, hatched 
ut of the egg at the age of twenty, 
remendously intelligent and completely 
ininformed. ‘‘ He or she would blink 
t our busy world and demand, “ What 
re they all up to? Why are some so 
ctive and some so inactive ? Why are 
ome toiling so industriously to pro- 
luce things and some, it seems, doing 
othing but consume? Why is this? 
What is going on?’” 


It would be difficult to think of any 
man better fitted to produce an 
economic survey designed to answer 
these questions than Mr. H. G. Wells. 
He has already discovered the best- 
selling properties of similar works on 
history and biology, and although he 
alludes deprecatingly to the hum-drum 
style in which these books are written, 
most of his readers feel that, as long 
as he does not theorise, he contrives to 
be readable on all kinds of subjects. 
His zest for life and his interest in it 
make custard and Coromandel, cements 
and cellulose, lotteries and the League 
of Nations suitable subjects for his pen. 
But it must never be forgotten that 
the author has had a unifying purpose 
in his mind throughout the composition 
of the three books, The Outline of 
History, The Science of Life, and The 
Work, Wealth and Happiness of Man- 
kind. He believes that existing educa- 
tion is limited, incoherent and con 
fused in its statement of reality, and 
that this is the principal cause of 
unhappinessintheworld to-day. Against 
this evil he directs the triple effort 
of his books. 

The first five chapters of the new 
book give a picture of man’s develop- 
ment from the beginning of time, with 
as comprehensive an idea as is possible 
in a limited space, of his achievements 
in the struggle for existence and better- 
ment. The remainder of the book deals 
with contemporary problems, and the 
Introduction testifies to the astonishing 
thoroughness with which Mr. Wells 
has faced his task. Erudite authorities 
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on all kinds of subjects have been 
consulted. Lord D’Abernon, Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Lord Passfield and Mr. Maynard 
Keynes are among them. Numerous 
footnotes testify to the books which 
have also served the author. There are 
sections on The New Road and the 
Airway ; The Mechanized and Electri- 
fied Farm; Dining and Drugging ; 
Cosmetics; The Amelioration of the 
Factory ; The Idea of Property; The 
Education of the Lawyer; World 
Depression ; The Permanent Official ; 
The Travel Bureau; What is Educa- 
cation ? ; The World of Entertainment ; 
and The Role of an Encyclopaedia in 
a Progressive Civilization. These are 
just a few of the many topics that are 
surveyed and it is only fair to pay a 
tribute to Mr. Wells’s unflagging vigour 
in writing about them. The reader is 
carried on easily and happily. Mr. 
Wells has discovered the secret of 
holding the attention. He never 
dwells for long on one subject. The 
illustrations are highly topical and 
occasionally provocative. Surely many 
darnest social workers will be scan- 
dalized by the laconic pronouncement 
under a picture of a mannequin parade, 
that ‘‘ Woman’s Chief Interest Is Still 
Dress ”” ? 


«, A rather hurried reading of this large 
book has left me with the same feeling 
that I experienced after seeing the 
film in which Mr. Douglas Fairbanks 
riots round the world in an incredibly 
short time. The mind is stimulated and 
yet one feels physically tired. It must 
not be thought that I question the 
value of this book. Designedly popular 
in conception and execution, it is also 
extremely businesslike and fascinatingly, 
if scrappily, informative. One of the 
chapters is entitled “ The Overflowing 
Energy of Mankind.” Not a single 
doubt remains in my mind about the 
overflowing energy of Mr. H. G. Wells. 


BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY, . 
PAST AND FUTURE, by G. D. H. 
Cole. Macmillan. 16s. 


Mr. CoLe’s book was written before : 
the crisis of the pound, and it is a tribute 
to his reasoning to say that his conclu- 
sions are strengthened by the moment- 
ous events of this autumn and winter. 
Nevertheless the book is somewhat 
disappointing, because of the peculiar 
method which has been adopted in 
writing it. Anxious not to repeat_ 
himself, Mr. Cole has deliberately left 

out of this many of the arguments and 
suggestions which have appeared in his 
previous works. As a result there are 
quite patently large gaps in his reason- 
ing, and in other places there are trains © 
of reasoning of which the conclusion is — 
barely stated or acknowledged. Only | 
in his chapter of conclusions does — 
coherence suddenly appear, for there | 


he admits what he has previously | 
struggled to suppress, his fundamental } 


disbelief in the power of individualist _ 
enterprise so to organise itself as to — 


produce stable economic equilibrium § 


either in this country or throughout _ 
the world, except accidentally. 

Read in this light the book is an | 
extremely interesting study of the | 
relations between British production | 
and world consumption during the two | 
centuries leading up to the present day. — 
It is not generally realised that British — 
predominance in industry and trade is” 
a tradition dating far further back than 
the industrial revolution. It was al- 
ready sufficiently established, as Mr. 
Cole shows, by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and the advantages _ 
in the shipping trade given to Great | 
Britain by her island position and her 
empire combined to perpetuate it, 
especially in view of the handicap 
suffered by Europe in the Napoleonic 
wars, until well on in the nineteenth. 
This was very satisfactory for Great 


“= 


Britain, but less so for the rest of the 


all 


world, and by the third quarter of the 
century there was already abundant 
evidence, in the erection of tariffs 


abroad and the encouragement by other 
countries of their home industries, that 


they would not be content with this 
position. The remainder of the his- 
torical section, up to 1914, is the story, 
diversified by wars and crises, of the 
gradual relative, not absolute, decline 
of the share of the British in world 
trade, and some account of world crises 
is thrown in to give evidence of the 
lack of organisation inherent in individ- 
ualism. Then in 1914 came the war, 
and by diverting the energies and 
resources of Great Britain entirely away 
from economic to military ends threat- 
ened to bring about not merely a 
relative but an absolute decline in the 
permanent volume of her trade. The 
rise of economic nationalism and the 
creation of new fields for its practice 
by the peace treaties added force to 
this threat, which Great Britain would 
probably not have been able to with- 
stand but for the fact that most other 
countries were in almost as great 
difficulties as her own. As it is she 
has just been able to maintain most 
of her absolute volume of trade, 
though her relative supremacy has 
vanished, at the expense of her 
balance available for investment 
abroad. Though there is no such 
balance available the organisation of 
the London money market is such that 
the investment continues to be made, 
and this is the immediate cause of our 
financial difficulties, disclosed rather 
than caused by the credit crisis of 
the world slump. 

What thenistheremedy? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cole the days of British 
economic imperialism are so nearly over 
as to be not worth putting much hope in, 
and he sees the remedy rather in a 
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change over to production for home use, 
supported by a far smaller relative share 
of world trade. He seems, in fact, to 
look forward to a period during which 
this policy will be practiced by almost 
every country, but his analysis of the 
present world crisis, as distinct from 
the peculiar troubles of Great Britain, 
lead him to the conclusion that this 
policy alone will not restore equilibrium. 
In order to do this it will be necessary 
to bring about a balance between 
several sets of factors, all of which 
have contributed to cause the present 
crisis. 

These factors he sets out in tabular 
form in his last chapter, and when they 
are abstracted from his disquisition on 
conditions in Russia, with which they 
have little real connection, they are 
extremely interesting. They involve 
co-operation between leading bankers 
and industrialists of the world, drastic 
revision of international obligations, 
international control of the price level, 
disarmament, maintenance of wage- 
levels, trade with Russia, and an immed- 
iate policy of stimulating home develop- 
ment. As he says, merely to write 
down these conditions is to realise that 
the prospects of world capitalism 
achieving its own reconstruction are 
far from good, and he accordingly 
recommends at least a large infusion 
of state socialism ‘‘ to provide the 
unified organs of economic control 
through which alone international col- 
laboration can be made effective.” He 
is, however, sufficiently realist to see 
the hopelessness of this until every- 
thing else has been tried, and it is a 
hopeful thing that he should be ready, 
as he is, to lend the keenness of his 
analysis and constructive power to 
help in this reconstruction, rather than 
selfishly wait for the triumph of the 
party and class to which he has attached 
himself. ALAN M. WELLS. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEACE 


by W. HORSFALL CARTER 


MUST THE LEAGUE FAIL? by 
L. A. Zimmern. Martin Hopkinson. 
2s. 6d. 

DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY 
SINCE LOCARNO, 1925-1931, by 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


PEACE AND DISARMAMENT, by 
Léon Blum. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


WueEn ‘the history of our times comes to 
be written no episode will be more 
puzzling to posterity than the failure 
of the nations’ leaders to translate into 
solid fact the almost universal desire of 
ordinary human beings for peace on 
earth and suppression of the weapons 
of war. With what high hopes the 
world started out in 1918! Youhada 
dynamo of pacific aspiration more 
heavily-charged than at any time in the 
history of mankind, and also, thanks to 
President Wilson’s obstinacy, the 
statesmen installed at Geneva a com- 
plete up-to-date machinery on which 
a world at peace was to be run. That 
plant has generated, however—as the 
present state of the world bears witness 
—not peace but strife, fear and mis- 
trust. What is wrong, then? Obvi- 
ously a faulty transmission-belt, which 
will have to be repaired before the 
present or any other Disarmament 
Conference can achieve any concrete 
results. 

Mrs. Zimmern’s little book goes to the 
heart of the matter. She sets herself 
to answer the question that must have 
been framed by millions since the 
Japanese started out on the war-path 
last September, why “an institution 
which was founded in order to prevent 
any one from doing again what Ger- 
many did in 1914” has crumpled up at 


the first challenge by a Great Power. 


sania. 


Evidently one reason is the lack of an 


ce 


effective ‘‘ public opinion”’. Even in 
this country which boasts the most 
flourishing League of Nations society 


the number of people who appreciate — 


the proper function of the League is 
very restricted. More than once I for 
one have prayed aloud that the League 
should be saved from its friends. 


Sentimentalists: but the “intellec- 
tuals ”’ who write of it as if it were— 
or were intended to be—an organ of 


world government, a super-State, are 


almost equally dangerous. I wish Mrs. 
Zimmern had reserved a little ammuni- 
tion for them! Her fire is directed, 
however, not at any individuals but 


at the Foreign Offices for their gross [> 


misuse of machinery which was never 
intended to be a vehicle of competing 
national diplomacies. The League, as 
Mrs. Zimmern says, has two functions 


and two only, to prevent war and to ~ 


promote international co-operation. 
It is wot concerned with the situation 
out of which a war or threat of war has 
arisen, its job is quite simply “‘ to keep 
the guns from going off’’, or alter- 
natively compel theaggressor (who needs 
no defining) to ‘‘ cease fire’’. Thus, if 
the representatives of the Powers at 
Geneva last September had had any 
sense of their responsibility, they could 
have intervened as a League—with the 
collaboration of Washington—and com- 
pelled Japanese forces to withdraw at 
once to the railway sector. It would 
then have been for the Powers con- 
cerned to call a Conference through the 
ordinary diplomatic channels to con- 
sider Japanese grievances against China, 
in Manchuria or elsewhere. As we 


We > 
have all suffered, probably, from the © 
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know, M. Yoshizawa was allowed to 

confuse the flagrant breach of treaties 

with the diplomatic issue, from the 

beginning, with the grim results that 
we see to-day. 

“The prevention of war is one 

_ thing and the conduct of Foreign 

_ Policy is another. ... They no 

more belong together than the work 

of the Bench and the work of the 

Bar... 

That is the position in a nutshell. Yet, 
for reasons of their own, not uncon- 
nected with prestige and petty jealousy, 
the Foreign Offices, who began by 
superior sniffing, went on to conquer 
Geneva for the Old Diplomacy. What 
is worse, the Old Diplomacy has 
entrenched itself in the Secretariat 
no less than the Council and the 
Assembly. Thus gradually a process 
of dry rot has set in, and it only 
needed some big test such as the 
Manchurian affair to reveal the utter 
paralysis of this new—and in itself 
excellent—machinery. 

Mrs. Zimmern’s suggestions for 
reform include replacement of Foreign 
Ministers sitting on the Council by 
Prime Ministers, heads of government 
as at the Imperial Conference, and the 
establishment of a Supervisory Com- 
mission of experienced administrators 
to report each year to the Assembly on 
the work of the League’s technical 
organizations. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has never done 
a finer piece of work than this detailed 
biography of the Siamese twins, 
“ Disarmament and Security’. Every 
one of the snags and pitfalls which have 
obstructed the path to the present 
Conference is here laid bare and, when 
we realise that they are still there, one 
and all, standing between the world and 
its goal, we can sympathise with the 
author’s final cri du caur: the problem 
is fundamentally.— 
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“not a political nor a technical but 
a psychological one. . . . The spirit 
of confidence, lacking so much in 
every sphere of modern life... 
must be restored. The alternative 
is chaos, and chaos more complete 
and devastating than ever existed 
during the Great War.” 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is particularly 
illuminating in his pages on the contri- 
bution of Soviet Russia. Her network 
of treaties of Neutrality and Non- 
Aggression in Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia is surely as complete a 
system of “ paper” security as any 
that has emerged from Geneva. The 
interesting point about them is that 
they are based on the very opposite 
principle to that of the Covenant which 
seeks to make any war or threat of war 
the concern of the whole international 
community. The Russian Treaties aim 
at localising military action, avoidance 
of entanglement in a general conflict. 

As for M. Litvinoff’s thoroughgoing 
disarmament proposals, submitted in the 
form of a draft convention in March, 
1928, they were rejected, it appears, 
chiefly because they “ran counter in 
method of execution to the general prin- 
ciples upon which all the previous 
disarmament work of the League had 
been based’. O ye bureaucrats! The 
ordinary person is tempted to suggest 
that what M. Litvinoff proposed was 
too much like real disarmament for the 
host of military experts assembled at 
Geneva. 

It is just this ostrich-like attitude 
which makes one despair. For if the 
European Governments had really 
meant business, they must have had the 
courage, after the coming into force of 
the Kellogg Pact, to scrap all the work 
that had been done within the frame- 
work of an obsolete diplomatic tradition 
—each nation seeking its own 
“security’’ against successful attack, ¢.¢ 
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defeat in war—and proceed on the 
assumption of peace not war, as 
demanded by Mr. Hugh Gibson on 
April 22nd, 1929, and translated into 
political reality in the signature of the 
London Naval Treaty exactly a year 
later. 

M. Léon Blum is one of the rare 
Frenchmen who recognise that war is 
due to psychological causes, that there 
is nothing inevitable about it, as also 
that disarmament is one of the condi- 
tions of “security”. In a series of 
chapters which are for the most part 
reprints of articles in Le Populaire he 
exposes the “‘ official”? policy of his 
country which is dictated unashamedly 
by the Comité des Forges and the 
General Staff of the Army. Mr. Robert 
Dell assures us in a Preface that 
M. Blum’s point of view is far more 
widely held in France than is commonly 
believed. It may be so, but once more 
“transmission ” seems to be the great 
problem. 


SS 


ARNOLD OF BRESCIA, by G. W. 
Greenaway. Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE twelfth century is exceptionally 
rich in such lives as make excellent 
material for the biographer. Abelard, 
his mighty adversary S. Bernard, the 
fantastic Norbert who charted the 
course of Anti-Christ, John of Salisbury, 
Nicholas Breakspear who alone among 
Englishmen became Pope, and Arnold 
of Brescia himself — these names, 
recalled on the spur of the moment, and 
many others beside them, help to prove 
the assertion that the twelfth century 
has very strong claims to be regarded 
as the biographers’ happy hunting 
ground. And of them all, none, with 
the possible exception of Abelard, lived 
careers more crammed with romance 
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and adventure and more closely in 
touch with the great men and events of 
the age than Arnold of Brescia, the 
subject of Mr. Greenaway’s book. 

His career began with his instigation 
of one of the most light-hearted revolu- 
tions in history in his native Brescia. 
Banished thence, he betook himself to | 
the exciting and dangerous standard of 
Peter Abelard, pausing only to com- 
promise himself with the Albigensian 
heretics by the way. Upon Abelard’s | 
condemnation and surrender, he became 
the chief object of S. Bernard’s ex- 
tremely effective wrath, ‘and hunted by 


that redoubtable saint, was forced to J. 


sojourn in turn in half the European — 
cities. Eventually he came to Rome, — 
and, there took on the leadership of the — 
movement that made him famous, the 
foundation of the Roman Commune. 
He led it very badly, and at the last, — 
upon the final victory of Pope and 
Emperor, his leadership was repudiated 
and his body made the sacrifice by 
which the other leaders bought their 
peace and safety. His life ended, as 
everyone knows, on the gallows. 
Such are the bare bones of a splen- 
didly vivid biography. But Mr. Green- 
away’s is not such a book. His has 
been the more ungrateful task of 
assembling the material and blazing a 
trail through it. When he took up his 
pen, there was no English biography — 
of Arnold, and not even all the facts, 
still less the motives lying behind them, — 
were definitely established. In conse- 
quence he is bound to use much of his | 
space upon learned discussions of the 
admissibility of different pieces of 
evidence, and page after page is taken 
up by his examination of relevant 
statements made by such writers as 
John of Salisbury and Otto of Fries- 
ingen. This, however, does not mean — 
that his book is in any sense unread- 
able. On the contrary, it is extremely 


x 


- 
readable. But Mr. Greenaway’s task 
is such that it defies any temptation to 
dramatic writing. It is true, that when 
he has a chance—that is, when the 
facts are already universally admitted 
and therefore do not need to be dis- 
cussed, but merely related—he can 
write a dramatic scene with anybody, 
as for instance in his admirable account 
of the famous meeting between Fred- 
erick Barbarossa and Hadrian IV. 
But, for the most part, Mr. Greenaway 
writes as a scholar for scholars. 

_ It is to be hoped that some Lytton 
Strachey of the future will see the great 
possibilities in Arnold of Brescia, for 
he could make out of him such a 
biography as one dreams of. But 
whoever undertakes it will first of all 
have to read Mr. Greenaway. It is his 
achievement, and no light one, that he 
has made himself indispensable to 
those who come after him. 

ROGER LLoyp. 


COLE’S BLECHELEY DIARY, edited 
by Francis Griffin Stokes. Constable. 
I6s. net. 


EveEN if Miss Helen Waddell had not 
revelled in this book and given us the 
cream of her enjoyment in one of the 
most delightful Introductions ever 
penned, we should have wanted to 
keep it lying by us for turning up at 
odd moments to see how the world 
went in an English country village in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 
The Rev. William Cole, scholar and 
antiquary, interim Rector of Bletchley 
as we now spell it, and friend of Horace 
Walpole, is so human, so pleasantly 
garrulous, has such a keen eye for 
character, and can be so charitably 
aware of the weaknesses of his clerical 
neighbours that no more agreeable 
country companion for a leisurely 
afternoon could well be discovered. 
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Whether he is telling us of that “‘ most 
singular Appearance on the trees and 
the most beautiful I ever saw. Every 
twig and leaf of the Ever-greens were 
christalized and the wind shaking 
them, the large trees made a very odd 
and surprising noise,” or about the 
poor “‘ Kites and Hawkes” who, on 
that same occasion (St. Valentine’s Day, 
1766) fell from the trees and had to 
be “carried into the House, their 
Wings and Feathers being so frozen 
that they could not get off”; or 
whether he is descanting on the short- 
comings of Jansenists and such-like, 
especially any “trimming, latitudin- 
arian, presbyterian Divine of the Church 
of England,” who equally despises a 
“ Religion which, supposing it much 
debased and corrupted, yet minds its 
Externals and takes [more] care of the 
Morals of its People, both Children and 
Grown People, than ours can pretend 
to”’, he is equally engaging, though, 
as he truly says, if he “‘ goes on in this 
manner” he “ will never have done.” 
But Mr. Cole was a travelled gentleman, 
who had seen Catholicism at close 
quarters and knew with what devotion 
the much-abused Jesuits tended the 
plague-stricken poor of Marseilles “in 
the Height of the Plague in 1720’. 

He can be a stickler for ‘‘ Externals ” 
and for decency in worship; but he 
can be latitudinarian, too, when reason 
calls for it. On a bitter cold day in 
January he marries John Hinchley to 
Elizabeth Crane in the Church, but 
“ desired them to come into the Parlour 
to sign the Book”’ as it was so cold, 
and then, finding that “they had got 
the Child there to be baptised ”’ (the 
marriage was somewhat belated), he 
performs that ceremony also, and 
even Churches the Mother, “ though 
it was absurd to do it in a Parlour . 
yet ...as the Discipline of our 
Church, thro’ the practices of the 
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Dissenters, is now so relaxed as to 
come to nothing, there is no parlying 
with your Parishioners on any point 
of Doctrine and Discipline”. Dear 
Mr. Cole, so kind, and so courageous ! 
No wonder his parishioners loved him. 
There were Sunday dinners every 
week of five or more in the Parlour, 
but they had their counterpart in 
another five or six, generally enumer- 
ated each week, who “ dined in the 
Kitchin’”’. And when a farmer in a 
neighbouring village dies of the “‘ Small 
Pox . .. and few of the Clergy could 
be got to bury him,” Mr. Cole very 
sensibly writes to the brother-in-law 
“to let him be put into the Grave this 
Evening and I would read the Burial 
Service over him to-morrow ”’. 

But one could go on quoting almost 
indefinitely. It is better to buy the 
book and to keep it for dipping into. 

JANET E. COURTNEY. 


EDWARD CLODD: A MEMOIR, by 
Joseph McCabe. John Lane. 6s. net. 


EDWARD CLODD was a man of im- 
pregnable honesty ; a valiant champion 
of facts and figures ; limited in vision ; 
unvexed (and unsustained) by flights 
of imagination ; a downright debater ; 
a staunch friend, and a companionable 
host ; and all these characteristics are 
faithfully displayed in Mr. McCabe’s 
intimate and capable little biography. 
It is a portrait etched under a hard, 
dry light, which, those who knew 
Clodd personally will agree, is the kind 
of portrait by which he would have 
wished to be commemorated. It 
eschews decoration and_ sentiment. 
Like its subject, it hastens to get 
down to the facts, and sticks to them. 
All the vital material is packed into 
a little space, but there is neither 
congestion nor overcrowding. Who- 
ever wants to understand Clodd, and 
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to estimate his influence upon the:} 
thought of his time, will find all that : 
he needs to know in these brisk and | 
workmanlike chapters. ft 

No man of his generation was more: 
completely the artificer of his own! 
fortunes, or the intellectual product of '} 
his own thought; and the chief’) 
attraction of Mr. McCabe’s biography ' 
lies in its map of a life that was steadily ' 
self-consistent and self-respecting. “He : 
slowly distilled his philosophy of life : 
from labour and suffering”; and it 
was only by gradual stages that he 
evolved the species of stoical, yet 
contented, agnosticism, which left him 
at last ‘‘a glutton for life’”’, who was 
nevertheless not the least afraid to die. - 
He was born the son of an East Coast | 
ship-owner, and spent his boyhood in . 
that ‘‘ miserable, half-deserted fishing- 
village”’ of Aldeburgh, which was 
equally antipathetic to the poet Crabbe. 
Of a family of seven children, Edward | 
Clodd was the only one to attain — 
maturity, and it was his parents’ © 
ambition to dedicate him to the Baptist 
ministry. But the doctrines of sectaries 
soon alienated him; London was a — 
beacon of promise; he escaped to — 
London at the age of fourteen, and 
found a job in an accountant’s office. 
Eight years later he had learnt enough © 
of figures and accounts to secure a — 
clerkship in the Joint Stock Bank, of 
which he became Secretary at the early 
age of thirty-two. The whole of his 
professional career was devoted to the © 
same institution. 


Apparently Clodd proved a sound — 
banker, but his life interest ranged | 
beyond an office-desk. He spent his | 
young evenings in studying and at- 
tending lectures; he concentrated, 
first, on astronomy, then upon the 
scientific analysis of religious systems, 
and finally upon folk-lore and super- 
stition. His early faith soon foundered. 


He passed from Nonconformity to 
Unitarianism, and thence to definite 
agnosticism. Mr. McCabe is insistent 
in maintaining that Clodd was in- 
variably considerate to the sensibilities 
of others, but it cannot be denied that 
he was a hard-hitting antagonist. 
Superstition and credulity vexed him 
to the core. It seemed as though he 
could not believe that any reasonable 
man could be sincere in accepting what 
he himself found utterly unacceptable. 
His published books, indeed, The Child- 
hood of the World, The Childhood of 
Religion, and Jesus of Nazareth, are 
courteous in approach, and calm in 
argument ; but his public correspond- 
ence was often bitter, and did scant 
justice to the genial humanity of his 
private relationship. 

For Clodd was the best of friends, 
and the most loyal of familiars. When, 
like Waller’s stag, he returned to end 
the chase where he was roused, and 
gathered his friends about him on the 
Suffolk coast, his home became the 
seat of a very various and vivid 
hospitality. Priests and politicians he 
did not welcome, but every other kind 
of intellectual spirit joined in the jovial 
symposia around his hearth. ‘He 
was,” as his-biographer says, “ candid 
and spontaneous: one felt that the 
pleasant acts and words were the simple 
expression of kindly and companion- 
able impulses.” He loved his fellow- 
men, and in their society he found an 
abiding consolation for the break-up of 
forsaken faiths, and all the dust in 
the wind of nineteenth-century con- 
troversy. He lived to see his ninetieth 
year, and he preserved his mental 
vigour to the end. “ Life,” he said, 
‘has been full of the unexpected” ; 
and the one thing he could never have 
endured would have been to find it lose 
its savour, while its beauty turned to 
ashesinthe mouth. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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THE CITY OF THE RED PLAGUE, 
by George Popoff. Allen & Unwin. 
Ios. 


POLAND : 1914-31, by Robert 
Machray. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


As the study of Bolshevism in minia- 
ture it sets out to be Mr. Popoff’s story 
is not wholly satisfactory. There is 
much in it that is not strictly relevant, 
much repetition, and a bias apparent, 
though well controlled. But as a study 
of the outskirts of Bolshevism, as Riga 
was in the Red days, it is as good as 
anything this side of Hungarian 
hysterics. 

When the Reds came to Riga in 1919 
many of its _ politically-indifferent 
inhabitants stayed on, Mr. Popoff 
and his family among them. His 
account of the troubled five months 
of Bolshevik rule has, therefore, 
the great merit that attaches to any 
experience recounted at first hand. It 
is also carefully documented, from 
personal testimony and from the Bol- 
shevik press and proclamations. And 
in its detail, sometimes unnecessary but 
always authentic, there is a clear 
picture of the mental and physical 
sufferings of Riga’s {more prosperous 
citizens under mob law. The only 
thing that is not clear is the analogy 
between Russian Bolshevism and 
Latvian Bolshevism, and the lesson of 
the latter for the West. 

Its inspiration was undoubtedly Mus- 
covite : though Stuchka, the President 
of the Latvian Soviet Republic, was 
himself a Lett, his Red satellites and his 
Cheka superiors drew their power from 
Russia. And in Riga, as in Petrograd 
and Moscow, Bolshevism was followed 
by wholesale imprisonments and execu- 
tions, persecutions great and small, and 
starvation. But it would be unfair to 
credit all the massacres to Russian 
Bolshevism without at the same time 
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recalling the part Letts played in this 
side of the Russian Revolution. And 
it is important to remember that 
Bolshevism in Riga lasted half a year, 
while in Moscow it has lasted fourteen 
and a half. For (leaving aside that 
moral judgment which in Englishmen 
seems by recent events to have become 
a matter of direct proportion to the 
extent to which their pockets are 
touched), there was in half a year no 
’ time for the economic experiments 
which will ultimately decide the polit- 
ical fate of Bolshevism. Moreover, 
Latvian Bolshevism was Bolshevism at 
war, with a White Army at its heels, 
and a threat—half-hearted, as it proved, 
but still a threat—of Allied intervention 
to spur on the Terror. These are not 
Mr. Popoff’s conclusions. He states 
others in his preface, and fortunately 
leaves them there, for the rest allowing 
the facts to tell their own tale. But 
they will be the conclusions of those 
who, standing apart from the struggle, 
are able to see Red and White in 
perspective. 


There are few who can do so, of 
course, and the nearer the Soviet 
border the fewer they become. That is 
a fact, easily established by any 
traveller in Eastern Europe, which 
explains much in States as well as in 
men. Poland, for instance, overrun by 
the Bolsheviks ten years ago, has on 
occasions since adopted methods of 
repression which elsewhere would be 
considered frankly barbarous. And 
because of their cause those methods 
are of a vital significance which makes 
it the more to be deplored that Mr. 
Machray should have skated over them 
so lightly. His history is, properly 
enough, mainly a record of facts. But 
the facts he selects give it almost the 
appearance of an apology for Pilsud- 
skian policy since the War. There is 
much to be said for the official Polish 


attitude towards the seizure of Vilna; 
towards the Ukrainians ; towards the 
imprisoned Deputies of the Opposition ; 
towards the police methods which 
Pilsudski, himself an old revolutionary, 
has thought fit to encourage in a 
country where revolution may not yet 
be dead. Mr. Machray has said 
it. But there is much, and possibly 
much more, to be said for the Lithu- 
anians, the Ukrainians, and the im- 
prisoned Deputies. And this Mr. 
Machray has said but scantily. Which 
is the more the pity, because his history 
of Poland revived is the only consider- 
able non-Polish work on its subject. — 

W. H. HINDLE. ~ 


————— > 


WHAT THE COUNTRY - WOMEN 
OF THE WORLD ARE DOING. 
Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. 


IT was a good idea of the Liason Com- 
mittee of the Rural Women’s and 
Homemakers’ Organisation to collect 
articles and photographs from every 
country of the world, showing the pro- 
gress that has been made since country- 
women of all nations began to organise 
themselves for the betterment of their 
position both in the home and as 
country workers. 


It is extremely interesting to read 
of the progress that has been made 
in the course of a few years; centres 
for child-welfare, housewifery, rural 
crafts have been established in nearly 
every country in the world. The 
prospect of social betterment and the 
amalgamation of mutual interests have 
gathered those women together who 
before lived the life of household 
drudges with little or no knowledge of 
how to organise their homes. 


The Society may be congratulated 
on the scope of their little handbook. 
E. S. SCOTT. 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN: His 
_ Life and Times, by C. Whitaker- 
_ Wilson. Methuen. ts, 6d. 


THE tercentenary of Wren’s birth does 
not fall until the end of this year— 
October zoth—and Mr. Whitaker-Wil- 
son ensures himself an early place in 
_the queue of books we are sure to have 
about him. Perhaps one may still 
hope that a better biography is to 
follow, for though Mr. Wilson’s book 
has its merits, they are not biographical. 
It utterly lacks objectivity, detachment, 
proportion. Too many of its pages 
suggest an enthusiastic verger unable 
to refrain from mingling his own 
personal opinions with the weightier 
facts it is his properer business to 
provide. Never for a moment does he 
leave one alone with his subject. The 
impression is of being met upon the 
steps of the Great Wren Exhibition, 
entertained in the hall and up the 
staircase by an account of the architect’s 
early life and achievements, ushered 
into the main hall where we pause 
before each exhibit of importance 
while its merits are expounded to us, 
and at last shown out down a briefer 
stairway of the “last days.” 

The larger part, descriptive of the 
designing and building of St. Paul’s, 
and the principal other surviving 
churches and secular erections designed 
by Wren, is quite well done, and will 
be found useful as well as interesting 
by those who wish to visit the places 
mentioned. Unfortunately the bio- 
graphical chapters come first, and 
before them a Prologue even less happy. 
The author has the merit of keeping 
close to the known facts and of warning 
his reader when he does insert an 
imagined episode or conversation ; 
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but throughout he makes the wildest 
generalisations, exhibits indefensible 
prejudices, and in general expresses 
his likes and dislikes even on such 
irrelevant matters as saxophones and 
Soviet Russia. The claim for Wren 
as “the greatest genius England has 
ever produced’’ may be arguable— 
though I would put half a dozen others 
first—but no man has the right to say 
that ‘rarely has there been a religious 
reformer at any time in our history who 
has not been a hypocrite ’’ without 
attempting to support that astounding 
statement, and his suggestion that he 
is presenting Wren’s rather than his 
own point of view does not make a | 
blind Royalist attitude towards the 
Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Restoration any more acceptable, or 
any less silly such a remark as that 
Busby, head master of Westminster 
School, ‘‘ had one idea in view only: 
his object in life was to make a Royalist 
of every Westminster boy, no matter 
whether he had brains or not .... He 
saw to it that every boy in the school 
slogged and slaved at subjects cal- 
culated to bring his mind to a high 
level.” 

Such examples are, unfortunately, 
only too typical, and more trivial 
absurdities, as the connection of cat- 
burglars with Wren’s inspection of 
the roof of Westminster Abbey, might 
be many times multiplied. The effect 
is, as has been said, of a somewhat 
gossiping personally conducted tour 
rather than a really penetrative his- 
torical or biographical study. It may 
appeal to those who do not resent this 
and like to take their learning lightly, 
and the thirty-five photographs and 
reproductions are certainly excellent. 

GEOFFREY WEST. 
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SELECTED FICTION 


BRAVE NEW WORLD, by Aldous 
Huxley. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Atpous HuxLey’s new novel is 
definitely a disappointment—the least 
of the many good things he has given 
us. As prophecy it is merely fantastic ; 
as satire it overshoots the mark (if 
indeed there 7s a mark); as a story it 
lacks interest. It is, in fact, an elab- 
orate and somewhat tedious joke. 
And what else? There are signs, alas, 
that Mr. Huxley would have us take 
his satire seriously, would have us 
applaud him as he pelts with ridicule, 
damns with ironical praise, one scien- 
tific Aunt Sally after another. The 
book’s intention seems to be suggested 
in the passage from Nicolas Berdiaeff 
quoted on the fore-page : 


Les utopies apparaissent comme 
bien plus réalisables qu’on ne le 
croyait autrefois. Et nous nous 
trouvons actuellement devant une 
question bien autrement angoissante : 
Comment éviter leur réalisation défin- 


itive? . . . Les utopies sont réalis- 
ables. La vie marche vers les 
utopies. Et peut-étre un _ siécle 


nouveau commence-t-il, un siécle ot 
les intellectuels et la classe cultivée 
réveront aux moyens d’éviter les 
utopies et de retourner a une société 
non utopique, moins “‘ parfaite”’ et 
plus libre. 


“Perhaps,” if you like. There is much 
virtue in “perhaps”. But nothing is 
more grotesquely improbable than that 
the world will ever be so efficiently 
ordered, and human beings so accur- 
ately conditioned and controlled, that 
all our present spiritual values will be 
meaningless to us. This is the state of 
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affairs in Mr. Huxley’s Brave New 
World. The human foetus is now 
produced in the laboratory and grows | 
in a bottle. Sexual intercourse is — 
unrestricted and without significance. 
The words Mother and Father are 
obscene. There are five (chemically | 
determined) types of human being, 
from the Alpha to the Epsilon. 

The favourite sentimental song 
in this particular year of “Our 
Ford ”’ is “‘ Bottle of mine ”’ : : 


Bottle of mine, it’s you I’ve always wanted! — 
Bottle of mine, why was I ever decanted? | 

Skies are blue inside of you, 

The weather's always fine; 
For 
There ain't no bottle in all the world 
Like that dear little Bottle of mine. 
Into this world the author brings a 
young man called John, who has been 
born and brought up in one of those — 
Savage Reservations which exist in 
places held to be not worth the trouble 
of civilizing. From the point of view 
of satire—for satire is nothing if not — 
didactic—this does not help us much. © 
Between John and the typical Alpha 
or Beta there is precious little to choose: _ 
they represent opposite extremes of 
folly. John is a psychological mess : 
he has an uneasy conscience, he is a — 
raging prude, he has a powerful appetite — 
for self-mortification. It is impossible 
that Mr. Huxley should intellectually — 
approve of John, of whom the best — 
that can be said is that he loved his 
mother with maniacal extravagance 
and had assimilated into his own 
speech many of the utterances of 
Shakespeare. Yet if we were to unravel 
all the implications of this allegory I 
fancy we should find reason for 


. 
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supposing that Mr.Huxleyis at one with 
John in respect of certain important 
opinions or sentiments: that physical 
pain is good for the soul, that discom- 
fort is a holier state than comfort, that 
pleasure is a necessary evil. The other 
novels of Mr. Huxley suggest that 
ordinary human nature (of which there 
happens to be no example in Brave 
New World) is something for which he 
has small admiration and much 
contempt. Angry puritan as he is, 
he can never forgive himself and _ his 
fellows for being, among other things, 
animals. I am inclined to prophesy 
that within ten years, unless mean- 
while he becomes reconciled to our sad 
condition, he will be received, with loud 
‘applause from the faithful, into the 
bosom of the Church of Rome. 


GERALD BULLETT. 
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SHIRLEY SANZ, by V. S. Pritchett. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. PRITCHETT is an exciting writer. 
He has all the qualities of a novelist 
now, it seems to me, except one—the 
sense of proportion. He is restless, 
brilliant, alert, intuitive, electric almost 
in his observation and the shock with 
which he imparts it. As he writes he 
lives for the minute. His feeling for 
character and landscape and their inter- 
action goes in flashes ; again and again 
the surprising image, the right word 
is stabbed on paper. Almost every 
page of Shirley Sanz is better than the 
whole book—I do not mean that liter- 
ally, but it is a novel that advances 
more by the accumulation of its par- 
ticular qualities than by any real moves 
ment in the mind of the author. Thus, 
the change of scene from London to 


THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF | 


HENRY VIill 


By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN 


A vigorous and provocative life of Henry by one of the fore- 
“most Elizabethan scholars of the day. Mr. Chamberlin not 
only examines in great detail the vexed question of whether 


Henry suffered from venereal disease, by bringing medical 
records and medical opinions to bear on it, but also corrects 
many misconceptions of the king’s life and character which 
have appeared in other biographies. The reader of this book 


will feel he is looking at Henry VIII as he really was. It is 
one of the most important historical biographies published 
for many years. 

| Illustrated 18s. net 
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Spain gives Mr. Pritchett a new start, 
afresh deal as it were with his char- 
acters who are distributed anew, and 
he builds up on his previous score. The 
comic, shabby boarding-house in 
Bloomsbury is forgotten for its counter- 
part in the derelict Anglo-Spanish 
society of Nerida (both, by the way, 
extremely vivid). Even the alternation 
of the lives of two women, Shirley 
whom one begins by liking and ends 
by ignoring, and Cynthia who is at 
first pathetic and disgusting but after- 
wards astonishingly becomes attractive 
—even this reversal of interest, which is 
the central theme of the book, shows 
Mr. Pritchett’s need of change, for 
obviously it was not his intention that 
we should give up Shirley. 

But when that has been said, how 
good Mr. Pritchett is, what a devilish 
eye he has! This is a London twilight : 

“You do know a lot of funny 
places, Lewis ’’, said Shirley, looking 

. at the narrow, slum street. There 
was a man blowing a cornet as if 
to burst the medals from his chest 
and to put heart into a sky which 
was cut out like a well-worn, grey 
and yellow stage effect at the end of 

a street. London counting its 

coppers and saying to Aphrodite, the 

lank waitress, ‘ A nice bit of sky miss, 
please’, as it might ask for ‘a nice 
cup o’ tea’. 

“London”, Lewis said, picking 
up Shirley’s case again and following 
her into the restaurant, ‘‘ always does 
its best ‘ at the price ’.” 

He has an eye for places, people, the 
contrasts of sex and nationality, for 
moods, and conversations shifting from 
doorstep to bedroom (an afterthought 
shouted from one’s bath), which picks 
out unusually what is habitual in life. 


But Shirley Sanz is chiefly remarkable. 


for its portraits of women. I do not 
know any other novelist who has 
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Mr. Pritchett’s unsentimental insight |/ 
into the moods of feminine character. 
Shirley and Cynthia, one romantic (but 
practical enough in first hooking her 
man), the other cynical (yet, after all > 
her second-best affairs, possessed by | 
adventure and an ironical love of life), 
are portrayed with a richness of texture 
which astonished me. Without turn-— 
ing the page from which I have already 
quoted, I come on this (a young girl 
forcing an elopement) : 
“Lewis ”’, she said, putting her § 
arms on his shoulder and pressing 
against him, ‘‘ it would be awful for 
me if you stopped loving me”. 
He put down the case and drew _ 
his hands under her arms; holding — 
her till she was frightened that some- _ 
one would come in and see, he said, © 
“Yes, wouldn’t it, but I have just — 
begun. But you are going back to ~ 
your mother all the same ”’. ; 
As she walked out of the building © 
before him, she felt his gaze upon her. 
She was excited. She sprang into | 
the waiting taxi, laughing. She © 
seized his hand. “Oh! Oh!” she 
sang. “Iam going with you”. She — 
bounced up and down on the seat to © 
fascinate him. 
“You are not”, he said, half 
admiring her desperate joy. “ag 
“Yes, yes, yes’, she said, digging 
her nails into his leg. (God will let © 
it happen !) 
I must read this book again. 
G. W. STONIER. 


—=—=—=————_—_———— 


THE FOUNTAIN, by Charles Morgans — 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


IT is more than two years since Mr. 
Morgan gave us his Portrait in a 
Mirror. That was a fine novel; but 
The Fountain is far finer. Indeed, 
what novel is there of recent years 


- which, in dignity of theme, sensitiveness 


ab ~~ 


f handling, and richness of con- 
nt, is its equal? The mind goes 
ack to Turgenev for comparison. 
riefly, Mr. Morgan’s theme is a 
lan’s attempt to attain invulnerability 
y the cultivation of the life of the 
dirit: his hero wishes ‘‘ to be as the 
ods are, to be invulnerable, to be 
ill”. The Fountain is, then, a philo- 
yphical novel and it would be beside 
ne point to complain that it moves 
owly, is somewhat scant of incident, 
nd inclines too freely to soliloquy. 
he drama here is of the spirit and, as 
ich, depends mainly upon the develop- 
vent of character (not necessarily 
2 action) for its significance. Not 
hat Mr. Morgan cannot achieve the 
rama of incident when he so desires. 


Alison, finding himself interned in 
lolland during the War, determined to 
se his enforced confinement at 
Vierickerschans in cultivating the life 
f the spirit: “ringed about by guns 
nd delivered from the pressure of 
xistence ’’ he felt free to create a new 
fe within himself. He sent for his 
ooks: the mystics, saints and philo- 
ophers should help him. But his 
sllow officers thought only of escape 
nd so, willy-nilly, he was drawn 
way from books into the life of 
ction. Eventually, they were all 
semoved from the fort and Alison 
yund himself installed in a tower of 
he van Leyden’s castle at Enkendaal. 
fere, he thought, ‘“‘I shall live in an 
nclosed freedom without need or 
ossibility of escape’’. But living at 
he castle was Julie Narwitz, once his 
oung pupil in England and now 
iarried to a German: she entered the 
ower and “‘ the world came with her ”’. 
. passionate love for Julie was there- 
gre the next victor over the contem- 
lative life. There was, Alison sup- 
osed, no alternative but flight and so 
e took lodgings in a nearby village ; 
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but letters passed between him and 
Julie (surely some of the finest letters 
in modern fiction ?) and he returned to 
the castle to take her for mistress. 
Then it was that Narwitz came home 
from the Front, broken in body, soon 
to die. Powerfully, in the chapters 
which follow, the author shows the 
torn allegiances of the girl and the 
heroic stature of her husband ; for, as 
Alison was soon to learn, Narwitz had 
achieved in action and in suffering an 
invulnerability far greater than his 
own. On his deathbed, in complete 
self-abnegation, Narwitz voluntarily 
unites the lovers who eventually go to 
England, there to begin life over again. 

But such an analysis can give no idea 
of the scope of this memorable and 
beautiful novel ; its effect depends less 
upon the action of the plot than upon 
its author’s ability to evoke the 
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mysterious influences which, like guard- 
ian angels, hover over the battling 
flesh and spirit. This ability—like 
the power to capture those elusive 
moments of life when the body seems 
to have floated away and, seen through 
the eyes of the spirit, life poises in an 
eternal ecstacy so vivid that hereafter 
a bud, a streak of sunlight, a tilt of the 
head will be ample to bring it to life 
again—-Mr. Morgan has in plenty. He 
has scholarship too, and artistry ; and 
in his craftsmanship there is something 
of the poet : 

“You are the death of another 
winter in me” [writes Alison]. “I 
looked for peace in solitude ; it was 
thronged with prides and delusions. 
I looked for truth within myself alone, 
but the truth, which is in all men, 
was frozen deep in me and I had no 
sun to discover it. Now, because you 
love me, the winter of my soul moves 
from me and solitude is emptied of 
great perils. There is no surprise 
more magical than the surprise of 
being loved; it is God’s finger on 
man’s shoulder... The beauty of this 
world is comprehended in you and the 
beauty of another pre-figured. You 
are all the seasons of mercy. And 
because, like the seasons you will 
pass from me, each hour that I am 
with you will have the double bliss 
of memory and experience ”’. 

“The Fountain” is a book to give 
thanks for, again and again. 
C. HENRY WARREN. 


THE PURITAN, by Liam O’Flaherty. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
EVENSONG, by Beverley Nichol 
Cape. 7s. 6d. ae 


THE technical excellence of the modern 
novel is very great. At no period can 
it have reached so high an average 
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level. There is a finish, a neatnes: 
(sometimes indistinguishable from slickt 
ness) about ninety-nine out of a hundre 
of the rising flood of new novels: 
Briefly, novelists have learned thet 
trade only too well. The actual writing 
may be undistinguished, the character 
of no account, the situations faked: i 
the emotions dishonest, but—ninety; 
nine times out of a hundred—the whol 
runs smoothly, the parts click inte}. 
their places, and the finished produc} 
is an eminently readable, entertaining: 
and efficient story. It may be captioua}, 
to add that it is not literature. Some} 
where in the process—of conceiving 034, 
of writing the book—a miracle failect, 
to happen. Wit, invention, colourt 
charm, incident—all may be in evidence: 
but of the peculiar excitement ow, 
literature there is. not a trace. Is} 
literature a question of degree or ow 
kind? If I plump for the second} 
hypothesis, it may be because I liked 
order and definite standards. | 

The further point, and one more} 
interesting to the reader, would be=} 
When is a novel literature? There is 
no short answer to this question, which 
is nearly a fair knock-out. [A working: 
critic may be allowed to use a working; 
definition.] If the novelist’s chief con= 
cern has been the working-out of a# 
given plot by means of a given number! 
of set characters, the result will be: 
entertaining or not, according to the: 
skill with which the wires have been! 
manipulated, but it will not be litera-- 
ture. If, on another hand, the novelist’s ¢ 
first and real concern has been toi 
discover the springs of action, to; 
satisfy himself,so far as he can, why’ 
a man with such and such qualities : 
commits the deeds he does, to give: 
an account as honest as his best} 
endeavour allows of the actions, emo-. 
tions, and purposes of the characters 
of his book, then he has been occupying 
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mself with the proper concern of 
erature. His quarry has been life 
1d not—or not only—a good story. 
Having with the word “‘ life ” begged 
le question, let me escape to my two 
mtrasted examples. The Puritan is 
1 exciting story. It is a great deal 
ore. Mr. O’Flaherty did not set out 
tell the story of a murder from the 
oments before the deed to the moment 
hen the guilty man is alone in his cell. 
€ was after something a great deal 
btler and more difficult—the working 
the murderer’s mind of a fanatic 
uritanism which itself is only the 
iannel into which he forces his 
ustrated passion, jealousy, and vanity. 
€ is not only writing a book; he is 
1 a voyage of discovery. His dis- 
eries reach past the murderer to 
rvey the progress in a freed Ireland 
that side of Roman Catholicism 
hich exhibits the worst excesses of 
ulvinism. He reaches deeper—to the 
ightful paradox of Puritanism itself, 
y the grim logic of which a creed 
oted in the exaltation of self-denial 
id asceticism bears a fruit of cruelty, 
version, fear, and all the other 
fisted vices born of repressed desire 
id jealousy. Francis Ferriter per- 
ades himself that in murdering 
sresa he is the instrument of divine 
mgeance. He regards the murder 
the first blow struck in a holy war 
‘inst sexual vice. During the day 
at follows the act he realises slowly 
at he has been the dupe, first of the 
rsons who have exploited his fana- 
‘ism for political ends, and finally of 
; own passions. He killed Teresa 
cause he desired her and could not 
ve her. The action of the book 
kes place between one midnight and 
e next. During that short time the 
ind and spirit of Francis Ferriter 
ve passed the stages of his gradual 
f-knowledge, ending in the final 
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breakdown. This inner journey takes 
place while his body climbs the stairs 
after the murder, sleeps, drags itself 
to a newspaper office, to his sister’s 
house, to the confessional, and to the 
arms of a slum harlot. In the end it 
is not the murdered who is condemned, 
it is an aspect of life. Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
writing is equal to the task he set it. 
Evensong makes a very interesting 
story of the humours of an ageing 
prima donna. Irela angry, jealous, 
coaxing, miserly, brave, is a figure too 
life-like to be Hollywood as Hollywood 
is. It is more like the talking-picture 
of a singer’s life that might result if 
Hollywood had the sense to commission 
a writer of Mr. Nichol’s wit and taste 
to make it for them. But what hap- 
pened, and when, to the very young 
author of Prelude? STORM JAMESON. 


DISCOVERING 
OURSELVES 


AVIEW OF THE HUMAN MIND 
AND HOW IT WORKS 


By Edward A. Strecker, M.D., and 
Kenneth E. Appel, PhD. M.D. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Why are we as we are? All around us 
we see people, perfectly normal in most 
respects, yet handicapped by some 
mental quirk that sets them off as 
slightly different, or odd, or irritable, 
or jealous, or fearful, or inferior. Back 
of all these commonplace phenomena 
of everyday life there are underlying 
causes to which the trained psychiatrist 
attaches a deep significance. Need we 
continue to be this way ? The authors 
say that we can change ourselves, but 
only after we have learned the causes of 
our trouble. Drs. Strecker and Appel 
approach the subject in a way that will 
appeal to student and layman alike, 
bringing to bear on the whole problem 
their deep scientific knowledge and 
experience in dealing with people. 
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WEDLOCK, by Jacob Wassermann. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


THE LABYRINTH, by Ina Seidel. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


It is not often the good fortune of a 
reviewer to receive for criticism two 
books so widely different from one 
another as the two here under consider- 
ation, yet both of more than usually 
high standard. Each of these books is 
by an author of repute, Herr Wasser- 
mann being rightly regarded as one of 
Germany’s leading novelists, while Frau 
Seidel has to her credit three volumes 
of verse which have won high praise. 
By contrast with Herr Wassermann’s 
Olympian solemnity, her Mercurial, 
poetic intuition gives, perhaps, a touch 
of beauty, more than a hint of an im- 
passioned yet not unbridled fire, which 
makes the tragedy of George Forster the 
more appealing and overwhelming com- 
pared with the near tragedy that befell 
Herr Wassermann’s hero, Friedrich 
Laudin. Let us not forget, however, 
that Mercury too was an Olympian. 
Apart from their technical excellence, 
each of these books is rounded off by the 
best possible of conclusions ; Wedlock 
presumably because its author willed it 
so, The Labyrinth because, being not 
entirely fiction, the appropriate tragedy 
was predetermined. In either case one 
is glad that it isso. Herr Wassermann, 
preoccupied with the ghastly failures in 
matrimony that play havoc with the 
life of Laudin, a great divorce court 
lawyer, might so easily have gone the 
way that Hardy went in Jude the 
Obscure ; Frau Seidel, equally, might 
have failed, and rescued Forster from 
the obscure fate that overtook the man 
who had won fame with Captain Cook 
in the Resolution. The pitfalls, how- 
ever, are avoided. The nightmare 
gloom of Wedlock is both lightened and 
redeemed when Laudin, suddenly 
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brought to his senses in the midst of 
headlong course of folly likely to rej 
both his career and his life, is deflect 
from career and perdition by his wii} 
Forster, dying forgotten and alos} 
having reached the centre of ti 
Labyrinth where the Minotaur wa: 
bellowing, finds that the maze dissolw 
and he is free, though his traged@}! 
none the less complete. 

Either of these books is worthy 
as much space to itself as can here // 
devoted to the two. Each is the wo 
of infinite labour. Herr Wassermanr 
one feels, is fully qualified to write: 
vast treatise on matrimony, and tz 
intricacies of the action in Wedloc 
centring as it doesround the almost fat 
infatuation of the mentally divide 
Laudin for Luise Dercum with ho 
dazzling but inconstant genius, provic 
a setting for the author’s knowledg) 
which is as enthralling as it is harrov} 
ing. Harrowing it is, indeed, to witnes 
Laudin patiently yet vainly dissectin 
his soul, while others (portrayed in le 
detail but with no less of a master 
skill) suffer all about him. 

Frau Seidel must have labourei 
equally to reproduce in such satisfyim 
completeness the life of the eighteentt 
century. Excellent as her portraituz! 
is, of the Forsters, father and son, © 
the taciturn and indomitable Cook, 6: 
Therese, George Forster’s “ Ariadne + 
who did not guide him out of thi 
Labyrinth, these portraits gain enormm 
ously in strength from their vivid 
existence im their period, not againsy 
that period’s background. If the sectior 
devoted to Forster’s childhood is mor 
intimate in its appeal than the rest, yer 
the brilliance of the author’s achieve! 
ment is as complete and all-pervading 
in this book as the seal of Her 
Wassermann’s powerful intellect iq 
imprinted on every page of his work. 

JouN LINNELL. 
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THE BRIAND I KNEW unl 
By WICKHAM STEED Gy 


HE world has lost a great revolutionary. The nas: nao 
at which he consciously aimed was that involved by 
the substitution of the idea of peace for the idea of war. 

He died not knowing if an affirmative answer can yet be 
given to the question whether humanity will be ripe for 
peace, and worthy of peace, on the hither side of another 
world convulsion. 

I remember a conversation I had with him at Geneva during 
the early days of September, 1928. The Briand-Kellogg Pact 
for the renunciation of war had just been signed in Paris. The 
Assembly of the League of Nations had been in session for 
forty-eight hours. No delegate had cared to open the dis- 
_ cussion on the report of the Secretary-General. There was, 
in fact, a strike of orators, a thing without precedent at Geneva. 
Nevertheless, a considerable event, the outlawry of war, had 
just occurred. I had anticipated enthusiastic scenes and 
what I found was an embarrassed silence. 

At the door of the Assembly Lobby in the Hotel Victoria 
where the Assembly was then sitting, I met M. Briand, accom- 
panied by M. Politis, the delegate of Greece. 

‘Well, what do you say about it?’ M. Briand asked. 

*< It’s the most interesting Assembly that I’ve ever attended ”’, 
I replied. 

“‘ Interesting ? How? You don’t hear a dog bark.” 

‘“‘ Exactly, M. le Président. That is what is interesting. 
You are all afraid of peace.” 

*<T have never been afraid of it. Why do you think the 
others are?” 

‘“‘ For nearly ten years past the delegates to the Assembly 
have come here to talk of peace—and to think of war. They 
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are afraid of war, no doubt, and they are always thinking 
about it. They believe that war may come through this or 
that hole in the Covenant ; and they cry: ‘ Quick, stop up 
that hole!’ So they’ve got their eyes fixed upon war, and 
they turn their backs upon peace, which they conceive of 
solely as non-war. Then suddenly comes your Briand- 
Kellogg Pact, with its message, ‘No more war!’ They are 
disconcerted. They miss their regular job, and they don’t 
know what to say.” 

“Tt is true’, said M. Briand. ‘‘ The renunciation of war 
is a revolution.” 

‘‘ What reassures me in your own case, M. le Président”, © 
I replied, ‘‘ is that you have too fine a past as an old revolu-_ 
tionary not to be perfectly comfortable in these new circum- | 
stances.” i 

‘‘ M. le Président is no revolutionary ”’, interjected M. Politis. | 
“On the contrary, he is a true conservative, for he wants to — | 
conserve peace.” 

“‘T dare say,’ I replied. “‘ But I first met M. Aristide Briand 
in the editor’s room of the Petite République, ‘ Journal Socialiste 
Révolutionnaire ’, editor, M. Alexandre Millerand, about the 
end of 1895, if I mistake not. It is even possible that he was 
assistant editor. You, M. Politis, did not then frequent the 
rue Montmartre, nursery of statesmen.” 

M. Briand laughed heartily. ‘‘ It’s a good past to have had ”, 
he said. ‘ Let’s talk of this revolutionary peace.” 

We talked much about it, then and later. His whole mind, 
with its wide horizons, was illuminated by this idea. Later 
on, during a journey from Geneva to Paris, in his ministerial 
carriage, he recalled all the revolutionary and other personages 
whom we knew in the ‘‘ rue Montmartre ”’ about the end of 
last century. No one who has not heard M. Briand tell the 
stories of his youth has ever known the man, who was one of 
the most fascinating talkers of modern France. 

In the last few years disappointments, constant vilification, 
the mortifications of politics had somewhat embittered his 
spirit. The atlair of the Anschluss a year ago seemed to 
him an act of treachery, a stab in the back. It is the authors 
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of that ill-omened project who are eporsible for {5 tenth, 
; who struck him to the heart. The best artisan of Bi 
_ certainly some right not to expect that traitor blow. 3 it! 
_ he was no longer the Briand we had known. 
_ For one moment he was himself again. In the speech 
_ which he made at the Assembly at Geneva in September last 
_he found again the accent of his great days. If he confined 
_ himself to outlining his thoughts rather than developing them 
_ it was because he knew that the “i’s ” would be dotted and the 
“t’s” crossed next day by M. de Meclariade, and that he would 
thus avoid some of the traps which were already being laid 
for him by his adversaries in Paris. The germ of Briand’s 
whole thought, however, is to be found in that speech. 
_ After speaking of security as the indispensable condition of 
_ disarmament and of the organization of peace he said : 


With regard to security some progress has really been made. No one 
can deny it. The man who stands at this tribune has done all in his power 
to increase the sum of security ; the Pact of Paris was conceived with this 
intention ; certain tasks to which you have devoted yourselves and on which 
you are still engaged are calculated to increase guarantees of this sort. 


War is a crime, declared the nations which signed the Pact of Paris. 
Until then, it should not be forgotten, war remained, in certain circum- 
stances, a lawful means of settling the differences between peoples: it is 
awful to think that, in our day, war could be considered a normal means of 
ending the discussions which might arise between nations. The Pact of 
Paris declared that it is wicked to resort to it, that it constitutes a crime 
against humanity. All the nations which signed this Pact declared that 
they renounced the intention of taking the fatal step of precipitating war. 
That is something : morally, it is a successful result. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that we cannot disguise from:ourselves that there are still cases in which 
war may breakout. That is forgotten. If it is right not to let this thought 
hypnotize us, it is not less an eventuality which should engage our reflection. 


We are approaching a date upon which the eyes of the peoples are more 
and more ardently fixed. When, on February 2nd, there will be a solemn 
gathering for such a purpose of all the nations which count in the world, 
representing the highest ideal, the greatest authority, the most irresistible 
force; when they shall have met round the same table and shall have 
this double problem to face: the reduction of armaments combined with 
recourse to juridical guarantees and to sanctions of security, what will they 
do? It will be a solemn hour, and I have to say here that never will the 
nations have borneheavier responsibility. It will bea decisive hour, Will 
the nations, who can do everything, leave unanswered the terrible inter- 
rogation which still weighs us down? That is the question. 
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It will suffice for them then to say the indispensable words to complete, 


in the way of security and of mutral assistance, what has already been done ; 
it will suffice for them to say solemnly, with all the consequences that these 
words entail : 

No more war! We do not accept the posttion that, in any case, for any 


cause, in any circumstances, war, which we have nailed to the pillory as” 


a crime, shall again go unpunished. 


If the Governments at that moment pronounce these words, make this 
gesture, accomplish this act before the peoples of the earth, brushing vigor- 
ously aside all possibility of war in the future, if the unknown factors which 
weigh down our Covenant, which are like a stain upon our Pact, disappear, 
the peoples on that day may illuminate, the peoples may rejoice, the peoples 
may contemplate the possibility of a large reduction of armaments, for the 
situation will be plain, it will be clear, it will not be mortgaged by the 


frightful risk of war which still burdens the life of nations and which is one — 
of the deep-seated causes of the state of uneasiness and instability from 


which the world now suffers. 


Was the man who spoke those words a visionary or a 
prophet? The future willshow. Despite the scepticism attri- | 
buted to him, and which he sometimes seemed to flaunt, he ~ 


was, like all great revolutionaries, a man of faith. He 
certainly runs no danger of being beatified, still less canonized. 
There was no orthodoxy about him. His place among the 
servants of the idea, the apostles of truth, and therefore the 
servorum Dei, is none the less assured. . a 


oe . . ' = 
- To serve the cause of truth courage is needed. Briand was. 


aman of courage. It happened that in the early days of 
March, 1916, when he was Prime Minister, I lunched with 
him at the Quai d’Orsay. The German thrust at Verdun 
had just begun. Douaumont had been taken. Pétain was 
painfully improvising the system of defence which was to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the world. Upon Briand fell all 
the political responsibility for the surprise, all the anguish that 
tormented the hearts of the French and their Allies. I never 
saw him more calm, more smiling in the certainty of final 
victory, more resolved to hold out to the end. He even had 
the courage—rare at that time—to allow foreign journalists to 
go and see things as they were, and to tell the world what 
they had seen. 

He was not without faults. His knowledge of foreign 
nations was far from perfect. About the United States, and 
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_ about Anglo-American relations he was often mistaken. These 
_ faults he made good by the liveliness of his intelligence, the 
_ delicacy of his instinct, and the confidence, not to say affection, 
_ that he inspired in the statesmen of other countries with whom 
he had to deal. In loving M. Briand they learned to love 
France. 
_ He is no longer with us. May others carry on his work ! 
_ If his disappearance makes France the poorer, and with her 
all those who saw in him the embodiment of what is best in 
French genius to-day—devotion to peace—is not this loss, 
this sense of bereavement, a proof that civilized humanity 
will always look to France for an ideal above the uninspiring 
dreams of political economy, a goal, even though distant, 
towards which the peoples may resolutely go forward in faith 
and hope? 


BRITAIN’S NAVAL POLICY 
Some Dangers and Delusions 


By ApmiRAL Sik HERBERT RICHMOND, K.C.B. 


I 


N the mass of undigested matter which is served up to the ~ 
public concerning naval disarmament there are many — 
important fallacies. "To a few of these I propose to direct _ 

attention, for they are important, and, as far as I have seen, — 


they succeed in passing muster as actual facts. 


One of the most prominent, which has figured largely in 


recent proposals, is that some vessels are of an “ aggressive ” 


character, as distinguished, presumably, from others whose 


character is defensive. In order, therefore, that nations shall 
not be able to attack, it is proposed that the construction of 
these “‘ aggressive ”’ vessels shall be prohibited. 

It is difficult to imagine how any man who has made even a 
superficial study of the problem of defence, whether on land 
or sea, is able to persuade himself that some instruments are 
“ ageressive ’, some “‘ defensive’. Nevertheless, it is done. 
The first instance which has come under my notice is that of 
the affirmation of the Admiralty in 1927, at Geneva, that 
cruisers armed with eight-inch guns should be considered as 
“offensive ”, and those with guns of not more than six-inch 
calibre as “defensive”. Since then the idea has gained 
ground, and we now see well-meaning people urging the 
abolition of all “‘ aggressive” or “‘ offensive” types of ship : 
and the worst of these is what is called the “ battleship ”. 


II 


What is a battleship? She is simply the most powerful 
ship that can be constructed, a ship in which the qualities of 
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“speed, manceuvrability fad ubiquity have been purposely 
surrendered to gain hitting power and, with that, to withstand 
| hitting power from her like. Forty years ago they were ships 
of under 10,000 tons—some as low as 4,000. To-day, owing 
to causes familiar to most people which can be summed up in 

the word “‘ competition ”, the battleship has reached 35,000 

tons. But what zs she? What object does she fulfil ? 

The great object in all operations of war is to obtain a con- 
centration of strength, at the decisive point, superior to the 
concentration of the enemy. Hence, force is massed. At sea, 
these massings of force are called “fleets”. In the past one 
saw masses of galleys, as at Salamis or Lepanto. Later, the 
mass was made up of larger ships, science having enabled men 
to construct them. Then there were three-deckers and two- 
deckers, one of the former being roughly calculated as equal 
to two of the latter in battle. As ships considerably smaller 
could not stand up to these, so vessels which had earlier been 
stationed in the battle formation—‘‘the line ’’—ships of 
twenty guns, forty, and finally sixty—were no longer classed 
as ““ ships of the line of battle ” : that is “ battleships’’. 
Thus the “ battleship ” has been nothing more than a con- 
venient form in which to bring about a concentrationofstrength. 

The fleet, or, as the French call it, “‘ the army at sea’, was a 

concentration of as many units as possible of the most powerful 

type: and this was the case with all fleets from the biremes 
and triremes of Athens, Corinth or Rome, to the quinqueremes 
of Carthage, the galleys and galleases of the Mediterranean 
city states, the Barbary privateers, the Navy of Provence, the 
fleets of three- and two-deckers or of ironclads. 

Are we, then, to suppose that concentration denotes an 

‘* offensive ”’ character, and that it is because force, in a battle 

fleet, is concentrated, that the battleship is classed as offensive 

or aggressive? Surely not; for defence no less demands 
concentration. For long the city states of the Mediterranean, 
divided in their mutual jealousies, refused to combine: and 
while they refused, a new and dangerous Power launched its 
fleets, bent on conquest: the Turk. It was not until, sinking 
their differences, these States combined that they succeeded in 
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sinking the Turk and protecting the Western world from Islam. 
Concentration was an essential pre-requisite of the defence of 
Christendom, not a means of offence. 

If it is not the act of concentration that denotes aggression, 
is aggressive character due to the manner in which concen- 
tration is effected? In 1803 war broke out between England 
and France. The army of Napoleon was assembled to invade 
England. The “ battle fleets ” of England watched the fleets 
of France, and with what object ? To defend England. They 
conducted no offensive against France, for the simple reason 
that no possible offensive action was open to them, though 
they covered a minor counter-offensive in the West Indies. 
In Mahan’s ringing words, those storm-tossed ships, out of 
sight, stood between Napoleon and the dominion of the world. 

True as this may be, it may be retorted that the aggressive 
character is not removed, for the enemy had an offensive 
intention of invasion. ‘That, however, does not render those 
three- and two-deckers inherently ‘‘ aggressive”’. Sweep 
them away—does invasion become impossible? Were Cesar 
or William I unable to invade England because they possessed 
no “‘ aggressive’ great ships? Obvious'y the idea is absurd. 

The conception of the battleship as an inherently aggressive 
type of ship appears to derive from the idea that offensive 
character is determined by size, or by gun power. The 
curious, indeed ingenuous, plea of the Admiralty of 1927 for 
the harmless, because defensive, 7,000 ton, six-inch cruiser, in 
contradistinction to the 10,000 ton, eight-inch cruiser seems to 
have arisen from that notion, for it could have no other. Yet 
if there be one form of naval warfare which at least has all the 
appearance of an aggressive character it is war upon shipping— 
commerce destruction. Which vessels have done the greatest 
injury in this guerre-de-cause which cost us, in eight years of 
each of our great wars, about three thousand sail of merchant 
ships? They wete the privateer, the frigate—even the armed 
boats: and in the late war their successors were the small 
vessels of about 4,000 tons, the armed merchant vessels, and 
the submarines. It was not the Scharnhorsts, the Bliichers 
and the Liitrows which played havoc with British and Allied 
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—and neutral—shipping, but these others, the small vessels. 
Yet according to the strange qualification on the basis of size 
the big vessels would be forbidden because they are aggressive ; 
the lesser, being defensive, would survive. 

How impossible it is to make a distinction between 
“offensive”? and ‘defensive’? may be indicated from an 
actual experience. In the war of the American Revolution the 
colonists had no navy and, of course, no battleships. Were 
they deprived of the power of aggression? Far from it. 
They fitted out privateers in vast numbers. According to an 
American authority, no less than two thousand vessels, armed 
with one thousand eight hundred guns and manned by seventy 
thousand seamen, put to sea in the course of that war. They 
preyed on British commerce. This, at least, was surely an 
aggressive act. They appeared in the Channel, in the Irish 
sea, off the Scottish coast, in the Mediterranean, off St. Helena, 
in the West Indies, off the African coast. Ubiquitous, they 
created a demand for ubiquity in defence. Very many British 
frigates and other vessels were needed to escort the numerous 
convoys or cruise off the landfalls. And what was the 
result ? 

If there was one material or essential necessary to the colonists 
it was gunpowder. They could manufacture little themselves 
and therefore must import nearly all the finished explosive 
and much of the saltpetre needed. If powder could not 
reach them, either directly or by capture from the store ships 
of the British, the American army could not fight. Washington 
knew it. George III knew it. The Admiralty were perfectly 
well acquainted with the need of stopping ships carrying powder 
between Europe or St. Eustatius and the colonial ports. But 
they could not stop them. The American Revolution, like 
the battle of Waterloo, was, as a recent writer has remarked, 
a “damned close thing’’. But for the diversionary attack 
upon British trade by the small vessels, which absorbed so vast 
a number of the British cruising craft, those powder runners 
would have had far less success: and at critical points of the 
campaign, when everything depended upon supplies of powder, 
even a shipload might turn the scale. 
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Surely the absurdity of attempting to characterize certain 
ships as “ offensive ” and others as “ defensive ”? is obvious ? 
It is not the instrument, but the service upon which she is 
employed, to which the adjective must be applied. If it 
should be that there are vessels which are wholly unable to do 
anything but contribute to defence, tactically or strategically, 
they are a novelty in war. There are ample of the best of 
reasons for reducing the size of the largest ships and indeed of 
all classes: but there are none whatever for “ abolishing 
battleships ” on the score of their being offensive, even if it 
were possible to “ abolish ” battleships ; which it is not. For 
the next sized ship down the scale becomes, automatically, 
the battleship. In a fleet composed of destroyers, those 
destroyers themselves would be the ships with which the 
battles were fought—the “‘ battle ships ’’, as the small cruisers 
were the “‘ battleships ”’ at the battle of the Yalu. 


III 


The next fallacy which also had its origin in London, 
under the zgis of the Admiralty of 1930, consisted in an 
‘assumption that a reduction could be made in the British 
| destroyer flotillas if the French submarine flotilla were reduced. 
This vagary is to be found in two memoranda of the late 
Gover. tuent :-— 

“ The size and total tonnage of the destroyer class must largely depend 
on the size and tonnage of the submarine class. . . . Its (the Govern- 
ment’s) present programme will ultimately consume 200,000 tons, 


but this can be reduced if the submarine programmes of other Powers are 
similarly reduced.’’* 


As a result of the Conference, the destroyer tonnage was 
reduced to 150,000 ; the French submarine tonnage, however, 
stood at 81,989 tons. Hence, a year later, another memorandum 
appeared :— 

“The members of the British Commonwealth of Nations maintain that 
this figure of 81,989 tons is too high in relation to their destroyer tonnage 


of 150,000 tons. . . . Should it not be possible at the 1932 Conference 
to arrive at a satisfactory equilibrium between French submarine tonnage 


* Memoranda on the position at the Lond 
OS eer Pp ondon Conference, 1930. . . . February 4th, 
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and British destroyer tonnage, the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations will retain their right to make such increase as they may 
judge necessary in their destroyer figure of 150,000 tons.’’* 


In both of these memoranda it is implicit that the destroyer 
strength of the Empire is so far governed by the strength of the 
submarine force of another Power, that reductions in the latter 
would permit reductions in the former. This assumption fails 
wholly to take account of the existence of a not unimportant 
class of vessel—the destroyers of other Powers. To anyone 
who has even the most elementary acquaintance with either 
strategy or the problem of defence this omission is nothing 
short of amazing. 

The latest returns of Fleets of the World (Cmd 4005) 
informs us that France has 61 destroyers and 13 “ leaders ” 
built, and 18 leaders building : g2 vessels. ‘The 150,000 tons 
to which the London Treaty limited this Empire, whose com- 
munications all pass by sea, will give her about 110 to 120 of 
these craft. These, says Mr. Alexander, can be reduced if 
the submarines of France are reduced. Is the destroyer, then, 
in that gentleman’s opinion, merely an anti-submarine craft ? 
How, with a figure lower than that given us of 150,000 tons, 
is security to be afforded against surface attack? Or is it 
vainly imagined, in defiance of all experience and of the obvious 
facts that stare us in the face, that destroyers are innocuous ? 
Or that they are to be met by the exiguous force of 50 cruisers 
to which the Treaty of London limited this Empire, thereby 
robbing it of its security ? 

There appears to have been a complete oblivion to the 
existence of the foreign surface flotillas, or to their powers of 
offence ; and a no less complete oblivion to the very causes 
which originally brought the so-called “‘ destroyer ”’ into being. 
She was built as a counter to the French torpedo-boats—hence 
her name, ‘‘ Torpedo-boat destroyer’’. ‘Those torpedo-boats 
were stationed in a chain of ports round the French Channel 
and Mediterranean coasts. Flanking two important trade 
routes, they could sally forth singly or in bodies and sink or 


* Memoranda on the result of the negotiations with France and Italy, Feb.-March, 
1931. Signed by A. Henderson and A, V. Alexander. Omd 3812. 
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capture British shipping. Hence, out of a class called 
“Torpedo gunboats ”—which were a failure—there arose the 
new type, a larger torpedo-boat, gun-armed, the Destroyer. 

The French torpedo-boat menace disappeared when 
Germany became the danger. She had no ports flanking the 
British trade routes, and her lesser surface craft could not reach 
the route of the shipping. The torpedo-boat, therefore, went 
under water, and thus evading detection and interception, 
reached the Channel and there played her havoc. The 
destroyer was now needed to turn her attention to the torpedo- 
boat in this, her new form. Equipped with weapons apt to 
the purpose, and—after long obstruction—properly employed 
in escorting the trade, she performed her task of torpedo-boat 
destroyer successfully. 

But the fact that the torpedo-boat had to a great extent gone 
under water and become a submarine did not render enemy 
surface torpedo craft of no account, in those regions where they 
could strike the trade routes. Of these regions the most 
important was the Straits of Dover. There, a great organi- 
sation was created for blocking the straits to the enemy’s 
underwater craft. It comprised over two hundred small, 
defenceless vessels. It lay within reach of the Flemish ports 
which, owing to unpardonable neglect, had been allowed to 
become a flotilla base. JI say unpardonable, for it could have 
been foreseen. The present writer wrote as follows on 
October 13th, 1914 :-— 


“If the enemy reach the coast, as there appears to be a strong prob- 
ability that they will do, it is certain that they will wish to use the harbours 
they seize as bases for submarines. Ostende, Dunkirk, Zeebrugge and 
Boulogne would be defended with heavy guns to seaward and the activities 
of the submarines in the Channel would increase. Mining would restrict 
it, perhaps, but not sufficiently. Propose that measures should be put 
in hand at once for blocking all those and any other harbours and ren- - 
dering them unserviceable for as long as possible: also a plan for mining 
them inside and out should be got ready: so that, when evacuation 


takes Place, blocking can immediately follow before the enemy’s troops 
arrive.” 


Nothing was done. Precisely what had been anticipated 
took place. German flotillas arrived there and from thence 
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raided the straits. A considerable number of British destroyers 
and light cruisers was necessary to meet the enemy’s sallies 
in force. 3 

The Germans had but one flanking base—Ostende and 
Zeebrugge, strategically speaking, were one. To meet the 
surface attack of the Flemish flotillas demanded a large British 
force of destroyers and light cruisers. What figure, one asks, 
had the late First Lord in his mind when he proposed to reduce 
the 150,000 tons of British destroyers which would afford 
defence against possible attacks not from one port, with a 
base close at hand, but from several ports? A reduction in 
the submarine forces would not remove this danger—the very 
danger, in a more pronounced form, for which the destroyer 
was originally brought into existence. The French flotillas of 
to-day consist of vessels more powerful than the ordinary 
destroyer. . . . and they have nothing to defend. 

Disturbing as the proposal is in itself, the circumstances in 
which the public is made aware of it are not less disturbing. 
It appears over the signature of the First Lord. His expressed 
opinions on an essentially professional matter are interpreted as 
being those of the Sea Lords: for his personal opinion on 
such questions is necessarily valueless. It is almost impossible 
to imagine that the Sea Lords on his Board were so ignorant 
of their business as to be unaware of either the existence or 
the potentiality of foreign destroyer flotillas. But it is almost 
equally impossible to imagine that when a strategical propo- 
sition is made which, as_ sea-officers, they know to be 
dangerous, they would hold their peace and allow the public 
to assume that their silence implied that they considered this 
reduction compatible with security. Yet not a word of 
dissent, on the grounds of security, was uttered by them. 
Their great predecessor, Sir Frederick Richards, insisted on 
the dissent of the Sea Lords being made known in an analogous 
case, and that they should not be misrepresented as complying 
with an assumption that a certain course could be taken 
without loss of security. Was the silence of the Sea 
Lords, then, due to ignorance or diffidence of giving 
their opinions? 
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IV 


I pass to another fallacy. It is frequently asserted that one 
nation can only render itself secure by the means of armaments : 
by rendering others insecure. Armaments, therefore, merely 
create armaments, and security is never attained. Such is 
the proposition. 

Whether this assertion is true as regards land and air 
armaments is not my concern at this moment. But as regards 
the sea-armaments of the British Empire, as they have hitherto 
existed, and forming a part of a system of defence in which 
the military forces are at the lowest scale compatible with 
internal security, the assertion is unquestionably untrue. This 
country throughout the eighteenth century maintained a fleet 
superior to any other Power, upon a Two-Power standard in 
the first three-quarters of the century, rising to a higher pro- 
portion in the long war 1793-1815. By means of that fleet 
she obtained security : yet throughout all that time Britain could 
never dictate her will to another great Power. Her strength 
at sea was never considered, and never proved, a source of 
insecurity to any of her neighbours. It enabled her to defend 
what she considered her rights ; but it did not ever enable her 
to impose her will upon another Power. Nelson himself 
remarked, towards the end of his career, when his judgment 
had been ripened by extensive experience, that England never 
could decide the fate of a great Power by her sea power alone. 
She must have allies on land. 

The nineteenth century confirmed this. British sea power, 
though at times it sank unduly low, was sufficient for her 
security. Yet it threatened no one. But when it fell to a low 
ebb, as in 1840, there was a risk of war, for the very reason 
that the restraining influence of superior naval strength was 
wanting. Superiority averted war on more than one occasion. 
There can be little doubt that if her sea-power had been 
feebler, her power to defend herself insufficient, the difficulties 
which arose out of Syria, Siam and Fashoda might have been 
solved by force and enmity instead of negotiation and friend- 
ship. Yet, standing by itself, it could never render another 
Power insecure. The Declaration of Paris so weakened its 
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strength that Lord Salisbury remarked that it was henceforth 
of little weight except in defence against invasion. It did not 
enable Mr. Gladstone to insist upon the neutrality of Belgium 
being observed in 1870. Lord Salisbury, in 1887, when 
Germany was threatening France, remarked that ‘“ England 
_ could not brighten the situation, as she had absolutely no 
power to restrain either France or Germany”. A nation 
whose national strength is in such a form that it cannot even 
weigh down the scale between two belligerents is assuredly not 
one whose power renders another insecure. True, if she did 
at the same time transform herself into a great military Power, 
she would become a danger. But neither her needs of defence 
nor her national will can produce such a situation, even if it 
were financially possible ; which it is not. 

British naval force, by itself, can undoubtedly inflict injury 
upon a great continental Power: but this cannot be decisive. 
The fact that it can do injury is a deterrent to a rash or over- 
bearing policy—the numerous instances of the nineteenth 
century, and others of the eighteenth, bear testimony to this. 
But it can never be forgotten that Britain has such great stakes 
at sea, stakes out of all proportion to those of any other Power, 
that there is an even greater deterrent to her to provoke a 
quarrel. The reason is obvious. Her external commerce is 
her most important, her absolutely essential, activity. It 
constitutes a greater proportion of her trade than does that of 
other nations. Of that commerce, one hundred per cent. 
proceeds by sea, as compared with an average of fifty per cent. 
of the continental Powers ; and that commerce, to reach her, 
has to pass along the narrow waters which form the approaches 
to her major ports. Her Eastern trade has to move along 
the great inland sea, within easy reach of the naval forces of 
the other Powers: and the squadrons which must, as the 
occasion arises, defend it in those waters, must defend at 
the same time the line of communications from which the 
fighting ships themselves receive their indispensable supplies— 
a dual line of communication. ‘Those who propose what is 
called the “‘ Freedom of the Seas ” fail to understand the weighty 
deterrent which capture at sea has upon plunging into war. 
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Vv 


The question of what dictates the size of the fighting ship— 
not the so-called “‘ battleship ” in particular but the fighting 
ships independent of a particular function—bristles with falla- 
cies. Some of those I have already referred to in a small book.* 

Since that was written the forces of megalomania have taken 
refuge in new trenches. One of these is that the very largest 
ships, of not less than 35,000 tons, are essential for a Power 
which has long distances to go between its bases, or to reach its 
adversaries’ waters. This curious doctrine fails to take account 
of the existence of ships of 10,000 tons which have a greater 
endurance than that of those great ships. It fails no less to 
recognize that endurance never can be a substitute for bases. 
The old wooden ship, whose fuel was the wind and whose 
machinery for transmitting motion included the spars which, 
if injured, could be replaced wherever timber was procurable ;f 
whose endurance was measured—once the scurvy had been 
mastered—in as many weeks as that of the ships of to-day is 
measured in days, were not independent of bases. ‘The 
British fleet could not enter upon a campaign in the Mediter- 
ranean until it possessed bases. 

Finally, it must be plain that the endurance of a fleet, like 
its speed, is the endurance of the least-enduring vessel in it. 
If distances are so great that no ships of less than 35,000 tons 
can make the passage—and that is what actually seems implied 
—the plain effect is that those ships alone can proceed without 
cruisers to scout or destroyers to give the protection that the 
mighty ships still demand. 


VI 


The Naval Estimates, published this month (March), amount 
to £50 millions out of a total of £104 millions for the three 
fighting forces. ‘here appears to be a widespread impression 
that, by cutting down, great sums will become available either 
to fructify in the pockets of the citizens or to be devoted to the 
social services. Hopes are raised in the minds of those who 

* Economy and Naval Security. 


+ After a storm, M. Labourdonnais remasted snaked 
of Madagascar. sted many of his ships from the forests 
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cannot think for themselves of a lightening of the burden of 
armaments. The naval burden represents about seven per 
cent. of the National budget.* Unquestionably, every pound 
that can be saved should be saved, and a reduction to six per 
cent. or a lower figure, is to be desired, provided always that 
the object for which armaments exist—security—can still be 
obtained. But the public should not be misled into expect- 
ations of some startling relief. Those who denounce expendi- 
ture and earn applause at popular gatherings by saying that 
so many thousands a minute are spent upon armaments, or 
that so much of the national income goes in paying for past 
wars, should have some clear and reasoned ideas as to how the 
reductions are to be made. I have shown that some of the 
proposals are neither clear nor reasonable, and that some of 
them have been made with a disregard to facts that is an 
offence in the mouths of statesmen. I would commend to 
those who preach the reduction of the Navy some words of 
Burke, spoken in 1769, when a similar cry for economy—a 
cry as perfectly proper as that of to-day—was being made :— 


“ Of all the public services, that of the Navy is the one in which tam- 
pering may be the greatest danger, which can worst be supplied upon 
an emergency, and in which any failure draws after it the longest and 
heaviest train of consequences. I am far from saying that this or any 
other service ought not to be conducted with economy. But I will 
never suffer the sacred name of economy to be bestowed upon arbitrary 
defalcation and change. . . . When the author talks of savings in the 
Navy Estimates it is incumbent on him to let us know what sums he will 
cut off, and what branch of the service he deems superfluous.” 

The ‘‘ crushing burden of armaments ”’ is the theme of many 
a writer and speaker. A burden, and a burden to be relieved 
as far as it can be, armaments costing one hundred and four 
millions undoubtedly are. But let there be a sense of pro- 
portion. They are not the only burden, The £330 million of 
the Civil Services crush with three times the weight, and the 
call for economy has only resulted in an increase of twelve 


millions in their cost. 


* Inasmuch, however, as the Navy protects the whole Empire, the true percentage 
should be that relative to the Budgets of the whole Empire if comparison with foreign 
expenditure is made. 


THE CINEMA AND THE CHILD 
By St. JOHN ERVINE 
I 


HE rapid rise and spread of the moving-picture industry 
is among the more remarkable facts of the present 
century. It is now one of the chief industries of the 

world, operating mostly from the United States of America, 
where, in 1927, one hundred and forty-two studios, the majority 
of which are in Hollywood, spent $134,343,360 in the produc- 
tion of 1,347 pictures of all sorts. The rapidity with which 
this industry has developed is, in itself, responsible for much 
of the complaint which has been made against its products, 
for those who are responsible for governing the industry have 
been too busily engaged in making fortunes out of it to pay 
much attention to its effects on the manners and mind and 
morals of the world, although events have lately compelled 
them to pay heed to the alarms which have been sounded 
everywhere, but principally in America and in Great Britain, 
which are the principal consumers of their goods. The Con- 
tinent of Europe, so far as profits on motion-pictures, especially 
since the invention of the “‘ talkie ’” are concerned, is negligible, 
and if film-manufacturers in California were excluded from 
continental countries, their revenues would scarcely suffer. 
The English-speaking world, whether the picture be silent or 
a “talkie”, is the world that matters to the motion-picture 
manufacturer. It is here that he earns his costs of production 
and makes his substantial profit. What comes from the 
Continent is merely addition, acceptable, of course, but not 
important. The opinions of people in the United States and in 
Great Britain, therefore, impress film-manufacturers who 
entirely disregard the opinions of Continentals. It is remarkable 
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to note that all the actions taken by movie-magnates to dis- 
cipline their organisation have been prompted by bodies 
outside their industry. That, perhaps, is natural for two reasons 
first, because the majority of the persons who govern the movie- 
world are not notable for a high sense of civics or of anything 
else but the need for large sums of money; and, second, 
because the wide distribution of the moving picture, added to 
the cost of making it, renders the movie-manufacturers more 
responsive to the resentments of substantial and responsible 
bodies of people than they would be if their operations were 
on a smaller scale. The moving picture is seen by every class 
and by persons of all ages. It cannot, therefore, fail to have 
grave influence on populations, and it creates a variety of 
serious problems which agitate the thoughts of the most 
dissimilar groups of people. One of these problems is related 
to children, and it has, in recent years, been the subject of 
anxious enquiry by several societies of a semi-private, semi- 
public character, as well as by educational authorities. It is 
this problem which I now propose to consider. 


II 


The first and, perhaps the most important fact which im- 
presses the mind of any person who studies this subject is the 
frequency with which children visit the cinemas. ‘The con- 
temporary child differs from the child of any other age in this, 
among other respects, that it buys much of its entertainment. 
Formerly, the child largely amused itself either by playing with 
toys, on which it had to exercise its imagination, or by joining 
in games with other children. Its bought entertainment was 
infrequent : an annual visit to a pantomime, or a half-term 
visit to the mystifying spectacles of Maskelyne and Cook or 
some similar show, or an occasional visit to the Zoo. The 
working-class child extensively entertained itself. Generation 
after generation played the same games, which had_ their 
seasons as rigidly set as the labours of a farmer, and made the 
same charming pretences. No one can estimate the stimulus to 
the imaginative faculty which followed after these games of 
let’s pretend. It cannot be denied that when a child was 
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capable of passing an entire afternoon in elaborate and en- 
thralling conversations with dolls, some of which were more 
battered than beautiful, many of which were not even in 
human shape, but were made of ill-hewn pieces of wood, 
wrapped in rags, that child was vigorously exercising its 
imagination in a way which must have had profound and in- 
calculable effects on its adult life. A child, thrown on its own 
resources, could people a solitude with a host of gracious and 
enchanting figures, and the literature of fancy is full of records 
of gorgeous days spent in rich company by boys and girls 
who seemed to be alone. It was a commonplace belief that 
the millionaire’s child, extravagantly endowed with costly 
and complicated toys, had less fun from them than the poor 
child obtained from its pretence that a potstick and a hank of 
hair and a bit of sacking was a lovely princess. The slum-child, 
furnished with a soap-box and four rickety wheels, was able 
to assure himself that he had a chariot and was himself a superb 
horse or a more superb horseman. Pocket-money for children 
of all classes was meagre and, often, ear-marked for charitable 
and religious purposes or was unimaginatively deposited in 
savings-banks or money-boxes. A penny or twopence or, at 
the outside, sixpence a week was as much as a child was given 
for its pocket. A working-class child probably had a half- 
penny. We have changed all that. The contemporary child 
organises its own entertainment less and less : more and more 
does it depend for its pleasure on entertainments organised by 
adults. We have come to the absurd point at which children 
are solemnly taught by their teachers how to play! A mob of 
educationalists, the last more cranky than his predecessor, 
insists on showing infants, who should be inventing their own 
games, how to amuse themselves, and we are now burdened 
with exasperating boys and girls who plaintively moan to 
their elders, ‘‘ I don’t know what to do. What shall I do?” 
Pocket-money is more lavishly bestowed on all classes of 
children to-day than it was forty years ago, and many working- 
class boys and girls habitually spend a shilling a week on public 
entertainments. Many thousands of elementary school-children 
attend a cinema once a week, while some hundreds actually 
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go to the pictures two and even three times a week !_ Whatever 
our opinions may be on the desirability of this habit, none of us 


will dispute the fact that it must have an immense influence 


on the generation which is now growing up with a cinema 
culture. Recognition of it is general, and various bodies, 
ranging from committees of enquiry appointed by educational 
authorities through groups of private and alarmed citizens to 
members of the Mothers’ Union, have investigated the problem 
which it has created. That problem is the effect on the child 
mind of the cinema. 


Til 


The extent of the cinema’s influence will easily be appreciated 
when I remind my readers that a single picture can be simul- 
taneously seen all over the world by all sections of society : 
the rich, the well-to-do, and the poor; the cultured and the 
semi-illiterate ; the old and the young. In many towns and 
even large cities, such as Cardiff, Dundee and Inverness, there 
is now no theatre. Plays are seen in these places, when they 
are seen at all, by grace of the cinema-proprietor who permits 
his picture-palace to be occupied at rare intervals by a travelling 
company of players. In the small towns and villages, plays 
are now never performed, except by amateurs, but there is at 
least one cinema within easy reach of all who live in them. 
In the whole of Canada there is not now any theatre, other 
than a cinema, outside Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa. It 
is estimated that there are 62,365 cinemas in the world, of 
which 28,454 are in Europe and 22,731 in the United States. 
Twenty million people, according to this estimate, daily attend 
the pictures, and the number is increasing. There are about 
four thousand cinemas in Great Britain and Ireland. Liverpool, 
which has three regular theatres and two that are periodically 
used as theatres, has sixty-eight cinemas! These figures are 
typical of the country generally. Inverness, which has no 
theatre, has three cinemas. About 80 per cent. of the world’s 
total production of pictures comes from the United States, and 
the effect of this immense American production is obvious to 
the most casual observer, for, whether it be considered to be 
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good or bad, this is certain, that the American point of view, as 
it appears in the movies, must begin to be, in some degree, a 
universal point of view. The moving-picture, because it is 
not obtrusive, is one of the most effective propaganda agencies 
known to mankind. This fact has begun to alarm the Americans 
who have heavily suffered from it ; for the moving-picture has 
given the world a belief about the United States which is 
hotly resented by Americans, although they acknowledge that 
they themselves are to blame for it, since they have allowed 
the motion-picture industry to go uncontrolled. The danger, 
indeed, is that in the resentment which is felt against the 
cinema in this respect, reformers may become repressive and 
unjust. It is, no doubt, the fear of harsh laws and censorship 
which has caused the motion-picture manufacturers themselves 
to compile regulations for their business. In March, 1930, 
the American Producers and Distributors Association Inc. 
issued a Code which included the following General Principles 
and Particular Applications :— 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
(x) No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards 
of those who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience should never be 
thrown on to the side of crime, wrong-doing, evil or sin. 
(2) Correct standards of life subject only to the requirements of drama 
and entertainment shall be presente’. 


(3) Law, natural or human shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be 


created for its violation. 


PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 
The Code provides that :— 

(1) Crimes against the law. These shall never be presented in such a way 
as to throw sympathy with the crime as against law and justice or to inspire 
others with a desire for imitation. 

(2) Sex.—The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall 
be upheld. Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are 
the accepted or common thing. 

Adultery, sometimes necessary plot material, must not be explicitly 

treated, or justified or presented attractively. 

Scenes of Passion.—(a) They should not be introduced when not essential 

to the plot. 

(B) Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful embraces, suggestive postures 

and gestures are not to be shown. 

(c) In general passion should be so treated that these scenes do not 

stimulate the lower and baser element. 
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White Slavery shall not be treated. 

Sex Hygiene and venereal disease are not subjects for motion pictures. 

(3) Vulgarity——The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, though 

not necessarily evil, subjects should be subject always to the dictate of 

good taste and regard for the sensibilities of the audience. 

(4) Obscenity.—Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke or 
by suggestion (even when likely to be understood only by part of the 
audience), is forbidden. 

(5) Costume.—Complete nudity is never permitted. This includes nudity 
in fact or in silhouette, or licentious notice thereof by other characters in 
the picture. Undressing scenes should be avoided, and never used save 
where essential to the plot. 

(6) Dances.—Dances which emphasize indecent movements are to be 
regarded as obscene. 

(7) Religion.—No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious 
faith. Ministers of religion in their character as ministers of religion should 
not be used as comic characters or as villains. Ceremonies of any definite 
religion should be carefully and respectfully handled. 

(8) National Feelings.—The use of the flag shall be consistently respectful. 
The history, institutions, prominent people and citizenry of other nations 
shall be represented fairly. 

(9) Titles. Salacious, indecent, or obscene titles shall not be used. 

(10) Repellent Subjects.—The following subjects must. be treated within 
the careful limit of good taste :— 

Hangings or electrocutions as legal punishments for crime. Third Degree 
methods. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. Surgical operations. 
Apparent cruelty to children or animals. -The sale of women, or a 
woman selling her virtue. 


These extracts are sufficient to show into what a state the 
motion-picture industry had fallen when such regulations 
should be considered to be necessary by those who controlled 
it. The reader must remember that any child might have 
seen any of the films here prohibited. Local authorities now 
regulate the admission of children to cinemas, and films are 
divided into two groups, “ A” and “‘ U ”’, of which the first is 
said to be suitable only for adults. Children are permitted 
to see disputed films if they are accompanied by their parents 
or guardians. Only one authority, that of Liverpool, forbids 
them to see such films in any circumstances whatever. It can 
be said with force, that pictures of an unpleasant character 
would not be appreciated or understood by children. It 
might even be argued that adults, rather than infants, should 
be excluded from them, since the former are more likely to be 
demoralised by them. But it cannot be denied that to habituate 
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a child’s mind to sickening sights or to scenes of a vicious 
character must, eventually, do it grave injury. The least 
prudish person may shrink from exposing young boys and 
girls to the worst that Hollywood can do. 


IV 

From April 1930 to May 1931, an investigation into the 
cinema, in its relation to the elementary school child, was made 
by a body called the Birmingham Cinema Enquiry Committee, 
whose President is Sir Charles Grant Robertson, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Birmingham University. “‘ One reason” why 
this Committee was set up, Sir Charles asserts, “ was that 
amongst ourselves there was widespread ‘ dissatisfaction’ (to 
use a mild expression) with the prevalent type of film, and 
particularly the baneful effect of that type on children and 
adolescents ”. The Committee drew up a Questionnaire to be 
answered by children themselves, and this Questionnaire has 
become the model of similar enquiries elsewhere. It was used, 
for example, by the Birkenhead Vigilance Committee which 
conducted an exactly similar enquiry. It will be well to say 
here that the members of these various committees of enquiry 
had no bias against the pictures, gua pictures, and that great 
pains were taken by them to prevent the inclusion in the 
investigators of cranks and killjoys, whose only ambition was to 
make nuisances of themselves and to hamper legitimate enter- 
tainment. The instructions to the investigators appointed by 
the Mothers’ Union, were skilfully and sympathetically drawn. 

“It is our object,”’ the investigators were told, ‘‘ to obtain an 
entirely impartial and accurate estimate of films now being shown 
—good, bad, or indifferent. It is mot our object to acquire 
material for complaint. We cannot obtain this accurate and 
fair estimate without accustoming ourselves to see and report 
correctly.” ‘The investigators were also informed that “‘ films 
should be criticised in regard to their effect upon the whole 
community ; not only from the standpoint of a sheltered and 
deeply religious Mothers’ Union member.” In brief, the 
greatest care was taken to ensure that the enquiry should be 
conducted in a broad and reasonable spirit, and that the 
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cinema should not be treated as a criminal institution. A very 
able report was issued by the National Council of Women in 
1930. The Mothers’ Union Report appeared in 1931. The 
Commission of Educational and Cultural Films, whose address 
is 15, Taviton Street, London, W.C.1, is now preparing a 
very important report on the whole subject covered, in part, 
by the various groups already mentioned. It was appointed by 
_a “conference of some hundred educational and scientific 
organisations who felt that the film had become a powerful 
force for good or for evil in national life,”’ and were eager that 
it “‘ should be used constructively in the interests of education 
in its widest sense.” ‘This Commission found, in 1930, that 
no less than fourteen different societies had enquired into the 
effects of films on national life. Its very temperate Report, 
or rather that portion of it which I have been able to see, 
shows that the general uneasiness about films is sometimes 
excessive. The majority of cinemas are well-conducted, and 
their proprietors are as anxious as any parent can be that 
children shall not be exposed to any corruption in them. 
* Handled with skill and insight, the film can be tragic and 
can be comic in the manner of the masters: ill-used, it can 
degenerate immediately into vulgarity and tedium. The 
vulgarity and tedium of a really bad film is abominable and, 
no doubt, harmful, but the evil effect of the cinema has, in our 
view, been over-stressed : in so far as films have done harm, 
the uncritical condemnation of those set in authority over the 
young has had a share of the responsibility .... Educational 
opinion (with honourable exceptions) has been more ready to 
condemn than to investigate; and if resolutions could kill, 
the cinema industry would long ago have perished : 

*«« An adolescent who goes to the cinema, as to a resort condemned by his 
headmaster, goes with a feeling that he is vindicating his manhood and 


eating the forbidden fruit : if there is moral harm to be got from the cinema 
he is in the mood to get it.” 


Nevertheless, these societies and groups of enquirers and 
investigators feel sufficiently perturbed by the influence of the 
film to wish to see it more strictly regulated. They do not 
feel; that so potent a force should be left to the whimsical 
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judgment of the person who profits by it. The Board of Film 
Censors, in January, 1931, felt itself compelled to issue a 
letter to Producing Firms in which their attention was called 
“to incidents to prolonged and gross brutality and sordid 
themes.” ‘“‘ Of late,” the Board wrote, ‘‘ it has been noticed 
with regret that films are being produced in which the develop- 
ment of the theme necessitates a continuous succession of 
grossly brutal and sordid themes, accompanied in the case of 
auditory films, with sounds that accentuate the situation and 
nauseate the listener. No modification, however drastic, can 
render such films suitable for public exhibition.” At present, 
the administration of cinemas, so far as public control is 
concerned, is in the hands of local authorities who, except in 
the case of a few theatres which are under the Lord Chamber- 
lain, issue all the licences. ‘These authorities may, and too 
often do, delegate their powers to Local Justices sitting in 


Petty Sessions, to Watch Committees, and to Borough, Urban | 


and Urban District Councils. The result of this delegation of 
power is that although there are only sixty-one County Councils 
and eighty-three County Borough Councils, there are over 
seven hundred licensing authorities! Clearly some revision 
of authority is required. 


V 

Enough has been written to show that the perturbation 
about the moving pictures is expressing itself in wise pro- 
posals, and that the proprietors of cinemas as well as the 
manufacturers of films are not less anxious than educational 
authorities and parents that there shall be no cause for com- 
plaint. We may now consider the answers returned to the 
Questionnaire by the children to whom it was submitted by 
the Birmingham Cinema Enquiry Committee and the Birken- 
head Vigilance Committee. The Questions were as follows : 


How Often Do You Go To The Pictures ? 
Why Do You Like Going ? 

What Sort of Pictures Do You Like Best ? 
Do You Think The Show Is Too Long? 
Do The Pictures Tire Your Eyes ? 


Do The Pictures Keep You, Or Children You Know, From Sleeping 
Afterwards ? 
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What Have You Learnt From dhe Pichices? 
How Do You Think The Cinema Should Be Improved ? 


The Birkenhead Vigilance Committee added two questions 
to these, which are as follows: 

Do The Pictures Ever Frighten You ? 

Have You Had Any Bad Dreams After Seeing The Pictures ? 

The children were not assisted in making their replies to the 
questions. So far as was humanly possible, the persons 
responsible for the enquiries obtained the free opinions of the 
children themselves. ‘The Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films is inclined to be sceptical of the value of some 
of the answers: it supposes that some of them were written 
to please the teachers; but the argument used to support 
this scepticism is not convincing. The fact that a reply has a 
priggish appearance does not denote that it is spurious. There 
are child prigs as well as adult prigs, and there is no reason 
to suppose that a ‘‘ smarmy ” little boy or girl is not sincerely 
expressing his or her feelings because they are turned in lan- 
- guage that has an adult look. The first fact which is to be 
observed in the replies to the questions is the decision with 
which they are given. The children have clear and definite 
opinions about the pictures. ‘There was no need for teachers 
or other persons to help them to make up their minds : they had 
made up their minds for themselves. Nearly all of them were 
agreed that the pictures are too short. Enough is not as good 
as a feast to a child, which likes a surfeit of everything. Out 
of 1,440 Birkenhead children to whom this question, “ Do 
you think the show is too long?” was put, 1,030 replied, 
“No”; 99 replied, “ Yes,” 93, “Just right,” 114, “ Too 
short,’’ and 1o1 very sensible children said, ‘‘ It depends on 
the picture.” The Birmingham children were almost unani- 
mous in their assertion that the films might be longer. ‘‘ Only 
love pictures are too long,’ some of them wrote, and it is 
remarkable to observe how many children, boys or girls, con- 
demn all films with love scenes. A group of boys who were 
asked to state the kind’of pictures they liked, omitted to men- 
tion love stories in their preferences. When they referred to 
them in their general comments they did so with contempt. 
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“We like any kind but love,” or “ Pictures are all now potty — 
love ones,” or “ We do not like loving pictures.” Some of — 
the girls, of course, like this sort of film. One Birmingham girl, 
said to be representative of many, declared that “ My favourite 
pictures are fighting for love,” but another girl in the same 
city, not less representative than the first, replied, “I like 
love pictures because there’s no fighting in them.” The 
Birkenhead boys and girls express feeling for films in which 
love figures, which “ varies from boredom to repugnance.” 
A girl of twelve, attending at a Central School in Birkenhead, 
emphatically asserted that “the pictures I don’t like are 
where people are always loving and talking about love. It 
does us no good and does not teach us anything.” 

It will be well, perhaps, to take the replies in the order of the 
questions. In Birmingham, 1,439 children, between the 
ages of 8 and 14, were questioned. Of that number, 780, or 
rather more than half, go to the pictures once a week; 184 go 
twice a week ; and 36 go “‘ three and four times a week and 
one five times.’ Of the others, 107 go once a fortnight ; 
302 go once a month or “‘ occasionally ” or “‘ seldom” ; and 
only 30 never go. A Birmingham boy of eleven, who goes 
twice a week, added to his replies the statement that “ you 
have them on your mind all the time,” and a girl said, “‘ You 
seem to get a mania for going.”’ In Birkenhead, 1,653 children 
were questioned. Of these, 751 go to the pictures once a week. 
The other figures are represented by the Birmingham returns. 
If these statistics may be taken as typical of the entire country, 
and there is no reason to suppose that they are not, for even 
in small towns and villages children frequently visit the cinema, 
it appears that considerably more than half of the elementary 
school boys and girls of Great Britain go at least once a week 
to the pictures, while the vast majority of them go not less than 
once a month. No one, who is interested in education or 
child life, can be indifferent to this fact. Whether we approve 
or disapprove of the habit, it is supremely important in our 
national existence. The minds of vast multitudes of the young 
are being cultivated in the cinema. I do not myself regard the 
fact with much alarm, although I regard it with concern. The 
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cinema, on the whole, is no worse than the penny dreadfuls 
and “bloods” of my childhood, and although these were 
harshly condemned by well-meaning persons, I cannot discover 
that I sustained any injury from my absorption in the daring 
deeds of Buffalo Bill and Deadwood Dick and the exploits of 
that amazing detective Sexton Blake. It is seriously arguable 
that penny dreadfuls stimulated the imagination and gave 
boys a taste for courageous feats. Some excessively im- 
pressionable lads did, at rare intervals, feel themselves incited 
by these works of fiction to attempt to wreck trains or to 
commit burglaries, but their number was negligible and the 
extent of their misdeeds small and unimportant. The over- 
whelming mass of boys derived no harm whatsoever from them. 
The film, probably, is more harmful than the penny dreadful, 
because it is more exciting, and also because children see it 
in crowds, whereas the penny dreadful was read in solitude. 
The crowd is more easily made emotional and hysterical than 
- the individual, and for that reason, therefore, the film can 
fairly be said to be more baneful than the “ blood ” of other 
days, but it is possible to exaggerate its baneful effect. The 
second question, “Why do you like going?” brought 
three main replies from the Birmingham school-children : ‘‘ For 
Interest,” ‘‘ For Amusement,” and ‘To pass the time.” 
“For Excitement ” and ‘‘ For Thrills’ came close to these 
three. The “ thrills’ were grouped under various headings, 
such as Motor and Horse-racing, Flying, Cowboys, Fighting 
and War. Twenty girls out of a group of thirty-eight, aged 
eleven, ‘‘ like war pictures best,” and nineteen boys in a 
similar group prefer ‘‘ murder, war, and Chicago gangster ” 
films, because they are so “thrilling.” These preferences, 
however, are exceptional, rather than general, and although 
they may excite anxiety in those who read of them, we need 
not suppose that they prove that moral harm is being wrought 
to those who have them. ‘The majority of us enjoy reading 
murder tales and accounts of Chicago racketeers, but we do 
not, for that reason, become murderers or racketeers! ‘The 
immense vogue of the detective story has not notably in- 
creased or reduced the criminal population. Some of the replies 
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to this question are pathetic. ‘It is somewhere to go,” one 
bored infant writes, while “‘ It’s the only place you can obtain 
pleasure,” another asserts. “ It is a change from the street,” 
or “ Something to do in bad weather,’ some say, but the 
majority are not bored or in need of a change of pleasure. 
Many go because they can “‘ see what is happening in the world,” 
and still more because they can see “ other countries.” The 
replies to the question, ‘‘ What sort of pictures do you like 
best ?”? vary considerably. In Birmingham, both sexes and 
all ages prefer ‘‘ comics ”’ to all other pictures, but in Birkenhead, 
the greatest number of children prefer pictures of adventure 
and travel. ‘‘ Comics’ came second to these in Birkenhead. 
Boys in Birmingham, however, slightly prefer ‘‘ detective ” to 
“Comic ”’ films, giving the third place in their affections to 
“‘ Adventure’ pictures. Girls place the pictures in this 
order : Comedy, Adventure, Detective. What is impressive 
is that the Birkenhead children, in stating a second and third 
preference, were almost unanimously in favour of “ Nature ” 
films. The majority of children prefer silent pictures to 
“ talkies.” 


VII 

The most important questions, perhaps, are “‘ Do the 
pictures tire your eyes?” and those which relate to the 
effect of the pictures on the children after they have left the 
cinema. ‘The movie-theatre differs from any other theatre 
in this, among other respects, that its front seats are its cheapest 
seats. The further the film-fan sits from the screen, the more 
he pays for his chair. The cause of this queer discrimination 
is, of course, the effect which the picture has upon the eyes. 
It is an odd commentary on our care for children that although 
we fully realise how irritating a moving-picture is to the eyes 
when it is seen close to, we habitually send our children into the 
seats where eye-strain is certain to be suffered. About a third 
of the 1,439 Birmingham boys and girls who were questioned 
on this point, replied that their eyes were affected by the 
pictures. In Birkenhead, 714 out of 1,585 children replied 
“No” to the question; 342 replied, “Yes”; 246 said 
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“Sometimes ”; and 178, “ Yes, if sitting near the screen.” 
More children, it will be observed, complain that their eyes 
are affected in some degree than assert that their eyes are not 
hurt. A Birkenhead girl said that the pictures tired her eyes 
“no matter where I sit,” and another girl of the same age, 
thirteen, said “I do not feel my eyes suffer much while the 
picture is on, but when I go outside they ache dreadfully.” 
A boy of thirteen replied, “‘ Sometimes when I am too near 
the screen the colours dazzle my eyes, and often when I go 
home I have a splitting headache.” Five High School girls 
out of thirty-two in Birkenhead to whom this question was 
put, replied, “ Yes.” It is evident, therefore, that damage, 
which may be grave, is being done to the sight of about half 
the elementary school-children in Great Britain by their frequent 
attendance at the pictures. The psychological injury which 
may be done to them cannot be calculated, although it may as 
easily be under-estimated as it can be exaggerated. The fact 
that a child feels frightened in a cinema, or has bad dreams 
after a visit to one, does not necessarily mean that injury has 
been done to it, although we may fairly suppose that a child 
which goes to the pictures not less than once a week and 
sustains a number of frights as a result of those visits, has 
sustained some nervous harm. ‘The Head of a Birmingham 
school states that “‘ one boy had to be taken out of the cinema 
_ when the film Aélantic was being shown.’ He adds that “ this 
film has caused many children in the city to have nightmare.” 
About a fourth of the Birmingham children confessed that they 
were kept awake by pictures, and a boy of twelve said that 
‘‘ when I see war pictures, I shout and kick the bedclothes and 
I never settle down to sleep properly,” while many boys and 
girls say that the pictures have made them afraid of the dark. 
** My cousin went to see a picture called The Bat,” a child states. 
“* When he came home he would not go to bed alone. He kept 
on shouting The Bat.’ Another child writes, ‘‘ The pictures 
have often kept my sister and myself from sleeping after by 
causing us to go hysterical.” The investigation at Birkenhead 
showed that about half the children were nervously affected by 
certain pictures. A lad of twelve stated that “I wake up in 
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the night, thinking I am going to be murdered,” and another 
lad, aged eleven, who goes to the cinema once a week, says, 
“I generally dream terrible things after the pictures.” A boy 
of thirteen declares that ‘‘ I feel that there is someone in the 
room after seeing a mystery picture.” A lad of nine, also a 
weekly visitor to the cinema, states that ‘‘ when I see murder 
pictures, I shiver with fright.” A girl, aged 10}, has “to 
close ”’ her ‘‘ eyes till it goes,” and another girl says, ‘‘ After 
murder films, I think it will step out of the wall.” “I feel 
frightened to go to sleep,” another girl wrote, “‘ in case the 
person is there, and put my head under the clothes.” Another 
boy of nine, who goes every Saturday afternoon to the cinema, 
says that ‘‘ I have had horrible dreams after seeing the pictures.” 
We need not feel surprised by the anxiety of the Mothers’ 
Union when we peruse these replies, nor astonished by the 
alarm of the educational authorities. 


Vill 

A pleasing feature of these enquiries is the fact that many 
of the children have decided opinions on the ways in which 
cinemas may be improved. ‘They complain of the ventilation 
and the seating accommodation and are nearly unanimous in their 
demand that babies shall not be admitted. One youngster at 
Birkenhead sternly asks for the exclusion of adults from 
children’s performances, and another, with bitter recollections, 
no doubt, of attempts at profiteering, writes: ‘‘ No two ina 
seat at matinees.”” All the children ask for reduced prices, 
and many of them denounce smoking in the cinema. Talkies 
are disliked. “‘ A preference for British films and a dislike 
both of American pictures and actors is commonly stated.” 
A Birkenhead boy of twelve thinks that ‘“‘ the cinemas could be 
improved by not having women in them. I think they spoil 
them. They could colour them all—that would improve 
them.’”’ But whether he means the women or the pictures is 
not plain! Many children complain of “‘ rood ” pictures, and 
some are worried because “‘ animals are cruelly treated in 
pictures.’’ (The great love which English children have for 
animals is clearly manifested in the replies.) Here, chosen at 
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andom, are some of the Searwenents advocated by little 
boys and girls : : “ Film actresses should be made to dress more 


decenter ” ; - Leave out murders”; ‘‘ No more murdurous 
‘pictures’; ‘‘ Leave out ghosts”; ‘“‘ More News”; ‘“‘ More 
comics”; ‘‘ More pictures like Robinson Crusoe” ; ‘‘ I should 


like fairy tales.”” The references to murders, according to the 
Birmingham Report “‘areincessant.’”’ Children intensely dislike 
films in which they figure, and although there are instances 
of boys and girls attempting to give “‘ imitations ” of murders, 
it is clear that the majority of them remain healthy-minded 
about such films. Nevertheless, it would be better that 
children should not see pictures such as are described in the 
following accounts written by Birmingham youngsters between 
the ages of eight and fourteen : 


“T saw Murder on the Second Floor, there was about six murders, they 
were shooting each other and then throwing their bodies out of the window.” 

“ And then a man came in and covered her face with tar and killed her. 
And he threw a man outside and broke his neck.” 

“ The fat man was hiding behind the bush and the thin man’s wife came 
in and chased them round the room with a gun. They ran into the street 
and she shot them.” 

Teachers have no doubts about the undesirability of many 
films. Here is a report on a picture, called The Unkissed Man, 
which was shown to an audience of which “‘ at least 95 per cent 
. . . . on the floor were children under thirteen ”’: 


An indecent film, unsuitable for exhibition to anyone. I don’t think the 
children would follow the plot, which was muddled and ridiculous. Some 
of them laughed at the indecent postures of the actors, but it did not have 
a great reception. 

Here is a problem for the adult. The picture, clearly, is 
appalling, but equally is it clear that it cannot have corrupted 
the children who saw it, since most of them were bored by it, 
either because they could not understand it or were not inter- 
ested in it. One is not advocating the admission of children to 
such pictures, but merely pointing out that the harm done to 
them may be far less than is supposed. There can, however, 
be no doubt of the undesirability of the picture, described in 
the following report, which was exhibited on a Saturday after- 
noon in a cinema crowded with children between the ages of 
four and fourteen : 
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Chief picture—The Lily of Killarney—a love story of which the climax : 
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was the attempted drowning of the heroine by a hunchback from a boat on 


a moonlit lake. Just before this act occurred the repulsive face of the 


hunchback, with an expression of murderous intent, was put upon the © 


screen as a “close up,” the hideous face growing larger and larger as it 


came out from the screen to meet the audience, the majority of whom ~ 


shrieked with terror. 


Eventually upon his deathbed the murderer confessed to a priest, death 
takes place, and over the deformed body the priest draws a white sheet. 


My neighbour, a little girl of ten, squealed with fear, clutched me and 
cried: ‘‘Oh my, I shan’t ’arf be walking in me sleep after this.” 


IX 


How this problem is to be solved is not easy to say, but 
that a solution is urgently needed cannot be denied. The 
moving-picture is now a permanent part of the world’s pleasure. 
“Only the Bible and the Koran”, said M. Luchaire to the 
International Committee of Intellectual Co-operation of the 
League of Nations in 1924, “‘ have an indisputably larger 
circulation than that of the latest film from Los Angeles,” and 
since it is seen by every section of society, from the rich to the 
poor, the young to the old, we may not, except at our peril, 
disregard its influence. That influence may be excellent. Educa- 
tionally, despite the scepticism of some teachers, the film has 
immense potentialities for good. “‘ It is well-known’’, says the 
Commission on Educational and Cultural Films, ‘‘ that visual 
impressions are much more penetrative and persistent than 
aural impressions, and consequently demonstrations by films 
are far better than mere lectures,” and this opinion is supported 
by a report on “ Sound Films in Schools’, which was issued by 
certain Local Education Authorities and by the National 


Union of Teachers in the schools of Middlesex. This report 


shows that backward children learn more quickly from films 
than from books. ‘There are, indeed, some children who 
cannot learn from books and are, therefore, treated as if they 
were mentally deficient. |The film may rescue them from 
this category of contempt. ‘‘ Two other general results,” this 
report states, “‘ may be briefly mentioned. In the first place, 
the use of the film forces children to find their own words to 
express opinions and describe scenes, not merely to borrow 
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those of the teacher or text-book. Thus the film, instead of 
helping to form the ‘ mass-mind ’—another general criticism 
laid against its use—encourages originality. Secondly, it 
may be noted, the film is of value in that it presents a point 
of view to the children, in addition to that of the teacher and 
their usual book.”’ Over two hundred schools in England 
now make use of the cinema, either for teaching purposes or 
for special shows of a recreational character. One danger of 
the film as an instrument of education is that in those pictures 
where movement is speeded-up to let the children see, say, 
the growth of a vegetable, the child, even when warned that 
the movement is speeded-up, is misled into thinking that the 
speeded-up rate of growth is the actual rate of growth. The 
child is a very literal-minded creature, and manufacturers of 
educational films must remember that fact, and allow for it. 
But if the influence of the film may be good, it may also, 
as we have seen, be calamitously bad. Whether it becomes 
bad or good, depends upon us. This, at all events, is certain, 
that hundreds of thousands of children in this and, no doubt, 
other countries are having their minds and imaginations most 
powerfully influenced by the cinema. What effect that in- 
fluence is to have on the future of our country is a matter of 
conjecture, but the conjecture cannot be made without fear. 


BIOGRAPHERS AND THEIR VICTIMS 
By EsmME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


T is not easy to see one’s own age in perspective. But most 
critics are agreed in characterising the post-war period in 
literature as one, pre-eminently, of a Biographical Re- 

naissance. It is in this department of letters alone that there 
has been, by general consent, a definite raising of standards 
above the 1914 level. The rest is chaos—a chaos conceivably 
pregnant, but hardly, as yet, fruitful. 

It is perhaps this sense of having something definite to hold 
on to amid the general confusion of values, that has caused the 
craze for the new model biography to rival that for cross word 
puzzles. The illustrious dead, though numerous, are too few 
to satisfy the demand. ‘There has been a comb-out of Elysium, 
not to speak of 'Tartarus, more searching than that of civilians 
in 1918. As, during the War, casualties were hastily patched 
up and sent back to the trenches again and again, so the same 
individuals are seized upon and exploited, simultaneously or 
in succession, by hordes of famishing biographers. A few 
years ago, it was a promising lead in conversation with anyone 
known to be a writer of belles lettres, to ask, “‘ And how is your 
life of Blake doing?” On the rare occasions when this shot 
happened to miss fire, one had always a sporting chance with 
the second barrel: “ Oh, of course, I meant your Disraeli”. 

But in these hard times social are not to be weighed against 
economic advantages. Biography provides a means of liveli- 
hood as sure as it is honourable to scores of deserving authors. 
The only matter of real difficulty lies in the choice of a subject 
that has not already been worked to death. The task of the 
post-war biographer has been immensely eased, since he is 
under no necessity to delve for fresh and unpublished material. 
All that he wants can be obtained from those portly and 
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semi-official volumes of which everybody who is posthumously 
anybody has been allotted at least two, and whose perusal 
demands an amount of concentration that few readers, now- 
adays, have the patience or the power to bestow. All that 
needs to be done is to make a selection from these and a few 
other easily obtainable books, and to present it in a highly 
seasoned and palatable form. A sex interest, if not absolutely 
essential, is as great an asset in biography as it is in fiction, and 
very ingenious are the ways in which a love story, or a scandal, 
is worked up from the faintest indications. A more modern 
note can be imparted by the introduction of an Oedipus com- 
plex. In a recent life of Matthew Arnold, to whom the bio- 
grapher habitually refers as ‘‘ Matt ”’, we have first the Oedipus 
complex directed against the inevitable Thomas Arnold, who 
is equated with Jehovah ; next an affair with a lady who “ was, 
I think, a governess or a companion in a family that was living 
in Thun; or she may have been a teacher of French, living in 
apartments *”’; and finally, as a bonne bouche, a complete 
chapter on Moses and Rebekah—especially Rebekah. This, 
at least, represents a development of the biographer’s art that 
cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be fathered on to Mr. 
Lytton Strachey. 

His emancipation from the spadework of original research 
is not the only advantage that the present-day biographer 
enjoys. One difficulty of writing the life of any famous person 
used to consist in the necessity of a fairly intimate acquantance 
with that particular phase of life or letters in which his fame 
had been acquired. Thus if you were to undertake a life of 
Disraeli, you would be expected to be up in nineteenth century 
politics ; if Marlborough was your subject, to possess more than 
a nodding acquaintance with the problems of strategy ; while 
for a life of Beethoven, a knowledge of music would have been 
exacted that would have put nine-tenths of otherwise admirable 
biographers out of the running. The situation created by this 
craven fear of staging Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark 
was plainly intolerable, not only for writers, but for readers, 
who, knowing nothing about such heavy subjects as politics, 


* Matthew Arnold, by Hugh Kingsmill, p. 62. 
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strategy, or the technique of music, were not going to be forced 
to concentrate upon any of them. 

The remedy was simple, and was contained in that simplest 
of all phrases, “‘ The Man”. About the Man one could write 
without ascertaining the difference between a Chartist and a 
Peelite; without any more specialised knowledge of the 
tactics of Blenheim than that imparted to little Wilhelmine by 
old Kaspar; without needing to distinguish between Fate, 
knocking at the door in the Fifth Symphony, and “‘ God save 
the King”. Readers would be more interested to hear about 
old Mrs. Disraeli’s eccentricities, the tantrums of Sarah 
Jennings, or a snub administered to an Archduchess. Subtract 
from the statesman his policy, from the general his soldiership, 
from the artist his art, from the thinker his philosophy, and 
the result is the Man. He equals algebraically, the precise 
difference between Hamlet and the Prince of Denmark. 


II 


To this Man it behoves the biographer to stand in the rela- 
tion of master. Never for a moment must the quick con- 
descend to equality with the dead. It is only by standing 
fully seised of his own superiority that the author can impart 
its sweets to his reader. The mightier the dead, the more 
exquisite the satisfaction of being mightier yet. It was a 
mean-spirited attitude, the hero-worship enjoined by Carlyle, 
and one decisively condemned by the teachings of up-to-date 
psychology. Is not the secret of goodness to be found in the 
constant repetition to ourselves that we are getting better and 
better? It would never do to allow our style of life to be 
cramped by the reception of such heresies as that of Mr. 
Clerihew Bentley’s couplet : 

“Sir James Dewar 
Is a better man than you are.” 


But in Victorian times, it was only the hero’s valet who 
possessed the secret that Jack could always, by taking thought, 
be as good as his master and a bit better. Once that secret was 
proclaimed from the house-tops, the world was free from the 
depressing consciousness of heroism. Now that all swans are 
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geese, the geese are more disposed to admire their own swan- — 


like reflections in the water. 


Most of us can enter sympathetically into the feelings of the 


Athenian who voted for the banishment of Aristides, because 


he was sick of hearing him perpetually called the Just. In the 
same way, multitudes of people used to harbour a subconscious 
resentment against General Gordon because they had always 
heard him described as a Christian hero. There seemed nothing 


_ to be done about it, because Gordon was undoubtedly a 


Christian, and, by the admission of Gladstone himself, a hero 
of heroes. It was almost too good to be true that all and sundry 
should be conducted to Gordon’s tent, that the flap should 
be stealthily drawn aside, and the Christian hero revealed, like 
Noah, blind to the world. It was so good that nobody even 
bothered whether it was true, or whether the evidence alleged 
for it was sufficient to hang the proverbial dog. The highly 
significant fact is that for years, the evidence was never even 
examined. The public had got the Gordon it wanted, and it 
was only when one of our most distinguished critics went so 
far as to inform the world, through the microphone, that 
Gordon had been a dipsomaniac, that the whole cock and bull 
story of his drunkenness was finally exploded. 

Let no one imagine that the modern biographer has any 
hostile intentions towards the memories of those on whom 
he operates. If challenged on the subject, he or his 
critical -backers are always ready to explain that what 
might be taken for disparagement is really a beneficent 
process of humanisation. *A drunken Gordon is a human 
Gordon—we ought to like him all the better for being a 
little unsteady on his pins. Those who are frightened away 
by the rather formidable sweetness and light of Matthew 
Arnold, feel quite at home with poor old Matt, and his 
Oedipus Complex, and his problematical governess. One 
advantage of pulling the statue off its pedestal is that one 
need no longer crane one’s neck to look at it. The plain man 
is a little startled, perhaps, when he hears that the best way to 
humanise a nurse is to write her down a tigress. But his 
literary guides assure him, with one voice, that it is even so, and 
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the plain man is too well broken in by mass suggestion to say : 
no to his experts. a 

Even biography has its martyrs, and one of the tragedies of ; 
modern literature centres round the fate of an author who — 
took upon himself no more than the harmless, necessary task — 
of humanising Gladstone. One can imagine this unfortunate _ 
gentleman’s delight at finding so goodly an idol still erect — 
upon its pedestal. Gladstone was portentous, immaculate, — 
Victorian ; he positively cried out to be humanised. But how ~ 
was this to be done, artistically ? ‘The brandy bottle had been 
appropriated, not so the horns and hoofs. A priapic G.O.M. — 
would be even more piquant than a dipsomaniac Gordon. © 
The transformation was effected, according to precedent. — 
Just a careless push was administered—as it were en passant— 
by a remark to the effect that Gladstone had been in the habit 
of pursuing and capturing every attractive woman he came 
across. Down, with a glorious crash, came the idol, only— — 
by misadventure—the wrong way, and before the pusher had 
had time to get out of it. Gladstone’s sons were still alive, and, 
metaphorically, kicking. Even now the poor author must 
be asking himself by what freak of injustice one humaniser 
should have got all the kicks, and the rest nothing but 
halfpence. 


Il 


The new model biography must, we see, be of the Man, 
human. It remains to say a word about the style. This has 
been a matter of great difficulty to many beginners, who con- 
sider it necessary to model their own style on that of Mr. 
Lytton Strachey—often with dire results. For Mr. Strachey’s 
writings are likely to rank among the supreme masterpieces of 
English prose style. Even those who criticise, here and there, 
the matter must yield to the fascination of the manner. If 
his Eminent Victorians were only characters in fiction, they 
would strike roots in the memory as deep as those of Dickens 
and Balzac. That delicate irony, that lightness of touch, that 
effortless flow of narrative are not things that can be reproduced 
to order every Spring or Autumn season. Mr. Strachey 
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_ himself could not have achieved a quality so nearly faultless 
without a certain exiguousness of quantity. 

And after all, his was an old-time model. His spirit was not 
of the twentieth but of the eighteenth century, and indeed the 
_ balanced and lucid intellectuality of his style is more reminiscent 
_ of Voltaire than of any English writer of that time. But it 
would plainly not do for the requirements of the up-to-date 
_ biographer. It is not for ordinary mortals to bend the bow of 
Ulysses. On the lips of Mr. Strachey’s imitators, the hardly 
perceptible smile broadens into a leer; in their hands the 
crabtree cudgel is substituted for the rapier. 

It was plainly impossible that a style associated with minuets 
and knee-breeches could ever be adapted to the needs of a 
hustling age. Progress must be sought along other lines, and 
after due consideration of the reader and his requirements. 
The eighteenth century had been a time of few books and 
much leisure, and readers could afford to dwell long and 
lovingly upon nuances and niceties of style that would be 
unperceived now that books are legion and leisure non-existent. 
The musicians have shown us a more excellent way. With a 
fine appreciation of modern psychology, they have contrived, 
by means of incessant hammer blows of syncopated rhythm, 
to batter the nerves into a state of continual responsiveness. 
Cannot the jazz touch be imparted to literature? It can 
indeed, and the feat has been triumphantly accomplished by 
another writer of biography, Mr. Philip Guedalla. It is to 
him rather than to Mr. Strachey that the writers of future best 
sellers will go for their model. 

It is the merit of Mr. Guedalla that he is a modern of the 
moderns. When he leapt into fame with a life of Palmerston— 
of all unlikely people—we realised at once that the perfect 
model had been achieved. We had always thought of old 
Pam as being enmeshed in the threads of an intricate foreign 
and hardly less intricate domestic policy. But here was Pam 
the Man, well and truly humanised, so far as it was Pam at all, 
for we found ourselves almost forgetting his existence as 
sentence followed sentence of vividly emphasised word 

painting, stunning the critical faculty and creating a not 
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unpleasant sense of being drugged or hypnotised. Finally we — 
woke up to the consciousness that Pam was dead and the last — 
of the candles of the eighteenth century out—whatever that — 
might mean—and then, having thanked Mr. Guedalla for a — 
very pleasant entertainment, we began to wonder what it was — 
all about. And perhaps we looked up Palmerston in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

But this was after all more or less of a tour de force. Mr. 
Guedalla must have jazzed his Palmerston in the same spirit — 
as Michelangelo carved his David, to show what could be ~ 
done with a piece of thoroughly unpromising material. In | 
his next set piece biography, he evidently resolved that he ~ 
would have a subject commensurate with his genius. He | 
could not have made a better choice than that of Wellington. — 
It may be asked why so promising a figure had been allowed | 
to go unhumanised until as late as 1931. The answer, I am ~ 
afraid, must be that no biographer had had the courage to © 
try out the new method for all it was worth. The Duke was — 
a great and accomplished soldier. His fame had been achieved — 
in a highly intricate series of campaigns. Would not the writer 
be required to master the technical problems that confronted 
Wellington in the Peninsula? Would he not be required to 
pronounce a lucid and original verdict on the ever disputed 
issues raised by the Waterloo Campaign ? Not in the least, is 
the reply, when we are dealing with Wellington the Man. We 
came to jazz Arthur, not to explain him. 

And jazz it is—jazz of the first water, as the following 
extract shows: ‘‘ King Charles of Spain—high-nosed for 
Bourbon and strongly, too strongly chinned for Hapsburg— 
performed on uncertain bass, Ferdinand his heir a piercing 
treble. Two voices rendered the melody—the Queen with 
amorous roulades, and Manuel Godoy, Prince of the Peace, 
with romantic brio.” That is enough to explain that the 
Spanish Royal Family are at loggerheads. We have now to 
introduce Napoleon to this musical party, though it would 
never do for him to be mere Napoleon. He must have a cannon 
voice, borrowed from George Meredith, sounding dominant 
fifths ; we must be invited to gaze on his ruthless Canova 
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profile. And so it goes on, with the saxophones, the ukuleles, 
the drums, keeping up a continuous non-stop melody, until 
we forget even on the field of Waterloo that there is a war on, 
and imagine ourselves spectators of the Aldershot Tattoo, 
accompanied, not by the massed bands, but by Jack Payne and 
his orchestra. 

And how truly delightful a Waterloo, after the kind of thing 
we have been accustomed to in heavy and often technical 
reatises! A Waterloo without any strategical background, 
without a D’Erlon, without even a Grouchy, almost without a 
Prussian! We are indeed reminded at the beginning of the 
day that “‘ if Blucher was to be believed, some Prussians would 
be coming later,”’ and the next we hear of, or deduce about 
hem, is late at night, when Blucher rides up to clasp a weary 
Duke. As for the Imperial Guard, the manner of whose 
repulse has set the heads of all the pundits wagging, from 
Siborne to Belloc, that is disposed of by a simple volley. ‘‘ The 
rolley crashed, and as the smoke drifted into the sunset, the 
suard broke—and with the Guard the memory of Austerlitz, 
of Eylau, Friedland, Jena, Wagram, and Borodino melted 
ipon the air.” And pretty effectively that memory must have 
een dissipated, for Mr. Guedalla to imagine that the Guard 
slayed an active role at Borodino ! 

But enough! Mr. Guedalla’s has already been hailed as the 
lassic biography of Wellington. A chorus of eulogy has 
sreeted it in the press. It is a best seller. Further tribute 
ems superfluous. Nevertheless I hope I may be pardoned 
or calling attention to an even higher merit that I deem it to 
yossess. It is a classic of the Biographical Renaissance. In 
orm, in substance, in intention, it provides a perfect model 
or aspirants to fame and fortune. Let the subject be Sir 
isaac Newton, or Pope Joan, or W. G. Grace, the same method 
vill serve, easily and, above all, quickly. “ Whereby ”, as 
3ishop Fuller says, ‘‘ much time is saved for other employment, 
specially in winter, when the days be short”. 


CANADA AT THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE © 
By HEsPERIcus 
I 


T is in the natural order of things that the Canadian people, 
| as the original sponsors of the revival of Imperial preference, 
should take a keen and special interest in the approaching 
Imperial Conference, and some appraisement of its possibilities” 
from the Canadian standpoint may be timely. The prefer-_ 
ence system which has now become an integral feature of the 
economic policy of the British Commonwealth dates back to” 
the old colonial Empire when Britain conceded a very sub- 
stantial preference in her tariff schedules to a variety of colonial 
products. The preferences vanished with the triumph of 
Free Trade in Britain in 1847 and, when the idea made its 
reappearance again, it was under the sponsorship of the well- 
known South African statesman, Jan Hofmeyr. But it was 
left to Canada to do the pioneer work in the practical applica- 
tion of the doctrine, the Liberal Ministry of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
introducing on April 23rd, 1897, the legislation which brought 
into existence the British preferences in the Canadian tariff. 
It had come into office pledged to introduce a system of “‘ free 
trade as in Britain” but it found that a complete elimination 
of protectionism would produce a serious economic crisis and 
therefore, as Sir Richard Cartwright, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, explained in moving the resolutions, it resorted 
to the preferential idea by way of delivering a flank attack 
upon protection. 

The original preference rate was one eighth and by virtue 
of their trade treaties with Britain, the countries of Germany, 
France, Spain and Belgium enjoyed its benefits. But after 
pressure from the Canadian Government had secured the 
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_ denunciation of the German and Belgian treaties in July, 1898, 
_ the preference was increased to one fourth and confined to 
_ goods from the United Kingdom and such British colonies as 
_ gave Canada as favourable terms as they received from her. 
_ Two years later Parliament decreed a further increase from 
_ one fourth to one third which came into operation on July rst, 
_ 1900, and this rate of preference for British goods has, subject 
_ to certain modifications, been ever since a fundamental element 
in the tariff structure of the Dominion. It had its origin 
_ therefore as a measure of tariff reform undertaken by a political 
party traditionally committed to lower tariffs. Incidentally it 
_ was a very shrewd political move, for it constituted an effective 
reply to the charges of disloyalty to the Mother Country ; a 
jibe which the Canadian Conservative persistently hurled 
at the Liberals on account of their programme of trade 
reciprocity with the United States. 

After the preference had had several years of trial, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain frankly expressed his dissatisfaction with 
its fruits and contended that it had done little more than 

allow British exports to hold their own in the Canadian market. 

_ But in Canada it soon came to be regarded as valuable both as 
a business and political policy. The National Policy of 

_ protectionism which Sir John Macdonald inaugurated in 1878 
did little more during the next two decades than allow Canada 
to maintain a separate existence apart from the United States. 
It was only with the opening up of the West and the develop- 
ment of east and west trade routes in which the preference 
played a useful part that the future of the Dominion was 
assured. Without the preference to encourage trade exchanges, 
Canada could never have developed the export market in 
Britain which rescued her from economic dependence upon 
the United States and for this reason the claim can be made 
that without it the idea of annexation would sooner or later 
have carried the day. 

It is true that the preference has been subject to intermittent 

inroads, some designed to whittle down its value and others 
to increase its scope. In 1907, a new Customs tariff was intro- 
duced establishing three scales of duties, British preferential 
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(the lowest), intermediate, and general, the intermediate tariff . 
being designed as a basis for negotiation with foreign countries 
for the benefit of Canadian trade. At this tariff revision the — 
Canadian woollen manufacturers induced the Laurier Govern- 
ment to stiffen the preferential rates in order to give them — 
better protection against British competitors and various © 
special interests have extracted similar favours from different — 
Ministries. On the other hand the King Government soon 
after it came into office in 1921 increased the British prefer- 
ential rate by 10 per cent. (e.g., if the preference was 30 per 
cent., it became 33 per cent.) and added a provision that the 
benefits of the preference would only be available to goods 
which were imported direct via Canadian ports. Again, the © 
Dunning Budget of 1930 attempted to enlarge a number of 
the preferential schedules but its tariff provisions had a brief 
life and the Conservative Government when it came into 
power in August, 1930, with a mandate for the ‘“‘ Canada 
First” policy, materially diminished the value of the prefer- 
ences on a number of British goods by the tariff legislation 
which it passed. One interesting departure of recent years 
has been the conclusion by Canadian Governments of separate 
trade treaties with the British West Indies, Australia and New 
Zealand in which the preferential principle has been carefully 
preserved and given special application suited to the currents 
of trade exchanges. 


II 


However, the main structure of the preference system still 
exists in Canada’s tariffs and all political parties are pledged 
to maintain it. It would be wrong, however, to hold the view 
that British preference has commanded universal approval in 
Canada. It has been popular with the farmers and other 
primary producers who regard it as a useful weapon for easing 
the burden placed on their shoulders by the protectionist 
system, but it has been the target of constant criticism by 
different classes of manufacturers, who have felt that it con- 
stitutes an unjust discrimination against them. It has been 
particularly unpopular in the province of Quebec, partly on 
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account of the strong nationalist sentiment of the French- 
Canadian people, which sees no particular need for special 
favours to other British countries, and. partly owing to the 
fact that the manufacturers of Quebec are the chief sufferers 
from British competition. For the greater part of the year 
British imports can be landed in Montreal by seaborne carriage 


and find an easier market there than in Ontario and the western 


provinces, where the protection accorded by inland freight 
rates operates against them. Notoriously the most persistent 
agitators against the British preference have been the textile 
and electrical equipment manufacturers of Quebec, and their 
exertions have been largely responsible for the inroads which 
have been made upon it both by the Bennett Ministry and its 
predecessor. Admittedly the preference is by no means a 
perfect instrument for the stimulation of trade with other 
British countries. It is true that the principle of a uniform 
rate of rebate of one third of the general tariff has now been 
abandoned and the scale of preference varies considerably for 
different commodities. ‘This variation is justifiable for it has 


_ been demonstrated by experience that, whereas in some cases 


a differential of ten per cent. would be sufficient to give British 
goods an advantage in Canadian market, in other cases a 
differential of thirty-five per cent. is quite inadequate for the 
purpose. At the best it has been a hit or miss method. Its 
different revisions have been made from a purely Canadian 
standpoint and it has been nominally extended to goods not 
produced or manufactured within the Commonwealth, thereby 
offering an invitation to false customs returns, as well as 
industrial and fiscal confusion. Its full possibilities can, never 
be realized until the amount and extent of the mutual prefer- 
ences are decided both from British and Canadian points 
of view. 


Ill 


But if such co-operative investigation can be assured the 
question then arises how far the currents of trade can be 
deflected by preferential tariff and correlated legislation, and 


_in appraising the possibilities certain permanent conditions of 
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Canadian trade cannot be overlooked. No amount of tariff 
legislation could make Canada buy from Britain, raw cotton, 
tobacco, petroleum, sugar and numerous other commodities 
not classified as manufactured goods, and the range of com- 
modities which a preference to imports from Britain can 
affect is virtually restricted to manufactured goods. But there 
are obvious limits to the results of such a preference for Canada, 
and the other Dominions are resolutely determined to conserve 
and enlarge their industrial structure and are ready to make 
sacrifices for their end. Nearly thirty years ago Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s suggestion of a “forbidden schedule” for 
Dominion industries evoked a fierce protest and since that 
day there has been an enormous expansion of manufacturing 
industry in the Dominion, so that now there are comparatively 
few fields of industrial production which loyal enterprise has 
not tried to pre-empt for itself. Moreover, in recent years, 

as the result of the difficulty in finding satisfactory foreign 

markets for the exportable surplus of the great primary indus- 

tries, the conviction has spread in Canada that the future 

growth of the Dominion in population and wealth must largely 

depend upon the stimulation of domestic industry for whose 

growth there is available a sound basis in cheap waterpowers 
and an abundant variety of mineral resources. So it would 
be unwise for British manufacturers to cherish any extravagant 
hopes that the deliberations of the Ottawa Conference will 
result in the doors of the Canadian market being opened wide 


to them. But there are other possibilities worthy of exam- 
ination. 


IV 


Professor Stephen Leacock, of McGill University, the well- 
known political economist, in his latest book Back to Prosperity, 
to which he appends the sub-title “ The Great Opportunity of 
the Imperial Conference ”’, gives the viewpoint of a Canadian 
protectionist who is also a fervent Imperialist. He declares 
that the Conference will have to take up the work of imperial 
reconstruction at the point where the 1930 Conference left off, 
and he agrees that Mr. Thomas’ famous expression of 
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“humbug ” was “just about the right word” to designate 
“the so-called Canadian preference”. In his view its “ hum- 
buggery ” lies in the fact that while it prefers British manu- 
factured goods to American, it shuts them both out as 
far as they interfere with Canada’s own industries, and he 
holds this to be perfectly defensible policy inasmuch as Canada 
now depends upon her manufactures as much as upon the 
great primary industries of farm, forest and mine. 


“We must start ”, he writes, “ with the plain understanding that our 
market for manufactures is our own. Neither the Empire nor the 
foreigner can have anything more than an incidental or supplemental 
share init. In the same way we in Canada ought to start with the idea 
that England must come to the Conference not only with a tariff but with 
an agricultural tariff levied to protect the British farmer against the 
Canadian farmer, just as our tariff is levied to protect the Canadian 
manufacturer against the British manufacturer.” 


From tables showing how large is the annual food bill of 
Britain he draws the deduction that, after allowing for a large 
expansion of British home production under the sunshine of 
an agricultural tariff, there is still left for Canada and the 
other Dominions, if they are given generous preference in the 
British tariff, a field for export ‘“‘ large enough to guarantee 
their economic life for generations to come”. Then he 
proceeds to discuss the forms of compensation which Canada 
and the other Dominions can offer. Arguing that the differ- 
ence in wages and general costs of production in Canada and 
Britain make it impossible for Canada to risk the destruction 
of her factories, on which she has staked so much, by exposing 
them to equal British competition, he thinks that the British 
delegates must enter the Conference with a realization that 
Canada can only offer a modest share of her domestic market 
to their manufactured goods. 

He then proceeds to develop the thesis that the real line of 
advance lies in a scheme of what he calls ‘“ Triangular Pre- 
ference”’. Asa foundation he would like to see a ten per 
cent. super-tariff wall built all around the Empire and then 
within its shelter he would develop inter-imperial trade by a 
dual plan of preferences and quotas. He points out that out- 
_ side of manufactures there lies an enormous field of production 
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represented by commodities which Canada’s climate and other 


Pan oes 


circumstances compel her to import. Of such imports he © 


cites as examples 38 million pounds of tea, 128 million pounds 


of raw cotton, 73 million pounds of crude rubber, 28 million” | 


pounds of coffee, 17 million pounds of raw tobacco, 4 mil- 
lion tons of hard coal, 1,000 million gallons of crude oil and 
10 million dollars worth of tropical fruits. Now practically 
all these articles are produced within the British Common- 
wealth, and Professor Leacock wants the organization of 
Imperial trade on a triangular plan: he visualizes Canada 
taking 10 million dollars worth of fruit from the West Indies, 
the West Indies taking 10 million dollars worth of manu- 
factures from Britain, and Britain buying 10 million dollars 
worth of Canadian wheat. He would put into operation a 
general quota system and have Canada make huge bargains 
for the export sales of wheat, timber, eggs, cheese, pulpwood, 
etcetera, with Britain, Australia and the other British countries, 
and the British exports of textiles, iron and steel products, 
electrical apparatus etcetera sent to India. He argues vigor- 
ously for a common Empire currency system which would 
keep exchanges stable within the Empire and obviate the 
difficulty of leaving his Imperial trade system at the mercy 
of the fluctuations of seven different standards of money and 
legal tender. Such are the views of one who is ranked the 
ablest publicist of the protectionist school in Canada, and his 
emphasis upon the necessity of Canada continuing to safeguard 
her domestic industries against British competition represents 
an attitude shared by not only the great majority of Canadian 


t 


manufacturers and industrial workmen, but by the leaders of © 


the Conservative party who are now in power at Ottawa. 


Vv 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association has cordially 
responded to the request of the Bennett Ministry to set its 
experts to work on a survey of the whole field of Canadian 
industry in relation to the tariff, and to formulate suggestions 
about tariff changes which would stimulate inter-Imperial 
trade. Undoubtedly the Association will not give any serious 
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encouragement to the diminution of the protection now 
enjoyed by any of its members, but this does not mean that 
it will make no suggestions of concessions and the Bennett 
Ministry, which cannot now be accused of indifference to 
industrial interests, is quite capable of taking its own line of 
action and making tariff concessions to British manufacturers 
even if they were unpalatable to local interests. It clearly 
cannot afford to offend the whole body of its industrial sup- 
porters, but it also must take account of the strong sentiment 
among the primary producers, particularly in the West, in 
favour of lower tariffs and inter-Imperial trade. 

The Liberal party is obviously out to capture this anti- 
protectionist vote. Ina speech recently delivered at Winnipeg, 
its leader, Mr. Mackenzie King, submitted the ‘“ Canada 
First’ policy to a comprehensive arraignment and pledged 
his party, if it was returned to power, to reverse it and restore 
the scale of tariff duties to the level which prevailed before 
the advent of the Conservatives in power. Mr. King pro- 
nounced himself strongly in favour of giving every encourage- 
ment by tariff adjustments to inter-Imperial trade, but he also 
entered a caveat against any attempt to surround the Empire 
with a tariff “ ringfence’ and argued that Canada’s peculiar 
economic conditions required freedom to trade with foreign 
countries as the British countries could not hope to absorb 
her exportable surplus of wheat and other commodities. 
Mr. King’s speech was clearly designed to enlist for his party 
the goodwill of the farmers of the three prairie provinces where 
the Conservatives now hold twenty-three seats, and since the 
Bennett Ministry, if it is to survive the next election, must 
retain some parliamentary support from the prairies, it may 
decide that the best and easiest means of achieving this end is 
to supplement the one certain fruit of the Conference, a quota 
system for wheat by tariff concessions which will enable the 
West to buy more British goods and thereby reduce its costs 
of living and production. 

But even if the Bennett Ministry decides that it cannot 
make any serious curtailment of the protection enjoyed by 
domestic manufacturers there remains available a comparatively 
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wide field for tariff adjustments which would, if taken advan- 
tage of, result in the transfer of Canada’s purchases of a large 
volume of commodities from the United States to Britain. 
The trade returns of the last eighteen months are scarcely a 
normal index. A fairer picture of the possibilities of trans- 
ferring business from American to British manufacturers can 
be secured from an examination of the trade returns of the 
fiscal year 1929-30 (ending March 31st, 1930) which reveal 
that in practically every import, the American manufacturer 
has a commanding lead over his British competitor. The 
latter, indeed, has been losing ground in the Canadian market 
in the last twenty-five years. In 1906 the United Kingdom 
held 24.4 per cent. of Canada’s import trade and other units 
of Commonwealth 5.1 per cent; in the 1929-1930 the other 
British countries were exactly holding their own with 5.1 per 
cent. but the British proportion had declined to 15.2 per cent. 
Meanwhile in the same period the share of the United States 
had risen from 59.6 per cent. to 67.9 per cent. In the first 
six months of the fiscal year, 1931-32, ending September 30th, 
British exports to Canada, although their aggregate volume 
was sharply reduced, showed a welcome gain to 17.5 per cent. 
In this six month period the effects of the exchange situation 
had scarcely made themselves felt, and the improvement in 
the British position can be credited partly to the tariff changes 
enacted by the Bennett Ministry, and partly to more effective 
efforts on the part of British manufacturers to capture the 
Canadian market. Notoriously the inhabitants of North 
America are contented with less substantial goods than the 
British people ; they take more stock in neat appearance and 
prefer novelty and variety to quality and endurance, and the 
American manufacturers, knowing that Canadians share these 
predilections in common with their people, cater to the local 
demand to Canada in a measure that the British manufacturer 
has not yet done. Accordingly, if, as the result of the Economic 
Conference the British manufacturer secures tariff concessions 
which give him substantially freer access to the Canadian 
market, he must be prepared to devote brains, energy, and 
money to cultivating it. The Canadian people are ready to 
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buy British goods in preference to American but they want 
comparable efficiency in delivery and service from the British 
exporter. And it must not be expected of Canada that she 
will reduce her imports from the United States to negligible 
dimensions. The United States remains the best customer 
for her products taking, in the fiscal year 1929-30, 45.9 per cent. 
of her exports. But what can be accomplished is a substantial 
transference of this business to Britain and, in view of the 
harsh treatment which the recent tariff policy of the United 
States accorded Canada, that country could have no justifiable 
ground of complaint. There is a possibility too of transferring 
import business now enjoyed by other countries, and the 
Bennett Ministry has given an earnest of its intentions in this 
direction by denouncing Canada’s existing commercial treaty 
with France, and thereby simultaneously terminating trade 
arrangements with almost a score of other countries which 
got the benefit of the provisions of the French treaty. 


VI 


The fundamental problem which faces the Canadian people 
lies in the fact that they have provided themselves with a 
physical equipment which is very substantially in excess of the 
needs of their present population of ten million people. 
Mr. Beaudry Leman, the President of the Canadian Bankers 
Association, declared in a recent speech that only the revival 
of a vigorous immigration policy which would attract a steady 
inflow of settlers could provide an adequate solution for this 


problem. Under existing conditions, however, any serious 


encouragement of immigration is impracticable as it would 
arouse the opposition both of the labour elements and the 
western farmers. So Canada must perforce find the means 
for paying the heavy fixed charges imposed upon her by 
premature acquisition of superabundant physical equipment 
by ensuring a very high per capita production from her economic 
activities, and in this she has already been remarkably success- 
ful. The farmers of the prairie provinces, for example, have the 
highest per capita production of grain in the world and the 
figure for the newsprint industry is even more remarkable, 
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But the very success which has been achieved in stimulating 
a high rate of production in the great natural industries has 
resulted in an output which is far beyond the demands of the 
domestic market and must find an outlet in foreign markets. 
According to the monthly review of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
one fourth of the normal income of the Canadian people is still 
derived from agriculture and at least one third of their income 
comes from the sale of raw materials at prices governed by 
world conditions. Until these prices can be restored to satis- 
factory levels which will yield an adequate income to the 
producers, the purchasing power of a very large section of the 
Canadian people must remain low and there can be no hope 
of full employment either for the industrial equipment or the 
transportation facilities of the Dominion. 

Here is where Canada has a fundamental interest in the 
success of the forthcoming Economic Conference. It can 
yield her great profit if it can assure her a more stable market 
for the absorption of her exportable surplus of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, and the prospect of a gradual betterment in 
their prices and the stimulation of purchasing power which 
would thereby accrue would redound to the benefit of her 
industrialists. But, as the Hon. C. A. Dunning pointed out 
in an article which he contributed to the Intra-Empire Trade 
Supplement of the Toronto Globe, the Conference if it is to 
consist merely of “‘ an aggregation of sellers ’’ will be a futile 
adventure. Among intelligent Canadians of all classes there 
has come a growing realization that preferential concessions 
cannot be one-sided and judicious tariff changes which might 
entail some hardship for Canadian industries would produce 
valuable compensation in the increase of the purchasing power 
of other British communities whose capacity for the purchase 
of Canada’s exports would thereby be augmented. 


AUSTRALIA AT THE CONFERENCE 
Australia’s attitude at the coming Conference will 


be the subject of an authoritative paper appearing 
in the Fortnightly Review for May. 


x 


I GO A JOURNEY 
I 


I go a journey on an unknown day 
Into an unknown land. 
I only know 
That I must go, 
No more—but that is planned 
By the one power I cannot disobey. 


II 


Shall I be heedless or shall I prepare ? 
What baggage shall I take? 
Possessions here, 
So runs the fear, 
A useless load will make: 
Rumours are rife of different values there. 


III 


Will those I love go with me? Or, alone, 
Must I be venturesome ? 
Why trouble so? 
Surely I know 
To that land all must come: 
I welcome, or am welcomed by, my own. 


IV 


And 'Time—so rumours reach me—may be new, 
A tyrant robbed of power ; 
What circles here 
Into a year 
May there be not an hour: 
What if these rumours happen to be true? 


V 


Certain it is that I must journey there— 
That at the least I know: 
Should I not teach 
Myself the speech 
Before I have to go ?— 
I think it would be wisdom to prepare. 
GORELL. 


WHO RULES AMERICA? 
By IcNatTrus PHAYRE 
I 


OT since the impeachment and trial of the impetuous 
N Andrew Johnson by an angry Senate in 1868 has any 
American Executive faced so sullen and restless a 
Parliament and people as does Herbert Hoover in this, his 
third year of unparalleled adversity. Even Woodrow Wilson 
might have “‘ got away ”’ with his League of Nations had he 
been less minatory and stiff over the famous “‘ Lodge Reserva- 
vations ”’, which were fated at last to shut America out of 
the League—and incidentally to cause the President’s physical 
collapse and death. The counts against Hoover are economic, 
political and personal, all of them irrational enough, but none 
the less cogent and actively hostile. The virtual shelving of the 
vital Reparations and War Debts problems by the eleven 
European Plenipotentiaries at Lausanne until the U.S. Presi- 
dency has been decided in November, shows the measure of 
doubt which prevails about any renewed lease of power for 
President Hoover until 1936. On the whole, his re-election 
is unlikely, since it depends upon a speedy return to happier 
times. For, like Taft in 1908, Hoover came in with high 
hopes and, again like that enormous man, the massive Hoover 
has been pronounced an Executive failure—“ under-engined 


for his hull,” is the curt, ungracious verdict upon both these 
“heavy ” Presidents. 


II 


The case of the present Chief is especially curious. He 
it was who fed the starving war-time peoples all the way from 
Brussels to Moscow. Then he returned to a very lavish 
America whose amazing run of luck, begun in 1776, and 
multiplied ever since in a sort of dizzy martingale of wins, 
prompted the sanguine Hoover, as candidate in 1928, to 
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foresee a continent-nation in which Poverty itself should be for 
ever banished! The astute Coolidge had bowed himself out 
amid the pyrotechnics of a fat and prosperous era. ‘‘ No 
Congress ever assembled ’”—that little New Englander purred 
in a Farewell Address which will be as memorable as George 
Washington’s own—‘‘ has ever met with a more pleasing 
prospect than that which appears at the present time. . . . 
The great wealth created by our enterprise and industry 
has had the widest distribution among our own people, and has 
gone out in a steady stream to serve the charity and the busi- 
ness of the world” .... Federal taxes had been reduced. 
“One-third of the National Debt has been paid”; and 
America’s gross income had now swollen—‘ until it stands 
well over $90,000,000,000.” 

But in less than a year that prodigal affluence had gone up 
in smoke, and President Hoover had on his hands acute 
domestic misery over an area of three million square miles. 
Of all America’s periodic slumps, this was the heaviest. Mass- 
production had long looked for outlets in foreign trade, and 
while in 1929 this soared to $5,241,262,276, it crashed last 
year to less than half—$z2,424,183,000. 

To this havoc must be added—as a further factor in Presi- 
dential unpopularity—Mr. Hoover’s distaste for democracy 
in bulk. He is no gay ‘“ mixer” with men, as Theodore 

Roosevelt was. Hoover will never train for those endless White 
' House receptions, whereat six or eight thousands hands are 
itching to be clasped, as all America passes the line to greet its 
ruler. 

Under Roosevelt the Presidential power reached its apogee. 
He did as he pleased with both Houses of Congress: all his 
acts were approved—even the 1903 coup in Panama. That 
rebel Province of Colombia was shielded from the forces of its 
Motherland by U.S. warships and troops, and was, a few 
hours later, recognised by Roosevelt as a “ Sovereign Repub- 
lic’ through which he could now cut that strategic inter- 
oceanic ‘‘ Ditch ” which was his life’s desire and his historic 
achievement. Roosevelt was the idol of his people. Politicians 
of all shades did his bidding gladly; he was equally at 
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home with cowboys of the Western ranch as with visiting — 


“ highbrows ” of European fame. Moreover, Roosevelt loved 
the limelight—whereas vulgar publicity and mass contacts 
are abhorrent to Herbert Hoover. ‘‘ The mob”, he declares 
“ functions only in a world of emotion. Thecrowd is credulous: 
it destroys, it consumes, it hates and it dreams ; but it never 
builds. So popular desires are no criteria to the real need: 
these are to be determined only by slow consideration, by 
education and constructive leadership .... Acts and 
ideas that lead to progress are born out of the individual mind, 
not out of the mind of the crowd.” 

Here we have tenets far removed from those of Jefferson, 
Jackson or Lincoln ; and they do much to explain the present 
hostility of Congress to Hoover’s guidance—notably in the 
matter of War Debt adjustments, which might well have paved 
the way to outright cancellation, seeing how well advised the 
President has been by economists at home and abroad. 

But Senators and Representatives return to the Capitol 
from their home towns (which may be as far apart as Dublin 
and Constantinople !) sodden by the Great Depression, as well 
as sharing the resentment of the Sovereign People and pre- 
pared to make a scapegoat of their President. So when in- 
viting him to call a Tariff Conference (in itself an insolent 
jest) the Congress used minatory language, besides impressing 
its own will with capital letters, in a manner without precedent 
as between the Legislative and Executive branches of the 
Government. Thus..... “ But with the understanding that 
the question of the cancellation or reduction of inter-Govern- 
mental Debts SHALL NOT be considered or discussed by 
the representatives of the United States in such Conference.” 

Add to this the high protectionist policy and the virtual 
closing of the dollar-market to foreign Loans, and we see a 
sharp challenge to Mr. Hoover to prove his oft-repeated thesis 
of America’s self-sufficiency, and her ability—to quote his own 
words—to make “a large measure of recovery, independent 
of the rest of the world.” 

The Fathers of the Republic, as we know, planned a new 
Atlantis for the adventurous and the unfortunate, where all 
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he feuds and frays of Europe should be unknown, and where 
siberty, Equality and Justice should indeed give “ felicity as 
vell as food.” The First President himself lays stress upon 
he disparate politics of the two hemispheres. Jefferson’s 
vatchword was “ Friendship with all nations, political en- 
anglements with none.” Now, this was well enough for the 
vilderness settlements of long ago, when four months’ travel 
vas allowed a President between his November election and 
nauguration in early March. To-day the New Yorker may 
ly to the further ocean with only one business day en route. 
\merica is now the richest and most populous of all civilised 
owers. By virtue of the unilateral Monroe Doctrine of 1823 
he claims political hegemony over the entire Western Hemi- 
phere from Pole to Pole. The “‘ Open Door ” in China is a 
ardinal tenet for Asia; and in foreign Loans America has 
o-day some $17,000,000,000 invested. Yet her system of 
sovernment limps far behind the status of arbiter mundi 
vhich the energy and enterprise of her 122,000,000 oddly- 
ssorted citizens have given this huge republic. The rigid 
onstitution of 1787 still creaks with that “‘ negative action ” 
o which Colonel House so often drew President Wilson’s 
ttention between 1914 and 1918, when the chaos and con- 
usion of America in a mighty crisis passed all belief. If wide 
owers were accorded the President under that Constitution, 
here was always the Senate to restrain him, and the Supreme 
Yourt to interpret and decide doubtful points in the last resort. 


III 


Those Thirteen Colonies were fiercely jealous of each other ; 
nd in the earlier Continental Congresses, men of Massa- 
husetts eyed their fellows of Georgia or South Carolina 
auch as Irishmen might Bedouins or Turks, so strangely 
ifferent were they in dress and thought and speech. 

There was no true union, but only a loose Federation of 
jovereign States—with talk of secession even before the 
rucial problem of Mississippi navigation had been solved by 
efferson’s “‘ accidental” deal with Napoleon for a million 
quare miles of territory—at five cents an acre | 
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That system of ‘‘ checks and balances ”, born of suspicion 
and mistrust, was noted by Lord Durham a century ago ; and 
in his famous Report he dwells upon “‘ the necessary weakness 
of a merely Federal Government,” adding his opinion tha 
“the power of the U.S. Government is a perfect nullity.” 
A classic instance of this in our time is the rejection of th 
Treaty of Versailles by the U.S. Senate in 1920, after Woodrow 
Wilson had signed it with all the prestige of a President to 
whose “ Fourteen Points” the German Army itself had 
surrendered, and who was the very first American Executive 
to cross the ocean during his term of office. 

Far from doubting Wilson’s authority to represent the 
United States, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Orlando looked 
upon him as the Sovereign People incarnate, after two-and-a- 
half years of his lofty ethics in speeches and diplomatic 
Notes. Had not all Wilson’s “ despotic ” acts been covered 
by Congressional blanket-resolutions, just as Lincoln’s were 
in the ’sixties when the Union itself broke up, and Jefferson 
Davis—as Gladstone thought—had ‘‘ made a nation ”’ in the 
South—a rival Power in warmer zones where slave-labour 
was deemed a necessity ? Yet we know that Wilson’s Senate— 
“that little group of wilful men,” who had so often opposed 
and thwarted him—declined to accept his Treaty, with 
calamitous and far-reaching results to the rest of the world. 
Wilson was as obstinate and tactless as Andrew Johnson, who 
became President automatically when Lincoln was murdered. 
Both Senate and House resented Wilson’s “‘ schoolmaster ”’ 
ways, and those parochial politics which were his undoing 
when in October, 1918 he asked his people to return a 
Democratic Congress in order that his League and Treaty 
policy might be carried out to the fullest advantage. 
yé But it was a Republican majority that Wilson faced after 
that fatal appeal, with foes of his own household ranged with 
them in vengeful array. Not only had he ignored the Senate 
when choosing his Paris team; the luckless President kept 
Congress in the dark throughout, so that fury rose and defeat 
and repudiation awaited him when he returned to Washington 
and offered the Treaty of Peace to a surly Senate for ratification 
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yk a two-thirds majority, as the Constitution ordains. Wilson 
might have saved himself and kept America in the League of 
Nations if he had had any talent for compromise, or for that 
humouring of men which is so vital a factor in statecraft and 
diplomacy. Having refused to ratify the historic instrument 
which their President had signed, the U.S. negotiated the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1921. And, even to this, the Senate ap- 
pended drastic reservations, designed to curtail in future the 
participation of any person—such as Wilson’s “‘adviser,’’Colonel 
E. M. House—in any negotiation whatever, unless authorised 
as a U.S. representative by a special Act of Congress. 

_ Ever since that Wilson débacle in Paris, the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations has been very alert over its rights of 
enquiry, amendment and reservation. “I will refuse the 
President no authority,” said the veteran Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Senator from Massachussetts, when Wilson had broken off 
relations with the Central Powers. ‘I will oppose no money- 
grants that may be needed for our defence. But I shall not 
on that account accept any and every extension of Presidential 
power, relating not only to the War but also to Peace. I see 
a persistent effort to efface the powers of Congress. It is not 
merely the President and his Cabinet officers. Every Com- 
missioner, every little head of a Bureau, every jack-in-office 
dressed in brief authority, is trying to take from the Congress of 
the United States the powers that belong to it.” 

Even Frank Kellogg was summoned to that famous Com- 
mittee-Room where the Rocky Mountain Senator, William E. 
Borah, presides, and was severely heckled by Reed of Missouri. 
Why had their Foreign Minister proceeded with his Peace- 
Pact without consulting the Senate until fifty nations had 
signed it? And here was Moses of New Hampshire, with the 
usual hedging and whittling Resolutions to a “ toothless ”’ 
Kellogg Pact, of which the third one declared: ‘ That the 
Treaty imposes no obligation on the United States to resort 
to coercive or punitive measures against any offending State.”’ 

For generations the U.S. Congress had kept a jealous eye 
upon Central America, in view of that canal which was sooner 
or later to unite the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Far back in 
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the ’fifties, the curious Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was signed by 
Great Britain and the U.S with special reference to a projected 
canal across Nicaragua. But before ratifications were ex- 
changed, Palmerston directed Sir H. Bulwer, his Minister in 
Washington, to make a “declaration” in order to clear up” 
certain ambiguities of phrasing. President Taylor’s State 
Secretary, John M. Clayton, promptly made a counter- 
declaration ; and thenceforth the Treaty was a bone of con-_ 
tention until the ’eighties, when a new U.S. policy of self-— 
interest prompted a repudiation of it, and a narrowing of any 
future Canal into the ambit of exclusively ‘“ American” 
affairs. ; 
Meanwhile, we find George Dallas, the U.S. Minister in — 
London, fighting a losing battle over the older Pact. In 
trying to clear up controversial points, Dallas fears (Jan. 13, © 
1857) —‘‘I have crossed the grain of some who wish to get 
rid of that contract !’’ He wrote to reassure Lord Clarendon ~ 
that all was well, in spite of “the debility due to a retiring - 
Administration.” But the Senate still was tinkering with it— 
jockeying for advantage over that British rival who already — 
had a colony in Central America. And unless ratified by mid- 
April the agreement expired by its own provisions. Dallas 
was mortified by the Senate amendments—‘‘a series of 
miserable little criticisms, unworthy of the dignity of that 
body and the gravity of the occasion.” 
When the new American text reached London it was found 
to be unacceptable. So the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was as 
good as dead, and Minister Dallas was furious. ‘‘ Our system 
provides ”’ (he notes with scorn) “as the final negotiator of 
Treaties, a popular body of sixty-two members. These amend 
such instruments as this with all the freedom of ordinary 
Bills, engrafting each his own peculiar notion, and indulging 
claptrap and bunkum without stint. This is diplomacy run 
riot; and one must not be astonished at finding foreign 
Powers restive under its operation. As early as 1794, our 
Senate struck whole clauses from Chief Justice Jay’s (London) 
Treaty. In 1824 they mutilated one made by Mr.Rush, so 
that the British Government refused—just as they have now 
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_ refused—to exchange the ratifications. Whoever was the 
Senator that inserted those twenty words about the Bay 

_ Islands—he alone has the glory of killing this Treaty ! ” 

_ It was George Washington himself who persuaded the 
‘Senate to accept John Jay’s Treaty, which cleared up vexatious 
_aftermaths of the Peace of 1783, in which U.S. Independence 
was acknowledged. The First President was grossly abused for 
signing this Treaty. His own political adviser—Alexander 
Hamilton—was stoned at a public meeting in New York for 
defending it, while America’s greatest jurist who had signed 
it in London with Lord Grenville was burned in effigy by 
street mobs. 


IV 


Since the elder Adams—who was the first occupant of the 
White House, in a jungle city of singular desolation—the 
Presidential powers show a steady increase. The earliest 

Executives had modest ideas of their position, in a primitive 
polity of settlers strung out along the fringe of an unexplored 
continent. But as the West opened and “ sectional interests ” 
began to clash, the people looked to their President to handle 
and manage a Congress which would otherwise have floundered 
in a futile bog of opposing purposes. Perhaps Andrew Jackson, 
that uncouth Indian fighter (whose hilarious henchmen 
wrecked the White House on his Inauguration Day) was the 
- first Executive to assert himself against Congress, and to have 
a ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet” of cronies and friends for private 
- counsel, as well as the official phalanx of Secretaries. 

Lincoln is, of course, a landmark in this respect ; and Grover 
Cleveland carried on the task of making the Presidency the 
dominant power of Government. In his first term Cleveland 
vetoed 413 Bills passed by Congress, most of them of the 
‘ pork-barrel ” kind, giving cash benefits in useful quarters. 
A measure of utter profligacy was the Dependent Pensions Bill 
which opened the door to enormous frauds on the U.S. 

Treasury. By Roosevelt’s time this Executive ascendancy was 
complete, so that Professor Lindsay Rogers of Virginia Univer- 
sity could speak of a President who “ possesses powers greater, 
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for good or ill, than any man living.” Here was a Ruler who 
could not be held responsible, like the possessor of power in 
England. He was “at the same time King, Prime Minister in 
control of the Legislature, Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, Party Leader, Economic Dictator, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and general Supervisor of the entire Ad- 
ministration.” ‘Public opinion”, Professor Rogers added, 
“now sanctions a Presidential Dictatorship.” 


V 


It will be seen that whereas our own political Constitution 
is based upon the fusion, or at least a concurrence of powers, 
that of America rests upon the principle of separation; and 
the respective spheres of the Executive and Legislative branches 
are not clearly defined in the U.S. Constitution. The procedure 
in foreign affairs—as Lord Bryce defined it—is to entrust the 
initiative of the President and sanction to the Senate—which, 
as one State Secretary after another has complained, is capable 
of rejecting or amending out of existence complete Treaties 
which have been made with foreign Powers. John Hay’s 
“ Life” is full of rue and protest over his bitter tussles with 
a Senate which had little or no grasp of the import and bearing 
of the international pacts which they sought to patch or 
condemn. And Hay—the ablest of all U.S. Foreign Ministers 
—is plainly of opinion that this practice is prejudicial to the 
successful conduct of America’s policy abroad. 

Yet on the whole—especially since Wilson’s breakaway 
from home control—the Sovereign People do regard this 
check of the Senate as a valuable curb upon Executive impru- 
dence. For without it the President, with a fixed term of office, 
irrespective of Parliament, and derived by direct commission 
from the People, might become a dangerous despot, com- 
mitting America to any policy he pleased. And so, restrained 
by the Senate and with war only to be declared by both 
Houses, a President has to feel his way and be sure he has 
Congress and People behind him in any momentous step he 
takes. Wilson explained this to Sir Cecil Spring-Rice with 
lucid candour, when that devoted Ambassador (who was not 
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persona grata in America’s riotous neutrality) was taking leave 
of him for the last time. 

__ In the diplomatic field, the powers conferred upon the 
President by the Constitution are as follows : “ He shall have 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make Treaties—provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur. And he shall nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shali appoint Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers.” The nature and extent of this 
Senatorial ‘‘ advice and consent ”’ has never been defined, and 
so loopholes have been left for fierce controversy. Thus the 
appointing and receiving of Ambassadors has been held to 
mean the President’s right, without consulting Congress, to 
*“ recognise ”’ or bar any new States, or revolutionary govern- 
ments in old States. Roosevelt could send envoys of his own 
to Algeciras in 1906, and Wilson refused to recognise Victoriano 
Huerta as President of Mexico in 1913. 

Again, though a President may not declare war, he can so 
direct foreign affairs as to make war inevitable. In 1846 
James Polk did this by sending General Taylor to the Rio 
Grande Border. Cleveland’s bellicose message to Lord 
Salisbury over the Venezuela dispute in 1895 had the same 
bearing, so had McKinley’s despatch of the battleship 
“Maine” to Havana in 1898, and Wilson’s threat to sever 
relations with Germany after the sinking of the cross-Channel 
steamer ‘‘ Sussex’. As C.-in-C. of both the fighting Services, 
the President’s powers appear extravagant. The actual raising 
of naval and military forces and the allotting of funds are 
prerogatives of Congress. But after men, money and ships 
are forthcoming, the President takes entire charge. He can 
now make or break commanders ; he can move troops, direct 
campaigns and decree life and death to both soldiery and 
civilians. James Madison and his War Minister, Monroe, were 
actually “‘in the field’ when British troops were burning 
Washington in 1814,after theroutof U.S.militia at Bladensburg. 

When Lincoln came to the White House in March, 1861, 
the Union was already breaking up, and his predecessor 
Buchanan had pursued to the last a policy of helpless drift. 

S 
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Lincoln did not call his Congress together, but for months he 
acted alone as a dictator of wildly un-Constitutional methods— 
raising armies, blockading the Southern ports and incurring» 
vast expenditures without any Congressional authority. His 
Press censorship, his arbitrary arrests and denial of the writ 
of habeas corpus, were staggering innovations for the Land of 
Liberty. Last of all came Lincoln’s Emancipation of the 
Slaves; and at every step he had Congress with him. Now 
came his assassination, and the automatic accession of Vice- 
President Johnson, who was to provide a classic case by his 
impeachment and a thirteen-day trial before the Senate for 
‘high crimes and misdemeanours.”” In 1866-7, fierce cleavage 
developed between President Johnson and a Congress that 
was intent upon vindictive punishment of the ex-Confederate 
States after the Civil War, including that enfranchisement of 
the negroes which was to pile horror upon horror in the shame- 
ful welter of ‘‘ Reconstruction.” Act after Act was passed 
over the President’s veto, until Johnson was deprived of all 
his rights. At long last, eleven charges were preferred against 
him, and he only escaped conviction by a single Senatorial vote ! 


VI 


The Senate is, in fact, the most powerful factor in the 
American machine: George Washington called it: ‘ The 
saucer in which the House brew of tea is cooled.” There are 
things which the President and the Senate may do without the 
assent of the Lower House There are other things which the 
House and Senate may do without referring to the President. 
But there is nothing which the President and House of 
Representatives can do without the formal assent of the Senate, 
which is vested with some of all the three powers of the Federal 
Government—legislative, executive and judicial. 

If the House of Representatives is like a theatre, noisy, 
excited and vast, the Senate Chamber is a place of dignity and 
repose, never yet photographed in session, differing widely 
in its rules from the other branch, and with no limit at all to 
the length of its speeches. 


The White House “ Heir-Apparent ” (or Vice-President) 
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conducts the Senate ; he never travels with his Chief, for fear 
some accident would leave America without any official Ruler. 
A special Act, passed in 1886, decreed the order in which the 
Cabinet members succeed to the Presidency (beginning with 
the Secretary of State) ‘‘ in case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability of both the President and Wee. President.” 
North of the Senate Chamber is the President’s Room, and 
here Bills are signed during the last days of each Congress. 
This is the handsomest apartment in the Capitol, and in it 
Lincoln wrote his midnight message to General Grant about 
the conference which Lee had asked for: ‘‘ You are not to 
decide, discuss or confer upon any political question—unless 
it be for the capitulation of General Lee’s army.” 

It should always be remembered that America is no ordinary 
nation or country in the European sense, but a federation of 
forty-eight Sovereign States, each witha “‘ President ’ (Gover- 
nor) and Parliament of its own. Moreover,a population of 
122,000,000 is drawn from all races extant, including twelve 
million persons of African blood. Taken singly, some of these 
States are imperial domains: California is three times the 
size of England and Texas nearly five times as large. As for 
the range of climates over an area great as Europe’s own, this 
runs from Minnesota to Mississippi—which equals the con- 
trast between Lapland and Sicily. In this immigrant 
immensity, moated by three thousand miles of ocean from 
Europe and six thousand from Asia, political education is slow 
to spread; for which reason the American People prefer 
their local “‘ Bosses”’ to any international leaders, such as 
President Hoover has essayed to be. 

That: sorely-tried man has sought to enlighten the masses 
upon the apparent failure of “ our self-contained national 
economy, with its matchless strength and resources.” This 
unique stand-by—as Mr. Hoover explains—‘‘ would have 
enabled us to recover long since, but for the continued. dis- 
locations, shocks and set-backs from abroad.’ And at this 
point the President impinges upon the vicious spiral of War- 
Debts and Reparations—these last formerly fixed at the 
lunar figure of £24,000,000,000 ! 
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But this present year sees a Presidential Election staged, — 


and with a current Budget deficit of $2,000,000,000 (worse 


still to come), the Sovereign People mistrust the “ inter-_ 


national ” outlook of their present world-travelled Chief, and — 


are all too apt to seek a (Democratic) President who “ knows — 
the frontiers of the United States!” Just now America has — 
at least ten million persons unemployed, and receiving relief 


from local ‘‘ Community-Chests ’’ and non-official sources. 
A long drought brought hunger into the Corn-Belt itself ; 


and misery in the cities is accentuated by municipal oak . 


ruptcy, due to sheer looting and stealing which in normal — 
times is covered by extra taxes, which a current Prosperity 
will never miss. 

America is quite unorganised to cope with this distress, 
which has overwhelmed State and private resources, and calls 


for Federal aid on the continental scale. So in their present — 
mood these mixed millions scout the idea of any further — 
scaling down of War-Debts—to say nothing of wiping the — 


slate clean for a new start, to which Mr. Hoover was un- 


’ 
; 


doubtedly tending. Senators and Representatives are bound — 


to reflect a popular anger which sees the Debtor-nations of 
Europe, with slender enough assets of their own, still piling 


up costly and murderous armaments with ‘OUR Money”! — 


And, after all, it is neither the Federal President nor the State 
Governors, neither the Washington Congress nor the forty- 
eight Legislatures which “rule”? in this vast America, but 
rather, ‘‘ We, the People,”’ who figure with supreme authority 
in the Preamble of the Constitution. So until these People 
are shown the way of their own best interests, it is useless to 
look for any change or effective co-operation. Bold leadership 


has been lacking: it is the leaders who look to the led for — 
inspiration. -Yet a rueful and chastened America offers a — 
supreme chance to the statesman of vision who can throw off 


tradition and demonstrate to all that maxim of Gibbon: 


“The winds and waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigator ! ”’ 


DISCIPLINE AND REALITY IN EUROPE 


By Major E. W. Potson NEwMaNn 


I 


WO needs face the nations of Europe to-day; a need 
for reality, and a need for discipline. The need for 
reality is the need for the full acceptance of the fact 

that the disappointments and disillusionments of the post-war 
period must be faced if there is to be any hope of restoring 
political peace and economic prosperity. It is here that 
discipline has come to play a part in national affairs, and one 
of the main objects of this article is to show the relationship 
between discipline and reality in different countries of Europe, 
as well as the varying forms which national discipline has 
taken according to the needs and characteristics of individual 
nations. But let us first look at the conditions which have 
made discipline and an appreciation of reality essential. to 
European salvation. 


II 


When the “cease fire”? rang out over the battlefields of 
Flanders and hostilities ceased on the other European fronts, 
** reality ’ joined the vanguard of the broken and retreating 
armies. It clung to Von Hindenburg in his invidious task of 
leading back to Germany the defeated remnants of that mighty 
military machine which had been the pride of Prussia and the 
whole German Empire. It accompanied the Austro-Hungarian 
forces in their dismal return from the Piave to the once proud 
cities of Vienna and Budapest. There and in Germany 
national reality reigned supreme over suffering humanity and 
continues to do so to-day. It found Rome in 1922, but has 
only just reached London, while in the international sense it 
has not yet obtained a sufficiently substantial footing anywhere. 
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With the cessation of hostilities quick was the transformation — 
in the Allied camp from the grim realities of war to a realm of — 
fanciful dreams and idealistic conceptions never likely to take 

concrete form. Europe rapidly became involved in a confused © 
mirage. Reality had been left on the battlefields, and had so — 
much ceased to form part of men’s deliberations that competent 

statesmen were induced to believe that the councils of Paris — 
were those of peace. This blindness to realities of the present, 

and incapacity to visualise the probabilities of the future, — 
formed the chief characteristics of that unpractical body of © 
theorists which dictated peace to nations suffering from the — 
bitter experience of reality. : 


III ; 


Having redrawn the frontiers of Europe and _ inflicted 
military and economic obligations on the vanquished, so as to — 
produce a picture pleasing to the distorted eyesight of the day, 
but such as to make impossible a return to normal conditions, ~ 
the so-called peace delegates returned to their respective — 
capitals. Although determined to pursue policies in which — 
world peace merely served as a camouflage for selfish interests 
and ambitions, they actually believed themselves to be the — 
guardian angels of Europe. As years passed, the tendency — 
increased to build on flimsy foundations, words and empty 
phrases became the only building material available, and the — 
nations positively refused to recognize the rottenness of the — 
work. Balanced judgment was sadly lacking, and self-decep- 
tion took a prominent place. Powers with great histories and 
noble traditions descended to a degree of pettiness unworthy 
of their great names, and missed far-reaching opportunities 
of adding to their reputations. Visionary aims came to 
dominate the deliberations of great international conferences, 
and bureaucracy thrived as almost never before. Human 
nature was practically left out of account, nebulous theories 
took the place of hard reasoning, and the peoples not only 
wanted everything but were determined to have it all both 
ways. Pens (specially gold ones), ink and paper were looked 
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upon as a mystic medium capable of working miracles, while 
obvious facts staring Europe in the face were completely over- 
looked or purposely ignored. The victors pictured peace as 
a realization of their ambitions. ‘The vanquished called for 
complete restitution as an essential preliminary to political and 
economic stability. Meanwhile, Bolshevism raged in Russia, 
penetrated into Hungary, threatened the very existence of 
Finland, and advanced through Poland right up to the gates of 
Warsaw. For twelve years this futile nonsense has practically 
dominated Europe with results that are too obvious to need 
description. Let me give an example. 


IV 


Since the Peace Conference of Paris, important efforts 
have been made to pursue a general policy of international 
co-operation, although many of the nations supporting this 
policy have been, and still are, determined to uphold the 
status quo. ‘These policies do not harmonize, and a close study 
of political aims and tendencies during repeated visits to many 
countries of Western, Central and Eastern Europe have con- 
vinced me that European co-operation and the status quo cannot 
long continue to exist side by side. Either adjustments can 
be made, involving substantial sacrifices by some nations, in 
an attempt to create a Europe capable of co-operation, or the 
status quo can be maintained at the price of a return to the 
balance of power in Europe. It is impossible for any nation, 
or group of nations, to reap the advantages of both, and this 
is precisely what has been attempted during the last decade. 
This psychological complex has been one of the greatest 
obstacles to the stabilization of Europe. At present there is 
a strong body of European opinion in favour of peace, but, 
unfortunately, important sections of that opinion have also 
other wants which cannot be satisfied by peaceful means. 
They want to have things both ways, and this they cannot 
have. ‘Those nations which benefited from the Great War 
have pledged themselves to peace based on the status quo, 
while those who have suffered thereby demand a readjustment 
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of conditions. Both these groups must choose which alter- 
native will in the end be in their best interests—peace, progress 
and economic stability, only obtainable by a readiness to make 
sacrifices, or determination at all costs to satisfy their demands, 
involving inevitable war in the future. At present both groups 
are equally determined to satisfy their demands, although they 
also share a strong feeling against war and have pledged them- 
selves to condemn it as a means of settling disputes. It, 
therefore, almost looks as if there can be no improvement in 
the political situation until Europe is faced with a first class 
crisis, compelling this psychological complex to give place to 
a saner outlook on reality and a general attempt to face the 
obvious facts of the future. Such a crisis might well be turned 
into a profitable means of convincing the nations of the need 
of sacrifices if peace is to be maintained. 

The contention that the maintenance %f the status quo is an 
essential safeguard of peace is untenable in the future interests 
of Europe, and to accept that argument is to take a short view. 
The long view, which holds out the best prospects for future 
generations, is the realization that an enforced peace can only 
lead to future wars, and that, if peace is to be set on a foundation 
with any degree of permanence, the victors of the Great War 
must be prepared to part with some proportion of their gains, 
as well as to help some of the newly created states to make 
reasonable concessions to their neighbours, in attempts to 
rectify grievances arising out of errors and injustices in the 
peace settlements. ‘To regard this as unreasonable is to accept 
the principle that peace is a secondary consideration, or to 
remain blind to the fact that the price of peace has to be paid. 
Similarly, the persistent demand for Reparations and war 
debts as “ sacred rights ” is inconsistent with any satisfactory 
solution of the world economic crisis, and the realization of 
both, however attractive, is impossible. Although those who 
in the past have suffered grievously from invasions cannot be 
expected to take quite the same view as others, yet this does not 
alter the fact that a choice of alternatives is essential, and that 
a futile attempt to benefit both ways only reacts most unfavour- 
ably,on the nations which pursue this policy. The relative 
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strength of European nations cannot remain as it was in 1918, 
and it is better in the interests of all that frontiers, Reparations, 
war debts and other matters in dispute should be adjusted by 
a sensible and straightforward anticipation of events rather 
than by the otherwise inevitable catastrophe. 


Vv 


All this sounds very pessimistic, but, fortunately, there is 
another side to the picture. A sense of reality has made 
considerable headway in certain countries, and it now looks as 
if the course of events will soon compel others to look facts 
squarely in the face. But, before attempting to show how 
discipline has followed reality in different European countries, 
I must say something about Russia where discipline prevails 
without reality. First, let it be clearly understood that the 
Bolshevist régime in Russia and European civilization cannot 
simultaneously be regarded as reality, as long as Russia is 
included as a European Power. Recently, since the develop- 
ment of the Five Years Plan, there has been a regrettable 
tendency in certain left-wing and totally misinformed circles 
in this country to regard the Soviet régime in the light of an 
“ interesting experiment ”’, which only proves how open even 
British thinking people are to the higher, and therefore more 
insidious, propaganda of Moscow. For there are substantial 
grounds for believing that conditions now prevailing in Russia 
can only be regarded as an interesting experiment by those 
who have no objection to murder, see no harm in a cruel form 
of slavery, and are quite indifferent to the waging of war 
against the Almighty. This is no place for a catalogue of 
Soviet offences, but it is not out of place here most strongly 
to condemn the attitude that brutality in all its forms, dis- 
honesty in its lowest form, and open hostility to God form 
subjects of interest, and to insist that present conditions in 
Russia cannot be accepted as reality by civilized Europeans. 
Probably the best definition of Bolshevism is that it is the 
‘* reverse of the medal of Czarism’”’. Under the power wielded 
by Stalin the Russian-masses have been subjected to a form of 
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discipline which has compelled them to work and co-operate in ‘ 


the attempt to carry out the Five Years Plan, but this involuntary 
subjection is no outcome of an appreciation of facts. It is 
rather a helpless submission to the inevitable, only made 
possible by a background of profound ignorance and a fore- 
ground of fictitious education and compulsory mental 
deception. 


VI 


But, if Bolshevism has served no other useful purpose, it 
has had the effect of reviving a sense of reality in European 
civilization ; and the first man to break the spell of political 
degeneracy was Benito Mussolini. At the end of 1919 and 
the beginning of 1920 a good third of Italy was red, and it 
was essential for those who still believed in the Italian nation 
to protect themselves by force of arms. Destructive violence 
had to be met by reconstructive violence, so about forty high- 
spirited young men rallied round Mussolini in red Milan to 
found the new Fascismo, which quickly grew in strength and 
numbers until the Fascist? became an admirably organized and 
disciplined force, representative of the best classes of the 
Italian people, and finally overcame what amounted in many 
cases to revolutionary tyranny. If brutality was often an out- 
standing feature of the Fascist attacks on those who were 
trying to impose the methods of Moscow on a country sacred 
to the memory of Rome, it was because in Italy the only way 
of eradicating the Communist disease was by an injection of 
its own serum. Mussolini’s decision to seize the reins of 
government from a political régime that was rotten sprang 
from his sense of reality, and how he carried this into effect is 
now a matter of history. But Mussolini was not the only 
great man in Rome on that fateful day ; for it was owing to 
the practical wisdom of King Victor Emmanuel III that the 
fait accompli was accepted, civil war prevented, and the method 
by which the Fascists came into power legalized. From the 
very beginning discipline has been the guiding star of Fascismo, 
and the results achieved in Italy during the last decade need no 
pen of mine to describe. They are hard, concrete results, 
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_ for Fascismo is the very antithesis of empty words and phrases. 


Fascist discipline in Italy is of a most rigid type under the 
control of a dictatorship, but the people have for the most part 
fallen in with the system as a means to an end, although super- 
imposed from above. The spiritual and political doctrine 
that the State is supreme, and that the individual’s only 
raison d’etre is as a component part thereof, has made a sin- 
gularly beneficial impression on the Italian mind, with the 
result that the nation practically speaks and acts in unison, 
although sections of it may think otherwise. I do not believe 
that by any other means could Italy have undergone the 
complete transformation of the last ten years. 

What happened in Italy in 1922 has not failed to have its 
effect in other countries. In France it has met with dis- 
approval for political reasons ; in England it gained admiration 
in some quarters, and disapproval in others ; in Germany and 
Austria it stirred up a feeling that a similar response to their 
own sense of reality might provide a means of relief from their 
prevalent plight. Discipline, as practised in Italy, could not, 
however, be applied to Teutonic countries and be expected to 
have a similar effect, and there was only one Mussolini. The 
attempts of the Christian Socialists in Austria to pull together 
that distracted country have merely made matters worse, as 
the activities of the Heimwehr of the country districts against 
the Socialists in Vienna have tended to deprive the country 
of that foreign confidence essential for a policy of reconstruction. 
This political armed force, with no real guiding principle to 
follow, and inadequate leadership, has been incapable of 
creating anything but internal strife involving some rather 
childish attempts at lawlessness and much unnecessary noise. 
The reasons for this failure are not far to seek. While Fascismo 
was confronted with virulent Bolshevism, the Christian 
Socialists in Austria had only to contend with the international 
Socialism of the Viennese with some rifles and machine guns. 
In Italy the Bolshevists were the aggressors, while in Austria 
there was no such stimulus to rouse the people in the same 
way, and self-imposed military discipline does not easily appeal 
to the Teutonic mind, especially the Austrian variety. But, 
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if reality failed in Austria to produce that form of discipline — 


calculated to help the restoration of the nation, it did produce 
in Adolf Hitler a leader for the National Socialists in Germany. 


VII 


In Germany discipline has taken various forms, both indi- 
vidual and collective. Representative of the former is the 
‘Youth Movement ” to direct the energies of young men and 
women into channels where their minds and bodies may 
develop for the good of the country under the influence of 
healthy recreation, and to discourage such amusements as 
night life, beer drinking and excessive smoking as detrimental 
to mental initiative and capacity for work. The latter form of 
discipline figures in the Stahlhelm organization representing 
elements of the old army, the Reichsbanner on a Republican 
basis, and the National Socialists (or Nazis) who have organized 
themselves into a semi-military force in some ways similar 
to that of the Fascisti in Italy. The Nazis, however, differ 
from the Fascisti in that their discipline is still self-imposed, 
and must remain so as long as the party is a non-governmental 
body, while they have not yet had the opportunity necessary to 
bring them into full prominence. Yet Hitler’s followers have 
certainly gained in strength and moderation since I first made 
their acquaintance in Berlin a year ago. Then they consisted 
partly of students who could not find work, and were specially 
trained in Hitler’s special schools of oratory ;_ while their 
numbers were increased by despairing members of the “‘ bour- 
geoisie’’ and professional classes, who were living more and 
more from hand to mouth owing to the exhaustion of private 
capital and increased taxation. In the ranks of the Nazis 
proletarian doctrines exist alongside nationalist sentiments and, 
like the Communists, they represent those who have got 
nothing. Yet, in the forefront of the Nazi programme is the 
extermination of Bolshevism. German youth joins the party 
because they have to pay Reparations for a war which they 
never knew, and which they have been taught to believe was 
not Germany’s fault. The Nazis preach “ No Reparations”. 
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A year ago I was not impressed by the Nazi headquarters in 
Berlin, nor by the so-called policy emanating from the Braunhaus 
in Munich. Nazi talk was for the most part destructive and the 
party, having nothing really to offer, could not be taken 
seriously. Since then, however, the situation in Germany 
has changed and, although the Briining Government have 
fully made use of the Nazi spectre to increase foreign support, 
the time has now come when Hitler’s party must be regarded 
as a real force in German and European affairs. Indeed, the 
situation in Germany is such that the first-class crisis, to which 
I have referred, may be brought about by this former Austrian 
non-commissioned officer. 


Vill 


Let us now turn to two Slav nations where discipline, super- 
imposed by dictators, springs from idealism more than from 
reality. In Poland and Yugoslavia, which differ in many 
fundamental qualities, the army is the outward expression of 
statehood owing to the necessity of adequate defence ; and in 
both cases the people rally round the army and its discipline 
through feelings of national patriotism. In Poland national 
discipline of a Slav and somewhat unmeasurable variety is 
under the control of Marshal Pilsudski, who has so much gained 
the respect and loyalty of a large proportion of the people that 
it is doubtful whether constitutional government can succeed 
as long as the Marshal is available. ‘This remarkable leader 
even Carries organization to the cells of his own brain ; for by 
consulting his mental time-table he can tell you exactly what 
he will be thinking about at a certain hour this day next week, 
and he so allocates his thoughts that he knows precisely when 
he will reach a decision on any given question. ‘The zeal of 
government officials is admirable, and ingenious are some of 
the means used for the training of subordinates. One pro- 
vincial governor, realising that Poles are inclined to disregard 
the value of time, arranges appointments at odd minutes past 
or before the hour, thereby hoping to impress the value of 
minutes on those who work under him. But, unfortunately, 
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the Poles still tend to ignore disagreeable facts with direct 
bearings on the future of Europe, and their realization of 
- internal defects has not yet extended to external affairs. 

In Yugoslavia, King Alexander, with General Zivkovié as 
sergeant-major, exercises a rigid military dictatorship with a 
strange facade of constitutional government. When I was in 
Belgrade last July, this clever and industrious monarch had 
the support of the majority of his subjects, as well as the army 
on which his position chiefly depends, and much progress had 
taken place since the King took power into his own hands in 
1929. Since then, however, there has been much discontent 
over the recent elections and the restrictions imposed. Whether 
these restrictions really affect liberty or merely restrain licence 
is difficult to determine at the time of writing, but it certainly 
looks as if the King was right in taking matters into his own 
hands when he did, and in imposing on a nation composed of 
many unruly elements a disciplinary régime, preparatory to 
the return of a constitutional government on lines more 
civilized than its predecessor. If grave faults do now exist 
in the Yugoslav system of government, they should be looked 
for in the more recent methods of applying a principle vital to 
the needs of this Slav nation. Democracy may be all very well 

-for nations whose political development is sufficiently advanced 
to benefit thereby, but to impose it in an advanced form on 
peoples politically immature is the essence of folly. I have 
heard it said that “‘a bad democracy is better than a good 
autocracy.”” It was in the realization that this was fundament- 
ally wrong that King Alexander showed himself to be a realist 
at a time when such doctrines were far too prevalent in Europe. 

In contrast to these forms of super-imposed disciplines is that 
of a purely democratic and self-imposed nature shown in the 
Volunteer Defence Movement of Finland. This is a purely 
national Finnish movement of hard-thinking and hard-working 
citizens, whose high standard of education and sense of 
responsibility make Finnish democracy very different from 
that of other nations with large peasant majorities. The 
Defence Force is composed of 100,000 men and 55,000 women. 
Its presence in Finland, one of the most democratic 
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countries of Europe, indicates that there are no grounds for 
saying that discipline is inconsistent with democracy. 


IX 


In this country it needed a severe economic crisis with 
danger of national bankruptcy to bring us to our senses ;_ but, 
once we realized the danger with which we were faced, we 
collectively put in a National Government and individually put 
on the harness of a self-imposed discipline. We neither stage 
demonstrations nor do we dress in peculiarly coloured shirts, 
but we do buy British goods when asked to do so ; and many, 
who previously gave much time to efforts to evade taxation, 
not only pay their Income-tax before it is due but write out 
cheques for more than is demanded. The Prince of Wales 
has only to raise his voice and the youth of the nation responds ; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer receives contributions from 
tiny villages in the Outer Hebrides ; people suffering from the 
trade depression make sacrifices in order to help others ; and 
what is most valuable of all, millions are willing to do more, and 
yet more, if it is necessary for the country’s salvation. ‘This 
discipline is the outcome of a belated sense of economic reality 
and harmonises with our British democracy, but there is no 
saying what form it would take if this country were threatened 
with Bolshevism. 

If reality is established in some countries only in a narrow 
national sense, it is supremely important in the present state 
of affairs that it should assume an international aspect. ‘This is 
more likely to occur under the compulsion of events than in 
any other way. ‘The French are a nation of realists in the 
purely national sense, and their hard practical wisdom has 
often been conspicuous amid the confusion of the last decade. 
That this gallant nation, destined to play a most prominent part 
in the future of Europe and the World, should remain indif- 
ferent to international reality is almost inconceivable. As 
France’s real future interests lie in the opposite direction, it 
would not be surprising if she were suddenly to turn round 
and, facing the situation in its true perspective, set a magnificent 
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example to others. Until international reality is generally 
accepted our troubles must continue; but, as soon as it 
prevails, there will be an opportunity of developing discipline 
on this basis as a means of overcoming Europe’s most formid- 
able difficulties. Whether discipline be self-imposed or super- 
imposed, individual or collective, it is usually the outcome of 
an appreciation of such distressing realities as defeats, threats 
of Bolshevism or economic breakdowns ; and the fact that it 
harmonises with democratic systems so different as those of 
Great Britain and Finland, shows that it only restricts licence 
and is quite consistent with liberty. 


a 
A NYMPH TO HYLAS 


Sweet Hylas, take my hand! The water’s lulling 
Shall set you dreaming on the downward way, 
And there shall be fair lilies for your culling 
In whirlpools of the spray. 
Sweet Hylas, come away ! 


Smooth caverns have we, of the iris woven 
Wherein the ripples running thro’ our hair 
Make harper’s music, and the pool is cloven 
With white feet moving there 
Unto that lovely air. 


The soul is washed and the clear spirit aches not 
For flowers of earth that it has failed to hold; 
One with the water’s symphony, it wakes not 
Forgotten love grown old 
And loveless to behold. 


Sweet Hylas, take my hand! You are befriended. 
Life is an ill the kindly water quells ; 

Down thro’ the wave earth’s weariness is ended, 
The chiming ripple swells. | 
Hark, Hylas, to the bells ! 


WILFRID THORLEY, 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AMATEUR ACTING 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


I 


URING the next few weeks The British Drama League 
will bring to an end another National Festival of 
Community Drama ; and, after a winter of keen com- 

petition all over the country, the Howard de Walden Cup will 
be once more lost and won. This Festival is a highly- 
organized, widely-spread, and increasingly-popular organi- 
zation. Last season there were about five hundred entries ; 
this year there have been nearly twice as many ; and in addition 
to the active competitors something like 2,500 societies are 
reported as being affiliated to the League. Such figures are 
enough to prove that the Festival was a needed institution, 
that it is generously appreciated, and that its organizers, Sir 
Barry Jackson, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, and all the committee 
and representatives have earned the grateful thanks of those 
who are interested in the avowed objects of the League—to 
raise the quality of production among amateur societies, and 
to promote a high standard of dramatic appreciation among 
audiences all over the British Isles. 

As an old amateur actor of more than fifty years’ experience, 
I may perhaps lay claim to special opportunities of estimating 
the beneficent services which The British Drama League has 
rendered to the amateur stage, and the present article is an 
attempt to pay an overdue tribute to an enterprise of pene- 
trating social significance. When, two years ago, the Play and 
Pageant Union of Hampstead Garden Suburb, which it is my 
privilege and pride to serve as president, carried off the Howard 
de Walden Cup, and we gathered that evening to celebrate 
our good fortune by a cheery dinner crowned with a loving- 
cup of champagne, I could not help contrasting the quality of 
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the acting and production, which we had just been witnessing, 
with the kind of performance that seemed to content the 
indulgent audiences of my youth. I still believe that in our 
generation we could put up good pieces of individual acting ; 
and I am not sure that freedom from the levelling influence of 
the producer may not have encouraged a degree of self- 
assertive personal achievement, which is apt to be squashed 
nowadays in the interests of harmony, proportion, and the 
well-set picture. But take amateur acting in the mass to-day, 
and compare it with the standards of half-a-century ago, and 
the advance is simply amazing. In particular, during the 
last six years the activities of The British Drama League have 
absolutely revolutionized the opportunities of the young actor 
and. producer, by offering him the chance of sound criticism, 
wide comparison of interpretation and method, and, above all, 
that sense of “‘ the right relation between drama and the life 
of the community ”’, which is such a stimulus to good fellow- 
ship and mutual understanding in a world that is being steadily 
flooded with a rising tide of democratic ideals. It used to be 
said that village cricket was the most unifying influence in 
village life, and that was very true. But the summer season is 
all too short in these northern meadows; and in the long 
autumn and winter the old sportsman was wont to grow 
dormant over his lonely fire. Now he need do so no longer. 
There is the dramatic club at work in the schoolroom ; the 
squire’s daughter, the parson’s son, and the children from the 
post-office are all rehearsing under the schoolmaster’s auto- 
cratic direction. If our young friends, on their way to practise, 
have patience to listen to a moment’s retrospect, they may 
perhaps be confirmed in their appreciation of the dancing star 
under which they have been born. 


II 


For indeed the gulf between the amateur drama of to-day 
and that of fifty years ago is as a yawning chasm. It is scarcely 
possible to reconcile the scenery on either bank. In the 
eighties of the last century there were just a few well-organized, 
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businesslike amateur clubs, whose performances approached a 
professional standard ; but they stood altogether apart upon 
the hill-tops. There were the Old Stagers, the Windsor 
Strollers, the Blackmore Vale Comedy Club, the O.U.D.S. and 
the A.D.C. at the Universities, and a handful of others, with 
whom good acting and adequate production were a law of life ; 
but albums of old photographs, lovingly preserved, do not 
suggest that the make-up or the costume would satisfy a 
country company to-day. Wigs were of a very scratch order ; 
ties and waistcoats were flamboyant ; the old idea that acting 
was dressing-up, and dressing up was carnival, had not yet 
deserted the green-room of the distinguished amateur. At 
Oxford the fight for the drama was long and bitter. For 
years the performances were surreptitious, and always in peril 
from the proctors ; it was not until a Greek play had been 
acted in Balliol Hall that the production of a Shakespearean 
comedy was permitted in the municipal buildings. Then 
several more years had to pass before Oxford had a respectable 
theatre of her own, and a Vice-Chancellor gave the amateur 
drama his blessing by presiding over Twelfth Night from the 
front row of the stalls. 

There was a little knot of semi-professional amateurs in 
those days who were in constant demand at country houses, 
and who may be said to have gradually bridged the gulf 
between the standards of the professional and amateur. When- 
ever a house-party needed to be entertained after a day’s 
shooting or hunting, you found these quite admirable actors 
among the invited guests. There was George Nugent of the 
Guards, one of the most versatile amateurs that ever ranged 
from emotion to burlesque ; his brother, Claud, who could jot 
down the setting of a song on the back of an envelope, and 
orchestrate it fully in a few hours ; Eustace Ponsonby, a latter- 
day Falstaff, providing his own wit as he went ; C. P. Colnaghi, 
neat, lissom, and clean-cut, and many others of varying age, 
from Sir Desmond O’Callaghan and Lady Monckton, to Miss 
Brigstocke and Holman Clark, who with Arthur Bourchier and 
Lionel Monckton was still amateur in status, though rapidly 
crystallizing into professional polish. Everybody knew the 
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names of these birds of passage; they set up a tradition for 
themselves. I do not think that as yet any of their perform- 
ances was “‘ run” by a professional producer ; certainly it was 
not until Arthur Bourchier’s last appearance at Oxford, as 
Brutus in Julius Cesar, that the O.U.D.S. engaged a trained 
coach, and even then he was an old ’Varsity man—Stewart 
Dawson of Univ. But among these stars the methods of the 
“real”? stage were already paramount. They “knew the 
ropes’ ; but there were very few of them, and immediately 
below them in the dramatic scale was the rather chaotic mass 
of amateur endeavour of the kind which The British Drama 
League now encourages and directs. And it is in regard to 
this rank and file that the contrast between then and now seems 
so remarkable, and so hopefully invigorating. 

It is a poor spirit indeed that mocks at past pleasures which 
have lost their savour ; and it is in no such spirit that I recall 
the theatrical ventures of my school and Oxford days. We 
all enjoyed ourselves tremendously ; and, unless our audiences 
were shamelessly insincere, they also found some pleasure in 
our escapades. But they must have been very indulgent, for 
we ourselves were exceedingly adventurous. In those days 
there were no long weeks of rehearsal, for the company was 
gathered from all over the country during the ’Varsity vacation, 
and preparation had to be conducted on the intensive scale. 
We generally assembled in the country house or vicarage, 
which was the centre of activity, about a week before the first 
performance, and for that one week we rehearsed all day and 
long into the night. Certainly, we worked, while we were at 
it; and we did all our own work. We generally had the use 
of the actual stage, in the town hall or village school, for our 
rehearsals, which enabled us to get the pitch of the room, and 
the scale of the grouping at once ; but, as often as not, scenery 
was being brought in at one end of the room, while our heroine 
was declaiming at the other, and the actors who were waiting 
for their cues were impelled by curiosity to rush from their 
places to inspect and criticise the nature of the “‘ decor ” to 


be provided. The usual result of the inspection was a sort of 
resigned depression. ’ 
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I remember yards of canvas covered with wall-paper ; ill- 
fitting doors which opened both ways and refused to close, and 
naked gaslights flaring within a few inches of festooned tissues. 
The pagan deity which watches over the drunken man must 
have had a care also for the foolhardy amateur ; for fires were 
practically unknown. The lighting was certainly the crudest 
part of the production. Limes were.so difficult to get that 
they were very little used, and there was an even glare of floats 
and battens over the whole stage,—a glare which inevitably 
showed up the skimpiness of the flats to full disadvantage. 
The value of a curtained stage was as yet unappreciated ; the 
average amateur preferred bad wings and backcloths to no sort 
of wings at all. The apparent object was to make as good an 
imitation of a provincial theatre stage as possible ; and, with 
the material at our command, the result could hardly fail to 
be incongruous. But we did work, according to our lights, 
and we at least anticipated the modern community drama in one 
respect; we did everything for ourselves. No luxurious 
costumier came down from London with dressers and a coiffeur. 
We provided each his own dress ; we carried our own make-up 
boxes, and we paid our own expenses. And I am absolutely 
convinced that that is the way to get the best out of amateur 
acting. 

In the competitions of The British Drama League, marks 
are allotted according to a fixed scale, and I sometimes wonder 
how we should have fared at the hands of the judges of to-day. 
Nowadays, they award a maximum of forty marks per cent. 
for acting ; thirty for production ; ten for stage presentation, 
and twenty for ‘‘ Dramatic Endeavour”. I like that phrase 
‘“ Dramatic Endeavour ”’; it would have covered a multitude of 
our own sins. For “ dramatic endeavour ”’ encourages the old 
Emersonian dictum that ‘‘ Not failure, but low aim is crime ”’ ; 
and, however much we failed, we certainly did not aim low. 
And yet, with what audacity! Some of my happiest acting 
rerniniscences are concerned with the household of Sir Charles 
Prevost, who was then living in a fine, old rambling mansion 
called Abbey Grange, at Street, in Somerset, a house full of 
romantic associations, and old, impossible loyalties. ‘There 
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was a legend that an underground passage ran straight from 
its stable towards Glastonbury Tor; and on January 3oth a 
wreath of white flowers decorated the family table in tribute 
to the Martyr King. The entire family (and they were many in 
number) were both literary and dramatic in their tastes, and 
one of the family, Miss Constance Prevost, both poet and 
dramatist, had plays published and produced at London 
theatres, and was, I think, the finest amateur actress with whom 
it was ever my privilege to play. | 

But, in spite of all these possible qualifications, we were 
certainly very courageous,—not to say rash. I recall with 
amazement a ‘‘ dramatic recital in costume ’”’, at which we 
produced the Merchant of Venice on a spring afternoon, forty- 
six years ago. Incredible as it must seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that the company had not met until the night before, and 
had only had one full rehearsal, the shortcomings of which 
were hastily patched by intensive repetitions in pairs and 
groups during the rest of the next day. I heard a week or two 
ago from the Antonio, who is now a retired lieutenant-general, 
with a breast bristling with decorations ; and he still shared 
my recollections of the courteous way in which he bowed to 
the prompter—one of the younger daughters of the house— 
to whose aid he was certainly very much indebted for the 
chance of putting up a quite good performance, a little uncer- 
tain of the text. ‘The Portia, at any rate, was very fine indeed ; 
and I never see the part acted (and oh, how many times I have 
seen it since then !) without wondering whether all Shylocks 
feel such an inward tumult as I did under the dignified and 
lyrical rebuke of that quite impossible She, whom not even 
her husband could recognize in a lawyer’s cap and gown ! 

We were not a bit afraid of Shakespeare in those days. 
There was one mixed programme I remember well, which 
ran for the inside of a week, at the Atheneum, Warminster ; 
and, if that was not ‘‘ dramatic endeavour ”’, I know not what 
deserves the name. There were the balcony and potion scenes 
from Romeo and fuliet; the scenes from Hamlet leading up 


to and including Ophelia’s madness ; and the borrowing and — 


trial scenes from the ‘“‘ Merchant”. Each of these selections 
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had been made from the choice of the leading lady, and the 
rest of us were grouped round her commands. The neigh- 
bourhood was illumined by several stars, each determined to 
shine in her own sphere. ‘I will be Juliet’, said one; “I 
shall be Ophelia’, said another; ‘‘ And I Portia” added a 
third. And then the company was assembled. At any rate, 
Ophelia won all hearts, and I have still a faded photograph of 
her, with straws in her long hair, which assures me that she 
looked as well as she acted. Nevertheless, it seems surprising 
to think that we filled a large hall for three or four nights, and 
a dress rehearsal for school-children. I doubt if Warminster 
would be so complaisant to-day. 

Of all the audiences in my recollection there is one that 
no one who had once faced it could ever have forgotten. I 
should have said that such an audience could not be found in 
the British Isles to-day, if I had not heard within the last 
month of an exactly similar community in the far wilds of 
Sutherland. The distinguishing quality of both these gather- 
ings was the fact that they had never seen acting before, and 
came to the hall, not knowing the least what sort of entertain- 
ment they were about to be offered. Our own experience was 
at a little place called Allerford in the Doone Valley, in the 
autumn of 1889, and my fellow-actors were again the Prevosts. 
We were a three-man cast, and we put on those crusted old 
favourites Box and Cox and Number One, Round the Corner, 
in the first of which I supplied the absence of a woman by 
playing Mrs. Bouncer. It was an exciting time altogether. 
We had no scenery, and the stage was enclosed in strips of wall- 
paper, unbacked by any sort of material, and simply nailed on 
to battens. We had one rehearsal there the night before,— 
but we had all played the pieces many times in other company— 
and on the morning of the performance George Prevost and I 
went down to the seashore to run through Number One, Round 
the Corner, in the open air, just to quicken up some of the cues. 
We were on a little inlet of sand with rocks around, and were 
so absorbed in our work that we had not noticed the incoming 
tide ; and when we turned to go home, we found ourselves cut 
off. The sea was over the sand by which we had come, and 
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there was nothing to do but climb up the rocks, and try to 
get round by the cliffs. It was a tough job. We slipped and 
slid, cut our hands, and bruised our sides, and at moments it 
looked as though we should never get off the cliffside. I 
suppose we were about an hour and a-half before we spied a 
gully or opening in the rocks, and found ourselves on a country 
lane once more. Meanwhile we had been missed at the house, 
and the news got round, with the result that there was not a 
vacant seat at the “ show ” that night. Everybody wanted to 
see the men who had been cut off by the tide ; but who was 
the woman? For not one of those stolid Somerset yokels was 
going to be taken in by the assurance that Mrs. Bouncer was 
being played by a man. Nota bit of it! A knot of them had 
a bet about it, and waited outside the “‘ stage-door”’ at the 
end of the evening, to see us come out, before they would be 
persuaded. And very late we were; for the audience inter- 
rupted us so violently with its peals of laughter that Box and Cox 
played for an hour and twenty minutes, to say nothing of the 
unrehearsed effects. When Box went to bed in a camp 
shake-down, the whole contraption collapsed, and Box’s head 
went straight through the paper scenery. Of course, the 
audience thought this was part of the business, and shouted 
the house down. Good, simple, delectable souls! I should 
like to go to Allerford again, and see what they are like to-day ! 
But I expect the place has a cinema and a dance hall now ; and 
nobody would be taken in by a young man of twenty-three, 
disguised in the cook’s print dress and apron, surmounted by 
a bead-cap, after the fashion of the village sempstress of an age 
that has long since gone to dust and dreams. 

Both audiences and actors have indeed changed since then, 
and all for the better. By the time our own generation had 
settled down to the serious business of life, there followed a 
race of comparative sybarites, who made our homely efforts 
appear poor stuff indeed. The professional producer had 
become the fashionable rule, and the whole performance was 
handed over to his authority. He did his work extremely 
well ; he drilled the principals as keenly as the supers ; he had 
at his finger-tips all the business in all the plays ever written ; 
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and the audience was provided with a capable, effective, 
all-round show that was, perhaps, a little better than that 
of the ordinary, professional, touring company. To cover the 
expenses of such a production, West End prices had to be 
charged for seats ; a vacant theatre was engaged, and the cast 
were called upon to rally their friends around them. A charity 
must needs be associated with the effort, to give a reason for 
the show, but only too often the margin of profit was so small 
as to be almost negligible. Much good acting was offered in 


_this way, but the method of its offering was very little removed 


from professionalism. ‘The amateur was drowned out by the 
conventions of the stage. 


III 


In all such matters the pendulum swings back, and the 
balance gets adjusted, so that to-day there is less of the pro- 
fessional-amateur throughout the country, and much more 
genuine enjoyment of the amateur spirit, which is really, if it 
is properly fostered, its own sufficient reward. It is here that 
The British Drama League has been so wonderfully helpful. 
It appreciated the friendly social stimulus that acting plies 
among its devotees, no less than the practical sympathy and — 
insight into character which are promoted by the study of a 
good part. All over the country it inaugurated centres for the 
study and practice of the drama; it engaged lecturers, and 
demonstrators, and sent them out into the ultimate hamlets 
of the United Kingdom. The principles of the drama were 
made interesting, its history was traced with example and 
comparison, competitions were set going, and prizes awarded. 
Best of all, the competing teams were subjected to the criticism 
of the judges, offered at the end of each evening’s performance, 
and offered, almost invariably, in the wisest and most con- 
ciliatory spirit. This criticism I believe to be the greatest of 
all the boons granted to the young amateur of to-day. I have 
myself listened to a great deal of it, and never without the 
conviction that, if we in our generation could have had the 
advantage of such sound, constructive counsel, we should have 
made a very different affair of the well-meant, but often 
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blundering efforts which my memory has just recalled. Of 
course, not all the judges are equally tactful. Now and again 
the competitors are confronted by a youthful and superior 
person, who is more anxious to display his own cleverness than 
to help either audience or actors. On such occasions there 
have been unnecessarily bitter searchings of heart ; one team, 
perhaps has gone home discouraged, and another vindictive. 
But this occurs very rarely. For the most part the judges are 
considerate, courteous, and helpful, praising with moderation, — 
and criticizing firmly, but without acerbity. Their com- 
mentary must send the competitors home full of new ideas, 
and the very competition itself must foster the same spirit. 
The actors are brought into contact with new minds, new 
tastes, new methods,—some of which they will approve and 
some dislike. The discussion thus aroused will fill many a 
local gathering with fresh animation. Those who talk (rather 
big) about acting for acting’s sake will find no better impetus 
than in a competition like this of The British Drama League. 


IV 


But, of course, the National Festival is only the public 
demonstration of a movement far more intimate and pene- 
trating; I mean, the general propagation throughout the 
country of a lively interest in the drama as a factor in com- 
munity life, an interest kept quickening by the circulation of 
literature, the promotion of readings, lectures, and debates, 
all of which are no less valuable to the audiences than to the 
actors themselves. For the audience needs even more training 
than the actors, if the drama is to have its proper chance. 
Many a toil-worn amateur producer must have despaired of 
his occupation, when faced by a full house of spectators, whose 
only way of expressing emotion is to giggle. The giggle does 
not, as one might imagine, imply ridicule. It is the giggler’s 
only outlet for suppressed excitement. I remember a quivering 
giggle from the stalls, when Shylock began to sharpen his 
knife upon his shoe, followed by a piercing shriek, when he 
moved towards Antonio—< A sentence, come precare eee | 
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heard this winter of a country audience sitting stolid through 
the earlier acts of Hamlet, and then suddenly scenting some 
fun in the graveyard scene. Directly Yorick’s skull was 
thrown up from the heap of earth, they started to give tongue ; 
they roared heartily when Hamlet and Laertes fought in the 
grave ; and they settled down to the duel scene, with audible 
comments, regarding it in the light of a boxing match. This is 
the sort of audience that the new spirit sets itself to train ; and 
I hope it is not priggish, or “ highbrow ”’, to insist upon its 
value, both to the intelligence and to the manners of the com- 
munity at large. An understanding audience has a most 
- invigorating effect upon the actors ; just as a stupid one breaks 
the spirit of the most experienced. : 

As for the actors themselves, there is surely no need, at this 
time of day, to insist upon the well-proved fact that no form of 
human entertainment is so rich in human education as the 
personal practice of dramatics. Particularly is this true at a 
time like the present, when the world is so full of anxiety and 
strain, when worry and overwork are almost inevitable, and 
- when it seems as though the only antidote to self-expression 
will be found in the necessity of expressing someone else. The 
art of acting offers the actor a perpetual escape into another 
world ; it enables him, in the outworn Aristotelean phrase, to 
work off his emotions, be they pity, terror, care, or boredom, 
living for awhile in another personality ; and it brings him 
into the pleasantest kind of social companionship with a body 
of friends interested in the same art, and inspired by the same 
enthusiasms. In a way every recurring production of a well- 
organized and lively dramatic club becomes in itself a com- 
munity festival, in which everyone has a right to take a pride. 
Those of us for whom the amateur stage was a first love, whose 
charm has never failed, may well congratulate the younger 
actors of to-day upon their goodly heritage. And, if our own 
part of the game must now be confined to our seats in the stalls, 
we can at least hope to make up the sort of audience that 
helps the actor on his way. Perhaps we shall do better work 
there than we used to do upon the stage. 


TOMO* 


By K. G. BRADLEY 


Tomo—an African native—teaves the service of 
the Commissioner, whose personal boy he has been 
for ten years. With his wife he returns to his village. 
This simple narrative tells of his experiences there. 


While it is primarily fiction, the story raises one 
of the greatest problems that Imperial Adminis- 
trators have to face—the readjustment to native 
society of a native trained to European ways. 


S the sun went down the carcase was rolled with one last 
united push upon a little beach, and the men threw 
themselves down to rest. ‘Tom left his rock and 

sought out Wandawanda in the crowd: 

*“ Now I will cut off the tail, for that is mine.” 

“The tail is yours.” 

‘And the offal will be yours, my friend.”? He turned on 
his heel. ‘‘ An axe! Where is an axe?” 

His sudden shout stilled the babel of the crowd. Someone 
handed him an axe and, sitting on the buttocks of the beast, 
he hacked at the root of the tail. The latter was nothing to 
treasure for its beauty, merely a reddish-grey stump some 
ten inches long, and as thick as a man’s wrist, decorated at 
the top with a few coarse hairs. Holding this bloody and 
ridiculous trophy above his head, Tom stood upon his kill 
and addressed the company : 

“Listen, my friends. To-day I have killed this animal 
because one of you said that I had no heart. This tail is my 
witness that he lied, and that he is in my debt. Ho, Wanda- 
wanda, do you eat your words ? ” 


* Continued from the March issue. 
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~ Wandawanda, sitting at the back of the crowd, said nothing. 
The babel broke out again, every man calling upon Wanda- 
wanda to speak. Unwillingly he stood up. 

“You have killed,” he said, and sat down again. 

“ Kya! I have killed, and to-morrow you will hear more of 
it, you who sit opposite a tree!” Tom flung this taunt on 
the impulse of his anger. The northern tribes call any 
bachelor “ him who sits opposite a tree ’”’ as a matter of course, 
_ for if a man has no wife he must eat his porridge with a tree 
for company; but Tom’s people had no dealings with the 
north and to be a bachelor was here to be a man of no account. 

Wandawanda leaped up. 

“ Mulungu! God!” hecried. “ You will eat those words!” 
and he stalked off into the bush. 2 

The next day was given up to a welter of hacking and carving, 
blood and stench. Chola reaped his harvest and forgot, for a 
time, to press.for his three pounds: Women brewed beer in 
the village and quarrels were forgotten. 

On the third night was such a feast and beer-drink as had 
not been seen for more than a year. The dance to welcome 
Tom had been a wild affair, but there had been no beer and 
only Mpanga’s people there to dance. To-day whole villages 
came in from far and near, young and old, men and women, 
laughing and singing with joy at the prospect of eating as 
much as they could hold and drinking and dancing till they 
dropped. 

By four o’clock the last party had been ferried over the 
river and the smoky darkness of every hut was crowded with 
dim figures, chattering, drinking, and gorging themselves 
sick. 

As the still waters of the river turned golden with the setting 
sun, Chola, in the new canoe which he had kept hidden all 
this while, glided swiftly to the landing-place. He had been 
home to hide the money which he had collected for the hippo 
meat. He was late, but he was rich, and now he proposed to 
get drunk. Running into the village, he sang the “song of the 
successful hunter ” and shouted “‘ Drums! Drums! Drums ! 
Let us dance!” 
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People poured out of the huts. Young men carried the drums 
to a fire to warm the skins and make them resonant. Within 
five minutes the dance was in full swing. : 

Chola joined in for a while, but the dancers required no 
urging. A thousand strong they roared and stamped, drowning 
the drums ; jostling, blind with sweat, choking in the dust, 
they were delirious already, gloriously drunk. Chola edged 
his way out of the surging crowd and, among the deserted 
huts on the outskirts of the village, he drank pot after pot of 
beer until he was barely able to stagger away and escape the 
wrath of the returning owners. 

Tom, meanwhile, one among a thousand, was as drunk as 
his father. Wandawanda, for the first time in his life on such 
a night, remained as sober as an owl. 

Towards midnight Tom, reeling into the centre of the 
dance, as once before, was partnered by the girl Langiwe. 
Her smile was sweeter than ever and her clothes reduced to 
a minimum. 


* * * * 


At dawn Tom awoke with a splitting head and a mouth 
like a piece of bark. 

“Are you awake, Saliya ?”’ he growled. 

A little laugh came out of the darkness by his side and a 
small voice : 

“Saliya! Lie down again, Tom, for I am better than 
Saliya.”’ A hand caught his and tried to pull him down. 
Then Tom remembered. Snatching his hand away he got 
up and fumbled for his clothes. He could not think clearly 
but he felt that this would cost him more than the customary 
two shillings. Pushing open the door he slunk out and ran 
through the silent village to his hut. 

The villain of the piece rolled in his blanket on the verandah 
of Langiwe’s hut, chuckled and went to sleep again. 

Saliya was not angry. If she was not as indifferent as her 
more untutored sisters would have been, she was wise enough 
to know that once in a while was better than every other night, 
and to realise that complaining to her people would only make 
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them mock. ‘Tom had been drunk anyway, and if she nagged 
at him he would certainly take another wife, and every other 
night would be a lonely one in any case. She cooked his 
porridge in silence, and Tom was much relieved. 

__ If his wife’s composure afforded him relief, the general state 

of his affairs gave him some cause for thought. 

| After the morning meal Saliya said to him: ‘“ The little 
_ stars were in the sky last night, and I must hoe to-day.” 

Tom made no reply, but continued to pick his teeth with a 
sharpened twig. 

Saliya shrugged her shoulders and went away, carrying her 
hoe. She felt vaguely sorry that her husband should have so 
quickly reverted to type. Yesterday’s achievement pleased her, 
but the night’s adventure warned her of the future. If his 
achievement had been the building of a house with windows 
it would not have ended with a woman. The rising of the 
Pleiades had meant the beginning of work for her, and she had 
hoped that he would help in the garden more than an ordinary 
husband would have done. He had not even raised his head. 
Well, she had had more than her share of good luck. He was 
a black man, after all, and she was lucky to have had him to 
herself for so long. As she bent to turn the first sod in their 
new garden she remembered a proverb to give herself some 
comfort: ‘“‘ You may cleanse yourself, but that does not mean 
you cease to be a slave.” 

Tom decided that he had better put his relations with 
Langiwe upon a proper footing without delay. From beneath 
the floor of his hut he unearthed his money-box, and with 
two shillings in his pocket he went to pay his debt. 

He was annoyed to find Wandawanda sitting outside 
Langiwe’s hut. 

‘Ts Langiwe here?” he asked. 

‘“No; she has gone to the gardens. What do you want with 
her? It is me you want.” 

Tom began to feel uneasy. He certainly had other business 
with this man, but this was different talk. However— 

“‘T want you, too. You will pay me three pounds for your 
words about the hippo.” 
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“1 will pay you nothing.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because it was not you that killed. If you want a case 
you can go to the chief. I will not pay you.” 

Wandawanda rose and walked away: he was not going to 
become involved in any argument—not yet. 

Furious and puzzled, Tom sought out his father and put 
the matter before him. Mpanga was not disturbed. He sent 
for Wandawanda. ) 

‘Why do you refuse to pay?” he asked him. “ You saw 
him kill the hippo. Your words are nothing.” 

“You cannot decide this case, Mpanga, because you are his 
father. I will go with him to the chief, but here I will say 
nothing.” 

Mpanga shrugged his shoulders : 

“‘Very well, Tom; take him to Kachamba, and add another 
~ pound for the trouble he puts you to.” 


IV 


Chief Kachamba was very old and extremely fat. In the 
days of his youth he had led his people against the Barotse 
hoards with some success. Indeed, it was he himself who had 
placed the bounds upon their expansion. For three days and 
two nights his warriors had defended the hill behind his village 
against an army commanded by the great Kahonge himself. 
Then, with a loss of two men killed, the Barotse had fled back 
across the river, which they had never dared to cross again. 
Kachamba called the hill after himself and swore that he would 
always live there. The casualties had been three, after the 
surprising manner of those wars, but history had been made. 

The prestige Kachamba had won in war he proceeded to 
establish more firmly in the peace that followed. There were 
" far more casualties. When the white man came his intelligence 
did not desert him. He became a model chief. His people 
paid their tax, and some murders were reported. The fact 
that he continued quietly to dispense justice in the traditional 
manner with the aid of his Medicine Man and an ancient 
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crocodile pleased his people and induced an unsuspecting 
government to increase his subsidy in recognition of the low- 
ness of his crime statistics compared with those from other 
_ districts. Thus, in his old age, his word was law and his 
_ dignity as impressive as his fat. 

Sitting on his stool of office under the fig tree by his hut, 
clad in a pair of riding breeches that failed to meet about his 
middle, and a necklace of Impande shells, he heard the case of 
Tomo versus Wandawanda. 

Tomo laid the hippo tail at the august feet, together with a 
brace of fowls, and was bidden to speak his case. He did so 
with a fervour, inspired by righteous indignation, that would 
have persuaded any jury in an English court. He concluded 
by calling on the Lord to witness the truth of his story and a 

_ demand for four pounds. 

The chief was quite unmoved. He yawned, remarked that 
it was hot, and with a smack of his hand, neatly killed a tsetse 
fly that had settled on his leg. Finally he nodded to Wanda- 
wanda. 

Looking deeply injured and as though under protest Wanda- 
wanda produced three fowls and stepped back to make his 
speech. 

“Lies,” he said and, spreading out his hands to convey 
his inability to compete in such a field, he glanced pityingly 
at his adversary. Kachamba sighed; the opening was not 
original. 

““ Indeed, O Chief, I saw him kill the hippo, but this is not 
a case of the killing. What of the heart which was within him 
when he killed ? I taunted him with little courage. If of his 
own strength of heart he dared to spear a hippo as you, 
Kachamba, have often done, I had no case. It was not his 
heart, I say, it was the medicine he made. He is a wizard!” 
This last word he almost shouted, and pointed an accusing finger. 

The smile that had creased Kachamba’s cheeks at4Wanda- 
wanda’s simple flattery disappeared. He frowned. 

“ Ara! My child, what words are these? Witch-naming 
without cause is nearly as bad a thing as witchcraft itself. Be 
careful how you speak.” 


PONTE rea. ee 
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Wandawanda shuffled his feet and looked embarrassed. 
“My words are strong,” he murmured plaintively. “I will 
ask him.” He turned on Tom, who was now feeling very 
uneasy ; a charge of witchcraft is a nasty matter, difficult to 
refute, for man’s simplest actions may be the darkest wizardry 

to a biassed eye. 

“Now answer me the truth. Before you went upon this task 
did you not invoke the spirit of one who is dead, and hold 
traffic with him to enter into you a while?” 

3 did mot,” 

‘“‘ How then did I see you with my own eyes cast medicine 
into a cup of water ? Medicine that returned like a dark spirit — 
to the top. What medicine is that? Hunting medicine I 
know, but that is rubbed upon the brow. You put a stone 
into the water and smoke arose, but not into the air—no! 
No stone in water, no earth, no root goes up as smoke from 
an evening fire. No one knows your medicine. It was not 
smoke for it stayed upon the water. It was not dust for it 
did not sink again.” 

“‘ Ah—p’mang!”’ ‘Tom grinned from ear to ear. Now he 
knew what Wandawanda was driving at. 

““Pamanga! E-eh, Pamanga! ‘That was what you said.” 
Wandawanda beamed upon the chief. The man had convicted 
himself out of his own mouth. No further speech was 
necessary. Kachamba was frowning heavily and pulling at his 
goatee beard. 

“So you had traffic with Pamanga,” he growled. 

Tom was completely; puzzled. 

“P’mang?” he said; ‘‘ why, p’mang is medicine the white 
men use for wounds and sores. I had cut my foot. I do not 
understand.” 

If there was one thing Kachamba loathed it was to be 
drawn into discussions of the white men’s ways. He knew 
little of them, and what little he did know revolted his con- 
servatism. 

“ I know nothing of that,” he thundered, “ but I do know, 
and you know too, that Pamanga was the hunter of the river 
when you were in your mother’s womb. Pamanga speared 
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_ more hippo than are alive to-day. You boy of the white man, 
_ have you forgotten ?”’ 


Tom had indeed forgotten and bitterly repented his facetious- 
ness. P’mang—Pamanga, muti—medicine; he might have 


known what Wandawanda would understand by “‘ medicine.” 


Kachamba stroked his beard and stared upon the ground. 
He must be careful. The young men were wise in their new 


_ knowledge, but the Elders were his mainstay. There was 


only one sure test which even the most emancipated still 
believed. 

He raised his head. 

“Call Nyamonda here,” he ordered; ‘the bones shall tell.” 

Nyamonda was the “‘ doctor ”’ of the tribe. Wandawanda 
and Tom were equally pleased. Wandawanda’s fear of all 
witch-doctors was due to his complete faith in their awful 
powers. Tom was satisfied because even his Bwana had not 
been able to explain away the magic of the bones. Both 


_ believed themselves to be in the right. 


After a long interval Nyamonda came. He wore no trappings 
for, living by his wits, he was careful to move with the times. 
People nowadays had seen too much of the White Man to be 
fooled by monkey-skins and seed-pods; for wisdom and 
authority they looked to the man himself. With curiously light 
eyes above a large hooked nose and narrow lips concealed by 
a thick black moustache and beard Nyamonda had sufficient 
presence. For clothes he wore a long blue cloth draped over 
one shoulder like a Roman toga. He raised his right arm above 
his head and growled “‘ Nkhose ! ” 

“‘Ho, Nyamonda! I see you,” returned Kachamba. 
“Here is work for you. These men have a case. I know 
who is in the wrong, but do you tell the bones so that 
I shall not be told that Iam an old man wandering in his 
mind.” - 

His audience clicked their tongues in polite disagreement 
but no one dared to speak. 

Nyamonda too said nothing. He crooked his finger to 
summon a small boy who stood behind him. From him he 
took a rough tray on which were three chicken bones, dry and 
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white with bleaching in the sun, a drumstick, a wing, and a 
wishbone. He knelt and drew a circle in the dust. In this 
he placed the bones, the wishbone pointing to the north and 
the others to east and west. He looked at Tom and nodded 
to the east. Tom went and stood there. Wandawanda was 
ordered to the west. : 

Nyamonda began by muttering in his beard and making 
passes with his hands. Before long the muttering grew louder 
and the speed of his gabble was such that beads of sweat began 
to appear on his forehead. The gabble was a string of Chingoni 
words but none there understood Chingoni and it sounded 
sufficiently mysterious. Tom wiped his nose with the back — 
of his hand and his teeth began to chatter. Wandawanda 
trembled from head to foot, his face an ashen grey. Nyamonda — 


gabbled faster and faster, swaying to and fro and rolling the 


' whites of his eyes. Suddenly he threw up his hands and his 
gabble ended in a screech. 

In terrified silence everyone watched the bones. Slowly the 
wishbone turned in the sand until it pointed to the drum- 
stick. Then it jerked upright and slowly, uncertainly, bowed 
towards the drumstick. Three times the wishbone bowed 
in the same direction, and then it fell and lay motionless in 
the dust. 

Tomo crossed himself. Wandawanda fainted because the 
drumstick lay on the western side, his side. 

Tom returned to the village, well pleased that he had won 
his case but vaguely dissatisfied with the manner of its winning. 
He turned to Saliya for comfort. 

““He said I was a wizard because I used a White Man’s 
medicine.” 

“You proved him wrong?” 

“A wizard proved him wrong.” 

“The case was won?” 

“ Eh, but even now my heart is sore—and I know not why.” 


“ Come let me fill your pipe, my husband, and forget this 
foolishness.” 


““ What foolishness ? ” 
Saliya pressed the tobacco well down into the bowl. 
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“Witchcraft is but foolishness. We have learned that, 
you and I.” ~ 

“TI thought I had learned it, but the bones are different. 
I saw the wishbone move, Buzande! ” 

He took his pipe and lighted it with a glowing ember from 
the fire; then, blowing smoke-rings to the roof, he listened to 
his wife. 

“T have seen the bones myself when I was young. I do not 
understand the power there, but I know that Wandawanda’s 
charge was foolish. Let us be content. At least we know more 
of these things than others in the village—the women have 
been talking. I once asked the Mama how the light was lit 
by touching a button on the wall. She said she did not know, 
but when I asked her why she was not afraid to touch the 
button, she said : ‘ Saliya, when I do not understand a thing 
I am not frightened of it. Others, more wise than me, will 
know and I have trust.’ ”’ 

“You talk in riddles.” 

““ Because I have not the wisdom to make things clear.”’ 

Tom sat up and pounded with his fist upon the floor. 

“None of us has wisdom. I am puzzled by this witch- 
craft. Js it foolishness? I know it must be—yet I saw the 


_ bones.”’ 


** At least, O husband, you have the wit to puzzle over it.” 

* What of that ? The people here will say that I am a wizard. 
They always do in cases like this, no matter what Kachamba 
says.” 

‘“‘ The men admire you because you speared a hippo.” 

*“‘ Yes, the men will keep still tongues, but what of their 
wives? You say they have been talking already?” 

“‘ There is enough work in the gardens to keep them quiet. 
They will only chatter for a day or two.” 

Tom was silent for a while and then he turned to her. 

“True. I will help you. Work gives the heart peace at 
times.” 

Saliya smiled: ‘“ Eh, work with me, Tom. We shall be 
happy then. Come, let us sleep.” 

(To be continued) 


EBB AND FLOW 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


RELAND, after being for long out of the limelight, came 
back to it with last month’s elections. Mr. de Valera has 
always appealed to the imagination of his friends and of | 

his enemies because he is a challenge to the solidarity of the 
British Empire. Ireland had to choose be- 
pen tween two policies, one of which defined 
reland : : : ‘ 
itself quite frankly as a pursuit of the maximum 
independence compatible with membership of the British 
Commonwealth, but governed by a determination to retain 
membership ; because, as Mr. Blythe said, “‘ We believe we can 
have more freedom and more security within the Common- 
wealth than outside it.” Mr. de Valera and his partisans on the 
other hand have always insisted on the symbolic value of 
complete republican independence. At the election, Ireland 
definitely refused to retain Mr. Cosgrave in power, but virtually 
decided not to give power to Mr. de Valera. Less than half the 
Dail are supporters of the separatist ideal. ‘They got rid of Mr. 
Cosgrave for various reasons; probably what weighed most 
was the multitude of grievances accumulated in ten years 
against what certainly was a high-handed administration. No 
doubt, however, Mr. de Valera’s programme as to the land 
annuities weighed. Ever since the Land League was founded 
more than fifty years ago, the agitation for self-government in 
Ireland has gone hand in hand with a campaign for reduced — 
rents. Land purchase had ended this, and the annual instal- 
ments were paid with complete punctuality till the revolution 
upset the whole social order: and Mr. Cosgrave’s adminis- 
tration had to use drastic means to collect from defaulters, in 
the years when the agricultural slump came after wartime 
prices. Now Mr. de Valera proposes that the farmers shall 
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¥ pay, but that the money collected shall be applied in large part 


to remission of rates—England being left to make good the 
payments to holders of Irish land stock which England has 


_ guaranteed. It is quite possible that farmers may think it 
_ simpler in many cases to withhold their payments : and it is 
_ not probable that they have thought out the action by which 
_ England may seek to collect an equivalent for what it with- 
_ held. We shall doubtless know more in a few months ; but it 
_ is not conceivable that any British government will allow itself 
_ to be so mulcted. They may possibly entertain the idea of 
_ submitting to a tribunal Mr. de Valera’s contention that 
these annuities are legally the property of Ireland: but then 
_ Mr. de Valera has declared in advance that he will not accept 
_ any such adjudication. He proposes to do justice himself. 


The matter of the oath is different. Some months ago I 
suggested here that the British government might propose to 


Mr. Cosgrave the abolition of the useless formality, which 


can have no significance. For the British Commonwealth is 
an association of free and equal states and the idea of constraint 
is foreign to its essence. This was less clearly understood 


when the Treaty was signed. But the bargain was made and 


binds Ireland unless the English release her. This might 
have been done with a good grace when Mr. Cosgrave was in 


_ power and might have helped him. Now it will be done 
_ when it can only be done with ill will; for the thing cannot 


be made a serious subject of quarrel. It will, however, create 
ill will in Ireland, and will lower Ireland’s credit for good 
faith, and on these grounds it may be opposed in the Dail 
and blocked in the Senate. A combat between the Houses is 
never desirable. But we shall be lucky in Ireland if these are 


the dominant issues. Before these lines are printed, Dublin 


will have seen the Free State Army parade on St. Patrick’s 
Day, and seen a counter-muster of the illegal Irish Republican 
Army. Is it possible to fuse these forces? If so, what will 
be the cost? Again, the Free State Army accepts, being a 
disciplined force, the change of government. Will the I.R.A. 
be prepared to serve on,the:condition that when a government 
of Mr. Cosgrave’s type returns to power, that government also 
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shall receive full allegiance ? It seems improbable ; for already 
the organization called Sinn Féin, which is constitutional to 
the point of repudiating violence, has none the less declared 
that, oath or no oath, it will not recognize the Free State or 
sit in any British made parliament. To the left of that is the 
military organization, the I.R.A., which like Sinn Féin helped 
at the election to push Mr. Cosgrave out, but which refuses 
allegiance to anything but a republic. On the extreme left is 
a semi-political group called Saor Eire. Their position was 
made clear at a meeting held to welcome the dozen or so of | 
political prisoners whom Mr. de Valera promptly released. One 
of the prisoners, Mr. McGuinness, denounced the clergy for 
their interference in politics—of which an outstanding example — 
was the Bishop’s pastoral published after the Government’s 
Public Safety Act, which called on the young men to leave 
secret societies. Mr. Magennis openly called on the young 
to join Saor Eire—as they will. 

Can Mr. de Valera keep these various refractory elements 
in hand? That is what those who live in Ireland are anxious 
to know. If he succeeds—if he abolishes the existence of a 
subterranean army—if, in a word, he can carry on even for 
six months and show that all goes on much as before, Ireland 
may be greatly advantaged ; for the fear of Mr. de Valera’s 
advent to power has deterred many people from bringing 
money into the country. But it would be a sanguine prophet 
who wagered on this. Only one thing is certain. Any 
attack on Mr. de Valera and his policy from England will 
tend to consolidate the country behind him. The British 
government holds all the cards and can afford to be very patient. 
It will be wise to exercise that virtue to the full. 


Not for the first time (nor let us hope for the last, by 
many) the people of this country have reason to be thankful 
The Lecce for Lord Grey’s clear and comprehensive way 
Looks to the of separating facts from defeatist illusions. 
Far East We have got to build or perish ; everybody 
knows that the only difference is that Lord Grey, like a 
brave and prudent man, declines to stop and think about 
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_ perishing; and the first essential is to keep a heart in 


the builders’ work. Here is the League of Nations, and when 
a stress came, it has not done all that, ideally speaking, it 
should have done. In a moment the air is full of voices of 
defeat. There are, to begin with, the wise folk who always 
new and said that human nature was neither tameable nor 
improvable ; that all this talk of a more civilized discipline 
for nations is good to feed fools with; that the strong will 
always use their strength and the weak go under. There 


_ they are, clucking and chuckling in their armchairs, as they 


have clucked and chuckled at every stage since man began his 
painful progress towards decency. Man the builder has never 
troubled to bother about them: Noah had to disregard them 


_ when the ark was building and, as M. Obey and M. Bovério 


— 


made us feel, after the ark was built. Who that saw that play 
can forget the French actor there in the midst of ruin and 
desolation when he picks up hammer and chisel again and 
hears the voice telling him not to despair? I should like to 
see a command performance of that morality play at Geneva, 
for these things are an allegory. 

But if Lord Grey does not address himself to the people 
who are obdurate as Noah’s fellow villagers before the flood, 
he has his word for the too quick despairers, those who expected 
everything from the first effort to construct a new and vast 
machine. Is the dispute between Japan and China a fair test 
case, when we seek to judge the machinery for avoiding war ? 
There was the assumption underlying that each nation would 
be master in its own house. Not for years, Lord Grey reminds 
us, has China so been master; and the result was to shake 
legitimate mastery in the house of that nation which is most 


closely concerned with China. Japan’s extraordinarily modern 


civilization has been built up by virtues which belong to an 
older world, and under continuous provocation the military 
seem to have challenged the supremacy of those other elements 
in the State through which its membership of the League has 
been effected. We have no right to despair for Europe 
because of what has happened between these partially Euro- 
peanized Eastern powers, of which one has been in a state of 
U 
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anarchy partially controlled by military force, and the other 

always under a discipline almost too closely approaching that 

of war. It is not a fair test. Nor is there yet justification for 

saying that the League has been impotent. In Manchuria the 

realities of the case furnished a strong plea for Japan’s action. 

Although that certainly transgressed her obligations as a 

member of the League, the incident might have closed with — 
only formal protests. But encroachment of the military power 

in the sphere of statesmanship generally brings its own defeat, 

and there followed the enterprise at Shanghai which (as 

Mr. O. M. Green showed in his remarkable article in the 

March number of this Review) has definitely turned world 
opinion against Japan. Forces began to be felt which are the — 
pressure of organized international defence of order: and already 
the Japanese have conformed to the warning—a hard thing 
for a nation to do which is so strung up by military pride. In 
short, things have happened undesirably with the League in 
existence ; but Lord Grey may well say that we do not know 
what would have happened without the League. Japan 
might have been checked in other ways, but essentially that 
would have been a defeat of militarism by militarism ; and if 
the intervention of great powers took a disinterested form, 
that would have been a remarkable innovation. As it is, 
intervention has been not military and has been disinterested. 
How the things may work out in Manchuria, none of us can 
know as yet ; but no sane man desires to see Japan lose what 
Japan has at stake in Manchuria ; and if under Japan’s influ- 
ence a civilized rule can be established with a Manchu head, it 
may be called the partition of China, but the world will gain. 
When a continent calls itself a nation, the best that can happen 
to it is to be broken up into units of a practicable size. The 
League of Nations was not created to stereotype geographical 
divisions ; the world will continue to evolve, and one condition of 
its evolving will be the necessity imposed upon national 
units to be managed and manageable. But there is as yet no 


indication that we are evolving contrary to what we know as 
progress. 
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__ Those who made the great war, the generation that had 
"come to maturity in 1914, should not let themselves be haran- 
_ Ludendorff and gued into an attitude so shamefaced and 
_ the Junker apologetic as is now the fashion. Old Thomas 
eopiit Hardy was right at the beginning with his call 
to arms: “Is it a purblind prank, oh think you, men who 
march away?” ‘They marched to a grimmer business than 
any of them reckoned for, but the business had to be done. 
_ An issue had to be fought out between two types of civilized 
3 mankind—the men of whom Briand was the most representative 
: figure and those whose prototype was Ludendorff. Modern 
science had placed in the hands of centralized authority 
resources for enforcing will such as the world had scarcely 
dreamed of. Europe was overshadowed by two over-central- 
ized powers, of which one dominated by weight; the other 
by something more formidable “‘ the energy of an entire nation 
_ trained in the ways of obedience and trained to the worship 
_ of experts in general and of military experts in particular.” 
These words from Karl Tschuppik’s book Ludendorff, the 
_ Tragedy of a Specialist* express briefly what was Bismarck’s 
legacy to Europe. Sooner or later, men had to fight for 
freedom, and owing to a variety of causes, but largely to 
_ limitations of the military intelligence, the two over-centralized 
_ powers were pitted against each other when the clash came. 
_ Of the two, the vast machine which relied chiefly on weight 
of numbers was on the side of the free peoples; but its 
mechanical weight was at first repulsed and then broken by 
the energy of a nation far less numerous, but trained and 
_ magnificently trained in the ways of obedience. In the end 
_ victory rested not with either military machine but with the 
_ peoples whose real leaders were Briand and Lloyd George, 
_and who were able to mobilise the world against those whose 

leaders were Hindenburg and Ludendorff. Reading Herr 
_ Tschuppik’s book, one is forced to see that simply in the 
quality of generalship history knows no greater master than 
_ Ludendorff ; and the military virtues have never been better 

personified than in that old man who to-day is striving to hold 


* Published by Allen and Unwin. Price 16s. 
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together a Germany rent to pieces by warring factions. That: 
is what has stood out of a great century’s work in Germany— » 
the solid military virtues. But the price paid for giving them 

an exaggerated place in a nation’s culture was too heavy. The 

protagonists are to M. Tschuppik on one side the politicians, on 

the other the soldiers, and it is the politicians who win. Yet 

at a given moment Foch dominates: but Foch is the soldier 
formed in a free people who can conceive an end not merely — 
in a military formula. Ludendorff in Foch’s position, when 

the wheel came full circle, would certainly have pushed on to 

the annihilation of the opposing forces: Foch was content to 
stop when he held victory, because in his soldier’s blood and 

brain there was the awareness of civilian intelligences who 

would demand peace at the earliest moment consistent with a 

real decision. Herr Tschuppik holds that again and again © 
the Reichstag could have imposed a policy which would have 

left Germany in the possession of much, or in the later stages, — 
would have avoided ruin. But it was a country where there 

were no free minds. Their energy was in the last resort 

trained only to obedience and for obedience. 


So, the war was won ; and almost in the moment of victory . 
France, which had been so long near extinction found herself 
confronted with the withdrawal of that guar-— 
Aristide Briand antee on which she counted—the combined 
continuing support of Britain and America. 
As a result, France was of less use to the free countries in 
deciding the conditions of victory than her natural genius 
should have made her. The new order which the victorious 
nations sought to establish in the world was shaped largely 
through the English-speaking races. But since then France 
has had her part to play in consolidating it, and her part has 
been to prevent its becoming a pious aspiration. Here a very 
great difficulty presented itself. The English genius saw its 
best contribution in a number of friendly gestures, many of 
which were acts. From the first, we may say, England wanted 
to set Germany on its feet again: and from the moment when 
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ie - disarmament | was contemplated England set the example. 
_ The French conception was different. They had the imme- 
- diate problem of renewing what was broken and were in no 
state to be generous : they had; as they conceived, the ulterior 
problem of security. Peace melds be organized, must rest on 
tangible guarantees. Nothing must be left to hazard. Within 
these limitations Briand had to work, and now over his death- 
_ bed Europe recognizes that he was the man in Europe who 
_ did most towards building the new order. M. Tardieu is 
_ justified in saying that through uncountable changes of govern- 
_ ment France kept Briand at his task and spoke in Europe by 
_ the voice of Briand. He has not lived to see his work com- 
pleted. Clemenceau could attain to that, could see the war 
won; Briand could not even see the foundations of what he 
_ aimed at solidly placed. Yet even to-day, judging the work in 
_which he was for many years the prime mover by the most 
_unkindly of tests, one has to recognize a definite repudiation of 
the oldorderand a definite affirmation that the new must prevail. 
For in the post-war world, Japan is nearer to the type of 
pre-war Germany than anything else—unless indeed Signor 

_ Mussolini has succeeded in making a new Prussia south of 
the Alps. The comparison is surely no disparagement ; for 
by all the outward signs Germany had adapted the resources 

_ of modern science to its purposes as a state better than any 
other country. ‘There was not only order, prosperity and 
content ; there was every sign of a well-balanced, harmonious, 
national existence. Yet Europe felt uneasily the presence of 
a too formidable machine too formidably at the will of its 
wielders. What we now know—and Herr Tschuppik’s book 
makes it plainer than ever—is that the very soul of Germany 
was drilled, regimented and militarized to a degree that spelt 
disaster. It was not only Ludendorff who pushed aside all 
those considerations of statesmanship which should limit and 
control military action; the nation at large, trained to think 
only in military terms, was solid behind him. And so the 
-machine plunged ahead, achieving incredible technical suc- 
cesses, until practically the world at large was forced into the 
effort of stopping it, and the end came. Ludendorff, the 
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controlling brain of Germany, had gone wrong in regard to 
the greatest matters—Russia and America: he insisted on 
annexation in Poland and Lithuania, which made peace impos- 
sible at the moment when it might have been decisive: he 
insisted on the unlimited submarine warfare, and so brought 
America in. Japan would do well to consider the case of 
Ludendorff. Her military specialists carried out operations 
in Manchuria with a Prussian efficiency: and indeed her 
diplomatists represented these as non-aggressive with a tact 
that Prussia could never have attained. But then came the 
further venture at Shanghai—in this case perhaps undertaken 
with less than Prussian preparedness, perhaps with an exag- 


Z 


gerated contempt for the enemy. But there was the issue — 


engaged, and the League of Nations found the old order 


reviving, in a shape the more formidable because the Japanese _ 
military pride has an element of mysticism in it which was not _ 


present in the German mentality. Some sinister happenings, 
the acts of this League of Death which set to wiping out 
imagined stains on the honour of Japan by killing those who 
had the statesman’s mind rather than the soldier’s, help one 
to realize the danger. It is too early to say that the danger 
is averted or even sharply limited. But it seems clear now 
first, that if the League of Nations did not exist Japan would 
be inextricably committed to unlimited war with China; 
and secondly that all the powers banded in the League have 
followed America in the declaration that no acquisition will 
be internationally recognized which was made in defiance of 
the Covenant. Thinking over these two facts and their 


implications, perhaps after all the foundations of the work in — 


which Briand was the master architect do reveal themselves 
before he is laid in the ground. 


In other ways too the work shows. Conference on disarm- 
ament has at at least the appearance of a serious approach to 
problems ; and it is no longer so usual for 

Sterling Again Englishmen to declare that France’s proposal 
of an international armament is a wrecking 

one: Mr. George Barnes, one of the most distinguished 
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leaders of the old Labour party, who had his share in the work 
at Versailles, wrote an admirable letter to The Times testifying 
that he also—a peace lover if ever there was one—had from 
the first felt the need of some such instrument of security. 
Meanwhile France again flings down a challenging proposal 
in the other sphere of economics, proposing that the Great 
Power should assist and, as it were, patronise an economic 
union of the Danubian states. Here again the first response 
is an accusation of seeking after hegemony: and again on 
examination the accusation discloses no more than this, that 
France perceives a need for action and produces the sketch of a 
plan, inviting collaboration but indicating a promptitude to act. 
Meanwhile there are some signs that the regrettable tension 
between this country and its nearest neighbour is abating. 
For one thing, the remarkable rally of sterling modifies the 
British advantage in exchange (one has to call advantage 
nowadays what used to be taken as a sign of defeat). And, it 
is fair to say, the reason for that rally must have impressed the 
French no less than any one else. It has followed on the 
announcement that some sixty million out of the eighty 
borrowed last autumn have been repaid, and the financial 
world stands amazed at the smoothness and efficiency with 
which this operation has been conducted under conditions so 
difficult. In plain language, the world at large, and even 
Paris, is hopeful of seeing London resuming its place as the 
centre of the world’s money business. I think the French 
would feel not a little relieved to carry less of the responsibility 
than has come on their shoulders. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
Soe 


No one in England knew Aristide Briand better than WICKHAM STEED. 
His short, concise study which leads the Fortnightly contributions this 
month illuminates the character of a foreign statesman who was always 
well loved by the English people. 


Admiral Sir HERBERT RICHMOND calls timely attention to the dangers 
which are threatening our chief means of defence. His article expresses 
an apprehension which is being felt throughout the Empire to-day. 


Mr. St. JouN ERVINE’s essay on The Cinema and the Child is characterized — 


by his usual pungent style, but his essay is concerned with a vital subject — | 


which is demanding increasing attention from the public. As a biographer 


himself, the author of that entertaining book The Victorian Tragedy : 


Dr. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD has a right to speak on the subject which 
engages his pen this month. ; 


The Fortnightly has projected a series of articles representing the aims 
of the Dominions at the Conference that will take place in Ottawa in July. 
The author of the current article must remain anonymous, but his views 
will be recognized as authoritative. The tendencies that have manifested 
themselves in European politics since the war are so clearly marked that 
they deserve the study which MAjJor PoLtson-NEwnaN, an old contributor 
to the Fortnightly, gives to them this month. We welcome for the first, 
but we hope not for the last, time IGNATIUS PHAYRE, the author of the 
stimulating article Who Rules America ? 


ARTHUR WauGH, another old friend of Fortnightly readers, looks back 


/ 


upon fifty years of amateur acting, a pastime which engaged the few hours’ - 


respite he had in a busy life of publishing. Lorp GorELL’s first novel 


was published last month. We continue this month a further selection 
from the narrative of native life in South Africa, Tomo, by K. G. BRADLEY. 
Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN contributes his comments on the events of the 


month. Particular interest is to be found in what he writes on the Irish | 


Election. For twelve years he sat as Member for Galway City. 


THESE POCKET EDITIONS 


by Harotp Nicotson 


SIR ERNEST BENN the other day gave a 
luncheon party. It was a large party 
complete with toastmaster, photo- 
grapher, and several books of the words. 
We were gathered to celebrate the birth 
of the ninepenny novel and the speeches 


pulsated with uplift, utilitarianism, and ~ 


clean British chaff.. Flushed and happy 
we emerged into the afternoon drizzle 
of Northumberland Avenue. And 
thereafter I (still warmed by admira- 
tion for the twinkling individualism of 
Sir Ernest Benn) walked rapidly along 
the Embankment, convinced that after 
all this book business had, even in my 
own memory, made enormous strides. 

There had been the period of the 
three-volume novel and the great 
quarterlies. There had been the quarto 
period and that of the library editions, 
bound in calf. There had come that 
phase when Messrs. Macmillan pro- 
duced Tennyson in thin and scrubby 
green boards, and that subsequent 
period when Mr. John Lane went in for 
vellum, rough edges and large peacock 
feathers stamped in gold. This in its 
turn had been followed by the India 
paper period, when many slim volumes 
of the English classics were issued in 
crushed morocco with end-papers repre- 
senting Science, in the style of Mr. 
Bernard Partridge handing to assem- 
bled infants a large scroll, which in its 
turn was also designed in the style of 
Mr. Bernard Partridge. And then 
came Messrs. Dent and at first the 
shilling Everyman. 

In Germany for many years the 
classics had been made available in 


pocket editions. I can still recall the 
joy with which I contrasted the fine 
handliness and print of Everyman with 
those early German booklets. Since 
those days Everyman has swollen to 
nearly a thousand volumes and under 
the supervision of Mr. Ernest Rhys it 
still holds its supremacy over all other 
collections. It is no small thing to be 
able, in this uniform, legible, pleasur- 
able and pocketable edition to possess 
for the sum of a few shillings such 
diverse works as Trilby and the 
Nichomachean Ethics, as The Warden 
and a Dictionary of Dates. 

Everyman has gone with me on many 
a diverse voyage and never have I 
ceased to bless Messrs. Dent for their 
energy, their enterprise and their taste. 
Every week new volumes issue showing 
the same variety and skill in their 
selection. At this moment are an- 
nounced the short stories of Decio 
Pettoello, Goncharow’s Oblamow and 
Henry Fielding’s Jonathan Wild. The 
““ Home University Library ”’ is another 
of those vast enterprises which bring 
education within reach of the million, 
and which continues every year to 
produce new handbooks of interest and 
instruction. 
{ These two great libraries appeal, 
perhaps, mainly to the student or the 
lover of classical literature. One of the 
most striking developments of recent 
years has been the enterprise with 
which all our great publishers to-day 
cater for the taste of the ordinary 
reading public by providing in cheap and 
pocketable form their contemporary 
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successes in fiction, biography and 
poetry. Mr. Jonathan Cape was in a 
sense the pioneer of this experiment, 
since it was in his “‘ Travellers Library ”’ 
(produced in alliance with Messrs. 
Heinemann) that these pocket editions 
of living authors first reached the high 
standard which has always been main- 
tained by Mr. Cape and has since been 
reached by other houses. For the 
price of 3s. 6d. you can in this Library 
obtain recent works by Somerset 
Maugham, H. G. Wells, George Moore, 
H. L. Mencken, Shane Leslie, James 
Joyce, and D. H. Lawrence. In the 
“Life and Letters Series”’ of Messrs. 
Cape you can also obtain for 5s. such 
recent successes as Tvader Horn, 
Earlham, Ludwig’s Genius and Char- 
acter, Miss Mayo’s Mother India, André 


SMALL BOOKS 


FOR THE 


MODERN HOME 


The works of most of the 
present-day authors, and of 
nearly all the older writers too, 
are now obtainable in Pocket 
Editions, printed in beautifully 
cut clear type on the best paper, 
and attractively bound. They 
are easy to read and delightful 
to handle. 


These little books are issued at 
2/6 and 3/6 per volume. 
Bought two or three at a time, 
50 Or 100 volumes soon make 
an ideal library for the modern 
home, taking up but little space. 


Write for our Catalogue of 
Pocket Editions. 


The Times Book Club 


BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS 


42 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W1. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY LIBRARY 


Siegfried’s America Comes of Age, and — 


Rebecca West’s Strange Necessity. 
It would be invidious to draw dis- 
tinctions between the other excellent 
pocket editions now being issued. A 
full catalogue of these 3s. 6d. books can 


be obtained from the National Book — 


Council or through any efficient book- 
seller. It shows that the common 
reader to-day can, for the price of three 
current novels, obtain six individual 
copies of books which have established 
themselves as possessing a “ vintage ”’ 
and not merely a “ 
Messrs. Knopf in their Borzoi books 
give you Paul Morand and Carl von 
Vechten: Messrs. Macmillan give you 
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carafe’”’ quality. . 


Stella Benson, and poor old Walter — 
Pater: Messrs. Cassell give you Alec . 


Waugh, Sir Frederick Treeves and Mr. 


Walpole: Messrs. Constable, in their _ 


Miscellany, have produced Katherine 
Mansfield, Messrs. Methuen the best of 
Belloc, Chesterton and Arnold Bennett, 
and Messrs. Harrap, scenting the 
revival of Anthony Hope, have issued 
ten of his romantic books in pocket 
form. Messrs. Macmillan again have 
an almost complete Henry James 
library, and Martin Secker have done 
admirably by D. H. Lawrence. Hodder 
and Stoughton give you eighteen of the 
rousing novels of Mr. A. E. W. Mason, 
and Messrs. Duckworth in “‘ The New 
Readers Library ”’ are admirably up- 
to-date. The “ Phcenix Library”’ of 


Chatto and Windus shares with ‘‘ The 


World’s Classics ”’ of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press the honour of having perhaps 
reached the highest level of production, 
and the ‘‘ Phoenix” will give you the 


best of Huxley and T. F. Powys for 


3s. 6d. 


I could continue this boost indefin- 


itely. I confess to its being a boost. 
For in the first place these splendid 
editions do in fact provide those with 
moderate incomes and small shelf-room 
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POCKET EDITIONS 


The 
Week-End 
Library 


35. 6d. net each volume. 


This series of reprints of books 
of established reputation, which 
now comprises 42 volumes, 
forms an excellent collection of 
books of Travel, Adventure, 
Biography, Essays and History, 
written by well-known 
authors, among whom ate 
ANDRE: MAUROIS, GK. 
CHESTERTON, FRANK HARRIS, 
J. B. PRIESTLEY, ANATOLE 
PRANCH.- VERNON-LEER, 
STEPHEN LEACOCK, LAS- 
CELLES ABERCROMBIE, FORD 
MADOX FORD, etc. 


Some Recent Volumes 


Jurgen: 
A Comedy of Justice 
By 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
Two 
Vagabonds in 


Spain 
By 


JAN and CORA GORDON 


General 


Bramble 
By ANDRE MAUROIS 
Write for complete list of titles 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY 
HEAD LTD., VIGO ST., W.I. 


WHAT YOU CAN GET 
FOR A FLORIN 


All the poetic wealth of Keats. 
All the Tragedies of Shakespeare. 


A_ complete world in the imagination of Dickens, 
Balzac, Tolstoi, or Rabelais. 


A voyage to the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson, or to 
Lilliput with Gulliver. 


The intimate acquaintance of such men as Lamb, 
Goethe, Montaigne, or Swift. 


% These and some 850 other delights and experiences 
can be had in Everyman’s Library. The price of 
the volumes is 2s. net each and they may be 
obtained at any bookshop. 


WHAT YOU CAN GET 
FOR NOTHING 


A sixty-four-page descriptive list of Everyman’s 
Library may be had post free from the publishers, 
Dent, 10, Bedford Street, W.C.2. This is in itself 
a miniature guide to literature, for Everyman’s 
Libeary contains 880 volumes of the world’s 
greatest literature. 


SIX NEW VOLUMES 
JUST READY 
REMINISCENCES by Thomas Car- 


lyle—the only edition in print. 
ITALIAN SHORT STORIES—a 


representative anthology of 39 tales. 


JONATHAN WILD, Fielding’s high- 
wayman novel, and his Voyage to Lisbon; 
in one volume. 


OBLOMOYV, by Goncharov. “One of 


the very great novels in the world.”— 
Arneld Bennett. 


THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR, 


by Spenser, and all his shorter poems. 


GUDRUN, the great companion saga 


to the Nibelungenhied. 
SUTUE SAF UZ SUF | 
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with the opportunity of keeping up-to- 
date and possessing books of their own. 
And in the second place the excellence 
of production shown in nearly all these 
libraries is a very admirable advertise- 
ment for British culture, enterprise, 
and efficiency. 


——oC_C_—_—_—_—_ 


SOCIAL DECAY AND EUGENICAL 
REFORM, by F. C. S. Schiller. 
Constable. 6s. 


In spite of the price, it is doubtful 
whether this book will become a 
popular classic on its subject, or even 
assist widely in spreading the gospel of 
eugenics. The mixture of fanaticism 
and satire, of caustic wit and humour- 
less panic with which it is written ren- 
der it unconvincing in spite of its 
lucidity. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
the temperament of Professor Schiller 
is one by which constructive reform 
can ever be achieved. At the same time 
it may perform useful work in challeng- 
ing the prejudices and, still more, the 
evasions of ordinary social thinking. 
It is necessary that we should realise 
that the quality of our population is 
probably declining fairly rapidly, owing 
to selective breeding of the wrong kind. 
It is necessary that we should decide 
to do something about it. But what 
man with any sense of reality would 
hope to commend himself to the 
younger generation of women by the 
remark (p. 10) that ‘‘ At present the 
husband’s position is altogether abject.” 

On the other hand, the chapters on 
the reform of existing institutions are 
both provocative and stimulating. Pro- 
fessor Schiller may be said to have 
succeeded in showing that eugenics 
provides a better and more practical 
principle for certain reforms than can 
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POCKET 
EDITIONS 


THE MYSTIC ROSE 


By Ernest Crawley 

New edition revised by 

Theodore Besterman. 
This is the first popular edition of Craw- 
ley’s epoch-making study of the sex 
customs of primitive peoples. Among the 
many important topics are various forms 
of taboo, betrothal and marriage ceremo- 
nies, marriage by capture, group marriage, 
bridepriceand gifts, couvade, superstitions 
about twins, christenings, god parents, 
mock brides, and gods of marriage. 

500 pp., cloth bound; 2s. 6d. net, 
by post 2s. rod. 


THE MARTYRDOM 
OF MAN 


By Winwood Reade 
‘‘An extraordinarily inspiring presenta- 
tion of human history.”—H. G. Wells. 
In fine grain maroon skin, with gilt 
top and lettering; 454 pp.; 3s. 6d. 
net, by post 3s. rod. Iso in 
clothette 1s. net, by post 1s. 4d. 


WATTS & CO., 
Johnson’s Ct., Fleet St., London, E.C.4 


be found in the traditional reactionary 
code or in the practically unattainable 
ideal of social justice held by the 
present left wing. On this principle he 
discusses possible reform of the law of 
ennoblement and of inheritance, both 
legitimate means of influencing social 
ideals. 

In his remarks on the reform of the 
intelligentsia he is somewhat im- 
patient of the venality of the average 
journalist. Let us hope that he may be 
justified in his reliance on the help of 
doctors and schoolmasters, though 
these two professions have hitherto 
appeared to have a stronger conserva- _ 
tive bias than almost any others. — 
But this, of course, may be merely | 
the prejudice of a journalist. : 

ALAN .M, WELLS. 
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; THE HAPPY EXPLORER 


by KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


- 


ARABIA FELIX, by Bertram Thomas. 
Jonathan Cape. 25s. 


It is a commonplace to say that 
Arabia has produced a notable amount 
of English literature, but there is 
danger in the saying, if only because it 
often involves the silly assumption 
that there is something in Arabia which 
of itself makes for good writing. The 
truth is that about Arabia, as about 
all countries, there is an abundance 
of dull and mediocre writing. There 
are, indeed, living authorities on Arabia 
whose learning and experiences are 
swathed in the most prosaic and un- 
attractive of garments. 

When one says, therefore, that Mr. 
Thomas, judged by his English alone, 
is in the succession of the great names 
in Arabian history, it is not perfunctory 
_ praise. His style, at once vivid and 
elegant, is not derived from any obvious 
source: it is full of the sap of his own 
personality. Now a free agent, he 
has, one deduces, prepared Arabia 
Felix in greater leisure than he could, 
as a Government servant, devote to 
his earlier work, Alarms and Ex- 
cursions in Arabia, and the inner 
promise of that first-born has been 
magnificently fulfilled in this story of 
the Great Southern Desert of Arabia. 


It is by the achievement recorded 
in this book—the mighty feat, hitherto 
accomplished by no non-Arab, of 
crossing (at the beginning of 1931) the 
dreaded desert known as the Rub‘ al 
Khali, the ‘‘ Empty Quarter ’’—that 
the ordinary reader is likely first to 
judge Mr. Thomas. That he will find 
in him an Englishman of quite singular 


charm, resource, and versatility is 
certain. This author, however, pos- 
sesses far deeper qualities. Undeceived 
by the modesty of this recital, the 
reader quickly realises, not only the 
peril from raiders, thirst, and starvation 
which the explorer was constantly in 
on his camel trek from Indian Ocean 
to Persian Gulf, but also the masterly 
preparatory organisation and the way 
of handling primitive Bedouin which 
Mr. Thomas arranged and exhibited 
for this historic conquest. Nor is 
that all. There can seldom have been 
an explorer in Arabia with better all- 
round equipment for scientific discovery. 
Little escaped his observant eye and 
ear. The beautiful map at the end 
of this volume testifies to the nature 
and extent of his geographical dis- 
coveries. Various Appendices attest 
to the discoveries, some most provo- 
cative and others largely crucial, in 
the domain of anthropology. In par- 
ticular, his discovery of “ non-Arab ” 
tribes in Southern Arabia has put into 
a rare flutter the dovecotes of more 
orthodox Arabists who believe that 
the whole Peninsula is inhabited by 
peoples of exclusively Semitic origin. 
To zoology, geology, even to the re- 
cording in Western notation of various 
Arab chants (mostly concerned with 
that which matters above all things 
in the desert—the camel), this happy 
explorer turned his attention, and he 
has here set down material which has 
supplied the experts (and in some 
cases will continue so to supply) with 
abundant cause for controversy and 
speculation. 

For these discoveries, geographical, 
anthropological, and zoological, Mr. 
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Thomas deserves—and from scientific 
societies all over the world he has 
already received—the heartiest con- 
gratulations. He has satisfied the 
curiosity of mankind over the sole 
remaining section of unexplored terri- 
tory in the world. He has, further, 
confirmed opinions held during the 
nineteenth century (and discarded in 
the more omniscient twentieth) con- 
cerning the origins of the peoples of 
South Arabia. Of this anthropological 
discovery, incidentally, Sir Arthur 
Keith and Dr. Krogman write in 
eloquent exposition in a most interest- 
ing Appendix. 

But these things apart, it is the tale 
of adventure, the story of human 
endeavour and achievement, which 
will attract most readers. The fearful 
delay for two months in the Qara 
Mountains, the start through the 
billowing oceans of loose red sand, the 
dread, in the earlier stages of the 
journey, of the unsparing Saar tribe, 
the speculation of whether, half way 
across the Rub‘ al Khali, there would 
be a vabia (guide guaranteeing safe 
conduct) of the tribe inhabiting the 
northern marches, the necessity ‘of 
drinking undrinkable water in the form 
of camel’s milk, the incomparable 
Arab folk-stories, the sight, after weeks 
of inhospitable sand and steppe, of 
the blue waters of the Persian Gulf— 
these and a hundred other details will 
remain in the mind of every reader. 
Mr. Thomas, unsurpassably supported 
by his publishers, has, indeed, written 
a tale of lasting worth. Not for 
nothing has this book been dedicated 
to Sir Arnold Wilson, the explorer’s 
indomitable chief in Mesopotamia dur- 
ing the War, and the dark days that 
came soon afterwards; nor is it for 
nothing that “T. E. Lawrence” has 
written for the book a just, generous, 
and characteristic Introduction. 
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THE CIVILISATION OF FRANCE, ~ 
by Ernst Robert Curtius. Trans- — 
lated by Olive Wyon. Allen & 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


THE pastime of weighing and labelling 
the characteristics of other nations has 
enjoyed a great vogue of late. Sefior 
Madiariaga has told us how Englishmen 
and Frenchmen differ from his fellow- 
Spaniards and from one another. Mon- 
sieur Siegfried has looked, through the 
eyes of a particularly intelligent French- 
man, at England and America. Herr 
Dibelius has described the Englishman 
as he appears to the German. Dr. 
Curtius now undertakes the still more 
difficult task of giving us a sympathetic _ 
and enlightened German view of France 
and the French. A sympathetic view 
—for Dr. Curtius tacitly adopts the 
motto tout comprendre c’est tout par- 
donner, and dedicates his book to the 
cause of Franco-German rapproache- 
ment. It is only here and there that a 
vein of gentle malice is allowed to 
appear, as when he quotes the claim of 
a French mystic that “ Jesus had given 
His Mother to France in token of His 
love for her,’ or of a French scholar 
who declared that France won the war 
through her fidelity to the philosophy 
of Descartes. 

But he remains a steadfast optimist. 
“We are often in danger of thinking 
there is discord,” he quotes from a 
French writer, ‘‘ when at bottom all 
that is wrong is simply the different 
rate of movement in thought and feeling 
in the two countries.” He rightly 
points out that the French, despite the 
reputation they have earned for fickle- 
ness and volatility, are in their funda- 
mental ideas far less impressionable, far 
more attached to tradition, than the 
Germans. In Germany it is far less 
difficult, nationally and internationally, 
to pull up the roots and make a fresh 
start, because the roots have never 
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struck so deep. The growth of a better 

feeling in France towards Germany will 
necessarily be a slower business than 
the improvement of German feeling 
about France. There are, of course, 
other elements in the problem which 
Dr. Curtius relegates tactfully to the 
background. The man _ who-has 
realised most of his ambitions, and 
enjoys into the bargain a comfortable 
income, will be less likely to appreciate 
the urgency of a change of heart than 
the outcast who is struggling to regain 
his position in society. 

In his vigorous picture of French 
civilisation, Dr. Curtius inevitably 
works in terms of contrast, implicit or 
expressed, with the characteristics of 
his own people. The German nation 
at the present time is going through a 
period of self-analysis, self-examina- 
tion, self-mistrust. The Frenchman is 
a fully-grown, self-sufficing, rational 
being. Unlike the German, who re- 
mains throughout life something of a 
child, the Frenchman has never really 
had a childhood. He is trained in 
maturity from his ealiest years. There 
is nothing in France to compare with 
the German fairy-tale or the immense 
literature of children’s books in 
England. The happy irresponsibility 
of childhood is rigorously banished from 
the French character. The life of the 
French child is cast from the first in 
the mould which tradition requires it 
eventually to assume. 

It follows from such an education 
that sentiment plays a smaller part in 
the make-up (or at any rate in the 
ostensible make-up) of the French than 
of any other race. The Frenchman is 
temperamentally the least sentimental 
of mortals, the German perhaps the 
most ; and while the German is apt to 
regard his own sentimental outpourings 
with self-conscious admiration, the 
Frenchman will seek to convince him- 
self and others of his perfect rationality. 
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Not that he will always altogether 
succeed. There are exceptions to the 
most brilliant generalisations. Where 
the Frenchman bustles sentiment out 
of the door, it slips in again unperceived 
through the window. For the unsenti- 
mental Frenchman is intensely patri- 
otic. And his patriotism is not, as 
Dr. Curtius points out, confined to his 
country. Even the department, an 
institution not yet a hundred and fifty 
years old, often succeeds in inspiring a 
strong local attachment ; and there are 
such unexpected institutions as a 
““ Societé des lettres, sciences et arts de 
V’Aveyron”’. Such local patriotism 
flourishes in Great Britain only north 
of the Tweed or west of the Welsh 
border, and in Germany scarcely at all. 
It is part of the French sentimental 
attachment to the soil. The problem 
of national security, of the inviolability 
of his native soil is envisaged by the 
Frenchman with a kind of parochial, 
almost personal, intensity. 

It has not been possible to do more, 
in a short review, than indicate the 
quality of this full and suggestive book. 
Dr. Curtius, after sketching the geo- 
graphical and historical backgrounds of 
the French character, methodically 
traces its working in such characteristic 
manifestations as literature, music, 
religion and education. The last 
chapter ends with an acute analysis of 
the French habit of personifying La 
France; and much of the argument is 
summed up in a telling quotation from 
Marcel Proust, who somewhere con- 
trasts the ‘‘immense étre humain 
appelé France ”’ (translated, the phrase 
would at once become ridiculous) with 
the ‘“‘ conglomerate of individuals which 
makes up Germany.” It should be 
added that the book, besides being 
valuable, is also extremely readable ; 
and a fair share of credit for this should 
go to the skilful translator. 

JoHN HALLETT. 
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AQUARELLEN | 


by RICHARD CHURCH 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS, by 
Robin Flower. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


To my mind, one of the most beautiful 
books of poetry published this century 
has just appeared. Dr. Robin Flower 
is well known as a Gaelic scholar. His 
nature, and the orthodoxy of the form 
of his verse, have made his poetry to 
rest content under a bushel. But now 
beauty will out, and here is a collection 
of his poems, and his translations, 
which are also poems, that will 
creep into people’s hearts like the 
memory of the wind, of birds singing 
in childhood, of first meetings, and the 
last words before death. 

The general quality of the collection 
is of the texture of brook-water. The 
verse, the words chosen, are crystalline 
yet mobile. One looks, and sees at 
first—nothing! Only a transparency, 
a sense of something flowing over the 
fixed pebbles—the facts and feelings— 
below, causing them to shudder with 
light, and tremble with shadow. Then 
on second sight one sees the quiet force 
of that medium through which one is 
looking ; one sees its rhythmic, muscu- 
lar flow, sliding over the bedrock of 
meaning ‘‘too vehemently to break 
upon it.” 

I could quote a dozen poems to show 
examples of this artist’s skill, but I must 
restrain my pleasure and leave the 
readers who will buy this book to 
discover delights for themselves. To 
show how Dr. Flower can use an 
old-fashioned quatrain and give it new 
life, I would refer to a poem called 

“ Joy’s Immortality,” telling how 
Memory, the mother of the arts, brings 
immortality. The poet recalls a bridal 
party whose figures have long since 
grown old and died. 
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“ But still I see them dancing on, 
The bridegroom and the bride ; 


The immortal joys abide. 


Their eyes in every flower are glad, 
Their voice in every song, 

As they were still but lass and lad 
That now are dead so long.” 


That is a personal picture, a recol-_ 
lection of real life, and also an indirect 


statement of the principle of art with — 
which we are familiar in Keats’ “Ode — 


to a Grecian Urn.” It is this faculty 
of conveying in one symbol a variety 
of significance, emotional, actual, and 
philosophic, that marks the true poet. 


His words and ideas trail clouds of © 


meaning. 

Now to show Dr. Flower’s use of 
free measure, here is a piece with 
rhythmic shapeliness : 


“She sat there, the strong woman, 

Dark, with swift eyes alert and 
laughter-lighted, 

And gathering that wild flock, 

This on her knee, that at her side, 
another 

Crouched hiding elfin-eyed under 
tossed hair ; 

A calf, unsteady-footed 

And muzzled with a stocking, snuffed 
and blundered, 

And chickens hither and thither 

Pecked on the floor, fluttered on loft 
and settle. 

“Poets? And is it poets ? ’ 

She said. ‘The day has been when 
there were poets 

Here on the Island, yonder on the 
mainland. 


:| 
The pained and mortal flesh is gone, — 


i 
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And my own father’s father 
Was the chief poet of the Island. 
_ Wisha! 
You'ld go to the well up there to 
draw the water 
_ And talk a spell maybe, and come 
back to him 
And he’ld have the poem for you, 
clean and clever. 
He had the wit. 
learning, 
Mother of God! ’tis he would have 
been a poet.’ ”’ 


If only he’d had 


Finally, as a translation from the 
Gaelic,» Mr. Flower shows the Keltic 
twilight as it veally is, the twilight of 
dawn rather than evening, the magical 
moment “when out of night Earth 
rolls her dewy sides ”’.and the laughter 
of intangible and inhuman life breaks 
over the world. Objects then become 
minimised and doubly distinct to the 
chill-braced nerves of the eye. Folk 
songs are born, hard and clear-cut, 
fierce music leading to golden ages of 
song that flourish and then pass as the 
language decays. Dr. Flower translates 
_from that Golden Age of Irish Poetry, 
and he carries into modern English 
the sparkle and buoyance of those 
songs, made in days when 


“ God for his comfort sent a flight 
Of birds angelically bright 
That sang above the darkling lake 
A song unceasing for his sake. _ 
’Twas thus they chanted, all and 

some 

‘Come hither, Patrick ! hither come ! 
Shield of the Gael, thou light of story, 
Appointed star of golden glory !’ 
Thus singing all these fair birds smite 
The waters with soft wings in flight 
Till the dark lake its gloom surrenders 
And rolls a tide of silvery splendours.”’ 


Ah, yes, Dr. Flower has the wit and 
he has the learning. So, Mother of 
God, he is indeed a poet ! 
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NEW BEARINGS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY, by F. R. Leavis. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. 


POETS IN BRIEF : ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON AND THOMAS, 


LOVELL BEDDOES, chosen by 
F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. each. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY POETRY, 
chosen by John Hayward. Phenix 
Library. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 


In Canada, where literature obstinately 
refuses to flourish, literary folk persist 
in making a great, and vain, to-do 
about it. In England we are as stupid 
about poetry. We want to believe 
that great and significant poetry is 
being produced when such work is 
only notable by its absence. Mr. 
Leavis is right in believing that absence 
to be due to the loss of all our old 
bearings, to the fact that the Romantic 
Tradition was worked out, and that 
poetry needs a re-orientation and a 
new and vital contact with life. 
What new bearings can we discover 
on which the poets of the future can 
base their expeditions and chart their 
courses? Nothing significantly new 
has happened in the poetic realm, 
except, as Mr. Leavis tells us, the rise 
of Mr. Eliot and his fellows—not to 
call them followers. These, if we are 
to believe Mr. Leavis, are the pioneers 
of the poetry of the future, the great 
innovators who already have given 
poetry a new lease of life. Pioneers, 
indeed, they are ; innovators, certainly. 
But for the rest it is hard to be con- 
vinced that their significance is in 
proportion to this writer’s claims. 
There are so many criteria of what is 
good and great in literature; but it 
does not necessarily follow that only 
that is great which breaks completely 
with tradition, and is in general so 
obscure and abstruse that only the 
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“ cultured’ minority can understand 
or appreciate it. Cataclysms there are, 
in literature as in life, from which 
emerge forms previously unknown. 
But as a rule there are found beside 
them other novelties, grafted upon and 
springing through development from 
older tradition ; so that English poetry, 
deep as may be its present valley of 
humiliation, may still have other stars 
to steer by than the wan, dejected 
luminaries to which Mr. Leavis hitches 
his car for a tow. 


Probably the truth is that 
poetry languishes because the world 
in general is at the moment like “ Mr. 
Eliot’s : a world in which the traditions 
are bankrupt, the cultures uprooted 
and withering, and the advance of 
civilisation seems to mean death to 
distinction of spirit and fineness of 
living.” Certainly the poets of Mr. 
Leavis’s choice, with their failure at 
adaptation to the world and their 
poetry of admitted frustration, seem 
ripe and even looking for death. If 
the future of English poetry resides 
to-day in writers of whose work it is 
“necessary to say elementary things ”’ 
to those poets’ own contemporaries, we 
might as well do away with our versi- 
fiers as soon as they begin to croak. 


Turning backward, we can still gain 
pleasure and even edification, and the 
Cambridge series of ‘‘ Poets in Brief ” 
will be warmly welcomed as a relief 
from current anthologism, if only 
because of the wider selection it allows 
from individual poets. Mr. Lucas is 
an admirable editor. Scholarship, wit, 
and a gift for epigram mark his intro- 
ductions here as something out of the 
common run; _ his selections leave 
nothing to be desired. Both the books 
here under review are welcome, the 
Tennyson for its fine and judicious 
appraisal of a poet in eclipse, the 
Beddoes for the wider knowledge it 
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enables of that strange and brilliant 
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anachronism, the literary blood-brother $ : 


of Webster. 
Mr. Hayward has striven, and I 


x 


think succeeded, in the difficult task of 


compiling a nineteenth-century antho- 


logy as different as possible from the — 
rest. That, in an age of anthologies, — 
is and can be perhaps its only recom- — 
mendation, except to those who want an — 


anthology to match other volumes of 
the Phoenix Library. 
Joun LINNELL. 


———S————_———_——_ 


AUTHORS AND THE BOOK TRADE, 


if RAIN, 


by Frank Swinnerton. Gerald Howe. — 


5s. 


A MANUAL OF CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES, by W. C. Berwick — 


Allen & Unwin. Ios. 6d. 


Mr. FRANK SWINNERTON is an acute 


Sayers. 


and penetrating critic (his book on © 
Gissing is one of the best literary studies — 


of this century); a sympathetic re- 
viewer, whom, however, it rightly takes 
a very good book indeed to excite ; 
a valued publishers’ reader for fifteen 
years; and a highly distinguished 
novelist much too good to be kept 
forever out of his kingdom. In short, 


almost perfectly and, at the least, very — 


admirably equipped for the task that 
he sets himself in this book, which has 


an appeal infinitely wider than one © 
would surmise from this restrictive © 


title: the whole of the intelligent 
reading public is vitally concerned ; 
so, too, are publishers, “‘ readers,’’ re- 
viewers, literary agents, as well as 
booksellers and authors. Mr. Swinner- 
ton has an alert and delightfully open 
mind ; he tempers the caution of long 
experience with the enthusiasm of the 
true lover of literature; he can be 
caustic (as seldom) and trenchant (as 
often), but he is also truly witty and 


naturally humorous; he has good to 
say of all, even while he knows and 
points out the faults and failings of 
all; and he writes lucidly and 
pointedly. In its tone, its atmosphere, 
the book is like the best dry champagne. 
_ In “ Who Would be a Writer ? ” he 
tells us that no one should be—unless 
he has remarkable talent or genius ; 
but he does not, like so many reviewers, 
think that considerable (or even a 
small) talent is synonymous with 
genius. He is at his wittiest and most 
human in “ Why Books are Published,” 
at his most thoughtful and suggestive 
in “The Reading Public.” In “ The 
Publishers’ Reader,” “Literary 
Agents,” and “Booksellers” he is 
eloquently justificatory and informative 
about those much maligned and little 
understood persons: the titular cases 
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are set forth with rare ability. In 
“ Reviewers’ he, for the most part, 
attacks many vices in the present 
system or rather systems of reviewing. 
“The Size and Price of Books” and 
“ Authors and Advertising’ contain 
much that every author should read 
and that every publisher will cor- 
roborate. 

Mr. Berwick Sayers, splendid 
librarian and stimulating theorist, has 
written a pertinent book—No. 3 in 
the invaluable Library Association 
Series—in which he deals not. only 
with the general culture of children, 
but also, very practically and clearly, 
with the actual technique of the subject. 
It was a happy thought to include 
those photographs ; the select reading- 
lists an even happier inspiration. 

ERIC PARTRIDGE. 


THREE NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES 


THE LIFE OF HORACE WALPOLE, 
by Stephen Gwynn. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 15s. 


Horace WALPOLE is a figure in English 
life and literature easier to disdain 
than to dislike. His contemporaries, 
however, did neither. If he was not 
a great writer or in any sense a great 
man, he had the saving grace of being 
aware of the fact. What he really 
did possess was personality, and the 
power of projecting it, in his letters, 
across space to his correspondents and 
through time to us. He lives by, and 
in, his letters. Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
avows this biography to have been 
written for readers lacking courage to 
tackle the eighteen, or even the briefer 
edition of nine, volumes of the corre- 
spondence, and this agreeable account 


of an agreeable being should certainly 
send many the more readily to the 
larger compilations. Walpole has been 
written about before, and written about 
well, but, as Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
has said, Mr. Gwynn’s portrait is so 
pleasant, so fair, and indeed kind, that 
even those who already know Walpole 
well will welcome it. 


Mr. Gwynn is, like Mr. MacCarthy, 
like, for that matter, Horace Walpole 
himself, an urbane writer, content to 
accept from his subject what that 
subject has to give, without grumbling 
at the lack of higher qualities. It may 
itself be superficial to label the eigh- 
teenth century superficial, but the 
suggestion has a truth not wholly 
lacking in profundity. It was a period 
of privilege rotten in decay, of an 
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ingrained amateurism which held any 
English gentleman to be “ qualified for 
any post which he had influence enough 
to secure,” of a cold and shallow com- 
mon sense that ended all too easily in 
frank self-interest. Walpole belonged 
to his age. He accepted the sinecures 
and perquisites which came his way 
without much evident sense of any 
responsibility incurred ; his duties as 
a member of Parliament were seldom 
allowed to weigh heavily upon him. 
Far more important to him were the 
gimcrackery of Strawberry Hill, his 
dilettante literary labours, his social 
engagements, his correspondence. He 
did not, as Mr. Gwynn says, care much 
for things that were real. Like his 
friend Madame du Deffand, he abhorred 
enthusiasm, preferred facts to theories, 
“ hated metaphysics and loved the dry 
light of the intellect—sometimes for 
the fine things it showed (him), but 
more often for the pleasure of laughter.” 
He was, in fact, studiously superficial, 
with no real understanding of poetry 
and valuing books “not for the 
thoughts or imaginings they stored up, 
but for the food they gave to his 
curiosity.” All these things made him 
a bad critic but an admirable observer 
and recorder. Only “the wit and 
the worldling ** could have preserved 
for us so completely the very 
atmosphere of that witty and worldly 
age. 

Walpole must then, like his century, 
be taken for what he was. Mr. Gwynn 
is kind to’ him. In the matter of 
Madame du Deffand, he makes out the 
best case for him, and he permits no 
mockery when the old man in his turn 
succumbs to younger charms. Yet 
the final impression is one of justice. 
The man has been revealed for what 
he was, without harshness or suppres- 
sion. That is the true art of biography. 

GEOFFREY WEST. 
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SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN. 
A MEMOIR. BY HIS SON, 
GEORGE MACAULAY TRE- 
VELYAN. Longmans, Green & Co. 
12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR G. M. TREVELYAN’S Memoir 
of his illustrious father is a book for the 
biographical epicure ; in many respects 
it might well serve as a model of selec- 
tion and presentation. The life it 
describes extended over ninety years; 
was occupied in the high places of 
politics and literature during a period 
of comprehensive change and evolu- 
tion ; and “ drank delight of” fellow-. 
ship with many of the most represent-— 
ative minds of its generation. Yet the 
biographer compresses his portrait into 
one hundred and fifty pages, and that 
without the faintest suggestion of 
tenuity or haste ; indeed, he contrives 
within that modest space to present, 
not only a study of character and 
strong personality, but the very atmos- 
phere of the age, at first radiant with 
the sunlight of prosperity and content, 
then slowly overshadowed by the 
gathering clouds of political unrest, 
and finally shattered by the devastation 
of the Great War. Through these 
violent disruptions his subject moves 
with the dignity and self-restraint of a 
race that is now fast vanishing from 
the countryside, a race of men who 
knew themselves to be born to respons- 
ibility, and shouldered the yoke with 
courage rooted in character and con- 
duct—the old ruling class of English 
“gentlemen”, who believed in the 
destiny of their country, and devoted 
their lives to its service. ; 

The skill with which this portrait 
is compressed into its narrow but vivid 
area is a practically perfect example of 
the art of the biographer. The story 
rounds itself from the picture of the 
home circle in the country house, where 
a sense of right and wrong conduct was 


_admiration was 


} 
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the first lesson of the nursery, and 
where a healthy pleasure in sport was 
tempered by the _ obligations — of 
“noblesse oblige.’”’ We pass to the 
Harrow of Vaughan, where scholarship 


and love of letters flourished in spite 


of the rowdyism of a youthful bear- 
garden, and so to Trinity, Cambridge, 
the alma mater to whom George Otto 
Trevelyan felt for all the rest of his 
life the passionate loyalty which an 
Athenian felt towards Athens.. Those 
were the days of keen social unity in 
the college, which was as proud of its 
class-list as of its place upon the river ; 
and Trevelyan, who had won the prize 
poem three years following at Harrow, 
soon found himself in high popular 
repute as a wit and satirist. The 
perhaps a little 
“heady”; at any rate his son suggests 
that he had not yet learnt that invari- 
able courtesy and modest justice which 
were characteristics of his maturity, 
while some of his excursions into 
university journalism disturbed the 
equanimity of his parents, and may 
also have estranged his tutors. His 
independence, however, pulled itself 
together before the Tripos, from which 
he emerged as second classic of his year, 
with Abbott above him, and Cornish 
next below—a sufficient vindication of 
his scholarship and taste. 

He was designed for politics by- cir- 
cumstance and inclination, and he took 
his place at once in that close corpor- 
ation of London Society, to which 
“entrance could neither be demanded 
nor purchased.’”’ Socially he was a 
Whig, but in politics he became a 
Radical, largely under the influence of 
John Bright. He admired Gladstone, 
but was not attracted by him; had he 
courted that Grand Old Man a little 
more assiduously, he might perhaps 
have risen to higher political honours. 
He will, however, always fill his place 
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in history as the man who had the 
courage to accept the Chief Secretary- 
ship of Ireland, immediately after the 
crime of Phoenix Park, and the admin- 
istrative power to restore peace and 
order without resorting to violence. 
He was happiest, no doubt, when he 
had escaped from the political arena. 
His marriage was ideal; his home 
became the centre of his affections; 
studying and writing were his natural 
vocation. His biographies of Macaulay 
and Fox will never lose their place in 
the country’s literature. As his son 
says, “he had his own emotional, 
historical, and literary way of looking 
at the world and all that happened in 
it’; and this habit of mind may have 
sometimes blurred his vision. But, as 
a writer, he had the touch that makes 
alive, the touch that is only acquired 
by the great of heart. That touch has 
descended from father to son, and lights 
up every page of this glowing tribute 
to a character at once simple and 
profound, ironic but gentle, vigorous, 
humane, and in all human relation- 
ships impeccably sincere. 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 


LIFE OF SIR MICHAEL HICKS- 
BEACH, by Lady Victoria Hicks- 
Beach. Macmillan. 30s. net. 


It is, perhaps, only a coincidence that 
we have in the same year and covering 
much the same period both Lady Gwen- 
dolen Cecil’s new volumes of the Life 
of Lord Salisbury, and this very im- 
portant and interesting account of Lord 
Salisbury’s great Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, also by a gifted and most 
understanding daughter. But the two 
biographies should be read side by side 
by all who desire full acquaintance with 
the political history of the closing 
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nineteenth century, and both should be 
supplemented by Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s account of his father. 

-Randolph Churchill stood for a good 
deal in the earlier part of Hicks-Beach’s 
political career. They met first in 
1876 when Hicks-Beach was Chief 
Secretary in Dublin and Churchill came 
there as private secretary to his father, 
the Viceroy. The result was a friend- 
ship ruffled indeed now and again by 
Randolph’s political storms and indis- 
cretions, but never broken. It was 
largely to Hicks-Beach’s urgency that 
Randolph owed his inclusion in the 
Salisbury Cabinets of 1885 and 1886, 
and if Sir Michael had not been tied 
in Dublin at the critical moment, he 
might have been able to avert the 
rash resignation which wrecked a 
brilliant career. 

This friendship is rightly stressed by 
Sir Michael’s daughter, for it throws 
into relief a side of her father’s char- 
acter not generally understood by the 
public. The generation that knew Sir 
Michael knew him as a great public 
servant, a strong and just Chief 
Secretary in Ireland, a patient and 
tactful Colonial Secretary, an iron 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, keeping a 
firm hand on the public purse and 
presenting an impregnable front to any 
lavish expender of national money. 
“ Black Michael ”’ became his nickname, 
and black his looks could be, if con- 
fronted by either incompetency, hum- 
bug or self-seeking. But his colleagues 
and subordinates knew him better. 
Even so radical an opponent as John 
Morley regarded him not only as the 
finest speaker of his generation in the 
House of Commons, but also, as Morley 
put it to Hicks-Beach himself, when 
learning of his projected resignation of 
the Chancellorship, as irreplaceable. 
His going is ‘‘ one of the worst things 
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that has happened to the House of 
Commons and the country for many a 
day. We may play the fool in policy 
with only a certain amount of harm, 
but to play the fool in national finance 
may soon do more harm than time can 
repair.” 

Men of his stamp are, indeed, rare, 
men who put public duty at all times” 
and always before personal advance- 
ment, or private grief. It fell to Hicks- 
Beach’s lot to lose an adored young 
wife, who died with her baby in her 
first confinement. “From that time 
the gaiety of youth deserted him,” his 
daughter writes; but for the nine 
years of abiding sorrow, before he 
found consolation in a second and 
happy marriage, he plunged deeper and 
deeper into public work. Compar-— 
atively early in life he faced possible 
blindness and the loss of his career 
with unflinching courage. It was hap- 
pily averted, but when near the end it 
again threatened, he continued to work 
till the last moment in his efforts to 
help his country’s finances during the 
Great War. Though after 1902 he 
never again held office—as a convinced 
Free Fooder and stern supporter of 
economy on armaments he would not 
continue with the Balfour-Chamberlain 
administrations—as Lord St. Aldwyn 
he did valuable work in the House of 
Lords, or as a Chairman of Committees, — 
an arbitrator in mining disputes, and 
an expert in finance and banking during 
the War. He died practically in 
harness a few days after the death of 
his eldest son in a desert action in 
Egypt, a sorrow which he was spared 
only because he was too weak to be 
told of it. His daughter may well be 
proud of the record, private as well as 
public, which she has in these two 
volumes so ably set down. 

JANET E. CouRTNEY. 
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SELECTED FICTION 


LADY CHATTERLEY’S LOVER, by 
D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Tue evils of suppression, as the publica- 
tion of this “ first authorised British 
edition” of Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
shows, are visited upon the third and 
fourth generation. Ban a book and the 
smugglers, pirates and expurgators 
get to work and become the strange 
and uninvited allies of those who 
regard themselves ordained to prevent 
“the corruption of public morals” 
(One does not know what the phrase 
means but one remembers that the 
charge of corrupting the morals of the 
youth of Athens was the pretext of 
the murder of Socrates.) And this 
state of affairs is likely to continue as 
long as the law is in the hands of a 
generation far too old to understand 
the changes in morality, custom and 
speech which took place in England just 
before the Great War and are now 
deeply established ; and as long as our 
demagogues have their natural spiritual 
allies in the popular press. This press 
can survive only by the exploitation of 
news : to clamour for the banning of a 
book makes a better story by titillating 
prurient hopes—which the press in- 
tends to defraud— than would merely 
reviewing the book without prejudice 
or ignoring it on principle. The result 
is that until this press acquires a moral 
sense, it will be almost impossible to 
expect or desire the ban on writers 
like Lawrence to be lifted. 

The popular press, was, however, 
defrauded of its “rake off” on Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. Officialdom had 
already seized the book, had no doubt 
winked and sniggered over words 
which are part of every man’s vocab- 
ulary—without noticeable “ corruption 
to public morals ’’—and which shock 
him when he sees them in black and 


white as part of the proud heritage of | 
the English tongue. We used not to be 
so squeamish nor so genteel. D. H. 
Lawrence may have been mistaken : 
“prophetic ” writers, as Mr. E. M. 
Forster reminded us, suspend their 
sense of humour. His fault, which the 
future may conceivably hold a 
virtue in him, was that he tried to 
rescue these colloquialisms from the 
dirt into which hatred of life had 
thrown them, before he was not free 
of that hatred himself. In straining 
after the sublime, he overstrained and — 
dropped into the ridiculous. What he 
and ourselves needed was the humane. — 
The ranting of Lawrence is so frequently © 
indistinguishable, alas, from the ranting ~ 
of his censors; but his anger is the 
anger of life against the living dead. 


Because of its irrelevant issues 
censorship has not only made it difficult 
to see Lawrence whole and to put all 
these silly charges of pornography in 
their place, but it has artfully suc- 
ceeded in making this question seem 
the most important one. His doctrine 
is not censored : it is his dramatisation 
of it in his prophetic art which is made 
to suffer. 


This expurgated edition is the final 
crime against him. One felt a note 
of regret in the popular press when— 
the new edition of Lady Chatterley’ s 
Lover being expurgated—there was 
nothing to exploit. It was not men- 
tioned that Lawrence’s trustees for 
some reason felt justified in making 
cuts in the book which he himself 
refused to make during his lifetime. 
The result is that what was in the 
original not very good Lawrence has 
been deprived of half its point and 
much of its poetry. A rather ludicrous 
scene has gone too—sublime and 
ridiculous together—and what remains 
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is a commonplace story, naive in 
characterisation, pointless yet flooded 
with his curious slovenly vitality. It 
is this vitality which over and over 
again redeems the preacher in Law- 
rence, as it redeemed Dickens. The 
original had bursts of lyrical prose 
which, in a great degree, transformed 
the) book—but the most important of 

these have had to go. Beyond this one 
. can say no more for it would be unfair 
to discuss the book in detail. It is 
not Lady Chatterley’s Lover as Lawrence 
wrote it and it would have been better 
to have left it unpublished until such 
time as our guardians recover their 
sense of proportion. There is a good 
case to be made, in view of our national 
temperament, for the suppression of the 
obvious pornography which is displayed 
in our chemists’ shops ; but there is no 
case for the suppression of serious 
works and works of art. 

V. S. PRITCHETT. 


THAT WAS YESTERDAY, by Storm 


Jameson. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
SALE BY AUCTION, by Geoffrey 
Dennis. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


JOB, by Joseph Roth. Heinemann. 
pee FS, 0d, 


Miss STORM JAMESON’s new novel 
depicts the married life and the char- 
acter of Hervey Vane. We may take 
the life first. Hervey lives in cheap 
lodgings in the towns in which Penn, 
her husband, is a schoolmaster. During 
the War, when he can no longer defer 
joining up, she lives in cheap lodgings 
in the towns where, as a Flying Corps 
officer, he is billeted. She has a son, 
whose arrival she does not welcome, 
but whom she soon comes to love more 
than anything or anybody else. _ She 
cordially dislikes Penn’s sanctimonious 
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father and jealous mother, and loves 
her clumsy, heroic brother Jake, who 
is killed in action. Later, she feels a 
temporary attraction to.a Texan officer, 
but cannot bring herself to accept his 
proposals ; and at last she goes off by 
herself to a job in an advertising firm, 
so that she may make money for her 
son. Penn is a thoroughly unpleasant 
fellow, callous and didactic, cruel to her 
while she is expecting her child, com- 
pletely selfish, and not over-honest. 
After Richard’s birth, her love for him 
begins steadily to fade. 

Miss Storm Jameson excels in the 
portrayal of women instinct with 
vitality and abundant in charm. This 
indefinable charm seems to belong 
almost magically to her characters ; 
she can insist upon the ugly line of 
Hervey’s jaw, and make her guilty of 
all kinds of clumsiness, without in the 
least disturbing the precious quality. 
Hervey is a worthy addition to a long 
gallery of distinguished portraits. Her 
character is a patchwork. “She pre- 
tended that she was stolid and sane. 
Actually she was violent, eccentric, 
cat-nervous, and sensitive to the verge 
of mania.”’ She was personally untidy 
and down-at-heel, yet violently house- 
proud. She starved herself consist- 
ently, and bought her baby ruinously 
expensive clothes. She was ambitious 
to write, and ultimately succeeded. 

“The truth was that she had no 
direct impulse to write. Her mind was 
turned in on itself, wings beating the 
over-charged air, producing nothing. 
She was consumed by ambition. It 
poured itself into tormenting visions, 
in which, even, the two unreconciled 
Herveys, the living unasking dreamer 
and the shrewd greedy possessive doer, 
faced each other in the postures of 
their fatal quarrel.” 

Her character enlivens and makes of 
absorbing interest a story which is in 
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passionate, generous, and charged with 
anger against cruelty and stupidity 
in whatever guise. 

Sale by Auction has been generally 
voted a disappointment, but to one 
reader at least it seems a happy augury 
for the future of a first-rate novelist. 
It is not on a level with its predecessors, 
but it is evidence that Mr. Dennis is 
chosen by his subjects, rather than 
vice versa ; and it is relatively a failure 
for the simple reason that the subject 
which chose Mr. Dennis in this instance 
has not been able to stand up to the 
impact of his attention. The story 
turns upon the suicide of Cecil Cass, 
when he is discovered in an intrigue 
with the wife of Moses Smeanly, his 
employer. Cecil had made a lucky 
marriage, in that his wife was heiress 
to possessions much coveted by a 
number of other possible legatees. 
Understanding that his suicide meant 
that he could not face her offended 
dignity, and that therefore she had 
failed him, Amabel wished to sell her 
house and her possessions; and the 
sale with its ramifications makes the 
plot of the book. The characters are 
rich and varied, but Mr. Dennis knows 
all about them the very moment they 
appear. He gives us a masterly descrip- 
tion of each. The description of the 
auctioneer could hardly be bettered: 
it is so complete that there is no need 
for the poor man to do anything at all, 
and the end of the book finds Mr. Dennis 
in a position to say triumphantly “I 
told you so”’ about every single figure 
in it. He has, for a time at any rate, 
got his Dickens wrong ; but the ability 
the book shows is almost terrifying, and 
the occasional ferocious lapses of taste 
join with everything else to suggest that 
Mr. Dennis will soon write a major novel. 


Job is one of those novels which, 
though by all the rules they ought to 
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be failures, insist obstinately on turning — 
out complete successes. In the story — 
of the Biblical Job, we are at least 
supplied with a reason—of a sort—for 
the misfortunes which afflict him. He 
is a prominent man, and a good target 
for the devil. But Mendel Singer 
was in no sense prominent, and Herr 
Roth has not troubled to give us any 
reason why he should have been chosen 
to suffer such a cascade of misfortune, 
after a brief elevation to what was 
no more than the level of ordinary 
decent human happiness. Mendel 
Singer was a poor and pious teacher. 
He had one daughter, two strong sons, 
and an idiot, on whom his wife Deborah 
lavished all her devotion. A Rabbi 
told her that the boy would recover and 
grow strong, but not for many years ; 
and that therefore she was to remain 
by him always. But one strong son 
was taken for the army, the second © 
escaped only by emigrating to America, 
and thither, at long last, the impover- 
ished family went to join him, leaving 
Menuchim the idiot behind. For a 
while Mendel’s affairs prosper, though 
not, one would have thought, suffici- 
ently to arouse either divine or diabolic 
jealousy. Still, from whatever source, 
misfortunes crowd upon him. He 
should die: resignedly, without hope, 
he lives on. Then, suddenly, comes 
salvation. The idiot Menuchim has 
recovered, grown strong, and become 
a noted musician. He finds and recog- 
nizes his father, and the two are united 
in a final happiness. 

Herr Roth tells this story with a 
simplicity and a power of observation 
which can only be called inevitable. 
The most casual and _ insignificant 
incidents are made one with the texture 
of the whole book, not by any ingenuity 
of construction, but by a glow in the 
mind which has perceived them. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 
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A DIALOGUE IN LIMBO 


SUMMER NIGHT, by Sylvia Thomp- 


son. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE CLUB, by Barbara Blackburn. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


ISABEL, by Gerald Gould. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

HOUSE FOR SALE, by Elissa Landi. 
Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 


_ THESE four novels have split my skull. 
A devil and an angel are left talking. 

DeEvi_: Tell them the truth, even 
though you are a reviewer ; admit that 
you would despise them for reading 
these books, which are in fact utterly 
unreadable. 

ANGEL: But I have read them ; and 
they are not so bad. 

Devi_: So bad as what ? 

ANGEL: Well, there was a time when 
I belonged to a circulating library 
(don’t sneer, it should be part of the 
education of every critic), and in that 
period, much I may say to my enjoy- 
ment, I plumbed depths of badness in 
novel-reading which you, poor Devil, 
could never guess. Love-stories, detec- 
tive stories, society, home, Empire 
stories! Oh your peaks of literature 
are all very fine and icy, but give me at 
times the lush rankness, the sheer 
friendly squalor of the flats. 

Devit: This is what you call, I 
suppose, democracy in letters. 

ANGEL: You pitch your tone too 
high. I shall say, in spite of you, that 
Summer Night is definitely a good 
novel, and that The Club, though below 
its author’s best, is a clever little study 
of the commonplace. 

Devit: You mean that the book is 
commonplace. But let us take Summer 
Night first. 

ANGEL: I enjoyed it. (Enjoyment 
by the way, takes a higher place in my 
scheme of criticism than in yours). 


Theresa Bitterne, the witty, retired, 
Society friend of Victorian painters and 
writers, is a charming old war-horse ; 
she brings an almost Meredithian fine- 
ness into the post-war world of 
nouveaux riches and faded gentlemen’s 
sons. 
DEVIL : 
Ha! 
ANGEL: Miss Thompson draws her 
admirably. The son is a promising 


“Almost Meredithian.”’ 


artist : with such a mother what else 
could he be? And rather indeter- 
minate ; real promise, but not a real 
artist. Then he is attracted by two 


girls: one belonging to his mother’s 
(and his) world, fine, sensitive, intelli- 
gent, critical, rather too much de- 
tached ; the other, more vital sprig of 
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The literature of criminology has an 
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important and elusive legal problem. 
This combination of human and legal 
elements is unique. 
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a big-business family, physically per- 
fect, charming, and intelligent, too, on 
the surface. He marries the second, of 
course. The rest of the book describes 
two lyrical years of marriage, and then 
the gradual showing up of the wife’s 
childishness. They run away from 
each other; you expect him to turn 
back to the other girl; but they make 
it up. 

Devi_: Standing in the doorway 
looking at their child, symbol of unity 
and innocence. H’m. It’s been done 
before. 

ANGEL: The end is weak, I admit, 
because only then would their real 
troubles begin. 

Devit: Of course. And the book is 
twice as long as it should be, even so. 
The characters degenerate in the mind 
of their author half-way through ; she 
merely goes on with a series of chess- 
moves to get them intothe final position ; 
and then—gives up. 

ANGEL: You're devilishly exacting. 
For all its faults, the book is witty, 
subtle, sympathetic and makes its own 
atmosphere. It is prettily written too. 
Yes, I liked reading it. Now, The 
Club disappointed me. Miss Black- 
burn’s Courage for Martha was, as I 
remember it, a novel with a genuine 
ironic quality. There is irony in The 
Club, but it has gone flat. I feel that 
the theme of a Thames-side club for 
elderly boozers and week-end lovers 
needed a more ferocious pen. Miss 
Blackburn gives a very competent, a 
very “fair” picture of these people ; 
but it does not interest me more than 
the snapshots in illustrated weeklies of 
the same people drinking and dancing 
with the weary gaiety of three in the 
morning. 

DeEvit: You are coming round, I 
see. What about Isabel and House for 
Sale ? 

ANGEL: Isabel is dull, the characters 
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are negative and alternately modern 
(after the style of penny-paper modern ~ 
discussions) and in passionate moments 
melodramatic, but shamefacedly so. 
Frankly, the whole thing is so bad, and ~ 
written with such obvious pains that 
I am appalled. 

Devit: Ah! 

ANGEL: In House for Sale the author 
and the characters sit about day- 
dreaming and doing useless little things 
as though life were one damned Sunday 
afternoon after another. I couldn’t 
finish it. Perhaps it is a book for women, 
Idon’t know. The moraloftheselast two 
novels seems to be that an intelligent 
critic and an intelligent actress ought 
not to try to write novels. 

Devi. : A better moral would be that 
no one ought to try to write novels. 
However, we'll shake hands on that. 

G. W. STONIER. 


A DAY’S TALE, by Lewis Gibbs. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


FANTASTIC TRAVELLER, by Maude 
Meagher. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


GREEN BONDAGE, by Frances 
Ogilvie. Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


It is not often that an author dares 
to experiment in a first novel; but, 
when the experiment justifies itself, as 
it certainly does in Mr. Lewis Gibbs’ 
A Day’s Tale, one is glad that he did 
not wait for a settled reputation to 
afford him an easier hearing. His 
book is like an impressionist picture— 
leaving a large background in shadow 
while the light is flashed here and there 
upon his characters as the events of a 
particular day cast them into relief. 
All the most important characters— 
Mr. and Mrs. Crompton, their young 
son, his headmaster, and others at 
home and, in school, come to life with 
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little persuasion ; and Mr. Gibbs has 
a delightful sense of situation as when 
the boy Nichols 
__ “wanted to know why Ananias and 
_ Sapphira had been so harshly dealt 
with. He objected that people—so 
far as he knew—were not put to death 
nowadays for lying. 

“* Hum,’ said Mr. Creighton, rousing 
himself and applying twenty-seven 
_ years of experience to this emergency, 
“now if you look back to verse four— 
the last sentence—you will see the 
reason: Thou hast not lied unto men, 
but unto God.’ 

“Yes, Sir,’ said the boy Nichols. 
He was satisfied, perfectly satisfied. 
True, he didn’t understand it; but 
then he was accustomed to answers 
that explained nothing and yet were 
perfectly satisfactory.” 

Fantastic Traveller is a work that is 
bigger in conception and treated with 
greater maturity. The theme is a 
difficult one to handle—of a boy who, 
from earliest childhood, has been 
dominated by those objective flights 
of imagination known to psychologists 
as “‘ dissociation ’—until he becomes 
completely victimised by them. In his 
childhood we see the cloud gathering 
amid the hostile atmosphere of his 
home, and it never completely dis- 
sipates ; but returns to him again and 
‘again with increasing intensity—auntil he 
meets his death under its very shadow. 

Miss Meagher tells her story with 
sympathy and insight—with beauty 
and not seldom with real power. The 
desperate struggle in which David 
becomes involved with the Mr. Hyde 
within him makes a very moving 
story ; and, if she fails to tuck satis- 
factorily away some of her important 
characters before the end—(a rather 
bad fault)—she certainly gives them all 
life and motion so long as they take 
part in her story. 
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Another book that is quite as good 
in its rather different way, and a 
really amazing achievement for a first 
novel, is Miss Frances Ogilvie’s Green 
Bondage. Those who fear from its 
title that it may be a return to melo- 
drama of the Adelphi type will make 
a big mistake if they allow themselves 
to be put off. Here and there Miss 
Ogilvie appears to be leading us into 
that fatal trap. Then she will suddenly 
skim it, and lead out into heroic 
realism once more with some strikingly 
vivid passage. 

The war breaks through and takes 
its toll in the midst of the story; but 
the setting is the tobacco plantations 
in Kentucky. The awful struggle 
against the forces of nature and the 
even more desperate struggle to make 
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a livelihood against all the labours and 
anxieties and dangers in planting, and 
cutting, and firing in the tobacco trade 
is told by the author with the relentless 
observation of one who has first hand 
knowledge ; but with an undercurrent 
of indignation that is never allowed to 
break through and spoil the story. 
ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


THE IRISH VOLUNTEER, 
Francis Carty. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
THE NEW WOMAN, \by~ Luise 


by 


Tottenham. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
HIMSELF, by Hazel Murphy. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THE scenes of these three first novels 
are all laid in Ireland, but they have 
little else in common. Mr. Carty’s 
Tailteann Prize novel is an eminently 
satisfactory piece of work. Here is no 
bitterness or propaganda, but a well- 
told story of an epoch in Irish history 
which, please God, will never be 
repeated. Mr. Carty has done for Art 
Russell and the Trouble very much 
what Mr. Mottram has done for Skene 
and the War: and just as there is no 
doubt about the identity of East- 
hampton, so we may, I think, safely 
guess that Dunmalys is not very far 
from Sligo, for which Mr. Carty, who 
voted against the Treaty in rg2r, has 
been T. D. since the establishment of 
the Free State and has recently headed 
the poll for Fianna Fail. No doubt 
this book is largely autobiographical, 
and it may be that Mr. Carty has no 
other book to write: but he has the 
simplicity and directness of style that 
make for real strength—he attains his 
effects with the minimum of words 
consistent with perfect clarity—and 
I found his book profoundly moving. 
I hope he will not allow himself to 
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become utterly engrossed in politics to ; 
the exclusion of literature and shall 
look forward with eager anticipation” 


to the appearance of a second novel 


from his pen: for he has begun with — 


an uncommonly fine first one. 


The other two books, both by women, 
They > 
have none of Mr. Carty’s clear-cut 


are in quite a different street. 


objectivity. The New Woman and 


Himself are both primarily studies of — 


character. Miss Tottenham portrays 


Julia Carmody (sold by her mother and © 


brother to marry a man she had never 
seen) with evident sincerity and deep 
insight. 


in the method of presentation. 
passing of time is seldom indicated at 


all, but the atmosphere of pre-war 
peasant Ireland is re-created with great 


skill. It is both a promising and a 
disappointing novel: it is written with 


a conscientiousness and a real know- © 


ledge of and insight into the manners, 


customs and characters of the Irish © 


peasantry, but it inclines to make 
dull reading. 

Himself is a tale of cruelty and of the 
hatred of Rory Quinn which it inspired 
first in his wife and then in his daughter. 


It is an awkwardly constructed story, — 


being cut in half by the most disgust- 
ingly brutal murder I have met in 
fiction: and its climax, though 


ingenious and well told—I found it — 
queerly reminiscent of The Shadow of — 


the Glen—is too theatrical to be really 
effective. 
book which is fundamentally unsound 
but readable, while Miss Tottenham, 


though she not infrequently fails to — 


compel the attention, has produced an 
altogether more ambitious and truthful 
study. 


HELEN GOSSE. 


Miss Murphy has written a — 


' 


Her monotonous life is drawn 
for us well enough, but the monotony _ 
has spread to the style and the story 
inclines to drag. The fault lies mainly _ 
The #: 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


IRELAND AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
By Hucu A. Law 


I 


S I look back over the past thirty years and recall the 
opinions I formed from time to time regarding public 
events, it seems that I have more often erred through 

optimism than despondency. This at any rate is an error of 
which I am not likely to be guilty just now. Materially, it is 
true, my country has greatly changed for the better during 
this period; and nowhere more remarkably than in those parts 
of the Gaeltacht (the old “‘ Congested Districts ”’) with which 
I am most familiar. On these stony hillsides, in these water- 
logged valleys life must indeed always be hard. An exception- 
ally wet season, the sickness or death of the “man of the 
house ”’, the accidental loss of one or two beasts ; and poverty, 
hitherto kept just at arm’s length, closes with its victims. 
In our cities too, as in all cities, the lot of the unemployed 
worker—even though he and his be kept from actual starvation 
—is pitiable. Nevertheless, both in town and country people 
are, on the whole, better clothed, better fed and better housed 
than at any time of which we have knowledge. The Land 
Question, source of so much crime and misery, has been 
settled, so far as legislation can settle it; though, as I shall 
have occasion to remark, there is just now some danger of its 
unsettlement. The Co-operative movement inaugurated by 
Sir Horace Plunkett and fostered, though perhaps not alto- 
gether by the methods he would have chosen, by the late 
Executive Council; the work of the Congested Districts 
Board .and of the Department of Lands and Fisheries ; the 
new energies devoted to Housing and Traffic problems (Free 
State roads are now by general consent among the best in 
Europe); above all, because of most general effect, the 
improvement achieved in the production and marketing of 
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farm produce—these can hardly be undone, whatever policy | 
our new Cabinet pursues within the next year or two. 


II 


It is in a sense just because so much has been gained, just 
because from this point of vantage we seemed a little while 
ago to be about to advance to firmer ground than we had 
yet reached, that I see what has recently happened with such 
regret and look forward to the immediate future with such 
anxiety. Nor is this regret and anxiety lessened, but rather 
increased, when one reflects that the quarrel now threatening 
between Great Britain and Ireland could so easily have been 
avoided. It was not always so in the past. Tithe reform, 
Land reform, repeal or modification of the Act of Legislative 
Union, these were issues vitally affecting the life of every 
Irishman. In some degree perhaps that is true also of Land 
Annuities, since directly or indirectly we are nearly all of 
us dependent upon the prosperity of our agriculture. Not 
that we have here a grievance comparable with that of the 
Catholic who saw his stock seized to furnish tithe to the repre- 
sentative of an alien Church; of the farmer who before 1881 
was a tenant at will subject to capricious increase of rent and 
equally capricious eviction; of the Irish citizen denied any 
effective control over his country’s affairs. Nor that I for 
one am much impressed by the legal arguments on which 
Fianna Fail relies, or by the precedent, such as it is, of the 
retention of Land Annuities by the Government of Northern 
Ireland. But it is only too certain that the fall in the price of 
all agricultural produce, unaccompanied by any proportionate 
diminution in his necessary outgoings, has brought the 
farmer perilously close to bankruptcy ; and that some relief 
is urgently required, if our greatest industry is not to collapse. 
Had Mr. de Valera chosen to base his case upon this evident 
fact, upon the burthen which even such a measure as the 
partial de-rating of agricultural land, effected by the late 
Government, throws upon the Irish exchequer, upon the 
difficulty of continuing in these circumstances external pay- 
ments relatively more onerous than those which Great Britain 
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makes to the United States, I cannot but think that Whitehall 
would have met his representations with the same large minded- 
ness as has marked its dealing with Northern Ireland in 
the matter of the Imperial Contribution and with its allies 
and ex-enemies in the matter of war debts and reparations. 


Ill 


There is, of course, little doubt that Great Britain could, as 
Mr. Winston Churchill has suggested, recoup herself for any 
loss caused by retention of the annuities by placing a special 
import tax on Free State products ; and even less doubt that 
such action would inflict directly upon the Irish farmer, and 
indirectly upon nearly everyone of his neighbours, rural and 
urban, damage far more than equivalent to the three million 
pounds at issue. Yet it would be well that each country should 
think very coolly over the ultimate consequences before em- 
barking upon such a contest. It is, of course, merely silly to 
pretend that the Irish market is as vital to Britain as the 
British market is to the Free State. Nevertheless, just as those 
of us who were opposed to Fianna Fail policies have striven 
to dissuade our countrymen from quarrelling with their best 
and all but only customer, so we may be permitted to remind 
Englishmen that our prosperity cannot, on merely economic 
grounds, be indifferent to them; since (if I am not mis- 
taken) we take from them goods to a greater value per head of 
the population than any foreign country, or indeed any 
Dominion. Notwithstanding the clumsy mode of approach 
(if this euphemism be applicable to a blunt refusal to pay), 
it is much to be desired in the common interest that Britain 
will once more take those long views in matters of business 
and finance for which she is honourably distinguished among 
the nations and of which Mr. Lloyd George’s recent book on 
War Debts and Reparations relates such remarkable examples. 

One other thing I may perhaps add. Now that this issue 
has been raised it should be decided with all convenient 
speed. For undecided it threatens the stability of the whole 
Land Settlement. Already formidable arrears, consequent on 
bad times, have accumulated on the books of the Irish Land 
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Commission, and collection is not likely to be easier in the 
near future. When a farmer hears from leaders of opinion that 
law and morality alike approve the forcible arrest of his 
annuity on its way to the holder of land stock, then, even though 
he be also told that whatever he pays to the Land Commission 
shall in some unspecified way be made good to him, he may 
very well decide that the simplest, least costly and most 
agreeable way of attaining the end is that he shall keep the 
money in his own pocket. Once let that happen, and we shall 
inevitably find ourselves in the midst of fresh agrarian troubles.* 
Meanwhile, although as an Irish taxpayer, and in a small way 
a landowner, I am naturally desirous of participating in the 
promised largesse, I am also—all the more because as a member 
of the House of Commons in 1903 and 1909 I have some 
personal responsibility in the matter—anxious that my country 
shall not, through one-sided breach of undertakings, given 
or implied, lie under just reproach of breaking faith with those 
that trusted her. 
IV 


I turn now to the question of the Oath ; and here, for the 
sake of clarity, it may be well to set out how this arises. Article 4 
of the Agreement for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland 
reads as follows : 


The oath to be taken by Members of the Parliament of the Irish 
Free State shall be in the following form :— 

I. . . do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the Con- 
stitution of the Irish Free State as by law established and that I will be 
faithful to H.M. King George V, his heirs and successors by law, in virtue 
of the common citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain and her adherence 


to and membership of the Group of Nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


: * Just after writing this, I find in to-day’s newspaper the following paragraph : 

In the distribution of the balance of the agricultural grant for year ended March 3tst, 
the gross share of the County Carlow is £8,781; but deductions in respect of arrears 
of land annuities up to February . . amount to £5,153. The Secretary said that this 
was the largest amount yet deducted from the grant, and it was obvious that the 
Annuitants are under the impression, in view of statements made before the General 
Election, that they need not pay the annuities.” In the same paper I find also a 
declaration by Mr. Peadar O’Donnell, head of the Republican Communist organisation 

Saor Eire ’’, in'which he says that any attempt by the Fianna Fail Government to 
collect the annuities, will ‘be met promptly by public meetings, boycott of forced 
sales, etc. If,” he adds, ‘‘ Fianna Fail wants a real basis for a struggle (with the 


Empire), let loose the forces that can fight. i i 
abinities in their pockets.” g Tell the working farmers to keep their 
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These words are incorporated without change in the relevant 
article of the Constitution of Saorstat Eireann ; while by 
subsequent legislation every candidate for the Dail i is required, 
before his nomination can be accepted, to subscribe a sworn 
declaration of his willingness to take the oath thus prescribed. 
Mr. de Valera now contends, as I understand him, that Article 4 
is not mandatory; _ that the signatories, British as well as 
Irish, must be taken to have designed, not that there should 
be an oath, but that the oath, if any, should be in this particular 
form; and that consequently the oath can be treated as a 
matter of purely domestic concern and removed without breach 
of the Treaty, provided always no other form of oath replace it. 

I refrain from comment upon what appears the somewhat 
curious construction thus placed, alike upon the words of the 
articleand upon the motives of those responsible for its adoption. 
There are means whereby its validity can, and doubtless will 
sooner or later, be tested by a competent tribunal; for other 
articles of the Constitution provide for recourse to the 
Irish High Court in respect of ‘‘ any provision of the Con- 
stitution or of any amendment thereof” which is “in any 
respect repugnant to any of the provisions of the Scheduled 
Treaty’, it being further enacted that such provision or 
- amendment shall “to the extent only of such repugnancy, be 
absolutely void and inoperative.” 

Therefore, leaving all legal argument aside, let us consider 
other aspects of the affair. If one could view it apart from the 
passions it arouses or the consequences it is likely to entail, one 
would perhaps find it trivial enough. I can imagine that 
Reason, if she could make herself heard among the disputants, 
might address the zealots of Fianna Fail somewhat as follows : 


Pray tell me why you make such a pother about an oath to be taken 
by two hundred out of the two and a quarter million citizens of the 
Free State? For I observe that your leader and all his Parliamentary 
followers have already subscribed it on several occasions, besides 
solemnly pledging their willingness to do so as a condition precedent to 
standing for election at all. Can it really be, as you say, for the sake 
of those Republicans whose consciences are yet more tender than your 
own, and in order to ensure peace and good order in your country? If 
so, your delicacy does you honour. But have you not observed that 
the very persons for whom you express such concern have themselves 
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plainly declared that the abolition of this oath will not alter substantially 
their attitude towards the State or cause them to desist from resort, as 
occasion offers, to physical force? And, if these be not reconciled, what 
good purpose do you think these proceedings of yours will serve ? * 


To Englishmen she might say something like this: 


I find it difficult to understand why you, too, attach so much im- 
portance to this issue. Do you really imagine that loyalty can be made 
to order, or that honest men need to be bound by oaths, or rogues thereby 
kept from roguery ? Even though this oath disappear, the Crown still 
remains a vital and essential part of the Constitution of the Free State. 

-And, apart from all this, have you not in propinquity, trade, inter- 
marriage, social habit, a language and literature held largely in common, 
guarantees far more effective than anything which ink and paper can 
give you that Ireland, however restless and wayward she may appear, 
will never stray very far from that Commonwealth which her sons and 
daughters have done not a little to create and to maintain ? 

Thus far Reason, speaking with a voice which, by a grati- 
fying coincidence, strangely resembles my own. I have little 
expectation that she will prevail. For that much more popular 
goddess Sentiment can hardly be denied audience. And 
sentiment speaks with varying accents and in the most con- 
tradictory, though always persuasive, fashion; since she is 
equally at home on either side of the Irish Sea. In England 
anything that seems, however slightly, to import disrespect 
for the Crown wounds people of all classes and _ political 
opinions in a fashion my countrymen never sufficiently under- 
stand. In Ireland, at least since the far-off years when Irish- 
men poured out their blood ungrudgingly for the last Stuart 
king, there has not existed that instinctive love of a Royal 
House which is in the bones of Englishmen. Indeed, it is 
hard to blame us. Readers of the Letters of Lady Augusta 
Stanley will remember how obstinately Queen Victoria, almost 
from the very beginning of her long reign, resisted both for 
herself and members of her family pretty well every suggestion 
of contact with her Irish subjects. Yet as no people is more 
responsive than is the Irish to personal appeal, so none is more 
readily alienated. The affectionate respect which greeted 
the Queen on her accession, and was expressed in exuberant 
fashion by Daniel O’Connell, had turned long before her end 
to something like personal hostility. The genial personality 
oe EC SNA ne gee 

* See footnote on page 554, 
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of her successor brought about a change; so that the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, as I remember, was able to consider very 
seriously whether it should not break the tradition which 
since Parnell’s time had forbidden its attendance at Court 
functions, and attend as a body at his Majesty’s Coronation. 
For reasons good or bad, the project was abandoned ; and soon 
after came the rise of Sinn Fein and the revival of the Re- 
publican organization. Since the Treaty the tide has turned 
once more; and former members of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood are among the staunchest upholders of a Con- 
stitution of which the King is the acknowledged head. Nor 
is this surprising, inasmuch as to all but a few fanatical 
enthusiasts republican propaganda never, one may be sure, 
represented more than “the flags and tuckets of a battle’. 
As for the mass of the people, if constitutional monarchy has 
failed to touch its imagination, so also, in almost equal measure, 
has republicanism ; although of the two ideas the second may 
well appear to it superficially the more attractive. 


V 


One other reference must be made to the past, if we are to 
grasp fully the meaning of the present situation. Before 
the Treaty, and more particularly during the nineteenth 
century, Irish Unionists were guilty of at least one very grave 
error. They insisted upon monopolising the title of loyalist, 
thereby identifying the interests of the Crown and even, in 
popular estimation, the person of the Monarch with one 
political party. Sometimes this error led them into strange 
attitudes, as when Irish Society set itself to boycott the Vice- 
regal Court, because of the political views of a Viceroy ; or 
as when an Orangeman, having been informed that King 
Edward was believed to desire such modification of the 
Coronation oath as might render it more acceptable to his 
Catholic subjects, expressed a doubt if the King could be 
a “loyal man.” Quite obviously all this was bound to have 
unfortunate reactions. If I may be allowed a personal 
reminiscence by way of illustration: I remember how, at 
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a moment when my Unionists relatives thought me, because 
of my Home Rule sympathies, little better than a rebel, some 
of my Nationalist associates denounced me fiercely for having 
defended the drinking of the King’s health at a public dinner. 
so impossible was it to get either faction to understand that 
‘““God save Ireland!” and “‘ God save the King!” were 
not contradictory aspirations. 

It would, then, in my judgment, be equally a mistake either 
to expect the Irish people as a whole to share the sentiments of 
Englishmen towards the Crown, or to imagine it given over to 
republicanism. As for the particular issue of the Oath, 
I should doubt very much it if excites anything like as much 
interest here as in Great Britain. I am certain it did not do so 
at the General Election. No doubt many youthful voters, 
whose presence on the register we owe partly to Mr. Lloyd 
George (who thereby made certain the triumph of Sinn Fein 
in 1918) and partly to the theorists who in the first flush 
of their idealism drafted the Free State Constitution, have 
been taught to regard the oath as a badge of foreign domina- 
tion; but, to judge by my own observation and by what I 
can hear from others, the issue was not one that greatly 
interested the general body of the Electorate. That Fianna 
Fail is now in power is due to quite other causes—to its promise 
to retain Land Annuities and end unemployment, and to that 
love of change for change’s sake which seems to afflict all 
democracies. Nevertheless, however gained, Mr. de Valera 
has his “‘ mandate’; and naturally proposes to interpret it 
according to his desires. Nor is it easy to see how he can be 
prevented from forcing us into a conflict in which both coun- 
tries are bound to suffer. I am less inclined than I was to 
hope that the Labour group will offer an effective restraint, 
even though it be, as its chairman has said, “‘ not particularly 
interested ” in the political ambitions of Fianna Fail. It seems 
likely that its neutrality, if not active co-operation, can be pur- 
chased by a programme of improved social services—a pro- 
gramme for which (if not too costly for our resources) there is 
assuredly much to be said. Still less do I think that the Senate 
can carry opposition far, without imperilling its very existence as 
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a revising chamber. Mr. Cosgrave and his followers will, of 
course, do all they can to expose the folly and, if may be, prevent 
the mischief. But, unlike Fianna Fail, which has constantly 
toyed with extra-parliamentary action, Cumann-na-nGaedhael 
has always stood for “‘ right of the people to do wrong ”—to 
make its own mistakes in its own way and abide the conse- 
quences—which is, I take it, of the essence of the Democratic 
idea. Principle requires that Mr. de Valera shall have a 
fair opportunity of carrying out his promises to the electors, 
while policy suggests that he shall not be enabled to excuse 
failure by charging it upon the tactics of his opponents. What 
Great Britain may do is her affair. There are only too many 
ways in which she can make herself extremely unpleasant ; 
and unfortunately they are all ways that must hit first and 
hardest the owner and occupier of land, the income-tax payer, 
the rentier, the railway shareholder, the professional or business 
man—in a word, just the sort of person who has in general 
shown himself loyal to the Treaty settlement. As for that 
section which has come to be known as the Anglo-Irish, it will 
no doubt be impartially buffeted by both parties ; by Britain 
for the crime of living in Ireland and by Fianna Fail and its 
allies of the I.R.A. and kindred associations for its supposedly 
pro-British leanings. For of the Anglo-Irish Maria Edge- 
worth’s father remains the type, he who when at school in 
England was bullied because of his Irish brogue and on his 
return to Ireland was ridiculed for his English accent. 


VI 


And what makes the whole wretched business the more 
exasperating is that, as I hinted at the beginning, it all appears 
so utterly unnecessary. Economically our connection with the 
Commonwealth, thanks to the new fiscal policy of Great Britain, 
had, for perhaps the first time in our history, turned to our 
advantage, with a promise of yet better things if only we 
played our cards with reasonable skill in London and Ottawa. 
Politically that connection, having regard to the development 
of Dominion Status since 1921, secured us a liberty of action 
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not inferior to that of an independent State. ‘‘ The Pope of 
Rome,” said John Mitchell, “serves no writs in Ulster.” 
The King of England, apart from the coastal defence pro- 
visions of the Treaty, exercises no control over any portion of the 
Free State. Whatever is done here in His Majesty’s name 
is done by virtue of his kingship of the Irish Free State and 
upon the advice of his Irish Executive Council, of which the 
President is directly chosen by the representative chamber of 
the Irish Parliament. 

The truth, as Mr. Shaw has said, with his usual clear- 
sightedness and hardly a touch of customary exaggeration, is 
that we in Ireland ‘‘ do not yet know that Dublin Castle no 
longer exists.” Moreover, I suspect that this controversy 
is now being forced upon us, not so much because of any 
lingering hatred of England—I can believe that Mr. de Valera 
is sincere in professing to desire friendly relations with that 
country—as because of domestic passions aroused during the 
debates on the Treaty and the subsequent Civil War. For to 
admit that our existing Constitution—the oath notwith- 
standing—has proved itself a success would be to confess that 
Griffith, Collins and Cosgrave had from the outset the right 
end of the stick and that the Civil War was, as so many of us 
have always thought, a criminal folly. Thus Ireland is now 
in peril of imitating the dog in the fable who dropped his bone 
into the water while growling at his own image. 


* On March 9, 1932, ‘‘ Sinn Fein’”’ Headquarters issued the following statement : “‘ While 
awaiting a full and comprehensive statement by Dail Eireann on the national position, the 
Standing Committee of S.F. desire to correct certain misleading statements. One is that the 
Oath of Allegiance in the ‘Irish Free State’ is an obstacle, the removal of which would 
ensure the entry of Republicans into the Bogus National Assembly... . My. de Valera and 
the other prospective Ministers of H. M. King George V may remove as many oaths and 
tests as they wish; but they will never induce Republicans to accept the shameful position 
of surrender and subservience represented by membership of the ‘ Free State Parliament’ 
which is not Dail Eiveann”’, 


THE PROBLEM OF SHANGHAI 
By O. M. GREEN 
I 


FTER seven weeks of haggling, the peace negotiations 
between China and Japan broke down withno apparent 
prospect of ever arriving at a fruitful conclusion along 

normal lines. There is no way out unless the Powers play the 
part of mediator with a much clearer sense of realities than 
they have yet shown. Setting aside all judgments on the 
Japanese action, the present impasse is largely due to the short- 
sightedness of the Powers, in recent years, in trifling with the 
essential safeguards of Shanghai, and there is very good ground 
for thinking that Japan’s attitude is not a little due to fear that 
the Powers may yet be cajoled into giving up Shanghai to the 
Nationalist clamour. At any rate, suppression of all anti-foreign 
demonstrations and assurance of the continued rule of law in 
Shanghai Japan means to have. China will not discuss these 
questions with her, and it remains for the Powers to build a 
bridge between the two. The problem of Shanghai has to be 
considered on two grounds—as the pivot of the restoration of 
peace in the Far East, and as one of the few remaining solid 
assets in the whirling anarchy of China. Both considerations 
call urgently for clear thinking and practical constructive 
handling. 

To understand the nature of the problem, a little description 
and a little history are necessary. Copious pictures have 
familiarised the Western public with the stately Shanghai 
Bund, where values run well towards half a million sterling an 
acre. Behind it lie more of the business area, crowded streets 
of Chinese and foreign shops, and beyond them residential 
roads, gay with gardens and fine parks, running far out into 
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the open country. Downstream is the long, narrow strip of 
Yangtszepoo, all warehouses full of costly cargo, mills, docks 
and wharves at which ships of 30,000 tons can lie ; and imme- 
diately behind it Hongkew and Chapei, as closely niched into 
foreign Shanghai as St. James’s Park to Westminster. The 
foreign quarter is hemmed in by a Chinese area, a hundred and 
ninety square miles in extent with a population of over 
2,000,000. And this suffocating proximity of Greater Shanghai, 
as it is called, to the foreign quarter, with the totally different 
conceptions of government prevailing in it, are the beginnings 
of the problems of Shanghai. 


II 


In the foreign area* live nearly 50,000 foreigners representing 
forty-six nationalities—in facta very happy family intermingling 
in work and play in the best spirit, and 1,000,000 Chinese. 
The total wealth of Shanghai is quite beyond computation. 
It has been estimated from £100,000,000 which is certainly too 
low, to £500,000,000, probably, though perhaps not very much, 
too high. British interests comprise four great banks—the 
Hongkong and Shanghai, by the way, is the second biggest 
bank building in the world—important docks, wharves and 
mills, three shipping companies, sixty-eight firms and many 
mercantile houses, some of which have branches all over the 
Far East. In the past twenty-five years, before which they 
were hardly known in Shanghai, Japanese interests have grown 
enormously and now include two shipping companies, four 
banks, some of the most important wharves in Shanghai, silk 
filatures and cotton mills employing some 60,000 hands. 

This great city, now the sixth port in the world, is governed 
by a Municipal Council of fourteen members—five British, 
five Chinese, two Japanese and two Americans—taking its 
orders entirely from the ratepayers by whom it is elected. The 
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* There weve originally three Settlements: French to the south, British in the centre and 
American northwards. In 1862 the French decided to manage theiy own section, since 
known as the French Concession, independently ; and in 1863 the British and American 
amalgamated into the famous International Settlement. It is with this that this article is 


chiefly concerned, though the foreign authorities have al losely co- 
course, what affects one affects alls” TOpon tine eae Aeneas 
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fourteen Treaty Powers who protect Shanghai may advise, 
but cannot give orders to the Council. Though these Powers 
have equal rights in Shanghai and no change can be made in its 
destinies without the unanimous consent of all, it does not 
belong to them jointly or severally. In fact, it belongs to the 
people who own it, and who rule it through their Council. 
To all intents an independent Government, with a police 
force of 5,000 men, hospitals, schools, parks and public works 
and health departments second to none in the world, the 
Council has to give an annual account of its stewardship down 
to the last copper and is always amenable to a Court of Law 
outside its own control. Service on the Council is reckoned a 
high honour, sought after by the best men, though it is purely 
voluntary, arduous and often involves diplomatic tasks of the 
greatest delicacy. Mistakes have been made, of course, but it 
may fairly be claimed that through the years the Council has 
done its work well. 

It is important to recall that Shanghai, as we see it, is the 
outcome of a purely voluntary arrangement and its growth 
the inevitable result of the need of a young and healthy organ- 
ization to protect itself from surrounding disorder and the 
encroachments of a system of government antagonistic to all 
democratic ideas. When Shanghai was opened to trade in 
1843 there was nothing of the Shanghai of to-day but the old 
Native City ; a tract of land was allotted, north of the city, 
by agreement between the Taotai and Captain Balfour, 
the first British Consul, on which foreigners were permitted 
to buy land or, rather, obtain it by perpetual leasehold, build 
houses and manage their own affairs, but no Chinese was forced 
to sell his land ; many never did so. The practice of leaving 
foreigners under the control of their own “ barbarian head- 
man”, who would be held responsible for their behaviour, 
was entirely in accordance with Chinese ideas—the same 
system prevailed in every village in China—and there is no 
doubt that the Chinese mandarins hoped to shut up the 
foreigners in their reservation as they had previously been 
shut up in the narrow factories of Canton. The Municipal 
Council was created in 1854, a necessary result of the growth 
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of the Settlement, and was endowed with the right to levy 
taxes and maintain a police force. So far from the Taotai’s 
objecting, he issued a proclamation ordering Chinese in the 
Settlement to pay taxes to the Council and obey the Land 
Regulations—that is, the charter by which it governed. 


Ill 


But already things had happened which foreshadowed how 
the Council’s power must grow. Four times during the Taiping 
Rebellion, which raged from 1851 to 1864, the young Settle- 
ment had to defend itself vi et armis. Thereby it acquired the 
right to declare an armed neutrality in Chinese civil wars and 
keep Chinese troops out of its precincts; and this right the 
Chinese have never questioned, even when, in the winter of 
1925, the Volunteers disarmed and interned 10,000 Chinese 
troops fleeing, defeated and leaderless, into the Settlement— 
a truly extraordinary occurrence. Yet more importantly, 
the Taiping Rebellion brought a flood of refugees into the 
Settlement, where, as the years have passed, more and more 
Chinese have congregated for the security and peace Shanghai 
affords them. ‘The responsibility thus put upon the Council 
to govern a Chinese population now over twenty times as big 
as the foreign and which, at the outset, was distinctly not 
intended to live in the foreign area, very soon expressed itself 
in new requirements. . 

The most important step was the establishment in 1864 of 
a Mixed Court in which Chinese cases were jointly tried by 
Chinese magistrates and foreign assessors. In due course the 
Council established the right to protect Chinese: residents in 
its domain from being taxed by officials outside the Settlement, 
to countersign and execute all warrants for the arrest of Chinese, 
and to insist that no Chinese should be handed over to officials 
outside the Settlement without a prima facie case being made 
out against him. 

From the long correspondence which passed before these 
claims were established, it is seen that each one of them goes to 
the root of the maintenance of order and justice in the 
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Settlement. That they go far beyond what was ever foreseen by 
Captain Balfour and the Taotai in 1843 may be admitted, but 
the radical difference between the cwo adjacent forms of 
government, so close in operation, so widely apart in every 
principle, must not be forgotten—on the one side, a Chinese 
magistrate exercising absolutely arbitrary powers, collecting 
what taxes he pleased, spending them as he thought fit, 
amenable to no law, responsible only to his superior official, 
the Viceroy ; on the other, the Municipal Council, responsible 
at every step to its electors, existing only to perform their 
wishes and at all times subject to a Court of Law outside its 
own control. If the constitutional government did not defend 
itself at all points against the arbitrary, its destruction was 
inevitable. ‘This contrast and all that it implies has become 
more and more insistent in the rapid decay of authority follow- 
ing on the downfall of the Manchus, and needs more clearly 
than ever to be borne in mind to-day, when organized govern- 
ment in China is in ruins; when, by the Nationalist con- 
stitution the Kuomintang are above all law, zpso facto right in 
whatever they do ; and when the Treaty Powers and Municipal 
Council have become in very fact trustees to the Chinese 
people for Chinese interests far greater than foreign. 


IV 


Although, down till 1928, the Chinese were not represented 
on the Municipal Council, there is no doubt that the vast 
majority were perfectly contented with their position. The 
Nationalist outcry that Chinese in Shanghai are victims of 
“¢ imperialist aggression ’’ owes much of its violence to Russian 
inspiration in 1925-26. But with the spread of democratic 
catchwords and the multiplication of political factions the 
demand for a change in the constitution of Shanghai was 
bound to come. The Nationalists have raised the claim that 
all foreign concessions and privileges must be cancelled and 
the Powers have tacitly acquiesced. None of them, however, 
has even attempted to suggest how the immensely complicated 
case of Shanghai should be handled, while they have added 
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to the complication by a weakening of its safeguards, as said 
above: of which more presently. So it was that at the 
beginning of 1930 the Municipal Council, with very good 
ground for apprehension as to what the diplomats up in 
Peking, 800 miles from Shanghai and never really in touch with 
its difficulties, might do if left to their own devices, engaged 
Mr. Justice Feetham to examine the whole question, and make 
recommendations for the future of Shanghai, with the object 
of satisfying Chinese aspirations and at the same time safe- 
guarding its colossal interests. 

The root cause of the present deplorable chaos in China, 
with which the problem of Shanghai is vitally bound up, is 
simply this—that the conception of law as known in the West, 
as a thing in itself, above all governments, does not exist in 
China. The official’s powers, even in the conducting of his 
court, have always been purely arbitrary. There is no adequate 
distinction between criminal and_ civil law; under the 
accepted principle of collective responsibility itis perfectly 
possible for the head of a firm to be arrested for the misdoings 
of a subordinate. And for generals, and politicians, judges 
and. courts merely exist to do their bidding. In recent years, 
through theinfluenceof Chinese trained as jurists in the Temple, 
much has been done to codify laws and reform court administra- 
tion. But the International Commission, which in 1926 
carefully examined the condition of Chinese law courts, was 
obliged to report that the time had not come for the abolition 
of extraterritoriality, under which foreigners are subject to 
their own courts and judges, not to the Chinese. In August 
1929, the British Note sent in reply to Nanking’s demand for 
the abolition of extraterritoriality pointed out that the same 
reasons for which it had been necessary to institute this system 
in 1843 continue to prevail as forcibly as ever. And Mr. Justice 
Feetham is obliged to comment on the close association between 
the District Court at Shanghai (formerly the Mixed Court) and 
the local politicians, who continually dominate the Court’s 
decisions. 

One particularly glaring instance must be mentioned 
(though numberless examples might be) to illustrate the non- 
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existence of the idea of law as a thing in itself. Twenty-four 
years ago died a famous Chinese captain of industry named 
Sheng Kung-pao, founder of China’s telegraphs, of her premier 
shipping line, of huge iron and steel works, a Grand Councillor 
and Guardian of the Heir Apparent. In the autumn of 1929 
the Nanking Government itself (not any of the local political 
factions, whose confiscations of rich men’s property have indeed 
become a perfect scandal) announced that Sheng Kung-pao’s 
fortune had been made corruptly, and ordered the judges of 
the District Court at Shanghai to seize all the Sheng estates. 
No process of law was suggested, no inquiry, no opportunity 
for the Sheng family to defend themselves, simply a blank 
order of confiscation. It is only fair to the District Court 
judges to say that they jibbed. Three Presidents of the Court 
were sacked or forced to resign over the Sheng case. For- 
tunately the Municipal Council was able to thwart this ini- 
quitous order so far as Shanghai was concerned, and after 
vainly trying for eighteen months to get hold of the Sheng 
estates in the Settlement, Nanking magnanimously announced 
that the Sheng family’s prayers had been heard and it might 
keep the property which Nanking could not touch. But every 
scrap of the Sheng estates outside foreign protection was 
confiscated. 


V 


Since the beginning of 1927 successive concessions have 
been made to Nationalist sentiment in the constitution of the 
Mixed Court ; Assessors have disappeared, Chinese judges sit 
alone, and the only hold exercised by the Municipal Council 
is that it supplies the police who execute the Court’s warrants 
and sentences and is thus able to check their doings. The 
result, as already indicated, has undoubtedly been a serious 
weakening of the rule of law in Shanghai. Last autumn the 
Municipal Council simply gave up arresting boycotters 
because, even when they were taken in possession of Japanese 
goods torn from Chinese shopkeepers, the District Court 
refused to convict. Nor was this all. The boycotters actually 
set up courts of their own, where they tried and inflicted 
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punishment on Chinese charged with offences against the 
boycotters’ ‘“ regulations.” 

Seeing how vitally (as the above examples prove) the rule of 
law in Shanghai is bound up in the preservation of extra- 
territoriality, and how clearly the British Government recog- 
nized, in August 1929, that extraterritoriality is as indispensable 
now as ever it was, it seems amazing that the British Minister 
was sent to Nanking in the autumn of 1930 to negotiate for the 
surrender of extraterritoriality, and that by last summer a 
tentative agreement was reached by which British extra- 
territorial rights were to be surrendered everywhere except in 
Shanghai, and there were to cease automatically in ten years’ 
time. The weakness of such an arrangement is so obvious 
that it seems inconceivable how it was ever suggested. If we, 
the most important Power in Shanghai, give up our extra- 
territorial rights, no other Power could stand out, and since 
thirteen Powers have equal legal claims on Shanghai we should 
inexcusably be compromising their rights. Secondly, a ten 
years’ limit would destroy all incentive to the Chinese to intro- 
duce the necessary reforms. ‘Time means little to them. They 
merely have to wait passively and all Shanghai drops into their 
mouths. 


VI 


Matters have now come to a head at Shanghai. There can 
be little doubt that the Japanese attitude today is influenced by 
recollection of the surrender of extraterritoriality which we did 
offer last year, and still more by fear of what we might again 
offer if the troubles of the moment could somehow be patched 
up and smoothed over. The Japanese will not withdraw their 
troops until they are assured of the continuance of the rule 
of law and foreign control in Shanghai. Speaking at Geneva 
on March 17, Mr. Sato, the Japanese delegate, said that his 
Government “‘ desired to reserve the fullest liberty ” with regard 
to the suppression of the boycott ‘‘ and all other anti-foreign 
demonstrations in the future’? when peace was discussed. On 


ri 6 the Shanghai correspondent of The Times telegraphed 
that 
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They (the Japanese) are, in fact, known to have prepared a line on which 
to fall back and have made the necessary arrangements to occupy it through 
the coming rainy and hot-weather seasons. 

And on April 1o the same correspondent cabled— 


The truth is that the Chinese demand that the Japanese should withdraw 
unconditionally is quite incompatible with the Japanese determination not 
to go until their conditions have been accepted, which means that agreement 
is impossible until there is a change of heart on one side or the other. 

Miracles being ruled out, there appears only one alternative to 
a prolonged Japanese military occupation, which might mean 
more war and would inevitably mean complete stagnation of 
trade and heavy losses all round—namely, that the Powers 
must induce the Chinese representatives to come to some 
reasonable arrangement with themselves to stabilize the 
future of Shanghai. 


Vil 


To that end Mr. Justice Feetham’s recommendations provide 
an unrivalled basis for action. ‘They might, no doubt, be 
modified in detail, but no one can study them impartially 
without being impressed by their statesmanlike grasp of all 
issues. Mr. Justice Feetham proposes, very broadly, an ever- 
widening scheme of co-operation between local and foreign 
and Chinese business men; under the still indispensable 
foreign protection Shanghai would be a training ground for 
Chinese in the arts of representative government, leading 
gradually to full local autonomy and the ultimate acceptance 
of Chinese sovereignty, when China is able to give the 
protection she cannot yet give. 

The great merit of the scheme is that it does show how 
China’s aspirations may, in due course, be gratified, without 
danger to the great interests centred in Shanghai and without 
loss of ‘“‘ face”’ to China; and, throughout, he looks upon 
Shanghai as it affects the welfare of China, even more than 
of the foreigner. Through the foreign protection and rule of 
law, which have made it an “‘ island of security,” Shanghai has 
become the centre of China’s shipping, industry and banking, 
the repository of the bulk of her treasure, the mainstay of her 
finance. In a memorable passage Mr. Justice Feetham says : 
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Foreign Powers and their subjects are trustees for China of the asset 
thus created; they would fail in the obligations of their trust if they, as 
the present guardians of the Settlement, were to hand it over to China 
before she is ready to receive it and in a position to safeguard and develop 
it for herself. 


These considerations are a sufficient answer to any objection 
that, in pressing for the Feetham report, the Powers would be 
siding with Japan. There can certainly be no advantage for 
China in leaving her trade to be suffocated by a prolonged 
military occupation, or blighted by the lawlessness of boy- 
cotters and political buccaneers. Furthermore, the Feetham 
report is the only effective counter to the Japanese desire for 
a neutral zone about Shanghai, or even the permanent retention 
of Chapei as their own Concession, which not a few people 
expect. It may be objected that there is no responsible body 
of Chinese with whom the Powers could negotiate, that the 
old Nanking Government has vanished into the wilds of 
Honan, and that the real masters now in Nanking are the 
Cantonese 19th Army, between whom and General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s party the breach is complete. But, after all, the 
Chinese have been putting up representatives to discuss 
peace, and, if they are able to reject a settlement, they are 
presumably able to accept one. There are always ways and 
means of bargaining in China; and, when the bargain is so 
eminently practical as the one suggested, Chinese could be 
found at least to discuss it. 

The present crisis, however brought about, has this to 
commend it—that it presents a golden opportunity of doing 
something of permanent good for China. The opening for 
constructive work allows, indeed calls urgently, for something 
far wider than the fate of Shanghai, but there, at any rate, an 
invaluable commencement might be made. So only can 
peace be secured and the frequent professions of the Western 


Powers’ goodwill towards China be translated into solid 
reality. 


OIL, AND THE HAIRY APE 
By Witit1am McFEE 


EN years ago, when the now famous play by Eugene 
aL O’Neill was on view in New York, a canny press- 
agent persuaded a sea-going engineer, who was a 
writer in his spare time, to give an opinion. The play, based 
on the character of a ship’s fireman, took the form of an 
indictment of society by one of its obvious misfits. The 
fallacy of the affair lay in emphasising the immense physical 
bulk of the chief character, the implication being that only 
men of enormous strength could keep the ship going. The 
whole performance was so grotesque and had so little to do 
with nautical reality that the amateur critic contented himself 
with recommending oil-fuel as a solution of Mr. O’Neill’s 
problems, and so returned to his ship. 

In retrospect it seems that the change has come upon us 
almost without our knowledge. While Mr. O’Neill was 
writing his play, coal as a source of energy was being 
replaced by oil in scores of ships. If the man of brawn had 
ever possessed any valuable qualities in the boiler-room, he 
was now no longer of any significance. As a matter of cold, 
unvarnished fact, the Hairy Ape had always been the least 
desired of human beings down below. No vast agglomeration 
of muscles could ever take the place of skill. We who had 
the duty of picking firemen for a voyage learned by bitter 
experience far out on the western ocean in winter time, to 
pass up the gigantic creatures who thrust forward their jaws 
and their discharge-books, regarding us menacingly as we 
read the latest entries in those tragic records. ‘‘ Voyage 
unfinished,’’ ‘‘ Master declines to report,” “ Failed to join,” 
“Conduct ‘ Good’,” were among the least unfavourable 
notices we would have of the gentlemen before us. As 
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experience grew we learned to take men who were of normal 
stature, and even on the small side, if they had the look of 
knowing their work and if their discharges were in keeping. 

Twenty years ago, with the exception of the Roumanian 
Lloyd, which ran a line of mail steamers from Kustendje in 
the Black Sea to Peiraeus and Alexandria using Caucasian 
oil, there were no oil-fired steamers in trade and very few large 
naval vessels. Coaling had taken on something of the semblance 
of an inevitable curse, the price we had to pay for speed. 
We were unable, by reason of the close association of the 
original steam engines with coal mines, to imagine any means 
of propulsion without the filth and toil connected with soot 
and ashes. No matter how clever our designers, behind the 
sleek brilliance of the engine-rooms were always the sinister 
appurtenances of ash-pits, firebars, firebrick structures, ash- 
hoists, ash-shoots, wheelbarrows, and the everlasting problem 
of trimming coal so that the fires should be fed and the ship’s 
trim remain unaltered. In the western ocean flyers, had they 
been seen as transparent phantoms tearing through the water 
at night at twenty-five knots, the bunkers would have been 
seen to be swarming with men working like demons, filling 
barrows, racing with them to the pockets, and flinging the 
coal down. Far below them, in their unbroken ranks before 
the furnaces, other men shovelled furiously at that same coal, 
their bent forms illumined as the flames shot out at each 
scoop. Yet other men in the background attacked enormous 
heaps of ash and clinkers still steaming and reeking of sul- 
phuric acid which formed when the hose quenched the mass 
drawn from a worn-out fire. These men were shovelling the 
stuff into hoppers, below which a stream of water at two 
hundred pounds to the square inch shot the ashes into the 
sea just above the water line. 

Always in those days it was “ blood for steam.” At each 
watch, as the fires burned down in rotation and new men 
coming on began to clean their fires, the steam would drop. 
There might be all the fury and madness of man, all the pride 
of a great service, all the skill of engineers who had directed 
these things from boyhood, yet the steam would drop, and 
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the revolutions. In tramp steamers it would drop, in the 
tropics, from sixty per minute to fifty and even more if the 
coal were not good. And how often was the coal not good ! 
Best Welsh cost money and freights were low. The navy 
took its pick of the finest screened South Wales anthracite. 
We who ploughed the oceans in search of charters had to 
put up with pit-head sweepings, or the perished fuel long lying 
in the air on some distant coaling jetty. Some of it would 
not burn, some clinked to the firebars so that no man could 
drive a slice through it, and some burned fast without keeping 
up the steam. And always, like a curse from hell, there were 
the ashes. Each watch the tired men, working the hand- 
winch in the ventilator, would raise their ten or twenty 
buckets of ashes and dump them through a canvas shoot into 
the sea. In addition to which the articles specified that 
“they shall keep the galley supplied with coal.” In a heavy 
sea way the hoisting of ashes was extraordinarily difficult. 
The ventilator up which the bucket was drawn began some 
ten feet above the floor of the fire-room and as she rolled 
the men at the handles had to use caution lest the thing catch 
on the bell-mouth and empty the ashes over those below. 
In the rushing wind and roaring water other men would 
stagger to the side with the buckets, hoping to make the 
shoot as she lunged. Mates and engineers coming along 
on watch would get their faces scarified with the blinding 
grit as the wind swept it astern. 

It was even worse in harbour. No port authority will 
permit ash-dumping in their waters, and the refuse of the 
boilers accumulates on deck until the ship is like a slag-heap. 
In passenger liners where no deck space was available, the 
fire-rooms filled with it, the lower bunkers were cluttered, 
and ships used to raise steam to sail out for a few hours to 
eject their ashes and return to their stations. But perhaps 
no ships suffered so much from the incombustibles of coal 
as the great warships. They had scores of water-tube boilers, 
they cleaned their fires so often, that the ashes poured from 
them in a steady torrent while running at thirty knots. More- 
over, since the fine dry white ash of best Welsh will float 
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and so leave a tell-tale smear of grime on a blue ocean for 
the enemy destroyer to follow, intricate ash-ejectors were 
designed to force the stuff through the ship’s bottom, where 
it would sink at once. Here again the speed of the ship was 
a danger, and the ashes, pouring past the myriad underwater 
connections to the circulating pumps, would be sucked in 
and so choke the surface condensers, scouring the thin brass 
tubes, causing leaks, carrying salt water into the Belleville 
boilers, and involving the vessel in dockyard overhauls. 

Of all the great staples which come out of the earth—wheat, 
lumber, copper, iron, petroleum, or coal—this last was the 
only one offered to the consumer in a virtually raw state. 
The entire design of a steamship was assembled about her 
coal-carrying capacity. So enormous was the amount of coal 
required for the early simple steam engine of pioneer days 
that grave engineering philosophers like Doctor William 
Lardner spoke of the folly of imagining that any ship could 
carry enough “‘ coals ”’ to get her across the Atlantic. Steam 
was solemnly rejected by the Admiralty as impracticable for 
the Royal Navy. The arguments of these authorities were 
unanswerable until the firm of Elder, of Glasgow, produced 
the multiple-expansion condensing engine in which the heat 
of the steam was utilized in a succession of cylinders increasing 
in area as the pressure dropped, and distributed above the 
axis of a common shaft. If the compounding of steam 
engines had not been discovered, the sailing ship would have 
been the sovereign of the seas until the twentieth century, 
when the internal-combustion motor might have been intro- 
duced into small craft on inland waters. The history of the 
world, as well as that of navigation, would have taken another 
route. 

The extraordinary feature of the situation, as engines 
became more efficient, as steam pressures became higher and 
higher, and as the size, splendour, and speed of ships increased, 
was that no change seemed possible in the fire-room. Forced 
draught, whether by blowing heated air into the furnaces, as 
in the merchant ship, or by a closed stokehold carrying a 
slight pressure of air, as in the navy, might increase the rate of 
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combustion by supplying extra oxygen; but the intolerable 
clumsiness and waste of human effort in the business of 
stoking seemed to remain for ever. A ship like the Mauretania 
or the Deutschland, with perhaps thirty boilers of four fires 
each, would carry two hundred men on her boiler-room staff 
because the speed at which coal had to be brought to the 
plates for the men on watch involved a large number of 
coal-passers. Experiments with automatic stokers proved 
futile at sea. One venturesome designer made all his firebars 
shorter and built his funnels very tall, with the idea of creating 
a strong natural draught and so burning the fuel more com- 
pletely. This had the further advantage of keeping the ship 
clean. Many a Malay fisherman sighted those lofty blue 
funnels from afar as the tea-clippers passed through the 
Archipelago towards the Sunda Straits. Many a Chinaman 
spent his life throwing coal into the furnaces. Ships and 
men passed, but coal remained in power. 

Even when the stupendous and revolutionary change came 
from reciprocating crank engines, with pistons and con- 
necting rods, to turbines, coal was still the undisputed master 
of the field. Only the Russian and Roumanian capitalists, 
with more oil than coal at their doors, were experimenting 
with burners for marine propulsion. Rudolf Diesel had 
invented an extraordinarily economical engine, which would 
use almost anything with carbon in it if it were pulverized, 
but the problems of cooling moving pistons with sea-water, 
and reversing by compressed air, made marine designers 
timid. The most luxurious liners and the heaviest battleships 
had to submit to their baptism of coal dust when the bunkers 
were replenished. Naval actions hinged utterly upon coaling 
bases, and German squadrons, ranging distant seas in 1914, 
had to spend all their time capturing collier-tramps and filling 
themselves with coal in order to remain under steam at all. 
And with all the marine engineer’s marvellous resources in 
new alloys, higher pressures, and the astonishing perfection 
of the new turbines, the speed and safety of the ship depended 
on the skill and fortitude of men using shovels to pitch coal 
accurately upon a long narrow bank of firebats. 
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And then came oil. Like many other technical miracles 
which we only dimly comprehend because they now form 
part of our lives, the transformation came during the war. 
The simplicity with which oil is now distributed as a fuel to 
drive a ship is only matched by the domestic radio and electric 
light. The peculiar freak of nature in storing liquid energy 
at high pressure in various parts of the earth’s crust has been 
a commonplace of romance for so long that it has practically 
ousted the gold mine as a motive for sophisticated rascality. 
The business of drilling, transportation, and refining proceeded 
with such extreme rapidity that shipowners found the new 
fuel at their disposal as fast as they could convert the vessels 
to use it. Whole fleets of Diesel-engined ships came off the 
ways to join the procession. The years immediately preceding 
the war were full of enthusiasm and experiment. With the 
automobile in mind, it seemed to designers that the ship of 
the future was to use oil and use it in internal-combustion 
motors driving the propeller direct, exactly as a gasoline 
motor drove the wheels of a car. It appeared a clumsy 
evasion to use the oil to boil water to raise steam. The only 
difference was that instead of the four-stroke cycle common 
to cars, the Diesel principle was to be used. 

The survivors of those days of tribulation are now elderly 
men, but when in an expansive mood they will spin dreadful 
and (to us) hardly believable yarns of their days in the early 
Diesel-engined ships. For the benefit of the lay reader it 
may be mentioned that Dr. Rudolf Diesel, whose name is 
now inaccurately tagged on to every motor using heavy fuel, 
invented an internal-combustion engine designed to utilize 
practically any substance, solid or liquid, containing carbon. 
The difference between the Diesel and the ordinary motor 
lay in its use of compressed heated air to form the mixture, 
increasing thereby the supply of oxygen and the conversion 
of the ordinary explosion into a comparatively slow burning 
along the whole stroke of the engine. The economy of fuel 
in this type was so spectacular that the practical difficulties 
of the thing were made light of. The pistons and rods had 
to be cooled by circulating water or oil through them. 
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Reversing andstarting had to be achieved by compressed air, and 
considerable space had to be allotted to the heavy reservoirs 
containing it. In spite of marvellous skill and thought, the 
first ships fitted with these things were nightmares. They 
were pointed out to us in foreign ports, having been towed 
in weeks before. We forgathered with the men who were 
enduring these trials and heard of engine-rooms suddenly 
filled with black smoke when piston-rod packing burned out, 
of pistons cracked with cooling water, and cylinder-heads 
jumping off their bolts. We heard of engines stopping dead 
at sea in heavy weather, and the business of lifting out cracked 
liners with the ship on her beam ends was detailed to us, over 
our beers in waterfront pubs in rich embroideries of time- 
honoured profanity. We carried passengers who turned out 
to be men returning home after a season of hideous toil with 
defective Diesels on some far-away route, glad to face the 
ordinary hazards of steam-engines once more, and warning 
us solemnly against the deceptive high wages offered by op- 
timistic engine-builders. You had to make a good showing, 
we were informed, and how could you do that when your fuel 
pumps broke your heart and the cooling water got into the 
air-jets. The very name of oil became a byword among us, 
and it was observed that even the ships carrying bulk fuels 
for shore use burned coal under their boilers. 

Yet oil was coming. All sorts of strange and abominable 
contraptions sought to push the steam boiler off the high 
seas, and failed. Oil, however, was coming. Russians, 
Germans, Austrians, Italians, French, Dutch, Belgians, and 
Americans, to say nothing of the Scotch, who had immense 
shale deposits to utilize, were working on the problem of 
injecting a stream of petroleum into a furnace so that it would 
remain continuously ignited and give up its heat to the sur- 
rounding water. It seems a simple business nowadays, when 
a white-overalled youth in a white, shining fire-room non- 
chalantly opens his inspection-door for you, and you squint 
into the eye of a white-hot thunder. In the old days that 
fire-room was a yard deep in stinking ashes on the turn of the 
watch, and the lads down there had no time to show visitors 
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around their domain. But between the era of ash-hoists 
and the present almost perfection lie years of gruelling trial 
and error. The history of mechanical invention convinces 
us that the internal-combustion engine will achieve its place 
on the ocean. But we live in an age to-day, not of Diesels 
but of oil-burning ships, and the old collier tramp, making 
her slow passage to St. Helena or the Cape Verde Islands to 
replenish the coal supplies for homeward-bound steamers, 
has given way to the modern oil tanker. Oil has come, but 
as the servant and not the supplanter of steam. 

And the change, moreover, has been psychological as well 
as mechanical. The men who were firemen in the old days, 
whose prototype was the Hairy Ape, are gone. The real fire- 
man, skilled though he might have been, had something of 
the elemental simplicity of the medium in which he worked. 
He was dirty, and he made of his ablutions at the end of his 
watch something of a ritual. The contrast between the white 
skin of his nude body and the coal dust that ringed his eyes 
was a symbol of his vocation. It was like the white dust that 
powders the stonemason’s hair. The conditions of his work, 
facing open furnaces, gave him certain peculiar complaints. 
He was given to insobriety sometimes, and to missing his 
passage in a foreign port. There was always something of the 
buccaneer in his make-up, and “ trouble in the fireman’s 
forecastle ”? was one of those things every engineer took as 
a matter of course. So far from sharing Mr. O’Neill’s Hairy 
Ape’s social philosophy, he had more of the peasant’s mentality, 
being often a miner or agricultural labourer who had drifted 
out to sea. He had no illusions about supporting the fabric 
of human society, but he sometimes caused society incon- 
venience by striking against the shipowner’s conception of 
a living wage. He was often much more than a mere shoveller 
of coal, and could be depended on to give marvellous service 
ina breakdown and to do his duty in a disaster. We might 
curse him, but we could work with him and he earned his 
pay. When the safety-valves lifted with the engines opened 
out to full speed, he leaned on his shovel and watched the 
gauges with an air of philosophic pride. ‘The machine was 
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working, but it was the man who was behind it. He could 
light his pipe with a bit of red coal from the fire he was burning 
down for the next watch to clean, and sit on an up-ended 
bucket under the ventilator for a few minutes. 

Nowadays, he cannot light his pipe. Smoking is forbidden. 
At that he will probably be a cigarette smoker, and while he 
is in the fire-room he is technically deprived of tobacco. The 
residue of petroleum which is burning in the furnaces is far 
from dangerously inflammable, but accretions of gas will 
form in corners and under the boilers, and the rule is supposed 
to hold. The ashes are gone, and so is the old devil-may-care, 
rollicking humanity of the fire-room. From the day he joins 
the new-style fireman is aware of an invisible peril, the peril 
of petroleum, and it works an unconscious but indubitable 
change in his personality. He is no longer the ruthless 
dominating character with perhaps a personal reputation for 
being able to get steam, but a subdued operator of a costly 
installation. He watches many gauges and thermometers, and 
the meter ticks off the exact number of gallons of oil he uses. 
When he wants to clean his tubes, a valve is opened and the 
tubes are blown clear, as you may see by a puff of black smoke 
that leaves the funnel to leeward. He watches a ground- 
glass screen as he starts the new burner and sees the smoke 
clear from it as it passes up the stack. Instead of breaking his 
back shovelling coal from side bunkers to the feed-pockets, 
a slow, silent pump transfers his oil to and from any part 
of the ship. He has enough fuel to go round the world. All 
he knows of its actual existence is the faintly acrid odour of 
hot asphalt in the pump-room and the boom and dazzle of 
the flame beyond the burners. He is no longer a Hairy Ape. 
He is merely a detached assistant. A high-school girl, with 
an hour’s instruction, could take his place. And instead of 
four, five or fifty of him on watch, one man to each fire-room 
is ample. 

Beyond all this, which applies to the fire-room of oil-burners, 
the contrasts between old and new are worth consideration. 
The tradition of sailing vessels was very strong, and seamen 
are fundamentally conservative. Methods abolished in shore 
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plants a generation earlier used to confront us at sea. Ships 
built in Scotland in ultra-modern yards with every electric 
appliance could go to sea with only a hammer and chisel and 
a few wrenches for tools. To cut a hole for a bolt in a steel 
bulkhead half an inch thick this writer has been handed 
nothing save a hammer and a piece of steel which he had to 
grind on an old bumpy grindstone and temper himself in a 
bucket in the fire-room. The excuse used to be that a good 
man could go round the world in an engine-room with a 
corkscrew, a hammer, and a piece of string, and do all repairs 
therewith. Scotch frugality and manual skill combined to 
fashion a convention of everlasting toil. The change to oil 
destroyed this to a great extent. Electric power being available 
in every modern vessel, there was no longer the excuse for 
working oneself to death to save a shilling. But we have the 
paradox that in the old-time ships, where we had to work 
field days every day of our lives to keep her going, and often 
had breakdowns as well, there were very few mechanical aids, 
whereas in a modern electric-drive oil-burning liner, which 
needs about as much attention as a good typewriter or adding 
machine, the ’tween deck storerooms bristle with electric tools. 

Indeed, it is worth imagining for a moment the stupefaction 
of the shade of some old chief engineer of the leisurely pre- 
war vintage, if he were to revisit for a watch the engine-room 
of one of the new oil-burning turbo-electric rigs which have 
gone down the ways in the past twelve months. He will have 
rest now, one hopes, because there was precious little for him 
afloat. With his old Scotch tank boilers; with natural 
draught ; with a funnel damper that took three men to close ; 
with only a dubious old evaporator between him and a salt- 
water feed ; with poor coal, and perhaps a fireman or two 
sick with cramp, he used to drive his old triple-expansion 
job at sixty revolutions and eleven knots from Barry Dock 
to the Western Islands, on to Philadelphia for a cargo of 
case-oil to Singapore, to Passoerran for sugar to Brooklyn, 
in time to snatch a cotton cargo in Savannah for Liverpool. 
He probably dropped half his fire-room crowd on the way, 
picking up what the captain and the consuls could find him, 
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which was not much, and often cleaning a fire himself to show 
them how. He dropped perhaps a score of miles a day from 
what he should have made at full speed, and there was never 
any end to the trouble about the ashes. He had a little dynamo 
which he shut down in the day time, and all his auxiliaries 
were reciprocating steam engines which ate steam like 
mastodons and exhausted into a hot-well instead of the 
vacuum of an auxiliary condenser. He carried about a hundred 
and sixty pounds on the boiler, and his donkey boiler, a 
Victorian shibboleth, was never by any chance big enough 
for its work because the makers of donkey boilers did not go 
to sea and had no knowledge of seagoing firemen. 

His shade, hovering in the air above a turbo-generator 
turning at three thousand revolutions per minute, on steam 
at three hundred pounds to the square inch, would discover 
nothing in the modern engine-room that he could recognize 
save perhaps the main feed pumps, which do not change 
much. The main turbine is generating current at three 
thousand volts, which is carried in huge guarded cables to a 
locked chamber of transformers. The rest of the engine-room 
is packed full of electrically-propelled machinery. There are 
auxiliary turbo-generators for port use, for driving the wind- 
lass, the winches, the boat hoists and the steering gear. The 
pumps for sea water, for fresh water, and for bilges, are electric. 
The refrigerating engines are electric, and so are the forced- 
draught fans for the boiler-room. The main propeller shaft 
is coupled to a huge alternating current motor running in a 
steel housing through which air, cooled by sea water, is driven 
by large fans. And instead of a throttle and a reversing lever, 
with a couple of starting valves, down on the lower platform, 
our shade beholds his successors on the upper grating standing 
before three handsome levers below an instrument board, 
which levers control the main switches. Red, blue, and 
green lights go on and off as the manceuvres are made, and he 
may note that any grounding in any section of the electrical 
plant is indicated in coloured lights and by bells of various 
pitch. He sees the main condenser suspended on great springs 
under the turbines, and he observes wistfully that all the things 
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which gave him so much heartbreak are no more. In the 
boiler room he notes the white enamelled bulkheads and the 
gleaming pneumercators which show to a decimal how much 
fuel stands in the settling-tanks. He sees the pressure gauges 
standing at three hundred pounds without variation the whole 
twenty-four hours day after day, and he concludes that the 
millennium is now arrived on earth. He floats up a ventilator 
and wanders over the sea until he meets some ancient tramp, 
almost as obsolete as an Elizabethan galleon, and he hears 
once more the clank and racket of an ash-bucket in the hoist, 
and the peremptory rattle of a shovel-blade against a furnace 
door as a fireman calls the coal-passers to send down more 
coal. 

In the smooth maritime mechanisms described above it 
might be difficult to discover anything resembling the perils 
and dangers of the sea. But the advent of petroleum as the 
great source of energy for transportation has brought into 
being whole fleets of tankers for carrying the lighter distillate 
in bulk. These vessels are hurrying to and fro across the 
oceans, and in and out of coastwise lanes, so rapidly following 
one another like cabs in a street that only those connected 
with them know anything about them or have the faintest 
notion of their existence. And in truth it is better for our 
peace of mind when travelling by sea not to know that passing 


us in the darkness are tankers filled with naphtha, benzine, 


and gasoline. The men who run these ships are a race apart. 
Their volatile cargo, so inflammable that the thunder-storms 
that pass over them are a menace, creates in their minds the 
same quiet fatalism we used to note in the crews of mine- 
layers during the war. Many of them vanish without trace, 
struck by lightning in lonely seas and blown asunder to sink 


like stones. Their enemy is the natural electricity of the 


earth’s envelope. The flow even of salt water along a rubber 
hose generates static, so that men innocently washing out a 
gasoline tanker may strike a spark from the metal nozzle to 
the steel hatchway and blow themselves to pieces. And 


sometimes hurrying on their lawful occasions in the darkness 
there are collisions. 
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We may imagine, for example, the aforesaid shade of an 
old chief engineer floating near the starting platform of an 
oil-tanker in Cape Cod Bay a year ago, heading for the Canal 
into Buzzards Bay, and loaded with high test gasoline. He 
would not know much about that engine-room because of 
the Diesels. There was no steam anywhere, only the high 
rectangular block of the cylinders above the closed crank- 
cases and a smell of hot oil. But the engineers, two of them, 
were standing by because of fog. The ship was running half 
speed. Every few seconds the air-whistle sounded. The 
engine-room and quarters were right aft, in the manner of 
oil-tankers. Between the engines and the holds full of 
gasoline was a cofferdam, an empty space a yard wide for 
safety. Captain Jones, of the Pinthis, was on the bridge with 
his chief officer, that Tuesday evening in June, peering 


_ through the fog, listening with extreme attention to the move- 


ments of nearby shipping. It was very wet and cloudy all 
over New England that night, and in Cape Cod Bay the fog 
was dense. It was so dense that as our shade halted by the 
boat davits on the bridge they could not see half the length of 
the Pinthis and the engine-room was invisible. The whistles 
sounded with mystifying vagueness now clearly, now dimly, 
now not at all. ‘There was a ship near, however, Captain 
Jones was positive, on his port beam. He heard the whistle 
again and again over there, though he could see nothing. Once 
he stopped, and in the dank silence the whistle sounded far 
off. Then it was Number Four Gas and Whistling Buoy. 
It was close by here. Captain Jones started his engines again 
at half speed. He wanted to get through the canal ahead of 
the Boston steamers. 

What he did not see, though our shade could watch it 
mournfully with his disembodied gaze, was one of those same 
Boston steamers coming straight for him. Suddenly whistles 
sounded very close. There was the loom of a ship in the 
fog, a high, straight prow reaching out and moving mon- 
strously near. Captain Jones gave a warning blast and rushed 
to reverse his engines. The high stem was suddenly nearer, 


and going astern of him. He saw the lights of the forecastle 
Y 
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scuttles, the gleam of boats and deckhouses. Now that he 
could see, it was too late. The ships floated up to one another, 
magnified in the fog in bulk and speed. Captain Jones, with 
hands upraised as he stared over the bridge of his ship, saw 
that lofty wall of steel slide past him and plunge into the 
engine-room. The Pinthis, cut through her groin, reeled and 
swung. The merciless grind of steel on steel, the bursting of 
iron castings, the reaping and riving of riveted plates, lasted 
but an instant. The men on the tanker’s bridge saw figures 
on the high forecastle running, heard shouts and orders, saw 
dark heads thrust out of round, lighted windows, and then 
saw no more. The Pinthis hung to her destroyer. Her heavy 
Diesel cylinders crashed into the bow plates of the oncoming 
Fairfax, the frames of her poop castle were hooked to the 
other ship’s hawsepipes and anchor gear. The Fairfax had 
her engines pounding full astern to clear, but the Pinthis 
hung to her, and she began to swing. The torn metal sprung 
and squealed and sent out streams of sparks. And suddenly 
the world dissolved in a great flame. ‘The gasoline was pouring 
into the sea. The fog became enormous coils of black smoke 
that wound about the Pinthis and hid from those who lived 
for a moment the manner of their ending. 

The sea was on fire. Between the two ships the water was 
spouting and blowing and exploding under the intolerable 
heat of the burning oil. For an instant it showed to the watchers 
on the Fairfax a phantom ship, a thing of red flame and rolling 
darkness, from which only shocking detonations burst forth 
in the commingling of water and oil in her holds. And then 
she was gone. 

Away off in the thickness of fog and smoke the Fairfax 
was on fire, and her people in agony were leaping into the 
burning sea. They fought to reach the bulwarks and jump 
to certain death. They flew over the rail into burning lifeboats 
and died there. ‘They clutched at boat-falls and lowered 
themselves, in an insane ecstasy, into hell. They could be 
heard calling to their loved ones to die with them. It was 
as though they desired to join the doomed crew of the Pinthis 
now careened and silent at the bottom of the sea. 


SE 
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From such ultimate disaster there can be no complete 
deliverance. Collisions in fog are as old as sea-commerce, 
and many a bireme sank in the heavy mists of the A°gean. 
Oil only accentuates the horrors of the impact. And those 
who spend their days on such craft become alert and careful. 
They achieve a philosophy faintly tinged with a special 
fatalism of their own. They know that under their feet, 
which must not be shod with iron nails lest they strike sparks 
on the steel decks, there are stored the potential elements of 
a death of extreme violence. Their ships are forever stripped 
for action, shorn of the comforting lumber and dunnage of 
passenger gear. In their quarters the equipment has the 
austerity and the ironclad massiveness of a battleship’s 
ammunition chamber. There is about the tanker something 
of the arid cleanliness of a penitentiary on inspection day, 
and the crew do not appear on deck save for duty. They 
hide in their cabins, where alone they may smoke and indulge 
in the human weaknesses of cards and conversation. As they 
go ashore at their special docks, over which hang the dense 
and treacherous vapours of oil distillates, they move with 
quiet and unsmoking celerity until beyond the heavy gates. © 
At any moment, within those gates or on the ship far out at 
sea, in quiet anchorage or tidal basin, they may suddenly go 
missing. They are always going missing. They are the devoted 
and unassuming servants of a world that, almost without 
comprehending, is running on oil. 


THE VIRTUES OF REVOLUTION 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 


HE real case against Revolution is this: that there 
always seems to be so much more to be said against 
the old régime than in favour of the new régime, It 

is not so much that it is always a bad thing that things should 
burst ; but that they so often burst in the wrong place. Thus 
the Bolshevist Revolution burst in the wrong place—in the 
towns. These were so rare and unrelated to the rest of Russia 
that it was almost as if a revolution in our big towns had 
begun in the lunatic asylums. The result was that there arose 
something so horribly inhuman and unnatural that it did 
really deserve to be called the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
In other words, it consisted of men who became tyrants 
while they were still slaves . . . yes, even in the Socialist 
sense of wage-slaves. The slavery peculiar to the town became 
the tyranny covering the countryside. And in the country- 
side, the men who had once been serfs and had become 
peasants, owning their own land, were forced to become 
slaves owning no land ; because that is the law of the towns. 
All that would have been better, if the main explosion had come 
in the main bulk of the nation; if the Russian Revolution 
had been like the French Revolution. Much is said to-day 
against Rousseau and the romantic revolutionaries who idealised 
life on the land. But it is better to be romantic about a real 
thing like the land than to be realistic about an unreal thing 
like the Economic Theory of History. In an evil hour, 
Russia fell under the power, not of a French philosopher, 
but of a German Jewish economist. Karl Marx was the very 
opposite of a lover of the land. He was a typical townsman, 
as are most Jewish intellectuals of his type, and he could 
not understand peasants any more than the present Russian 
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Government can. But the trouble burst in the wrong place ; 
it burst in the town and permitted bookish people to enslave 
it by a book. Karl Marx became the Koran of all those half- 
Oriental tribes ; with something of the Moslem reverence for 
anything written on a piece of paper. For Marxians, like all 
materialists, are of necessity mystics. Matter is an Unknown 
God ; whereas Spirit was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
That is only one example—a hundred others could be 
given—of the way in which the cause of Revolution is so 
often right and the result of Revolution so often wrong. But 
the case can be put more favourably to the revolutionary 
idea; and the point of the case is really this. There is a 
sense in which we may truly say that the fault of many revolu- 
tions was in not being revolutionary enough. I mean that 
the evil did not come through what they destroyed; but 
rather through what they retained. Certainly the combination 
of the two almost always left a false and unfortunate heritage. 
An Englishman may take the example of the American 
Revolution. J am far from certain how many Americans or 
Englishmen would agree with me. I sometimes have a dark 
suspicion that I should have to defend the American Revolu- 
tion more often against Americans than against Englishmen. 
But, in any case, my own personal view of it is this. I will 
not say that Americans were right to overthrow the power of 
King George; for, in fact, there was no power of King 
George to overthrow. England was not a monarchy. England 
was already an aristocracy. But Americans, in my judgment, 
were perfectly entitled to break away from that aristocracy. 
An aristocracy is a system which has its advantages and dis- 
advantages ; but, for those who really wish to live the demo- 
cratic life, even the advantages were disadvantages. And, when 
all is discounted from the mere cant of emancipation, it is 
true that a poor man leaving the English countryside for the 
American coast did become a free man ; even if he was starved 
or frozen in a blizzard or eaten by a grizzly bear. He had 
no longer a master or a lord. At home the advantage of 
aristocracy was having a good squire; the disadvantage was 
having a bad squire. Some may even prefer a bad squire 
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to a bear. But it is true, as far as it goes, that in breaking 
with aristocracy, the revolted colonies did open a democracy 
for those who care to be democrats. It was not the English 
things they ruined which ruined them. It was the English 
things they retained. 

All the troubles of the Revolutionists came from their being 
Conservatives. For instance, they were so persistently and 
pig-headedly Conservative that they preserved Puritanism. 
There was really no reason why that entirely local English 
or Scottish prejudice should have pursued them across the 
free Atlantic into the wide prairies of the land of promise. 
The Puritans who sailed in the Mayflower were altogether 
too respectful to the England of Elizabeth and Charles the 
First. They should have thrown their Plymouth religion 
into the sea somewhere ; and started clean as Pagans, since 
it was impossible for them to start as Christians. The great 
Jefferson did indeed largely realize this; and made the 
philosophy of the Republic out of that normal and universal 
Deism, which really is natural to most men, when they are 
neither Puritans, Atheists, nor Catholics. But I will firmly 
maintain, though I fear I shall not carry all my readers with 
me, that the Puritanism which was brought from Plymouth 
has produced, and is still producing, a crop of corruptions 
and difficulties which were really no part of the natural 
American situation at all. The destroyers of tea in Boston 
Harbour did not destroy sufficiently. The subscribers to the 
Declaration of Independence were not independent enough. 
Given the impossible position in England, between Puritanism 
and aristocracy, it would have been better if they had drifted 
even further away. It would have been better if the New 
World had been something more like a New Creation. 

I do not deal here directly with religion in the sense of 
religious truth, and its supreme claims; many are aware 
what particular creed would condition all my remarks on 
that side ; as a Catholic, I know well of what sacred thing 
the Puritans carried the fragments and should always treat 
it and them with due regard. But, speaking of this single 
matter of simplifying American politics, and considering history 
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apart from theology so far as it can be considered, I repeat 
that it would be easier to reach a religious and political under- 
standing to-day, if the Pilgrims had not been Puritans, and 
had not carried their sects and sectarian battles to the New 
World. Nay, in that sense it would be better if the natural 
religion of Americans had been like that of American Indians. 
They had better have lifted hands together to the Great 
Spirit walking above woods and clouds; a very natural 
religion ; not unlike Jefferson’s. For the Red God is at least 
a god of the beginnings ; like the Red Clay of Adam; indeed, 
we may say that, in the Bible, the First Man was a Red Man. 
Such a natural religion of origins might have eventually 
brought men nearer to ancient truths; even to the ancient 
truths of Christianity. And for my own faith (if it were here 
in question) Jesuits sometimes find it easier to convert Red 
Indians than Black Protestants. 

It is true, of course, that at one time Puritanism was itself 
a Revolution. But it was a very remote Revolution ; for all 
of us very remote in time and for Americans very remote 
in place. It was a curious crack in one corner of Europe, 
three hundred years ago, when all Europe was broken up 
by the upheaval of many other things, and many very contrary 
things: by the Paganism of the Renaissance; by the new 
pride of the Princes; by the greed and luxury of the New 
Rich. In any case, neither its virtues nor its vices are in the 
faintest degree sympathetic to the general spirit of the world 
to-day. It is a ruin, but a colossal ruin; and a ruin which 
is scattered over whole countries, and even whole continents, 
like the giant limbs of Ammon in the poem. And with that 
fact we come to another of the general considerations that 
must be taken into account, in estimating the advantages and 
disadvantages of the revolutionary tradition. For everything 
is a tradition ; even a revolution. 

It is a true point in the case against Revolution, that the 
world is so often cluttered up with the cold remains of old 
revolutions. What really stands in the way of the new novelty 
is the old novelty ; which sometimes still considers itself new. 
For, after all, there are few institutions, however ancestral 
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and antiquated, which do not work back to some sort of 
revolt. Not only American democracy, but also English 
aristocracy was created, in that sense, by revolution. What 
was called The Glorious Revolution of 1688 finally and firmly 
established that system of great squires from which the later 
emigrants escaped to find freedom in America. But I admit 
that it is a rather needless degradation of the word revolution 
to apply it to the affair of 1688. The Glorious Revolution 
was not a revolution, even if it was a rebellion. As a matter 
of fact, it was a plot. It was the work of a few cold-blooded 
courtiers and conspiring nobles, betraying James the Second 
by a palace revolution in which the people had no_ part. 
The American Revolution was a real revolution, in whatever 
way the people were divided ; in so far as its leaders appealed 
to a sort of abstract and primeval truth ; like the makers of 
a new world. But even here, in the matter of the mere 
politicians of 1688, we may find the same point that I noted 
touching Puritanism. The American Republic really inherited 
rather too much than too little of the old party politics of 
England. We might say that the West has suffered only 
too much from the Westminster Election; just as it has 
suffered only too much from the Westminster Confession. 
The Party Man as well as the Puritan ought to have been 
drowned in crossing the Atlantic. Indeed, I have more 
personal sympathy with those innocent and perhaps crazy 
enthusiasts who thought they were leaving all worldly pomps 
and fictions behind them when they set foot on the virgin 
land of the free. I sympathise more with the honest gentleman 
who threw his wig into the sea, before sailing into Boston 
Harbour. The act really amounted to a parable and even 
toa pun. He threw away the wig ; it would have been better 
to have thrown away the Whig. 

Nay, there is another injustice to America even in the 
common talk about Americanisation. In the mere worship 
of machinery, in the mere worship of money, in the headlong 
materialism that invents and exploits and sells with blind 
optimism, it is true that America on the whole advanced 
further ; but it is not true that America advanced first. It 
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_ seems to me only common fairness for an Englishman to admit 
that it was England that originally involved the world in this 
doubtful and dangerous departure from the traditions of 
Europe. To take the obvious example: the Steam Engine 
is as English as Shakespeare; though Puffing Billy has not 
remained such an inspiration as Poetic Will. I am not at all 
sure that, to a man of the time of Cobbett, for instance, England 
did not stand relatively for the town and America for the 
countryside. Much of the talk of emigrants, at that period, 
was rather of the sort that celebrates the West as what was 
afterwards called the Wild West. Heaven forbid that I should 
suggest that there is now anything resembling the Tame 
West ; but in England there is less and less talk of anything 
beyond the West End. The urban limitation has closed upon 
us even more narrowly than upon the new cities ; and what 
we call the West End has something of the character of the 
End of the World. Now the whole point of the old vision 
of America was that there was no End of the World. It was a 
reckless and romantic vision, of course, and many died of it 
in deserts and deep canyons; but that was the vision, and 
it is not always understood, especially since conditions have 
altered and limited even America like a walled town. It is a 
real difficulty for historians that the strong motives of one 
generation are the stale jests of the next. A hundred American 
humorists, to say nothing of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, have 
taught us to intone in a derisive chorus the famous phrase 
about ‘‘ The great open spaces, where men are men.” But 
there is something in it, for all that; if we only express it 
by saying that life in a modern town, whatever else it is, 
is not Normalcy. The Wild and Woolly aphorism is true ; 
in the sense that if men are to be men, they will require rather 
more open spaces. Their real, original, sociological object 
in going to America was to find those open spaces. It was 
not to find more engineers and electric batteries and mechanical 
gadgets in the home. These may have been the results of 
America ; they were not the causes of America. So that here 
again, even in the case of the admittedly American energy in 
industrial machinery, I may be permitted the paradox of a 
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doubt. I rather doubt whether America was founded to do 
these things. I rather incline to believe that America was 
founded to escape from these things. I darkly suspect that 
England was already beginning to be crushed between 
colliding cities, caught up in roaring and rending wheels, 
feeling the threat of the throttling industrialism that has since 
overpowered her, when men from England and Scotland and 
Ireland and Western Europe began to think of the unfathomable 
vistas of the new sunset lands. Therefore, while I should 
heartily support an Englishman resisting the Americanisation 
of England, I am not quite sure whether what he resists was 
not originally the Anglicising of America. 

I write these words, therefore, in some sense to ease my 
national conscience. I am only too well accustomed to 
politicians and diplomatists, presuming to speak for England, 
who pay heavy and greasy compliments to the Fathers of the 
American Republic and the fighters in the American Revolu- 
tion ; who say exactly the right thing about George Washing- 
ton, subject to a hazy idea that he was identical with Abraham 
Lincoln. It has always seemed to me that such men were 
only insulted by such praise. The men who made the 
Revolution in America are now mocked even in America, 
let alone England or Europe. But I for one feel it due to those 
great men to say that all subsequent trouble has not come 
from the things that they began; but from the things that 
they borrowed. It was not the conception of life outlined in 
the Declaration of Independence that was wrong; it was 
the thousand things that have come in since to perplex it ; 
and many of them have come from England and from Europe. 
The great Revolution failed to attain those high levels of 
equality and luminous justice, to which its first promise had 
pointed ; not because Americans were wrong to resist a 
German called George the Third, but because they continued 
to revere a Frenchman called Calvin, a Scotchman called 
Macaulay, an Englishmen called Herbert Spencer, and all 
the rest of the dreary Whig and Puritan and industrial 
rationalism of what we call in England the Victorian Age. 
In this matter I am on the side of the old idealistic democrats. 
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_ The vision was all right ; it is the revision that is all wrong. 
_ America, instead of being the open agricultural commonwealth 
for which its founders hoped, has become the dumping ground 
of all the most dismal ideas of decaying epochs in Europe, 
from Calvinism to Industrialism. Even the American features 
which most offend a European, the extravagant exaggeration 
of commercial competition, or mechanical invention, or 
journalistic violence, are not ideas of the Revolution. They 
are ideas that have immigrated into America after the 
Revolution. For my part, I wish that Jefferson’s democracy 
had remained immune from them. I wish it had cared as 
little for George Stephenson as for George the Third. I 
wish it had been as remote from Lord Northcliffe as from 
Lord North. 


sy 


SAIL AND STEAM 


White canvas-winged, she fled from the steady gales, 

Tall bird that rode green rollers, while windy clouds 

Rent the blue sky above. Her board-taut sails 

Boomed in the wind ; tackles and lashings creaking 

Made with the humming spars, and the weather-shrouds’ 
Deep drone—the tender chord of the Ship’s voice, speaking 
Music and love to answer the sea at her rails. 


Powerful, lean, she forges through seas that thrash 
Low hull that cleaves great combers, spurning the crest, 
Drenching her dull grey length. Her twin screws lash 
Thunders astern ; spray from her bow-wave flying 
Over her bridge—she tears at her sea-lover’s breast. 
Below are hard-pressed turbines vibrating, crying 
For sibilant steam to quicken her power in the clash. 

| EvELYN Woop. 


AUSTRALIA AT THE CONFERENCE 


By OBSERVER 


HE historian of the twentieth century may perhaps 
describe the first and second post-war decades as 
‘“‘ The Period of the Conferences ’’. 

If international discussion meant the real co-operation 
between nations we should already be well on the way towards 
the ideal of the Internationalist. We meet to discuss not only 
political and economic welfare, but such divers subjects as 
Naval Limitation and Intellectual Co-operation, the White 
Slave traffic and the Welfare of Viticulture. The growing sense 
of economic insecurity has led to a whole series of inter- 
national economic discussions, and also to interesting con- 
ferences between groups of nations, such as the Danubian 
states, the Scandinavian countries and the South American 
republics. Within the British Commonwealth an Imperial 
Economic Conference was held in 1923 and on the 21st of 
July this year the second Imperial Economic Conference will 
meet. 

Probably no previous Economic Conference will have 
attracted so much attention as the forthcoming assembly at 
Ottawa. This interest is by no means confined to the countries 
of the British Empire. The attention of foreign countries has 
been awakened by the changes in progress in the British fiscal 
system, and by the announcement of the British Government 
that it is not prepared to undertake discussions for the revision 
of commercial treaties with foreign countries in advance of the 
Ottawa Conference. 

This general interest both within the Empire and in foreign 
countries is primarily due to the belief that after forty years of 
talk the countries of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
really intend to do something effective in regard to Imperial 
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Economic Co-operation. There is, however, a most important 
secondary reason for the attention which the Ottawa Con- 
ference is attracting, and this lies in the fact that the Con- 
ference is to take place in the midst of the gravest world 
depression that has occurred for at least a century. Today no 
country is immune from its effects, and there is a worldwide 
realisation that the prolongation of the depression will shake 
the very basis of our present civilization. 

The twentieth century is witnessing a great change in the 
very nature of the economic problems with which we are 
called upon to deal. Probably the nineteenth century was the 
last century in which the main purpose of economic endeavour 
was to avoid scarcities. As a result of the progress of science, 
of improved methods of industrial and agricultural production, 
and of the cheapening and speeding up of transport we shall, 
in the future, have increasingly to deal with gluts, and the type 
of economic organisation required for such a purpose may well 
be found to be fundamentally different. The Dominions, like 
all the countries dependent upon the export of agricultural 
products, are suffering severely from the collapse of commodity 
prices, and they naturally look towards Imperial economic 
co-operation for the relief of their pressing necessities. 


II 


No Dominion is taking a more intense interest in Ottawa 
than is Australia. This is in no way surprising, for Australia 
has suffered with peculiar severity from the prevailing world 
economic depression. In the middle of 1929 it was probably 
true to say that the only important countries of the world 
which were not enjoying very considerable economic prosperity 
were Great Britain and Australia. The economic affairs of 
both countries were on a very artificial basis due, however, to 
dissimilar and, indeed, opposite economic tendencies. 

Before the end of 1929 Australia was beginning to experience 
the full force of the economic blizzard which has since 
devastated all countries. The Australia of 1929 was main- 
taining a standard of living higher than that of any other 
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country save the United States of America, but it was an 
artificial standard chiefly maintained by large borrowings 
involving heavy interest payments. The extent to which the 
depression has complicated Australia’s task in this direction 
becomes readily evident when it is realised that between 1925 
and 1931 the prices obtained for Australia’s main export 
commodities have fallen by no less than 60 per cent. Australia 
has therefore today to export more than twice as large a volume 
of her wool, wheat, meat, butter or her fruit, in order to 
maintain the same interest payments as she was making before 
the depression. 

The history of the more recent Imperial Conferences shows 
that there has been a marked difference between the attitude 
and special interests of Australia and New Zealand and that of 
the other Dominions. Australia and New Zealand have 
remained comparatively uninterested in the constitutional 
issues which have proved so absorbing to South Africa, the 
Irish Free State and, indeed, to Canada. 

It should not, however, be assumed that Australia was less 
interested in her international status than the other Dominions, 
although she appears to have regarded the constitutional 
discussions as being, to her at least, of rather academic interest. 
Since the conclusion of the war she has cheerfully assumed a 
practical equality of status with the United Kingdom. 
Although neither Australia nor New Zealand have shown any 
great concern over the exact legal definition of status, there is 
an interesting difference in their respective attitudes as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It will probably be 
not unfair to suggest that New Zealand tends to regard herself 
as a group of English and (emphatically) Scottish counties, 
detached from the home country and placed in the south 
Pacific. It is natural for such a detached portion of the old 
country to regard itself as being equal in status to the mother- 
land. But there is in New Zealand a very clear realisation of 
the essential difference in function and responsibility between 
the mother country and a Dominion, with the result that in 
the discussion of all political affairs the instinctive attitude of 
successive New Zealand governments has been to support the 
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mother country without any great anxiety to influence her 
decisions. 

Australia, on the other hand, although proudly boasting that 
97 per cent. of her population is of British stock, has quite 
definitely become nationally selfconscious. The picture of 
Australia is therefore particularly interesting. A new but 
essentially British nation, removed by distance from the 
foreign influences which profoundly affect Canada, is develop- 
ing a British race. Not only is the mentality of the Australian 
people being moulded along new lines, but their very physical 
characteristics have changed sufficiently to make the average 
Australian easily recognisable from an Englishman or a New 
Zealander. 

Australia took no leading part in the great constitutional 
Imperial Conference of 1926, but under the leadership first of 
Mr. Deakin, and then later under Mr. Bruce, she assumed the 
lead in discussions on economic questions. This was par- 
ticularly the case at the first Imperial Economic Conference 
held in London in 1923. 

One of the first acts of Mr. Lyons’ present Commonwealth 
Government was to set up a strong Cabinet subcommittee 
to prepare for Ottawa. Of this committee Mr. Bruce was 
appointed Chairman. The other ministerial Members on the 
Committee are the Minister of Trade and Customs, Mr. 
Gullett ; the Minister of Markets, Mr. Hawker ; and the Vice- 
President of the Executive Council, Senator McLachlan. It 
is interesting to note that Australia, following the precedent of 
Great Britain, makes the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council responsible for Government activities in scientific 
research. At the time of writing, the constitution of the 
Australian delegation to Ottawa has not been fully announced, 
but it is known that Mr. Bruce will lead the delegation. 
Australia will thus have a leader with more experience of 
Imperial Conferences than will any other delegation. 

Although satisfactory trade arrangements with other Do- 
minions and perhaps with some of the Colonies may be a factor 
to which Australia will attach considerable importance, the 
main issue for her, as indeed for the other Dominion delegations, 
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will be the trade arrangements with Great Britain. This 
subject is best discussed under two heads: first, what Australia 
can do to assist British trade, and then, secondly, what Australia 
will hope to receive in the way of reciprocal advantages from 
Great Britain. 


III 


In order to get a clear picture of what Australia could give 
to Great Britain, it is first necessary to examine briefly the 
recent course of Australian fiscal policy. Ever since 1907 
Australia’s fiscal policy has had three main objectives: namely, 
revenue, protection and preference. 

Customs receipts have been one of the main sources of 
revenue of the Commonwealth Government, and the amounts 
collected in the last three fiscal years are as follows: 1928/29, 
£29,000,000 ; 1929/30, £30,000,000 ; 1930/31, £18,000,000. 

The protection of Australian industries has been a primary 
purpose of Australian fiscal policy, but although preference is a 
secondary intention, it has nevertheless proved a factor of 
great importance. Like almost all other protectionist countries 
Australia has experienced a tendency towards the steady 
increase of the height of tariff duties. The general level of her 
tariff was certainly high in 1929, although, as the interesting 
publications of the League of Nations show, there were six or 
seven countries in the world with considerably higher general 
level of tariffs than Australia. Between 1929 and 1931, under 
the Scullin Government, protection of certain commodities 
reached fantastic heights. During this period there was a 
real need for the restriction of imports in order to rectify the 
seriously adverse balance of trade and payments. The figures 
of Great Britain’s export trade to Australia, which in 1929 were 
represented by the very large sum of £54,000,000, fell in 
1930 to £31,700,000 and in 1931 there was an extraordinary 
reduction to £14,600,000. 

This decline can be attributed to a series of main causes 
probably in the following order of importance. First, there 
was the decline in Australian purchasing power, due to the 
collapse of commodity prices, particularly the prices for wool 
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and wheat. The cessation of overseas borrowing should 
probably occupy the second place. Thirdly, there were the 
import restrictions deliberately brought into effect in order to 
decrease the import trade and, fourthly, the effect of extreme 
forms of protectionist duties. 

The new Commonwealth Government has been returned 
to power pledged to the revision of the tariff on sound economic 
lines. The first fruits of this policy have already become 
apparent in a new tariff schedule which was introduced by 
Mr. Gullett, the Minister of Trade and Customs, early in 
March. This measure only dealt with about 10 per cent of the 
commodities affected by the tariff, but great national, imperial 
and even international interest attaches to it since here, for the 
first time in any important country for a number of years, the 
general effect of the alterations was a substantial reduction of 
duties. In introducing the schedule, Mr. Gullett declared 
that it was to be regarded only as the first fruits of the Common- 
wealth Government’s tariff policy. He said that the intention 
of the Government was, first to return to the general basis of 
duties operating from 1921-1928 and then to subject the tariff 
to constant scrutiny in order to make effective the policy of the 
Government. This policy is to change from the rather un- 
discriminating high protection of the past to a more scientific 
policy which, while offering adequate protection to industries 
for which economic conditions in Australia render her reason- 
ably suited, will not attempt to foster through high protection 
the production of unsuitable goods. 

From the point of view of the Imperial Economic Conference 
this declaration of the Commonwealth Government’s policy is 
very important, and since both the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Markets, Mr. Hawker, in recent speeches fully 
supported the lines taken by Mr. Gullett, there is nowno doubt 
as to the intentions of the Commonwealth Government in 
regard to tariffs. 

It is important, however, to realise that this welcome change 
in fiscal policy cannot bring about a full restoration of Britain’s 
export trade to Australia, since its falling off is, as already 
stated, primarily due to the destruction of Australian purchasing 
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power through the catastrophic fall in world prices. The 
announcement of the Commonwealth Government’s policy does, 
however, mean the restoration of the preferential conditions 
of British trade which obtained in 1928-1929. To the advan- 
tages received under these conditions will be added the 
further concessions which the Commonwealth Government 
finds itself able to make at Ottawa. 

What were the conditions under which British goods entered 
Australia in 1928-29? Everyone in this country is familiar 
with the common free trade arguments that a Dominion erects 
a tariff wall so high that it is only with great difficulty that any 
goods can surmount the obstacle ; it then removes from the 
top of the wall a couple of bricks and says ‘‘ Behold the preferen- 
tial advantages which we are giving British trade’’. 

This argument has been used so frequently that a very large 
number of otherwise intelligent people believe that the pre- 
ferences afforded to Great Britain by the Dominions can be 
described in this way. The actual facts, however, show a 
completely different story. In the fiscal year 1928-1929 about 
4 per cent. of goods from Great Britain received no preference 
at all, being free, no matter from what source they were 
imported. Another 46 per cent. entered Australia free if from 
Great Britain, but the competitive goods from foreign sources 
were dutiable at rates varying from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent., 
the average rate of duty on the foreign goods in these categories 
being somewhere about 12 per cent. Another 20 per cent. of 
exports from Great Britain were dutiable under the preferential 
tariff at rates varying from 5 per cent. up to 30 per cent. with 
considerably higher rates on foreign goods, and it was only on 
the remaining 30 per cent. of the trade that the familiar argu- 
ment of the tariff wall with some bricks removed could possibly 
be held to be in the least appropriate. 

This analysis of the actual treatment afforded to British 
goods shows the great advantages which the Australian prefer- 
ential system afforded to United Kingdom trade. It must be 
remembered that over and above the fiscal preferences there 
1s in general operation an administrative preference in favour 
of British products which probably represents an additional 
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Io per cent. advantage over foreign competitors so far as most 
Government and municipal contracts are concerned. 

Mr. Scullin, in his opening speech on the economic side of 
the Imperial Conference of 1930, was able to show in a striking 
way the relative advantages of Australia as a market for British 
goods. Basing his comparison on the year 1928, he compared 
Great Britain’s trade to Australia and her joint trade to two of 
Australia’s most important competitors in the British market, 
namely, Argentina and Denmark. He showed that although 
the joint imports from Argentina and Denmark from the 
world amounted to £269,000,000 while those of Australia only 
amounted to {£143,000,000, yet Great Britain, assisted by 
tariff, administrative, and sentimental preferences, supplied 
in 1928 £55,600,000 worth of goods to Australia, whereas her 
combined export trade to the two foreign countries was just 
under {£41,000,000. 

In considering, therefore, what Australia can give to Great 
Britain, it is obviously necessary to remember that.she is already 
‘giving a great deal, and that the reorientations of tariff policy 
already announced will have a considerable further favourable 
reaction on British trade. | 

In the past, however, Australia, in common with the other 
Dominions, has afforded preference to British goods without 
careful consideration as to how the system of Imperial pre- 
ference could be most advantageously applied. 

It is to be presumed that in the careful preparatory work 
which is taking place before Ottawa the whole subject is being 
surveyed in a more scientific manner, and that many oppor- 
tunities will be found for increasing the effectiveness of prefer- 
ence. It cannot, however, be too frequently emphasized that 
Australia, again in common with the other Dominions, is 
fully determined to maintain those manufacturing industries 
in which she has a reasonable comparative advantage and in 
which production costs not too greatly out of harmony with 
world parity can be maintained. 

It must be remembered that Australia has taken steps to 
meet her economic crisis by considerably reducing the costs of 
production, the cost of living having fallen in Australia by 
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14 per cent. between 1927 and September 1931. This figure is 
rendered more striking when it is remembered that it is ex- 
pressed in terms of Australian currency, and that the Australian 
pound is at a discount of 25 per cent on sterling, and therefore 
nearly 50 per cent. on gold. 


IV 


It is quite impossible to consider fully what Australia will 
find herself able to give to assist British trade without some 
consideration of the new policy of Imperial industrial co- 
operation. This policy is based on the recognition of the 
determination of the Dominions to maintain manufacturing 
activities, and yet on the growing realisation in the Dominions 
that it is unsound to foster the production of goods for which 
economic conditions render the countries definitely unsuited. 
It is therefore being suggested that in specific industries 
conferences should be held between the British and the 
Australian manufacturer, in order to determine what type of 
goods should be regarded as falling within the province of the 
Australian manufacturer, and what type of goods should for a 
term of years be produced for the Australian market in Great 
Britain. 

The possible lines of actual division would appear to be to 
recognise many of the common staples of industry as Australia’s 
province, and to reserve for the British manufacturer that of 
the industrial specialist. This is a policy which Mr. Bruce 
has supported for some years, and one which Mr. Scullin put 
forward at the Imperial Conference of 1930. Mr. Scullin 
then stated : 

“I should like to see methods of consultation evolved 
between our industrialists with a view to making such 
allocations of the supply of Australia’s requirements as 
should benefit both parties. If consultations of the type 
which I have in mind take place and lead to understandings 
and agreements, my Government will most sympathetically 
consider to what extent it can assist to bring the proposed 
allocations into effect. Australia is firmly determined to 
encourage her secondary industries and to witness their 
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development ; we recognise, however, that there are some 

types of goods for which the size of our markets does not yet 

justify the establishment of manufacturing plants. If 

British industry will co-operate with us in the development 

of our industries we on our part will do everything in our 

power to help you to secure the lion’s share of our import 
trade.” 

The adoption of the policy of industrial co-operation 
between a number of the more important British and Aus- 
tralian industries would undoubtedly do a great deal to foster 
British trade, for it should be remembered that in 1928-1929 
Australia imported between {40,000,000 and £45,000,000 
worth of manufactured goods from foreign countries which 
were of a type in which British industry is able to compete. 
The answer to the question as to what Australia can give 
appears, therefore, to be as follows. 

She is already doing a considerable amount to assist British 
trade. Through the careful reconsideration of her preferential 
system she can substantially improve these benefits, but maxi- 
mum benefits will be secured if, over and above action by the 
Government, British and Australian industries will jointly 
bring into operation policies of Imperial industrial co-operation. 


V 


Turning now to what Australia may be expected to want 
from Great Britain, we find ourselves faced with a simpler 
problem, for at the present time the products of pastoral, 
agricultural, and mining industries represent over go per cent. 
of Australia’s exports. 

The Import Duties Act with its free list, and the declarations 
of Ministers during the discussion in the House of Commons, 
give some indication of the probable attitude of the British 
Government. This Act has brought into effect a 10 per cent. 
preference upon a considerable range of foodstuffs, including 
dairy products, eggs and fruit, all of which will be welcomed 
in Australia. The decision of the British Government not to 
apply the duties to Dominion products at least until after the 
Ottawa discussions was a statesmanlike action and was warmly 
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welcomed in Australia. As a result of this Act Great Britain 
is now giving preference to about 24 per cent. of Australian 
exports, but this figure must be contrasted with the fact that 
go per cent. of Great Britain’s exports to Australia are receiving 
preferential treatment. The general level of 10 per cent. 
imposed upon foreign imports is understood to be a temporary 
rate which may be varied according to the recommendations 
to the Tariff Advisory Committee. An early increase of the 
duties on finished manufactured goods is anticipated, but such 
a change, although it will afford increased scope for preference 
to Canada, cannot be of any substantial interest to Australia. 

In order to give further assistance to British agriculture and 
to meet certain of the desires which are expected to be expressed 
by the Dominions, some increases in the duties on agricultural 
products may also be adopted, and if this is the case important 
opportunities for increased preferences will be created. Since 
the depression became severe Australian agricultural policy 
has been to encourage the more intensive forms of agricultural 
production. Thus Australia may be expected to attach major 
importance to effective preferences upon dairy produce, 
fruit, eggs and poultry. She will also doubtless be anxious to 
secure improvements in the preferences already granted to 
wine and dried fruits. As Great Britain cannot absorb the 
major portion of Australian exports of wool and wheat, Australia 
is likely to realise that the help that Great Britain could give 
on these goods is very limited, and she may therefore decide to 
press more strongly for reciprocal action in other directions. 
Press cables from Australia indicate very clearly that the 
Australian graziers are most anxious for Great Britain to afford 
preferential treatment to meat, and the importance of meat 
products to the intensive agriculture of the southern parts of 
Australia and to the effective utilization of the north establishes 
a very strong case. 

In many agricultural products there is little real competition 
between the Australian producer and the British farmer, but 
where such competition does exist the attitude of Australia 
is not likely to have changed since 1923. Mr. Bruce, at the last 
Imperial Economic Conference, declared, in words still quoted 
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with warm approval at many farmers’ meetings in this country, 
that Australia would expect to see the products of British 
agriculture given first place in the British market and that she 
would be well content with second place provided that foreign 
goods were placed third. 


VI 


This article has dealt almost exclusively with questions of 
tariff reciprocity between Great Britain and Australia. This 
subject must of necessity occupy the foremost place at Ottawa, 
for the coming Conference provides the first Imperial oppor- 
tunity for its discussion on a businesslike basis. Australian 
Government spokesmen have, however, declared that they do 
not desire to see Ottawa the scene of a mere bargaining dis- 
cussion, and they are not in the least likely to strive for a narrow 
£ for £ basis of reciprocal action. As no public information is 
yet available as to the Ottawa agenda the discussion of the 
other economic subjects which will arise is rendered difficult. 
Australia is, however, suffering so severely from the present 
level of commodity prices that her delegation is certain to 
desire to discuss any methods whereby Empire Governments 
may, by acting together, help to bring about a saner international 
utilization of gold and credit. She has also in the past taken 
a marked interest in methods of Imperial economic consultation 
and is thus likely to be found in support of proposals for the 
improvement of economic consultative machinery. 

The general policy of the present Commonwealth Govern- 
ment makes it most probable that the Australian delegation 
will stress the significance which attaches to effective co-opera- 
tion between the industrial, commercial, and financial interests 
in the various parts of the Empire. There is much scope for 
valuable co-operation between the Empire Governments, but 
if Imperial economic co-operation is to come to full strength 
and to confer maximum benefits to the peoples of Empire 
countries, then action by Governments must be supplemented 
and made effective by cordial understandings between the 
producing interests which they represent. 


FREAKS OF FREEDOM 
By H. C. Luxe, C.M.G. 


T is only within comparatively recent times that the little 
countries which have preserved their independence from 
an earlier age into our own day have begun to assume 

the appearance of political curiosities, of territorial midgets. 
In the ancient hellenic world the independent city state was 
the normal framework of political life, the vast agglomerations 
of the empires of Persia and Rome the exception. In medizeval 
Italy the number of city republics and petty principalities far 
exceeded that of the larger entities such as the kingdom of 
Naples. The Hanse towns, now reduced to Liibeck, Hamburg 
and Bremen, but once much more numerous, are examples of 
the sovereign city states in northern Europe. The Holy 
Roman Empire—which, be it remembered, survived until 
1806—embraced no fewer than 173 secular and ecclesiastical 
monarchies, many of them little more extensive than a large 
country estate, and fifty-one free cities. ‘The component parts 
of that modern creation, the German Empire, were twenty- 
five sovereign and coin-issuing kingdoms, Grand Duchies, 
Duchies, Principalities and cities, including fourteen with 
areas under one thousand square miles, of which ten were 
under five hundred. And so far is the principle of small 
sovereign entities from being considered incompatible with 
the ideas of to-day that the Treaty of Versailles actually 
created two new specimens: the territory of Memel, which 
was detached from Germany by the treaty and placed under 
the control of the Conference of Ambassadors until, in 1923, 
it was transferred to Lithuania, and the Free City of Danzig, 
which seems likely to endure. 

It is really only where the miniature states are rendered 

conspicuous by geographical isolation, either by being set 
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in the territory of a larger country, as are Monaco and San 
Marino, or by being wedged between two greater neighbours, 
as are Liechtenstein and Andorra, that their smallness is brought 
into high relief and has caused some of the writers who have 
concerned themselves with their affairs to apply to them the 
description I have borrowed as the title of this article, that 
of “ Freaks of Freedom”. Whether in point of fact they are 
or are not freer than their larger neighbours is a matter of 
opinion which I do not propose to discuss. It is also a problem 
of metaphysics, since it must necessarily lead to the unprofit- 
able question: What is freedom? The thing that is note- 
worthy is the contrast in régime which they provide. Thus, 
Monaco is a monarchy surrounded by a republic, San Marino 
a republic in the middle of a monarchy. It is only since the 
Spanish revolution that Andorra has been bounded on both 
sides by sister-republics ; while Liechtenstein is not only 
a monarchy placed between two republics but is proud to 
proclaim herself the only ants monarchy in Central 
Europe. 

The oldest of these political curiosities, in fact, the oldest 
secular state in Europe, is the republic of San Marino, which 
is situated in Central Italy, on the Adriatic slope of the 
Apennines, and, surrounded on all sides by Italian territory, 
has been described not inaptly as ‘‘ a mole on the cheek of a 
fair lady”. ‘The republic is thirty-two square miles in extent 
and has a frontier line of twenty-four miles, with a population of 
some 13,000. Its little capital, also named San Marino, over- 
looks the great highway of nations which was once the Via 
Emilia from the summit of Monte Titano, that 

“ Alto Titano, ove lo stanco piede 
Raccolse libertade, e s’ebbe nome 
Dal suo Divin Marin ’”’. 
Ten miles to the north-east, on the coast, appears the ancient 
city of Rimini, to which the eye is carried by the stony river- 
bed of the Marecchia ; to the south lies the territory of the 
former Duchy of Urbino, which was wont to afford its powerful 
and benevolent protection to its little neighbour. ‘The republic 
of Monte Titano, surmounted by the three crags, each crowned 
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by its feathered tower, which are its heraldic achievements, 
was once one of the least of those many small yet vigorous 
independent states which, 
‘ Like rocks which fire lifts out of the flat deep, 

Arose in sacred Italy, 

Frowning o’er the tempestuous sea 

Of kings, and priests, and slaves, in tower-crowned majesty ”’. 
To-day it is their sole survivor, and its vitality cannot be 
explained more succinctly than in the words of the Frenchman 
who wrote: ‘‘ La République de St. Marin n’est ni redoutée, mt 
redoutable, telle est la cause de sa longue prosperité”’. Indeed, 
it is not only because the abrupt and rugged slopes of Monte 
Titano afford magnificent natural protection to the little state 
that it is alive to-day, but because the republic has always 
been too poor, too simple, too rustic, to attract the invader. 
It is one of the minor ironies of history that while the 
splendid signories of Venice, of Florence, of Genoa, of Siena 
and countless others, each with their traditions, their robust 
individualities, their schools of painting and architecture, 
should have merged their separate political entity into a 
greater whole, the only contemporary to retain it should be an 
obscure group of eight humble country parishes. 

The origin of the republic is ascribed to a Christian 
Dalmatian stonemason named Marinus who, leaving his native 
island of Arbe early in the fourth century to help in the re- 
building of Rimini which had been ordered by Diocletian, 
and involved in the Emperor’s persecution of the Christians, 
took refuge on Monte Titano, where he could hew his stone 
and practise his religion unmolested. A community soon 
grew up around the hermitage of Marinus, who had now 
become a deacon and was afterwards to become a saint, and 
grew by degrees into one of those small, free communes 
characteristic of medizval Italy. Although the independence 
of the little republic was not formally codified for some time, 
its motto, “ Libertas,” was evidently already its watchword, 
for among the archives of the republic is a document relating 
to an inquiry ordered into the affairs of Monte Titano in the 
thirteenth century by Pope Boniface VIII. The investigator 
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asked of the citizens what they meant by their “ liberty ”. 
He was answered thus: ‘‘ It means that we belong to ourselves, 
that we owe no homage to anyone amongst ourselves, but only 
to the Master of all things”. Throughout the ensuing cen- 
turies of turbulence and wars in the rest of Italy, San Marino 
pursued its humble, unprovocative way in peace, consolidating 
its sovereign status and prudently “ escaping notice”. In 
_ fact, the most serious attempt on its independence was made 
as recently as 1739, by Cardinal Alberoni, then the Papal 
Legate in the Romagna. Alberoni, who had once been the 
virtual dictator of Spain, which he had left after the failure 
of his plan to unite Sardinia and Sicily to the Spanish Crown, 
was apparently content to seek consolation for his discomfiture 
in the annexation of poor little San Marino to the Holy See. 
Once more he failed, causing Pope Benedict XIV, who re- 
affirmed the independence of the republic, to remark that 
Alberoni was like a glutton who, after a good dinner, would 
fain have some brown bread. 

Another critical moment came later, when Napoleon played 
havoc with the political and dynastic organization of the 
Peninsula. But here again San Marino was unique, for alone 
of the Italian States it was befriended by the conqueror, who 
declared that it should be preserved comme échantillon de 
vépublique, and behaved towards it, in the apt expression of 
Theodore Bent, “‘ like a capricious giant caressing a dwarf”’. 
He not only refrained from incorporating it in the Department 
of the Rubicon of his ephemeral kingdom of Italy ; he actually 
promised it a present of four cannon for the citadel. What if 
he forgot to send the guns? He gave it the inestimably 
greater gift of sparing its life. 

For a third time, before it entered into its present era of 
security, circumstances outside its control brought the republic 
into contact with events which might have endangered its 
existence but which, in accordance with its proverbial good 
fortune, did but enhance its reputation. 

At the end of November 1848, Pius IX, who had begun 
his reign as the idol of the Liberals and was to end it as the 
embodiment of reaction and the spirit of non possumus, having 
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refused to fight Austria and broken with the leaders of the 
Risorgimento, fled from Rome to Gaeta in the kingdom of 
Naples. His departure made possible the proclamation of the 
Roman Republic, whose defence against the troops sent by 
Napoleon III in aid of the exiled Pope was entrusted to 
Garibaldi. Despite the efforts of the infant republic the 
French entered Rome on July 2nd, 1849, while Garibaldi 
and his followers escaped to the north. His plan was to make 
for one of the Adriatic ports and there to embark his 1,500 
men for friendly Venice, then also a republic under Daniele 
Manin; but, before he could do so, he was held up by the 
troops of the Austrian Archduke Ernest outside the little town 
of Sant’ Angelo in Vado, a few miles to the west of Urbino. 
Two other Austrian armies were moving on him from the west 
and north respectively, and Garibaldi had to make the choice 
between surrender and of seeking refuge in the neutral territory 
of San Marino. Accordingly, he sent his quartermaster to 
the Captains Regent to announce his arrival and to request 
a safe passage and victuals for his troops, receiving the reluctant 
reply that if he passed through San Marino he would violate 
his principles by endangering the existence of a republic 
without doing himself any good. For the Sammarinesi could 
see with the naked eye from Monte Titano the Austrians 
surrounding their country on all sides. Nevertheless, they 
promised to place food for the Redshirts at the boundaries of 
the republic. But with Garibaldi it was a case of force majeure ; 
he had now no option but to enter the’ republic unin- 
vited and to throw himself on the mercy of its citizens. On 
the morning of July 31st, 1849, he arrived in the capital 
and was received by the Captains Regent and the Council. 
‘Captains Regent,” said the General ; “ my troops, pursued 
by superior numbers of Austrians, and exhausted by the 
privations they have endured among the mountains and pre- 
cipices, are no longer in a condition to fight; it therefore 
became necessary to cross your border to obtain bread and 
a few hours’ repose. They shall lay down their arms in your 
republic, where the Roman war for the independence of Italy 
now comes to an end. I come among you as a refugee ; 
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receive me as such.” As refugees, therefore, the Garibaldians 
_ were received in San Marino, whose Government agreed 
to mediate with the Austrians to secure their capitulation. 
Meanwhile, Garibaldi posted up on the walls of the Collegiate 
Church the last Order of the Day of the campaign. It ran 
as follows :— 


“ Republic of San Marino. 
‘“‘ Order of the Day, July 31, 1849, 2 p.m. 

‘« Soldiers,—We have reached the land of refuge, and we owe the best 
behaviour to our generous hosts, We, too, have earned the consideration 
due to persecuted misfortune. 

“From this moment forward I release my companions from all obliga- 
tion, and leave you free to return to private life. But remember that 
Italy must not continue in shame, and that it is better to die than to 
live as slaves of the foreigner. 

“‘ GARIBALDI”’, 


Into the negotiations between the Government of San 
Marino and the Archduke Ernest there is no space here to 
enter. Suffice it to say that the Archduke ultimately agreed 
that, subject to the confirmation by the Austrian Commander- 
in-Chief at Bologna, the Garibaldians were to surrender their 
arms to the Sammarinesi, who were to hand them over to the 
Austrians, whereupon the disarmed men were to be allowed 
to return unmolested to their homes with the exception of 
Garibaldi and his wife, who were to depart to America. But 
Garibaldi could not bring himself personally to accept these 
terms. While the Austrians were awaiting the reply of the 
Captains Regent, Garibaldi, with his wife Anita, who refused 
to leave him although she was all but exhausted by the priva- 
tions of the retreat and was to die a few weeks later, and about 
180 of his most trusted followers, escaped quietly to the little 
seaport of Cesenatico, leaving behind him the following 
laconic message : 


“‘ Citizens of the Republic, 
‘“‘ The conditions imposed on me by the Austrians are unacceptable, 


and therefore we cease to encumber your territory. 
“ GARIBALDI ”’, 


The Austrians were exasperated to find that Garibaldi 
had escaped from their clutches, and the Captain Regent, whom 
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the Sammarinesi hastily dispatched to the Archduke, had much 
difficulty to persuade the latter to acquit the republic of 
‘connivance. ‘ At length, however”, says Theodore Bent, in 
his book on San Marino, : 
‘the Austrian general was appeased, and nothing but polite messages 
passed between the Austrians and the Sammarinesi; the Archduke 
asking leave to remove his soldiers into more comfortable quarters, and 
the Sammarinesi inviting him to bring them all to the Borgo, whilst the 
Archduke himself was to be lodged in the house of the Conte Borghese 
in the Citta. Nothing loath to accept this hospitality, the Austrian 
general took this opportunity to rest his army for a few days, and made 
himself most agreeable to the inhabitants, receiving deputations, and 
inquiring into the constitutions of the republic, gracefully vouchsafing to 
admire everything he saw therein. Much, however, as they may person- 
ally have liked their guest, the Sammarinesi thought fit to offer up a 
Te Deum in their church on his departure, as a thanksgiving for their 
escape from so many dangers. . . . But this little episode in their history 
cost the republic no small sum of money ; their commissariat was drained 
again and again, and the inhabitants not unfrequently felt the pangs 
of hunger, having so many mouths to fill, as, of course, there was no one 
to repay them for their outlay ; but they were contented in their humble 
minds to have been instrumental in saving the life of one so dear to 
Italian freedom as Garibaldi ”’. 


The subsequent years of San Marino’s history have been 
happy and uneventful. In 1862.it entered into a treaty of 
commerce and alliance with United Italy, subsequently renewed, 
and in 1864 issued its first coin, a bronze soldo. Other bronze 
coins were struck on four subsequent occasions, and in 1898 
the republic issued its first silver coinage with pieces of a half 
lira, and one, two and five lire. More silver of the same design 
was issued in 1906, while at the end of 1931 there began the 
issue of a new silver coinage, which by treaty is legal tender in 
Italy and in the Vatican City. The republic has had it own 
postage stamps since 1877. 

I visited the republic nearly thirty years ago, when the 
only means of reaching it was in a humble carriage from Rimini. 
My companion and I had provided ourselves with an official 
introduction to the Captains Regent from the Minister of 
San Marino in Paris (there was none in London) and, although 
this precaution was probably unnecessary, since the Sam- 
marinesi welcome the interested stranger, it perhaps opened 
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_ official doors that might otherwise have been closed. The two 
Captains Regent were as kind and hospitable as they could be, 
while the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, who was also 
Postmaster-General, conducted us personally over the attrac- 
tive new Palazzo Pubblico, which is an admirable reproduction 
of the medizval Italian communal palace, and into the archives 
of the republic. He also showed us the seventeenth-century 
state dress of doublet and trunk hose which the Captains 
_ Regent wear at their installation. The Constitution of the 
republic is as interesting a survival as is the republic itself. 
The repository of sovereignty is the assembly originally con- 
sisting of the heads of families and called the Arringo, which has 
now been standardized into the “ Prince and Sovereign 
Council” (Consiglio Principe e Sovrano) of sixty members, 
twenty patricians, twenty townsmen and twenty countrymen. 
Elected bythe Sovereign Council is the Council of Twelve, which 
is in a sense like our House of Lords in that it has not only 
legislative but judicial functions. The State is represented 
by its two Captains Regent, jointly elected for a period of six 
months from among the Sovereign Council and only eligible 
for re-election after an interval of three years. One regent is 
chosen from among the patricians, one from either of the other 
classes, and on the double throne in the Sala del Consigho 
the noble Regent sits on the right, his plebeian colleague on 
the left. But by a pleasing touch the position is reversed in 
the Collegiate Church, where, in the sight of God, all men are 
equal. On this throne, on the Gospel side of the altar, it is 
the non-noble who sits on the right. 

We must not expect to find a long list of celebrities produced 
by this small community of peasants, but here and there a 
name stands out from amongst those of merely local worthies. 
One of the great military engineers of the sixteenth century 
was a certain Giambattista Belluzzi, a member of one of the 
most prominent families of the republic, who served Cosimo 
de’ Medici as State Engineer of Florence and actually travelled 
professionally as far afield as Scotland. The birthplace of the 
painter and architect Bramante is variously ascribed to the 
territory of the republic and to that of the adjoining duchy 
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of Urbino; and I recently lighted by accident, not in any of 
the fairly numerous histories of San Marino, upon a Sam- 
marinese Prince of the Church who. played a not inconspicuous 
part in Vatican affairs in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
This was Cardinal Gamberini, a creation of Leo XII. The 
Conclave which elected Leo’s successor, Pius VIII, was watched 
on behalf of Charles X of France by the great Chateaubriand, 
who once, incidentally, coined the happy epigram: Fe suss 
monarchiste en France, et républicain a St. Marin”. Simul- 
taneously with the secret notes on the Conclave supplied by 
Chateaubriand to his royal master, there reached the Quai 
d’Orsay certain other confidential sketches of the cardinals 
attending it, drawn up by a former secretary of Talleyrand 
named d’Hauterive, from which I translate some of the lines 
relating to his Eminence of San Marino: “ Cardinal Gamberini 
was born in the republic of San Marino, an imperceptible 
State which, on account of its smallness, has contrived to 
remain unnoticed by even the narrow politics of Italy. Cardinal 
Gamberini is, by reason of his learning, of the refinement of 
his language and manners and of his perfect courtesy, the 
most brilliant member of the Sacred College’. This paragon 
became joint Papal Secretary of State under Gregory XVI. 
Among the literary lights who have cast their beam on the 
little republic is George Sand, who wrote the preface to a 
book on San Marino brought out in 1865 by a certain Monsieur 
de Bougy. Comparing San Marino with its sister republic of 
Andorra she issues a warning to those who might expect to 


find them similar in every respect. ‘‘ The history of Andorra ”’, 
she says, 


its patriarchal ; that of San Marino, heroic. Andorra is a peaceful 
municipality solidly built ; San Marino, a fortress and a sort of church. 
For my part, I do not hesitate to give my entire preference to San Marino 
if only because, at all times of danger and strife, its rock has been the 
asylum of the exiled and the oppressed, while the good peasants of Andorra 


have been hospitable only to those whose presence brought them neither 
trouble nor danger.” 


Let us see to what extent her criticism is true by turning our 
attention to that relic of feudalism in the Pyrenees. 
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. The full designation of this State is ‘‘ the Republic of the 
_ Valleys of Andorra” ; and the favourite of several derivations 
of the name Andorra is that which connects it with the biblical 
En-dor. , This origin, if it be the true one, is bound up with 
the very beginnings of the republic. In 778 Charlemagne 
marched into Spain against the Moors, drove them towards 
the Ebro and returned into France through the Pass of Ronces- 
valles immortalized in the Song of Roland. Somewhat later, 
he sent his son Louis the Debonair, always known in Andorra 
as Louis the Pious, into Catalonia to remove once and for all 
the Moorish threat to Provence. One of the Moorish advanced 
strongholds was the Spanish town of Urgel, destined to play 
henceforth an outstanding part in the history of the republic ; 
and Louis determined to expel the Moors from Urgel and to 
restore the fugitive Christian population. Where now stands 
the little capital of the republic, Andorra la Vella, he utterly 
broke the Moors, who fled to the south, never again to enter 
the valley. The pious king knew his Old Testament history 
and his Scripture geography. Whether he saw in his triumph 
over the paynim a resemblance to the battle of Armageddon, 
where the true believers overthrew the hosts of heathendom, 
or whether it was that the wild valley in which he found himself 
suggested the witch’s cave, he called the place En-dor, now 
lengthened into Andorra. In the archives of the Cathedral 
of Urgel there is a charter, dated 819, which purports to grant 
the Imperial franchise to the valley after this victory. It is 
now undisputed that this document is a forgery of the eleventh 
or twelfth century, but there is no doubt that something was 
done, either by Charlemagne or by his son, by way of en- 
franchising this and neighbouring Pyrenean valleys. They 
created a sort of Pyrenean march in order that there might be 
a wall of Christians as well as of mountains between themselves 
and the Moors, and they therefore conferred upon the settlers 
whom they established therein the jus apusionis—in other words, 
some sort of squatter’s rights. Of these littler marcher states 
Andorra has long been the sole survivor. There exists, 
however, an authentic document of 843, whereby Louis’s son, 


Charles the Bold, nominated the Count of Urgel as overlord 
Z 
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of Andorra. The droit Carlovingien, the tribute due to the 
Emperor, was now to be paid to the Count of Urgel ; and he, 
for his part, undertook to protect the Andorrans against 
outside interference. 

Three causes have contributed to the preservation of 
Andorran independence: poverty, inaccessibility and the 
circumstance that the suzerainty originally exercised by the 
Count of Urgel alone had soon to be shared with another 
claimant and has continued to be thus divided tothe present 
day. It was the Bishop of Urgel who disputed the sole 
suzerainty with the Count. That the valleys of Andorra lay 
within the Bishop’s spiritual jurisdiction was unquestioned, 
but he now claimed that the Act of consecration of his cathedral, 
rebuilt in the first half of the ninth century, likewise made 
them a part of the cathedral’s actual endowments. For four 
centuries the dispute between the lay and the spiritual autho- 
rities was waged with great bitterness, and in the meantime the 
Counts of Foix had become, by marriage, the heirs of the Counts 
of Urgel. In 1278, through the mediation of the Bishop of 
Valencia, there was drawn up the “‘ Acte de Paréage ’’, which 
is the basis of the political and international status of Andorra 
at the present day. By this compromise the Bishop of Urgel 
admitted the rights of the Count of Foix to a part in the 
revenues and overlordship of Andorra and also admitted his 
right to be represented in the valleys by a deputy, still known 
as the “ viguier’’, from the Latin vicarius. It is apparent 
from the ‘‘ Acte ”’ that the Bishop already had a similar deputy 
of his own. Further, both Count and Bishop were to be 
represented in the valley by a “ bayle”’ (Low Latin bajulivus, 
English “ bailiff’), who were jointly to administer justice, 
while the two suzerains were to levy a tribute on the republic 
in alternate years. In 1589 Henry II of Foix, who was also 
Henry III of Navarre, became Henry IV of France, and from 
that date onwards the lay half of the suzerain rights over 
Andorra has been exercised by the Head of the French State, 
whether king, emperor or president. Andorra possesses only one 
work of art,a Corot presented to thelittle chapel of its government 
building by President Faure, with the following dedication : 
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“Given in the year 1895 by the President of the French Republic, 
co-prince of Andorra, in testimony of his sentiments of willing protection 
and friendship toward the population of the valley ” 


Félix Faure, with his proper appreciation of the value of wise 
ceremonial, which his critics denounced as regal proclivities, 
was an exception to the ordinary run of French presidents, 
whose tastes and mode of life have generally been far from 
suggesting the “co-prince’’ and feudal overlord. Yet these 
embodiments of a sober and anything but glittering bourgeoisie 
still very definitely retain the rights that have come to them by 
political descent from the Counts of Foix ; Monsieur Doumer 
is still the partner of the Bishop of Urgel in this oddly yoked 
team. And it is in the main just because of this division 
of suzerainty that Andorra is an independent entity to-day. 
In former centuries neither the Count nor the Bishop would 
allow his rival to dominate the valleys ; in modern times neither 
France nor Spain would tolerate the annexation of Andorra 
by the other. It has been well remarked that it is impossible 
to have two masters but not impossible to have two defenders. 
Had Andorra possessed one overlord only, it would inevitably 
have been absorbed by the protector. The possession of two 
has been not only a gain, it has been the cause of its survival. 

The Andorrans saw this point clearly enough during the 
French Revolution, one of the few periods in their long history 
when their neutrality, and hence their existence, was in serious 
jeopardy. ‘The regicide Government of 1793 refused to accept 
the Andorran tribute hitherto paid to the French Crown on 
the ground that such payments smacked of the hated feudal 
system. The Andorrans realized the danger to their indepen- 
dence latent in the removal of the French counter-weight to 
to the Spanish Bishop’s rights; and the world would have 
witnessed, had it been aware of the circumstance, the unusual 
if not unique spectacle of one country pleading to be allowed 
to pay tribute to another. It was not until 1806 that, by order 
of Napoleon, the relationship of the republic to the Head of 
the French State was restored. Inthe meantime the Andorrans 
had had to take a decision that can only be compared with that 
taken by Belgium in 1914. In 1794 Spain and revolutionary 
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France were at war and a French army was sent to capture — 
Urgel. The French commander, General Chabert, demanded — 
permission to take his troops through Andorra, only to meet 
with an uncompromising refusal. Not only did the Council 
of the Valley protest to Chabert himself as well as to Paris ; 
they mobilized—for the first time, it is believed, for about a 
thousand years—their entire army, composed of the head of 
every household and consisting of some five hundred rudely 
armed but determined men. The French General, although he 
did not doubt his ability to force his way through the republic, 
was also not unmindful of the inconvenience of having a valley- 
full of hostile mountaineers on his flank, and chose another route 
for his march on Urgel. 

The republic of Andorra lies about sixty miles from the 
Mediterranean end of the Pyrenees, and its 191 square miles of 
territory lie mostly on the Spanish side of the watershed, while 
its five thousand inhabitants are Catalans by race and Catalan in 
speech. Of the four miniature states of Europe it is the 
largest in area, the smallest in population. The Government is in 
the hands of a General Council of twenty-four members, elected 
for four years by the heads of families in each of the six parishes 
and presided over by the Syndic, who is a very important 
person. The function of the French and Episcopal viguiers 
is now to preside in the Criminal Court, that of the two bayles 
to act as judges in the Civil Court. There are two Courts of 
Appeal from the judgments of the viguiers and the bayles, 
namely, the Court of the Bishop of Urgel and a special court 
set up by the French Government at Perpignan to deal with 
cases from Andorra. Such appeals may be heard in Catalan. 
The tribute paid to each suzerain is now an annual one of 
g60 francs to France and 460 pesetas to the Bishop. The 
French President formerly delegated the actual exercise of his 
powers to a citizen of the Department of the Ariége, but since 
1884 his deputy has been, ex officio, the Prefect of the Depart- 
ment of the Pyrénées Orientales. 

If San Marino is poor and rustic in comparison with states 
such as Venice and Florence, it is a veritable Venice or Florence 
in comparison with Andorra. Andorra’s villages are built 
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_ of the roughest stone, there is no building that is not of extreme 
alpine primitiveness, and even the edifice in which its Govern- 
ment has its being—it is known as the ‘‘ House of the Valley ”— 
is a rough, featureless peasant house. It contains the Council 
Chamber, it contains a schoolroom, it contains a dining-room 
_and a dormitory for the Councillors when the Council is in 
session and, in the basement, a stable for their mules. In 
the Council Chamber is a solid wooden chest heavily bound 
with iron, in which are the archives of the republic; and 
it is characteristic of the suspicious temperament of the 
Andorran that the chest has six locks whose keys are in the 
charge of the senior Councillors of the six parishes and can 
only be opened in the presence of them all. There is nothing 
expansive about the Andorran. He is frugal, he is honest 
(for smuggling is the national sport of Andorra rather than a 
moral delinquency and a legal offence), and he is as passionately 
attached to the independence and neutrality of his valley as 
his dour and taciturn temperament will permit. So George 
Sand was both right and wrong about him. That he is not 
wanting in the highest degree of courage is proved by his 
action in 1794; that he lacks the chivalry displayed by the 
Sammarinesi in their dealings with Garibaldi is perhaps 
equally true. But no one can refuse their respect to a handful 
of five thousand people, who have maintained unchanged into 
this changing epoch a heritage acquired in the Dark Ages 


II 


Let us now pass from republics to monarchies and from 
the largest of the quartet to the smallest, namely, to the eight 
square miles of the Principality of Monaco, the most exiguous 
piece of territory, I should imagine, with the exception of the 
Vatican City, that has ever supported the burden of sovereignty. 

From the end of the thirteenth century the Genoese family 
of Grimaldi had been powerful on the Riviera, and by the middle 
of the fourteenth century Charles I Grimaldi had profited 
by the struggles between Guelphs and Ghibellines sufficiently 
to establish himself in the stronghold of Monaco. From that 
time onwards, despite occasional setbacks, the Grimaldis 
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became gradually more secure in their hold over their lordship ; 
and in 1489, Monaco’s independence of any suzerain is ad- — 
mitted by the Duke of Savoy in favour of Lambert Grimaldi ; 
in 1512 in favour of Lucien Grimaldi by the King of France, 
Lucien being the first Lord of Monaco to exercise the right 
of coinage. Finally, in 1619, Honoré II Grimaldi discontinues 
the use of his patronymic in official documents and formally 
assumes the princely title, being styled hereafter : ‘‘ Honoré II, 
Prince et Seigneur de Monaco”. His descendant, Louis II, 
the present Prince of Monaco, is thus the head of one of the 
oldest dynasties that still occupies a European throne. 

It must not be thought that the reigns of the Lords and 
Princes of Monaco have been uneventful during these six 
hundred odd years. Despite the smallness of their domain, they 
have been beset by many troubles—political, dynastic and even 
matrimonial. In the earlier centuries an object of the conflicting 
ambitions of Guelphs, Ghibellines and Genoese, then of France 
and Spain, and well into the nineteenth century of France and 
Sardinia, the Principality of Monaco has not been able, as 
have San Marino and Andorra, to “ escape notice’”’. She has 
often been in peril, and to her Princes’ motto : ‘‘ Deo juvante”’, 
might appropriately have added that of the City of Paris: 
“ Fluctuat nec mergitur”’. For this miniature monarchy must 
be to a remarkable extent what the French call viable ; and, 
although it was sucked into the vortex of the French Revolu- 
tion and became in 1793 a part of the French Department of 
the Alpes Maritimes, yet in 1814 Honoré IV, son of the 
deposed Prince Honoré III, was able to return to the in- 
heritance, tiny but tenacious, of his ancestors. A pleasant 
incident is remembered by the Monegasques in connection 
with this restoration. In the spring of 1815 the Hereditary 
Prince, afterwards Prince Regnant as Honoré V (his father, 
Honoré IV, was too ill personally to assume the reins of 
government) was on his way to take charge of the principality. 
He had served in the French army during the Napoleonic wars, 
had been Equerry to Napoleon and Grand Equerry to Josephine, 
had actually been created a Baron of the Empire and was 
therefore well known to the Imperial family. Shortly after 
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he left Cannes on the night of March rst, on his way to Monaco, 
his coach was suddenly stopped by a body of armed men, at 
the head of which Honoré recognized General Cambronne. 
He was asked to alight and to follow the General to an olive 
grove, where, sitting at a camp fire, was none other than the 


Emperor. It was the return from Elba. ‘‘ Well, Monaco ”’, 
said Napoleon ; “‘ where are you going?” “‘ I’m going home, 
to Monaco ”’, replied the Prince. “‘ And you, Sire?” “Iam 


going home too, to the Tuileries ’’, laughed Napoleon, adding, 
according to one version of the story, that, as he would have 
to take “ his cousin’s”” throne from him, he would keep his 
Equerry’s post open for him at Court. 

A reference to the Almanach de Gotha will show the Prince 
of Monaco to be the possessor of an astonishing number of 
titles. The well-known boast of the Habsburgs : 

Bella gerant alu, tu, felix Austria, nube 
might almost equally well be applied to the Grimaldis ; and, 
with the titles accruing from a succession of important 
marriages, there went the no less important estates from which, 
until the French Revolution, the Princes derived the greater 
part of their wealth. Among the peerages that were accumu- 
lated in this way by the Grimaldis is the Duchy Mazarin, and 
it is a peculiar coincidence that a Duc de Mazarin in the 
person of the late Prince of Monaco, Albert I, should have 
married a Duchesse de Richelieu. There is, however, another 
side of the picture. ‘Thus Louis I, Prince of Monaco, a godson 
of Louis XIV, was married to one of the most conspicuous 
ladies in Europe, the celebrated Charlotte de Gramont, but 
he can have derived little satisfaction from his alliance with this 
brilliant but flighty lady, who was to form the subject of one 
of the longest works of Dumas Pére. His son, Anthony I, 
married a Princess of Lorraine, but fared little better with her ; 
Anthony’s grandson, Honoré III, led a miserable existence 
with his wife, Marie Catherine de Brignole, although it was 
a love match and the bride was one of the richest heiresses 
of Genoa. The marriage, indeed, was nearly wrecked at the 
last moment on the shoals of etiquette. ‘The bride came from 
Genoa in a galley ; her mother insisted that the bridegroom 
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should proceed on board to fetch her; her groom refused, 
as a Sovereign, to advance farther than the landing stage. — 
Since neither party would give way the Genoese flotilla with- 
drew to Bordighera, and only returned two days later because 
the bride’s uncle had in the meantime devised a bridge of 
boats on which the young couple could meet half way. Marie 
Catherine was the heroine of one of the most enduring affections 
recorded in history—although its object was not her husband. 
Not long after her marriage she became the mistress of Louis 
Joseph, Prince of Condé, the anti-revolutionary general, and 
actually married him in 1808, when the liaison had already 
lasted for forty-eight years and she was seventy and he 
seventy-two. They were married in England, where they 
lived till her death in 1813. How different was the experience 
of the wife of Honoré IV, the Duchesse de Mazarin in her own 
right, who, after divorcing Honoré during the French 
Revolution, was subsequently re-married about half a dozen 
times, it being stated that four or five of her ex-husbands 
were finally alive at the same time. 

The circumstances which, in the eighteen-sixties, trans- 
formed “ a rock and an orangery ”’, as the domain of the Lords 
of Monaco had been called, into the pleasure-ground of Europe, 
are too well known to need recalling here. Less well known, 
and perhaps more interesting, are the contacts with England 
that run in a curiously persistent streak through Monaco’s long 
history. They begin in the Hundred Years War, when 
Charles I Grimaldi, commanding one of the fleets of Philip VI 
of France, raided Southampton in 1339, and are resumed seven 
years later, when the same Charles, on this occasion the leader 
of a corps of Genoese crossbowmen, was left for dead on the 
battlefield of Crécy. Charles’s son Rainer continued in the 
footsteps of his father and, after the rupture of the Treaty of 
Bretigni in 1369, fought for the French King Charles V against 
the English in the north of France, and was actually wrecked 
off the Isle of Wight in 1372. English affairs next became 
intertwined with those of Monaco during the Commonwealth, 
when the Duke of York, afterwards James II, thought of making 
the harbour of Monaco the base for a Royalist fleet to be 
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organized against Cromwell, and for this purpose entered into 
_ Negotiations with Honoré II. Of a different character were 
the English experiences of Honoré’s grandson and successor, 
Louis I. We have seen that this Prince lived on bad terms 
with his wife, Charlotte de Gramont, a state of affairs by no 
means due solely to the Princess. Louis embarked upon a 
spectacular love affair with the beautiful Hortense Mancini, 
Duchesse de Mazarin, the great Cardinal’s niece, whom it was 
at one time proposed to marry to Charles II. In 1677 Hortense 
was living in London on a pension of £4,000 a year from 
Charles, a power in English politics and the rival of Louise de 
Quérouailles, the “‘ Madam Carwell” of the popular parlance 
of the day. Louis followed his lady-love to England and 
became her acknowledged lover. Charles resented the 
Monegasque’s intrusion and withdrew the lady’s pension ; 
Louis, elated beyond measure at his triumph over so powerful 
a king and so successful a lover, paid it himself—until the lady 
cast him off for someone better. English intervention of 
another sort came after the Treaty of Utrecht, when Queen 
Anne and Louis XIV were the arbitrators in the matter of 
the claim of the Duke of Savoy against the Prince of Monaco, 
Antony I, to the suzerainty over Mentone and Roquebrune. 
In 1767 another Duke of York, Edward, brother of George III, 
fell suddenly ill while travelling by sea from Marseilles to 
Genoa and was taken ashore at Monaco, where he died eleven 
days later in the Prince’s palace. The room in the palace in 
which he died is still called the ‘‘ York Chamber’’. Honoré III 
had done all that was possible for his unexpected guest ; 
George III was duly grateful and sent him six fine horses for 
his stud, together with an invitation to visit the Court of 
St. James’s. The invitation was accepted and in 1768 Honoré 
went to England on an official visit of two months, being 
received in a manner which afforded him the utmost gratifica- 
tion. The Hundred Days, despite the Hereditary Prince’s 
early knowledge of Napoleon’s escape from Elba, led to the 
last foreign occupation of Monaco—to wit by British troops 
under a Colonel Burke, representing the Anglo-Sardinian 
army stationed at Nice and the interests of the Holy Alliance. 
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And the latest association of Great Britain with Monaco was 
the first marriage of the late Prince Albert I, the oceanographer, 
to the daughter of the eleventh Duke of Hamilton, of which 
marriage the present Prince is the only issue. There is thus 
a relationship between King George V and Prince Louis II, 
albeit a distant one; both are descended from Henry VII. 
Perhaps one more English contact may be mentioned, if a 
somewhat indirect one. Monaco’s name had already been 
borrowed for the purposes of political satire when Victorien 
Sardou staged his play “‘ Rabagas” in the Principality. 
Similarly, in 1874, there was published in London by 
Macmillans a book entitled The Fall of Prince Florestan of 
Monaco, by “‘ Himself”. This work seeks to describe the 
internal conflict of a man, of princely birth but of republican 
ideas, succeeding to a throne which purports to be that of 
Monaco. The book is, in point of fact, a political skit written 
by the late Sir Charles Dilke. 

The rulers of Monaco began, as we have seen, to strike 
coins in the reign of Lucien early in the sixteenth century, and 
under several of the subsequent princes there was a considerable 
output from the Monaco mint. But what a degringolade has 
there been in this respect in these hard post-war times. 
Prince Charles III and Prince Albert coined only gold—the 
latter, indeed, nothing smaller than a piece of one hundred 
francs (pre-war), whose intrinsic value was 4. Prince 
Louis II has struck nothing—hitherto, at all events—but 
humble francs and fifty-centimes pieces of billon. The 
postage stamps of the Principality, on the other hand, which 
began under Charles III in 1885, became annually more 
numerous and more magnificent. 

The Principality of Liechtenstein, which is bounded on the 
east by the Austrian province of Vorarlberg, on the west by the 
Rhine and the Swiss Canton of St.Gall,on the south by the Can- 
ton of Grisons, has an area of sixty-five square miles and a pop- 
ulation of about eleven thousand and is one of the rare examples 
a state that has adopted the name of its rulers. _Territorially 
it is composed. of two former fiefs of the Holy Roman Empire— 
the County of Vaduz and the Lordship of Schellenberg—the 
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former comprising, roughly speaking, the mountains and the 
southern section of the Rhine Valley, the latter the low-lying 
northern part of the Principality. In the twelfth century 
the property of the Counts of Montfort, these fiefs then passed 
in succession to the Barons of Brandis, the Counts of Sulz 
and the Counts of Hohenems, in whose possession they 
remained until James Hannibal III of Hohenems, yielding to 
the pressure of his creditors, sold Schellenberg in 1699 to 
Prince John Adam of Liechtenstein, the head of an Austrian 
noble family unconnected with the territory that was soon 
to bear his name. Thirteen years later John Adam realized 
the ambition of his House to become princes in fact as well 
as in title by means of the ownership of an immediate fief 
of the Roman Empire and reception into the Imperial College 
of Princes by purchasing Vaduz also from James Hannibal. 
Imperial confirmation was given to these proceedings in 1719, 
when the Emperor Charles VI raised Vaduz and Schellenberg 
into an hereditary State of the Holy Roman Empire, giving 
it the name of its new owners, the Principality of Liechtenstein. 

Throughout Liechtenstein there is ample evidence of the 
Principality’s sovereign status. In the parish church of 
Vaduz, the royal pew above the choir is surmounted by 
Liechtenstein’s complicated coat of arms in stone; the same 
coat of arms in mosaic adorns the facade of the Government 
building. Throughout the land the national colours of blue 
and red are to be seen beside the dynastic colours of red and 
white. -Motor-vehicles plying in the Principality bear on the 
number-plate a blue and red shield with the letters F.L. 
(Fiirstenthum Liechtenstein). Liechtenstein has its own 
postage stamps and shares the tendency of most small states 
to indulge in frequent changes of design, but with consistent 
zsthetic success. Its coins, which, while legal tender only 
within the Principality, are also current in Swiss frontier 
towns such as Sargans and Buchs, are among the handsomest 
coins of the twentieth century. ‘The present Prince, Francis I, 
who succeeded his brother John II in 1929, is the eleventh of 
his House to reign in Liechtenstein, and several of his prede- 
cessors have been men of distinction, even of fame, although 
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none of them visited his Principality until 1842. Outstanding 
among the earlier princes was Joseph Wenzel, one of Maria 
Theresa’s Field-Marshals in the Seven Years War ; Aloysius I 
was a noted patron of the arts ; John I, who reigned from 1805 
to 1836, was an Austrian Field-Marshal in the Napoleonic 
wars, and in 1809 succeeded Archduke Charles in the supreme 
command of the Imperial forces. The late Prince, John LI, 
had the remarkable experience of entering upon the 71st year 
of a minority-less reign—an event without parallel in the 
history of modern Europe—having ascended the throne of his 
miniature principality in 1858, when in his nineteenth year, 
and surviving until 1929. During his unprecedentedly long 
reign the Principality experienced some remarkable vicissitudes, 
-both in its own affairs and in those of its neighbours. At the 
time of Prince John’s accession as a Member of the Germanic 
Confederation, the Principality took part in an unsuccessful 
war against Prussia, saw the break-up of the Confederation, 
entered into economic union first with Austria, then with 
Switzerland, and witnessed the disappearance in this period 
of the five empires of continental Europe—the French, the 
Russian, the German, the Austrian and the Ottoman. The 
singular range of his reign was reflected in Prince John’s coinage. 
In 1862 he struck “‘ Vereinthalers” in common with the other 
members of the Germanic Confederation ; at the end of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth there 
appeared a handsome series of gold and silver coins in Austrian 
crown currency, bearing on the obverse the Prince’s effigy and 
on the reverse his arms encircled by the Collar of the Golden 
Fleece. At the end of his reign, after the disappearance of 
the Austrian Empire, the same prince issued coins of the same 
general design, with the difference that the Swiss franc took 
the place of the Austrian crown. That this tiny state should 
have weathered the storms that shattered powerful neighbours 
and should have remained, to the pride of its inhabitants, the 
sole surviving monarchy not only of German-speaking lands 
but of Central Europe, is due not wholly to its political in- 
significance ; it is due in no small measure to the devotion 
which the dynasty has been able to inspire in its inhabitants. 
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Liechtenstein is wholly Catholic in religion and is now 
wholly German-speaking ; but many Romansch place-names 
such as Valors, Garsella, Masescha, Lavena, Samina, Malbun, 
attest the Rheztian origin of its people. Ecclesiastically, 
indeed, it forms to the present day a part of the diocese of 
_ Chur (Curia Rhetorum). It is a happy little pastoral and 
agricultural country, producing fine cattle in its lovely alpine 
valleys and delicious wine-tables in its vineyards along the 
Rhine. In 1868; after the Austro-Prussian War, Liechtenstein 
abolished compulsory military service; and partly on this 
account, partly because of her favoured position in all other 
respects, taxation is light and the cost of living low. This 
circumstance explains why few Liechtensteiners emigrate ; it 
also explains why, since the Great War, a small but growing 
number of North German “ tax-dodgers ”’ has been finding 
its way to this beautiful and sheltered corner of Europe, not 
altogether to the joy of its inhabitants. Although there is no 
truth in the oft-repeated assertion that Liechtenstein is still in 
a state of war with Prussia (for Liechtenstein was a signatory 
to the Treaty of Prague), Prussian immigration meets with little 
sympathy from the Liechtensteiners, who, while they look back 
with kindly thoughts on the Austrian connection, have not yet 
developed a liking for the people against whom they fought 
their last campaign. ‘“‘ Liechtenstein for the Liechtensteiners ” 
is their prevailing sentiment ; and, although since 1920 a very 
few have begun to talk of the possible advantages of union 
with Switzerland, the idea has found no real support. 

With a rich soil and a good climate, relieved from inter- 
national anxieties, with a prosperous and contented population, 
with no industrial problems or large towns (Vaduz, the capital, 
has only about twelve hundred inhabitants), with wealthy and 
beneficent rulers who gladly place their private resources at the 
disposal of their people, the Principality of Liechtenstein is 
indeed an alpine Arcadia, a little oasis of peace and happiness 
in this disturbed modern world of ours. Itis not to be wondered 
at that the politics of the great majority of Liechtensteiners 
are summed up in the formula : “ bourgeois, Catholic, 
dynastic ”’. 


THE MODERN UNDERGRADUATE 
By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


F one took the evidence partially, first for this view and 
| then for that, one could prove that the modern under- 
graduate is essentially a new creature, or that the modern 
undergraduate, if stripped of the things of 1932, is what he 
was a hundred or more years ago. In some things the more 
he changes the more he remains the same. In other ways 
he has clearly developed beyond the limits of previous genera- 
tions. There would be ample evidence for both views. This 
is partly because there is now no such thing as a modern 
undergraduate, but many individual undergraduates within 
the genus—some small group readily matching the under- 
graduates of other centuries as revealed by recorded anecdote. 
We know our present undergraduates well, and know a large 
enough number of them to prove anything from one or other. 
And, of course, the past cannot be known so intimately. 
Most of it is lost, and what remains has the look of being 
representative, whereas in reality it might have been quite 
singular. But university men seem always to have been 
ready to remember their undergraduate days in writing, and 
from such a book as Lilian Quiller-Couch’s historical anthology 
one can reconstruct the earlier undergraduate with fair 
accuracy. Her book was published in the Oxford Historical 
Society’s Proceedings, and is probably quite well known. 
In consequence of this and of the broken-up nature of evidence 
drawn from many separate accounts, I will use evidence 
more out-of-the-way and more unified. The modern under- 
graduate shows up clearest when set against representative 
undergraduates of other centuries. 
In the eighteen-forties, Vincent. of Oxford published a 
small paper-bound pamphlet called Hints to Freshmen in the 
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University of Oxford. The book was deservedly popular, 
and there were at least two editions. The Hints were com- 
prehensive enough. Here is the general advice to the fresher 
preparing him for his first social contact with established 
undergraduates :— 

“Should you visit any resident friends, and meet other men in their 
rooms, first ascertain the prevailing tastes and habits of the party, and 
accommodate yourself as much as possible thereunto. If they be reading 
men, speak with quiet confidence of Longinus and of Lycophron, with 
a modest allusion to your intention of trying for the ‘Ireland.’ If they 
be boating men, you may mention accidentally that you have taken an 
oar in the Leander :—you must listen with avidity to the names, weights, 
and colours of every crew on the river: and must express your ardent 
affection for underdone beefsteaks and beer. Should you fall in with a 
set of effeminate Epicenes, who neither row, nor ride, nor read, season 
your conversation, if you stoop to propitiate, with allusions to ‘ my Club,’ 
* Almacks,’ ‘the Ballet,’ ‘Hoby,’ ‘ Nugee,’ and the like; bring up your 
words to half-minute time, and elongate their utterance, as though you 
were fatigued and exhausted by the effort. Should you be thrown among 
hunting-men—whom you will ultimately find the best fellows of the lot— 
let your remarks diverge to a fast thing which you saw in Leicestershire— 
attend earnestly to all that is said of ‘my Mare’s hocks,’ and ‘ your Horse’s 
knees’ . . . and you will be accounted as ‘not an unlikely fellow.’ ” 


Bacon himself could not have been more explicit in cir- 
cumspection : “‘ accommodate yourself . .. quiet confidence 

. . modest allusion . . . mention accidentally . . . listen with 
avidity ...” It all looked very helpful on paper. But 
after practising it up, like Cicero before the mirror, the 
Fresher must have found difficulty in gauging exactly and 
at a glance to which particular set a given undergraduate 
belonged. One false adjustment and he was lost. 

The Hints cannot have been of much worldly value to the 
Fresher. In one way they helped; in another misled. They 
showed him what to expect, and so made it easier for him 
to choose to which set he himself would belong. But in 
suggesting that he should be a chameleon, adapting himself 
to an environment that varied through a gamut of half a dozen 
distinct colours—in all this the Hints confused. Indeed, the 
rest of the book showed that there was no room in Oxford 
for the chameleon. Undergraduates belonged to their types 
completely. ‘There was no such thing as belonging to more 
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than one set. If you were a reading man, you were not a 
rowing man; if a peripatetic, you were not a hunting man. 
The groups were segregated like nuns. It was the same at 
Cambridge. If the Fresher went up expecting to live politely 
with all alike he would very soon discover himself mistaken. 
One had to choose one’s set in the University as one chose 
one’s career. 

The anonymous author—one might legitimately infer from 
the quotation above that he was himself a hunting man— 
proceeds to a fuller description of the types. I quote two 
examples, that ‘‘ of the Man who rows,” and that of the rudi- 
mentary esthete, “‘ the Peripatetic ”’ :— 


“We do not include in this our dissertation that inferior herd who skiff 
on the Cherwell, reading novels, and smoking weeds under its trees— 
who take an oar on the express condition that perspiration shall be strictly 
prohibited, and yet have too high a spirit to allow their energies to be 
crippled and circumscribed by pulling in time with their stroke—but we 
contemplate only those more worthy individuals who ‘ feather their oars 
with skill and dexterity,’ and who love the river like Nereids. . . . 

“He may be recognised by many signs. He is not fastidious in his 
dress ; and a stripling might conceal himself in a leg of his trowsers [séc]. 
He is, for the most part, ‘ Jack’ or ‘ Billy,’ whether so baptised or not. 
You will find in his room a pictorial representation of his College boat, 
which equally resembles any other boat whatever; and a promiscuous 
confusion of colours, commonly supposed to be Henley Regatta. He 
looks round at a wine-party to see if his ‘ Stroke ’ be present, and, descrying 
him not, ‘cannot see how a few glasses of wine and a plate or so of ice 
can possibly interfere with his training.’ He causes much anxiety to his 
maternal parent, lest he should injure himself by pulling. . . . 

“The Peripatetic’ is so called from no affection for or excellence 
in pedestrian pursuits, but because his constitution and courage render 
walking his sole and favourite exercise. He is good-looking, though 
effeminate in appearance; is generally a man of good connections and 
expectations ; but is vulgarly, though truly, said to be inadequately ‘ baked.’ 
The species is scarce; but in genial weather you may see a leash or so 
of them progressing up High Street, about four in the afternoon, and at the 
rate of one mile per hour. They will be ‘ got up’ with a lavish disregard 
to expense, and will contemplate their boots from time to time with most 
tender fondness. They bear with them the newest fashions in canes, the 
silver tops of which they diligently gnaw. They are redolent of perfume ; 
and, if they could be taught to run and jump, they would furnish a superior 
‘drag.’ Their forte is suposed [sic] to be lying in bed, which they practise 
extensively, having medical certificates forbidding Chapel. They have a 
dressing-case about the size of a plate-chest: and their morning gown 
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has a carpet pattern transplanted to velvet: malicious ‘scouts’ have 
hinted at stays, and valets dismissed have sworn to curl-papers. They 
rally each other on being ‘ fast men,’ which shows that they possess much 
imaginative power. They allude obscurely to certain excesses in the country 
of a dark (and fictitious) character. They rarely take a Degree, nor is it 
ascertained what becomes of them when they leave the University. There 
is an extravagant theory that they are converted into Peacocks.” 


‘¢ b 


These are ‘‘ characters” in the seventeenth century sense 
of the word, representative and bright pictures of humours. 
In the same way the characters of modern Oxford could be 
drawn. Many of the details could be taken over without 
change. There is still salt in the wit of this anonymous 
hunting man (the remark about the superior “ drag ” can be 
taken as final proof of his set). But if modern characters 
were drawn, there would need to be a difference not only in 
effect, but in the number of characters necessary. Whereas 
the characters of the eighteen-forties were as easy to differentiate 
‘and summarise as the colours in a rainbow, the characters of 
the nineteen-thirties would be found to mingle into one 
another. The modern spectrum would appear blurred and 
fragmentary. ‘The undergraduate of 1840 was much more 
hide-bound within his type than the undergraduate of to-day. 
This, I thought, was the defect in Mr. Terence Greenidge’s 
book of a year or two ago, Degenerate Oxford? Mr. Greenidge 
divided Oxford undergraduates into two main classes, zsthetes 
and athletes, and the division seemed too clean to be valid. 
Undoubtedly pure athletes and pure zsthetes do exist. But 
their proportion to the rest of the University is very small. 
They are extremes, small groups at the end of the long scale. 
Most undergraduates fall into groups variously mixing elements 
of both. It is possible to find a pure scholar, a pure zsthete, 
a man living purely for sport, but obviously such are abnormal 
in the freedom of Oxford and Cambridge as well as in the 
“world ”’. Five per cent. would cover both athletes and 
zsthetes. One could say that here is a modern trait, the 
mixing of what a hundred years ago would have remained 
unmixed, and the mixing of the elements fairly equally in 
most men. The great popularity of music in the Universities 
shows that the hunting and rowing men have added Music 
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to their Gymnastic. The mean which some undergraduates 
achieve between the opposite poles of mental and bodily — 
activity is recognisably golden. This type at its best is the 
Attic ideal. Most people, no doubt, have to be content to 
exist in the greyer shades on one side or the other. To meet 
a pure scholar is always a thrilling experience. Anyone can 
remember watching his own mind in the swift act of changing, 
of growing larger and more sensitive, while he listened to the 
talk of ascholar. The zsthete at his best, too, is a fine creature. 
He has stopped carrying new-fashioned sticks, let alone 
gnawing their silver tops. He is sincere and exquisitely alive. 
He is young enough for his body still to be the outward 
expression of his poet’s mind. And the pure athlete has always 
the breath-taking beauty of any fine animal. 

The innumerable intermingling units that have replaced the 
half dozen types of a century ago are both the cause and the 
result of a broadening in the University studies. The cur- 
riculum of a hundred years ago was made up of classics, 
mathematics, and theology. It was not to be wondered at, 
perhaps, that the hunting man found the countryside more 
attractive than the lecture room. Then came the University 
Commissions of 1858, 1877—and more recently, 1922. So 
that now there are all the Final Honours schools, the Triposes, 
out of which—since you cannot hunt every hour of the day 
and night—even a hunting man can select some study tolerably 
interesting. ‘Then there are degrees in music and laws, and 
after the Bachelor’s Degree the various Degrees in research. 

The unacademic interests of the undergraduate have de- 
veloped even more numerously. A hundred years ago there 
may have been single college societies here and there. But 
one cannot begin to imagine the look of hunting man, peri- 
patetic, or rowing man if confronted with the notice board 
of the modern college. Here are the headings of bills that 
had accumulated throughout the eight weeks of term on the 
notice board of an Oxford college—they do not, of course, 
represent the many notices of private societies and clubs 
which the mantelpieces of the college would have furnished 
in dozens: ‘‘ Settlements Week at Toynbee Hall”, “O.U. 
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Spanish Club”, “St. Columba’s . . . for Members of the 


_ University of Presbyterian Churches ”’, ‘‘ O.U. Jiu-Jitsu Club”, 


“O.U. Hockey Club”, “St. Barnabas’, ‘“‘O.U. Liberal 
Club ”, “ The Ruskin School of Drawing ”’, “‘ Oxford Home- 
Students’ Dramatic Society ”, ‘‘ O.U. Gramophone Society ”, 
“ Sitwell Society ”, “‘ Mansfield College Chapel ”, ‘‘ University 
Preachers”, “Headington Cinema”, ‘‘ Undergraduates’ 
Catholic Chaplaincy ”’, ‘‘ University College Musical Society ”’, 
“O.U. Ski Club ”, ‘‘ Oxford Union Society ”, ““O.U. Music 
Club and Union”’, ‘“‘O.U. French Club”, ‘O.U. Yacht 
Club’, “O.U. Fencing Club ”’, “‘ Pusey House ”’, ‘‘ Barnet 
House’’, “‘ St. Aldate’s”’, “‘O.U. Labour Club”, “O.U. 
Boy Scout Club”’, “O.U. Film Society ”’, ‘‘ Balliol College 
Musical Society’, ‘‘ Oxford Bach Choir’, and one 
hundred others. 

The undergraduate was developing into what is now his 
infinite variety as early as the nineties of last century. In 
A.D. Godley’s Aspects of Modern Oxford bya Mere Don, pub- 
lished in 1897—perhaps the most delightful book ever written 
about Oxford—one can see that things have changed since the 
time when, for example, Gladstone was an undergraduate. The 
growing variety is indicated in Godley’s reasons why men 
came up to the University. In his time, he writes :— 


“ only an insignificant minority . . . come up with the ostensible purpose 
of learning. Their reasons are as many as the colours of their portmanteaus. 
Brown has come up because he is in the sixth form at school, and was sent 
in for a scholarship by a head-master desiring an advertisement ; Jones, 
because it is thought by his friends that he might get into the ’Varsity 
eleven ; Robinson, because his father considers a University career to be 
a stepping-stone to the professions—which it fortunately is not as yet. 
Mr. Sangazur is going to St. Boniface because his father was there; and 
Mr. J. Sangazur Smith—well, probably because Ais father wasn’t. Al- 
together they are a motley crew, and it is not the least achievement of 
the University that she does somehow or other manage to impress a certain 
stamp on so many different kinds of metal.” 


But, when all is said, it is an age of monotony, Godley 
decides: ‘‘ Even the Freshman, that delightful creation of 
a bygone age, is not by any means what he was. He is still 
young, but no longer innocent . . . you cannot play practical 
jokes upon him any more.” ee 
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That phrase, “ you cannot play practical jokes upon him 
any more”, is important. The modern undergraduate by 
1897 was already beginning to call himself a “man”. His 
predecessor had been a boy. The undergraduate of 1850 
only seems to have differed from his sixteenth and seventeenth 
century predecessor by being four or five years older. Car- 
dinal Wolsey and Edmund Spenser, for instance, went up 
to the University at the age when, nowadays, they would 
have gone to a public school (both might be supposed to have 
won scholarships—otherwise they would have been too poor). 
Obviously the spirit and discipline of the colleges must have 
been those of a school. The undergraduate of the two cen- 
turies after their time was a schoolboy in age and in develop- 
ment. And the undergraduate of 1850 was a schoolboy of 
the same quality, the difference being that he was some years 
older. He looks a man in the characters of the Hints to 
Freshmen, but only at first sight. The details about Jack 
and Billy and the gnawing of cane-tops give him away. And 
see him when he is not sitting for his portrait. 

Cuthbert Bede, the author of The Adventures of Verdant 
Green, was not an Oxford man, but he is acknowledged to 
have got his facts right—not too common an excellence in an 
Oxford novelist. The undergraduates in his book are school- 
boys. Their slang proves that—the Hints, too, had their 
daubs of slang, apologised for, but there. Verdant, because 
of his spectacles, is nicknamed “‘ Giglamps ”. The oaths and 
wit of the undergraduates of Brazenface College have the 
endearing crudity of a schoolboy’s :— 
© “* And, so at length, greatly to Mr. Verdant Green’s sorrow, and ‘ regretted 
by all that knew him,’ Mr. Bouncer sounded his final octaves and went 
the complete unicorn for the last time in a College quad, and gave his last 
Wine (wherein he produced some ‘ very old port, my tea-cakes !—I’ve had 
it since last term !’), and then, as an undergraduate, bade his last farewell 
to Oxford, with the parting declaration that, though he had not taken 
his Degree, yet he had got through with great credit, for that he had left 
behind him a heap of unpaid bills.” 

And the business of the dogs: ‘“ ‘ Hallo, Giglamps !’ said 
the cheery voice of little Mr. Bouncer, as he looked one morning 
into Verdant’s rooms, followed by his two bull-terriers ; 
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‘why don’t you sport something in the dog line? . . . Ain’t 
_ you fond o’ dogs?’” Verdant admitted a fondness, but 
did not know where to keep dogs in Oxford. “‘ Oh, any- 
where!’ replied Mr. Bouncer confidently. ‘I keep these 
beggars in the little shop for coal, just outside the door.’ ” 
Verdant acquiesced, and bought ‘‘ Mop ” and kept her under 
the wine-bottles in his low cupboard—“ ‘ then there would 
be wine above and whine below,’ as Bouncer said, ‘ Videsne 
puer? D’ye twig, young ’un?’” The obvious rumpus 
follows. This keeping of pets is the mark of a nineteenth 
century schoolboy. In Charles Lamb’s Christ’s Hospital 
there is an exact parallel to ““ Mop” in the ass that was 
tethered on the leads. 

The practical jokes, too, were those of schoolboys. Indeed, 
so futile and ancient were the dons, that the larking of school- 
boys did not get its chance till schooldays and schoolmasters 
were over and the scope of the University attained. College 
and university discipline were those of dominies. Verdant, 
caught by a Proctor, is given an imposition. This was the 
contemporary punishment at Cambridge also, witness Mr. 
Teichman’s The Cambridge Undergraduate a Hundred Years 
Ago, where it is recorded that the penalty for missing Chapel 
was an imposition of one hundred lines of Homer or Vergil 
to be learnt by heart. The undergraduates at Oxford got 
outside help with their written lines. A book of records of 
the Barbers’ Company is still extant, and contains a list of 
lines written for which undergraduate and for what price. 
The authorities seem to have been wiser at Cambridge and 
entailed the inalienable drudgery of memorising. 

The practice of ragging and general schoolboyishness seems 
still to be popular at the Scottish Universities, and, from 
what one knows, in the hostels at modern Universities, where, 
for example, the bed-socks of a Fresher may be found hanging 
from the lamp of the common room. But it has gone from 
Oxford except perhaps from colleges like Keble, where a 
friend tells me he has heard nicknames. The ghost of it 
walks only on Bump Supper nights. When pausing in the 
discreet avenues of Oxford gardens, it is hard to realise that 
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Samuel Johnson omitted to see his tutor because he was | 
“ sliding in Christ Church Meadow ”’. ats 

In his peroration, Godley foretold a further change, this 
one more fundamental, perhaps. After paying his thanks to 
the gods that there still remained in Oxford the possibility 
of a few days of idle happiness, especially at the end of the 
summer term, he wrote :— 

‘Well, let the idle undergraduate make the most of his time now; it 
is not likely that he will be able to loaf in after-life. Nor (for the matter of 
that) will his successors be allowed to take their ease here in Oxford even in 
the summer, in those happy days when the University is to be turned into 
an industrial school, and a place for the education no longer of the English 
gentleman, but the British citizen. Will that day ever come ? The spirit 
of the age is determined that it shall. But perhaps the spirit of the place 
will be too much for it yet.” 

Godley’s fears have been partly realised, perhaps for better, 
perhaps for worse. The poor scholar is back again in Oxford 
and Cambridge. ‘The universities of the Middle Ages were 
open to the poor through benefactions. Then with the slow 
monopolising of the great public schools by the rich, the 
benefactions, the College scholarships, became equally their 
monopoly. This virtually excluded the poor scholar. If he 
went up at all, it was degradingly as a sizar—half scholar, half 
servant. By James I’s time the Universities were practically 
the preserves of the rich, and in the eighteenth century 
entirely so. Then in the nineteenth, elementary education 
began, and continued earnestly. And finally, as Mr. G. S. M. 
Ellis has said, “‘ the Education Act of 1918 shows that after 
years of experiment and perhaps of error, the nation accepts 
the position that no person shall be debarred from obtaining 
the type of education, including University education, by 
which it is proved he is able to profit ”’. 

The advent of the secondary-schoolman into the older 
Universities has altered them as completely as the House of 
Commons was altered by the influx of Labour M.P.’s. In 
1919 the Oxford Professor of Moral Philosophy could still 


write :— 


“Where a liberal education is concerned the student must be an amateur. 
He must not think of what his study ‘ will lead to.’ . . . He must treat 


leisure . 
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his study vee simply as a delightful and self-sufficient employment of 
But it seems that for many this ideal is impossible. Half 
_ the undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge come up with 
scholarships from their city, or county, or from the State. 
They know that after three or four years they will have to 
begin to earn their living. They can’t help thinking of Oxford 
and Cambridge as means to an end—and, of course, it is now 
_ the same with most of the other undergraduates from public 
schools. They have all to get as good a degree as possible, 
and even two degrees, each as good as possible so that they 
can cut out the maximum of competition when they come to 
send in their applications for scores of jobs. In Godley’s days 
the “race for honours” with all its Darwinian terrors was 
already changing Oxford. At first an ‘‘ Honours-man”’ was 
thought a certain future archbishop or prime minister. But 
by 1897 a first-class man was already glad to push into a 
private school “‘ where his tenure of office depended largely 
on the form he [showed] in bowling to the second eleven ”’. 
If these were the conditions then, they are infinitely more 
unpleasant now. The numbers at the Universities are higher 
now than ever. Competition is as keen in scholarship as in 
sport, and affects probably a larger number. Even Oxford 
and Cambridge men with good degrees fail to get jobs, and 
things are worse among graduates of the new Universities. 
The secondary-schoolman usually finds that he has no choice 
but to go back to his school as a master. If he proves himself 
to be the equal of the best scholars from the public schools, 
there are higher chances for him. He may get into the Home 
Civil Service. But, sometimes, not only is Oxford a means 
to an end, but it is a pleasant, even beautiful, means to an end 
of disillusion and bathos. Oxford has roused a hunger which 
it alone can satisfy. For some people it has to be forgotten 
before it can be remembered without a touch of bitterness. 
But in a world taut and racked with business this is the fate 
of almost anyone leaving the older Universities, since the ideal 
of a liberal education is scarcely possible literally for anyone 
now. 


TOMO* 


By G. K. BRADLEY 


Tomo—an African native—leaves the service of 
the Commissioner, whose personal boy he has been 
for ten years. With his wife he returns to his village. 
This simple narrative tells of his experiences there. 


While it is primarily fiction, the story raises one 
of the greatest problems that Imperial Adminis- 
trators have to face—the readjustment to native 
society of a native trained to European ways. 


V 


OM stood up and wiped his forehead with the back of his 
aff hand. He looked at the mound of earth he had just 
thrown up and bent down again to run the soil through 

his fingers. 

“It has no strength”, he muttered. 

He called to Saliya who was planting seed at the other end 
of the garden, and together they returned to the village through 
the swift darkening twilight. They were tired and did not 
talk, but, before he went to sleep, Tom had some business to 
transact. 

He walked across to Wandawanda’s hut. He found him 
alone, crouched over his fire. His greeting was not cordial. 

“You have come?” 

““T have come for money.” 

Wandawanda laughed. ‘“‘I have no money. You will wait.” 

“You have cattle in the kraal.” 

““T do not want to sell them.” 

“ No, but I will take two heifers instead of my money.” 

“ We pay more for cattle than when you were last at home.” 

Tom insisted on two beasts and Wandawanda refused to 
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pay more than one. The discussion continued far into the 
_ night and it seemed as though yet another journey to Kachamba 
must be made. Then Tom remembered something of which 
he had often heard his master speak. He placed a proposition 
before his debtor : 

“ I will take one cow and with her all the manure from inside 
the Rraal.” 

Wandawanda looked at him amazed. 

“Do men pay for dirt where you have been ? ” he asked. 
“T want the dirt to put upon my garden, and you shall 
carry it there.” 

“But why do you want me to waste my time like that ? 
Wait for the rest of the money; it will do you more good than 
a pile of dirt.” 

“IT am not a fool. That dirt will make my mealies grow. 
It will take you a month to carry it to the garden and it would 
cost me a pound to hire women for the work.” 

_ The discussion soon ended now. Wandawanda did not 
grasp the reason for his labour, but he did realise that he had 
never been offered work at a pound a month before. He 
agreed to begin the next morning and Tom went to his hut well 
pleased with the bargain he had struck. He would make more 
than a pound by selling his surplus mealies to the white men. 

He told Saliya all about it, but she shook her head and 
sighed. 

“Do not worry about the lightning when it is far away, 
for the wind may change’, she quoted. 

Tom grunted. Her habit of speaking in irrelevant proverbs 
was one of the few things about her that he did not like. 

Wandawanda told Langiwe all about it also. 

‘““ He is mad’’, he said. 

* He is a wizard”’, she replied, and left him wondering again 
whether this really was so. 

Langiwe did not think that this novel desire for manure was 
a manifestation of witchcraft any more than she had thought 
the former matter was a raising of the dead, but she felt sore 
because everyone seemed to have forgotten her own injury, 
and she was nursing her revenge. She was glad, however, 
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for her own reasons, that the usual two shillings had been 
forgotten. | 

Early next morning Wandawanda started carrying the 
manure, and Tom started to hoe it into his mealie mounds. 
As each mound was finished Saliya planted the seed. For a 
month they worked. 

When the last mound was finished the green was showing 
on the first, for a shower of rain had fallen. After that there 
was nothing to do until the grass and weeds should necessitate 
cultivation between the mounds. 

Tom spent his time shooting in the bush behind the village 
and talking to his friends. Every morning was cloudless and 


the parched lands quivered in the blistering heat so that men — 


took to sitting by the river to rest their eyes. The water was 
always blue and the reeds a refreshing green. At times, more- 
over, a breeze would drift upon the water. 

By two o’clock little white clouds in ever increasing numbers, 
with rounded tops and flattened undersides, would drift up 
from the east, and, an hour later, black rainclouds would 
climb over the horizon. By four o’clock it would be getting 
sultry and the black clouds, marching steadily on some wind 
of the upper air, would be showing the screen of rain they 
trailed behind them across the hills. It seemed to the anxiously 
watching eyes of those whose lives depended on it that the 
rain shunned the village of set purpose. Every day the clouds 
divided and one would say, “ It is raining at Manjua’s ”, and 
another, “‘ ‘They are lucky up the river.” 

Yet not every day, for once in the first week and twice in 
the second the screen came steadily on to drench the village 
and the mealie-gardens in a glistening shower. 

There is no more pleasant hour in the African year than that 
after an early shower, and nowhere else in the world does the 
awakening earth smell so pungent after rain. 

Thus three showers fell before the end of October and then, 
as ever, the clouds vanished for a spell, leaving the red earth 
and the young red leaves upon the trees to the mercy 
of the sun. No man who could help it left the darkness 
of his hut while the sun was still above the trees. Young 
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_ growth hardened but did not increase. The leaves on the 
_ trees changed colour, so that the hill-sides no longer glowed 
bronze against the steely sky, but assumed the inconsistent 
hue of verdigris. 

At last the rounded clouds with flattened undersides appeared 

again, and behind them marched the thunder-clouds, darker 
_ and more thickly piled than upon their first arrival. Rain fell 
_ at the end of November, heavy storms with forked lightning, 
and thunder that made men run to place charms outside their 
huts and dogs to cower under the beds within. 

The time of waiting was over. It rained nearly every evening 
and, during December, the sun was veiled before it reached 
its zenith. ‘The young corn grew and Tom’s grew faster 
than the rest. He was well pleased with his experiment 
and did not heed his father’s grumbling: ‘‘ What foolish- 
ness is this? The white men do this thing but my father 
never did. What is good for the white man is not good 
for the black”. Other people came to stare but no remarks 
were made. 

On January the fifth the sky did not cloud over. Tom and 
Saliya spent the day in their garden weeding between the 
_ plants. Tom’s mealies were five feet high and those in his 
father’s garden barely three. 

By the fifteenth men began to raise their eyes to the sky again. 
By the twentieth their eyes were frightened. There was talk of 
hunger round the evening fires. 

The lower leaves of the mealies were turning yellow and the 
corn-silk was showing on stems that were only half their proper 
height. 

Tom’s garden was suffering like the others and there was 
no sign of the drought breaking. 

As he returned disconsolate to the village he heard some 
women talking in a hut, and his attention was arrested by the 
sound of his own name. With a start he recognised Langiwe’s 
voice. He had almost forgotten her existence. 

“ Dirt from the kraal... what medicine... 
sank and he could hear no more. 

He wondered vaguely if there was trouble in the air. Saliya 
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Her voice 
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said that she had heard nothing and remarked that the baby — 
was off his food. . 

Three days later a summons came from Mpanga, and Tom 
became suddenly frightened. 

He found his father in consultation with the Elders of the 
village. Tom greeted the company and asked why they wished 
to see him. There was a marked reluctance to open the dis- 
cussion but finally Mpanga said : 

“The mealies are withering in the gardens and the old men ~ 
say that Leza is angry e? 

““No!” interrupted another greybeard angrily, “ It is not 
Leza, it is the spirits of our fathers.” 
‘“* Well, God or our fathers, it matters not. The rain has died 
in the hills where we see it falling every day, and will not return 

to the village again. We shall see hunger and die.” 

‘“* We shall see hunger, father, but what can I do? The 
white men have not taught me to bring the rain.” 

“Enough of your white men!” thundered the same old 
man, who was of a choleric disposition. “‘We have a doctor 
of our own who has failed. It is you, with your white men’s 
ways, that have brought this misfortune upon us.” 

“What have I done?” 

““T will tell you. Do you think the placing of cattle dung 
upon the gardens is something new for all of us? The Govern- 
ment have been telling us to put it there for years.” 

““ Wandawanda and the women had not heard of it.” 

“You have no eyes, my son”, put in Mpanga. ‘‘ Wanda- 
wanda has not heard of it because he has never been here when 
the Boma has come. He is always late with his tax and hiding 
in the bush. Women? Women have no ears for aught but 
foolishness.” 

“And then?” 

‘Why have we never done what the white men say is 
good ?” asked his father. 

‘“ Because you never do anything that your fathers have not 
done before you.” 

“ E-eh, that is why !_ Our stomachs might be full for a while 
but our fathers might be angry and make them emptier than 
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they were before. Look at the gardens now. Will our stomachs 
_ be full when three moons have died ? ” 

The old man sat back. 

Tom could say nothing. He knew the uselessness of 
argument. 

“ What shall I do ? ” he asked respectfully after a few minutes 
_ silence. . | 

No one had any suggestion to make. 

“ T have no wisdom from the white men to mend this matter.” 

“From the white men, no, but what of yourself ? ” insin- 
uated a cunning-eyed old man sitting at the back, whom Tom 
recognised, with sudden apprehension, as Langiwe’s father. 

Mpanga turned to him : 

“What words are these, Nyamayapansi? That case is 
settled.” 

“Indeed, indeed”, mumbled the offender, gathering his 
cloth about his knees in his embarrassment; ‘“‘I forgot. Yes, 
of course. I-I am old and do not remember things.” 

Tom was dismissed. There was nothing more to be said. 

No one had the courage to suggest any punishment, for 
Mpanga was his father, and an autocrat. 

Tom returned to Saliya more depressed than ever and 
completely puzzled. 

‘J have learned to think these things are foolish”, he com- 
plained to her; “but others will say it is I who am the fool.” 

“What of that?” She seemed absent-minded and was 
looking at the baby anxiously. 

“What of that? They will drive us from the village.” 

&e Yes 99 

“What can I say? Perhaps they are right.” 

¢ No 3) 

“‘ How do you know? Whisky is for the white man, but 
not for the black. Perhaps manure is the same.” 

Saliya did not answer. She took her husband’s hand and 
put his finger in the baby’s mouth. 

There was a tooth—the first, and it was on the upper 
aw. 

Now Tom understood why she was so absent-minded. 
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His cup was full. No baby would be allowed in the village who 
had cut a top tooth first. It would be lucky if it was not killed. 
The accepted custom was for an aunt to carry it into the bush 
on her back and there let it fall, and run away without looking 
behind her. 

“It is we who are bewitched!” moaned Tom. 

‘“‘We must go”’, said Saliya. 

“Where?” 

“To work again.” 

“‘ E-eh, to work again. I will think about it.” 

Tom did not have much time to think, for the very next day 
the blow fell. 

Saliya, with the baby on her back, was drawing water from 
the river, when the baby cried and his brand-new tooth was 
displayed to the horror-struck gaze of Langiwe, who was 
standing near at hand. She said nothing, but her natural 
horror giving place to malicious glee, she ran to tell her brother. 
How fortune favoured her ! 

Saliya left her pitcher at the river’s brink and ran to Tom. 
She saw him talking to a stranger in the village, a stranger 
dressed in a smart blue suit and yellow shoes. She knew him 
for a servant of the white men, but felt no kinship with him by 
reason of his hair, which was long and plastered back with 
cheap brilliantine, so that scarce a crinkle showed; and his 
manner, which was as unpleasant as his appearance. She went 
to their hut and waited. 

Tom returned morose and ruminative, and when she broke 
her news to him he merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“We will leave to-morrow”, he said. “‘ I knew we could not 
stay, and to-morrow is as good as any other day.” 

“Who is the stranger in the village ? ” 

“He is the capitao of a white man who has come to shoot 
hippo for their hides. He sleeps at Manakwe’s village.” 

“What did he want?” 

‘‘ He was looking for a man who can show his master where 
the hippo lie.” 

“Did you agree to go?” 

“Yes, maybe they will give me work.” 
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“They may not allow you to bring a woman with you.” 

““T will not go alone.” 

_ Tom was irritated and curt. He turned on his heel and 
disappeared among the huts. 

Tt was an hour’s walk to the white man’s camp and Tom did 
not enjoy it. His troubles weighed heavily upon him and the 

prospect of starting life again with a strange master was not 
pleasant. 

He found the white man sitting outside his tent and drinking 
though the sun was still well above the trees. The capitao 
introduced him in Kitchen-Kaffir : 

“This man from the village can show you the hippo.” He 
did not say Bwana. 

The white man turned upon him: 

_ “ Tell the filthy Kaffir to be ’ere at six o’clock, and if I don’t 
shoot four of the brutes by twelve, I’ll skin ’im!’’ He shouted 
-and was drunk. 

Tom understood English. 

“IT would like work, Bwana’’, he said and produced his 
reference book. 

““I-bloody-kona. You show us the hippo; that’s your job.” 

Tom began to think that work with this man was the last 
thing he wanted, but, not being quick to realise his own feelings, 
he tried again : 

“I good boy, Bwana, I 

* *Strewth |” roared the bearer of the white man’s burden. 
“Cheek, eh? I said NO—ikona. Futsak!” With the last, 
which among Tom’s people was a word reserved for dogs, a 
whisky bottle hurtled through the air. Tom fled. The white 
man called for another bottle and was soon cursing amiably 
the fate that made him have to deal with niggers. 

As Tom entered the village he was met by a piccanin running. 

“They want you, Tom.” Receiving no answer but a scowl, 
he ran away as fast as his little legs could carry him. Wizards, 
and especially cross ones, were best avoided. 

Outside Mpanga’s hut Tom found the entire village assem- 
bled. He asked his father roughly what the trouble was and 
-satdown. He was: too depressed and angry to pay much 
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attention to what was said, and he knew exactly what was going © 
to happen. 

There was much talk about and about, an impassioned 
speech from Wandawanda, a modest confirmation from 
Langiwe: calling up the dead, influencing the bones them- — 
selves by his wizardry, bringing famine to the village by his 
challenge to their ancestors and, last and worst of all, a devil- 
born child. | 

Even Langiwe’s improbable story of rape was believed. 
Ordinarily the people would have laughed at that, but now they 
gnashed their teeth. 

At last there was silence and Tom realised that he was 
expected to make his defence. Whatwas the good? He did 
not even stand up. iq 

“You lie. What shall I do ? ” he asked, almost indifferently. 


“* Prove that they lie, my son”, murmured Mpanga, himself — 


allied finally with the accusers. : 

Murmurs arose at the back ; and Tom could see them trying 
to push Wandawanda forward. Finally they forced him to his 
feet. 

“Tf he is not guilty of these sorceries against the village’’, 
he suggested, “‘ let it be proved after the custom of our fathers. 
Let us go to the bush to-morrow and dig a mwabvi root. We 
will boil the water here and in the evening let the brew be 
cooked for drinking with the dawn. If he is an innocent man 
the spirits will surely make him vomit; if not, why—he will 
die.” 

This speech was greeted with approval by some of the 
older people, but it was obvious that the younger men were 
afraid of the consequences of such drastic measures. Most of 
them thought the whole business foolish but were too few in 
numbers to dare to flout the Elders. Finally one of them stood 
up: 

““Mpanga, our father”, he began, “let us beware of the 
Government in this affair. We want no killing done. Let 
Tomo undergo the other test our fathers used. Let him dip 
his hands in boiling water. If he is guilty his hands will 
blister and we can drive him out. We have travelled and have 
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seen the prison at Broken Hill where men who have killed are 

_ hung by the white men. Let us be careful therefore.” 
_ The meeting was instantly divided. Some shouted for the 
_ mwabvi test and some for the ordeal of boiling water. Every 
man began to argue with his neighbour. Mpanga alone sat 
silent upon his stool, his cunning old brain bemused by the 
_ heaviness of his heart and barely able to grapple with the 
_ problem of finding a middle way to suit both parties, and at 
the same time to save his son’s life. 

After many minutes he suddenly raised his hand for 
silence : 

“My children, I have heard your words. It seems to me 
that my son is not a wizard’’—an angry murmur rose among 
the crowd. ‘‘ Wait! ” roared the old man, “‘ I have not finished. 
I say he is not a wizard. He is merely a foolish boy who thinks 
himself a white man. He has not the sense to see that he is 
as black as I and that by aping the white man he is doing ill 
to all his people. Maybe to-night has shown him the wicked- 
ness of what he has been doing to us. How say you, Tom?” 

Tom did not answer for a moment. Then, above the rising 
tumult of the angry crowd, he shouted : 

“ My father is right. I came back to our village thinking in 
my heart to forget the ways of the white man, and to live as 
you old ones live. Did I not bring presents and pay honour to 
Saliya’s mother ? Did I not spear a hippo? Only when the 
time for garden work arrived did I seek to make my mealies 
grow as I have seen them grow on the white man’s land. To- 
night, my brothers, you have shown me how I have made the 
spirits angry. When last you summoned me I began to see, 
but now I know. Believe me, you old ones, I have learned and 
I will offend no more.” 

But the Elders rose and railed upon him as one man, furious 
and disbelieving. Wizard or mere ape of the white man, 
Tom was a danger to the village. As for repentance—tcha | 
_ He was cunning enough to show that. Proof! Proof! Let 
him prove that he would change his heart, if he could. In 
any case the child must die. 

Then Mpanga played his trump card : 
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“ Proof? E-eh, you must have proof. Listen well, my — 
people. If Tom be indeed my son he has not lied to you. If — 
he is a Mukaonde he will obey and show the spirits how un- | 
wittingly he erred. He will take this devil-born child of his — 


to one who will leave it in the bush.” 

There was a shout of applause. 

Once more Tom sat silent, fingering the collar of his shirt. 
Suddenly he leaped to his feet with blazing eyes : 

“My child? I kill my child? Fools! Dogs! You almost 
persuaded me! Leave your mwabvi in the forest for I would 
surely die of it. Do not put your water on the fire, for my hands 


would surely blister. I know the foolishness of these things 
and that your minds are as the mud on the walls of your huts. 
You think a child must die because of a single tooth! Whatis 
strange to you is wizardry. What is wisdom you think impiety. _ 


I am black but I am not a bullock to wallow for ever in mud ~ 


like you. I go to-morrow early and my child goes with me.” 
He turned to Wandawanda. ‘“‘'This case is yours, my friend, 
but fear not; I will not complain to Kachamba again. I 


pity you, for how should you, who still sit opposite a — 
tree, know aught of the jealousy of women. Father, I say — 
good-bye to you now, before these people, for you are one of — 


them.” 

Unable to speak any more, he left them, and when he had 
disappeared into the rapidly falling darkness his accusers 
scattered in silence to their huts. 

That night Tom lay on his bed cursing all savages but 
vowing that he would never work for a white man of the sort 
he had met that day. Supposing he took Saliya to another 
village and settled down there to live very quietly and in accord- 
ance with all the customs of the tribe? So they might find 
rest. Yet, might not the urge to profit by his knowledge prove 
too strong for him, and matters become even worse among 
strangers than they were among his friends and relations here ? 
Saliya seemed as undecided as himself. They had so long 
looked forward to retiring to the village and living there to 
grow old in'prosperity and ease. | They were both so tired, and 
whichever road they took there was only darkness to be seen. 
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VI 


In the early dawn, before anyone was awake, Tom left the 
village, carrying his yellow box upon his head, followed by 
Saliya with the baby on her back. 

The path by which they had so gloriously returned a few 
months before, ran past the village a hundred yards up-river. 
_ It was one of those native high-roads, by-products of civilisation, 
that intersect Central Africa from end to end. To the west 
it led through hundreds of miles of forest and swamp to the 
dark recesses of Portuguese West Africa. To the east it led to 
the railway line and the Katanga copper mines. In years gone 
by savages from the west had come this way seeking experience 
of the white men and the money they paid for labour. Having 
acquired both these doubtful benefits, the first adventurers 
returned and the stream of travellers began to grow. 

Now, even at this early hour, two strings of figures were 
passing each other in the hollow where the village path joined 
the high-road: four men going east, clad in loincloths, old 
and tattered, with spears on their shoulders from which dangled 
bundles of unshelled mealie-cobs, and three men going west 
with women following behind, the men in shirts and shorts, 
the women in bright dresses with kerchiefs round their heads, 
and men and women alike carrying unwieldy loads wrapped 
for safety in sacking and coloured cloth. The sacking was 
stencilled freely with ““ DIAMOND CEMENT.” 

When Tom saw these people passing in front of him, he had 
stopped to leave them passage. Now, as the eastern sky grew 
pale, and the last faint stars dwindled in the west, he lifted his 
burden once again and they started up the hill. 


THE END. 


THE RETURN 
By Tuomas KELLY 


HE misty dusk was deepening into dark when Thady 
Mullaley hurried across the fields to the house of his 
nearest neighbour. In his mind there was more than 

doubt as to the mentality of his twin brother. 

“‘Tt’s me opinion ”’, he gasped to Brian O’Dee, “ that me 
brother Felim has gone a bit wrong in the head.” 

“Yerra, don’t be talking foolish !”’ Brian said gravely. 

“‘ But I tell you there’s signs of quareness on him.” 

“ Aren’t we all more or less slanted in the upper storey, 
only we don’t show it or know it ?” Brian commented. 

“Ah, but our Felim has took to talking to himself. He 
does be stepping backwards and forth, the way he’d make 
believe there was the second person in it.” 

““ Maybe there’s the sudden knowledge come to him that 
he spoke too often to people with less sense than himself ? ” 

“But he does it too sarious”’, Thady remarked. ‘ And 
tis me belief that reading too many of them ould books has 
turned his head. He’s always at them.” 

“* But isn’t it great sense and wisdom he’d get from books ? ” 
Thady questioned. ‘‘I don’t read them myself, but I heard 
that.” 

“T'was yourself that said one time he was an ould woman 
of a man, the way he’s cooked and washed for the pair of us 
all those years.” 

‘He surely was the aiqual of a woman about the house ”, 
Brian admitted. 

“Too much of the house he had”, Thady vowed, “ and 
signs on him now! Never was he the one to be giving me 
a hand with the digging or the drilling for the little crop. 
Never to help with the sowing or the reaping. Always the 
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_ ould book near his elbow, and he stretching the eyesight 

to follow the words. He was never one to mix or meddle 
_ with the neighbours. That’s why he’s gone too much into 
himself, or the brain of him, maybe, to be getting too 
muddled...” 

“Oh, sure that’s often the way with the quiet sort. There’s 
no share of harm in it at all. It’s only to a well-learned man 
the like would happen. Sure you’re not afraid of him? ” 

—  “YTt’s not of meself I’m thinking at all. It’s what I often 
heard, that once a man gets the little screw loose, ’twill keep 
on getting looser and looser . . .” 

Day after day Thady noticed that Felim was becoming 
more peculiar. Worst sign of all, he began to wander round 
the roads by himself. It was on one of these aimless journeys 
that he was accosted by a young policeman. 

“And who might you be now?” the man in uniform 
questioned. 

“I might be the King of America’’, Felim answered. 
“But I’m not. And you should know that ’tis the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland that’s standing before you.” 

“Do you tell me that now ? ” the policeman said, scratching 
_ his head. 

“Have you not noticed’, Felim went on, “the great stir 
is in the air this day, and the great shoal of blackbirds that 
is drifting to the East ?” 

“Ij have not, then!” the policeman said, fixing his eye 
closely on Felim. “I can only see a swarm of midges that’s 
the divil’s own warrant for tickling your nose. I think you 
should be going home, if you have any home to go to.” 

“How dare you talk like that to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland!” Felim made a threatening movement towards the 
policeman with an old stick he was waving around him. “I 
walk me own country as I plase.”’ 

‘““Now, my dacent man”’, the policeman pleaded, “ don’t 
take me up short like that. I only said what I said because 
it’s my duty to do whatever the Lord-Lieutenant orders. It’s 
your bodyguard I want to be, and to guide you safely home 
to your castle.” 
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“Well, maybe you know your business now”, Felim 
admitted. ‘‘ You go first, down that lane! ” 


The neighbours soon knew that a policeman had brought ~ 


Felim Mullaley home. They foresaw what would happen. 


“Poor Felim, the crathure ”, they told one another, “ will — 


be a certified madman before the night falls. It’s to the big 
house outside the town they’ll be taking him, and never its 
walls he’ll lave once he’s clapped inside.” 

But, for Thady’s ears, they tempered the tale. 

“Sure it’s the grandest thing all out that could happen 
to him”, they explained. ‘“‘ Belike they’ll bring him to the 
fine hospital for such as is too learned and too gentle for a 
place like this. Well cared for and seen to, he’ll be. Nurses 


and maids to wait on him, and all the nourishment and comfort 


you could think of. ”’Tis a happy man he’ll be from that day, 
and never a worry on him about the rent or the roof over him.” 
It was late in the evening when the car came to remove 
Felim. On it there sat two policemen and two men who 
looked very dignified as they questioned poor Felim. The 
frightened Thady tried in vain to battle against them all. 
“Let you lave your hands off him!” he yelled. “‘ He’s 
no more cracked than the child unborn. A simple man that 
wouldn’t hurt a fly! It’s yourself must be mad, to come 
with all this show of disgrace to the house of a dacent pair 
of ould men that never had harm or badness in their minds...” 
Felim was very interested in the proceedings. He watched 
the man who was busy writing at the kitchen table, repeating, 
“Take that down now, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland!” Like 
a child playing some game of make-believe, he allowed himself 
to be led to the car, a policeman sitting on each side of him. 
And never once did he look at Thady as the car moved away. 
For many days Thady bemoaned his loneliness. He fared 
badly, cooking and tending for himself. But the neighbouring 
women took pity on him for a while. They came in turn to 
see to the more pressing domestic tasks, while Thady sat 
complaining of his misfortune. 
“A great shame entirely it is,’ he would wail. “ Taking 
away poor Felim that could bake a cake nearly as good as a 
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woman! It’s the ruin all out will fall on me little crop if I 


_ have to be coming in from the field to wash up a cup for me 


tay, or even try to wash the shirt itself for me back. And that 


_ crathure of a man as simple in his doings as the infant wouldn’t 


be able to walk.” 

As the days lengthened to weeks, the women of the village 
began to drop their journeyings to Thady’s cottage. As well 
as he could he tended the house and the farm. He was almost 
beginning to forget Felim, when somebody suggested that it 
was time he should find out how the brother was getting on. 

. “ Bedam but, you’re right!’ Thady admitted. ‘I should 


‘go to see him right enough. I'll do it surely the minit I 


get someone going into the town who'll give me a lift to the 
big house.” 

Brian O’Dee brought Thady in his cart to the gates of the 
Mental Home. Thady went in, and obeyed the beckoning 
finger of a fat man who sat behind a big book in a little office. 

‘“What’s your business here?” the fat man in the blue 
uniform asked him. 

“It’s a brother of me own that ye have within here with 
ye’, Thady explained. 

“To be sure it is ’’, the fat man said, nodding his head. 

“‘ I came to see how he’s doing.” 

“ He’s doing the grandest ever you saw. Indeed, he could 
hardly be doing betther. We're looking after him well.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt ye!” Thady said gratefully. “‘ It’s 
terrible thankful I am to ye all.” 

** He’s one of the best and quietest patients we have’, 
the official continued. 

“Do you tell me that, now? I was afraid he might get 
a trifle troublesome with ye, though he was always a quiet 
man.” 

“‘ He gave us less trouble than any other one we ever had 
in here. You wouldn’t be wanting to see him now?” 

“‘ T would not, then”’, Thady answered, “ if you don’t mind ; 
I’d be kind of scared of going into the place. And maybe, 
afther all the trouble, he wouldn’t recognition me at all.” 

‘It’s the wisest thing you not to go near him”’, the fat 
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man agreed. “ But I’Il tell him you called, and that I told ‘3 


you how grand he was doing.” 
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“Well, ’tis you’ll be the dacent man if you’ll do that for 3 


me”, Thady finished, as he turned to leave. “I'll be obliged 
to you, out and out.” 

“‘T'l] do it and welcome ’”’, the man behind the big book 
called after Thady. Then he cocked his head on one side 
and said to himself: ‘‘ I wonder now who that poor fellow 
is? I don’t suppose he has a brother in here at all. There’s 
quare people outside that gate as well as inside it.” 

Thady was troubled as he walked the half-mile into the 
town. He reproached himself with his want of courage in 


not going in to see Felim. But he would pretend to Brian — 


O’Dee and the rest of the Lisnacullen folk that he had seen 
him. ‘I’m a coward ”’, he told himself as he dallied round 
the shops so that Brian might not think he had been too quick. 
‘“‘ I was afraid I’d see the blank stare in Felim’s eyes, or that 
I’d see him raving wild with the stick of him waving the 
likes of an admiral’s sword. Or maybe me great fear was 
that he’d ask me to take him away from that place. Aye, I 
couldn’t bear it if he asked me that . . .” 

Then he rehearsed the story he would tell the neighbours. 
When Brian O’Dee asked how poor Felim was, he was 
ready for him. 

“He looks betther than I or you ever saw him looking ”, 
he replied. ‘ He’s as clear and bright as the best day ever 
he was. ‘To talk to him you’d say he was as sensible and as 
sane as yourself.” eae 
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‘ Belike they’ll soon be letting him out so ”’, Brian com- 


mented. 

“Oh, he had no talk of coming out at all. He’s forgot 
all about that, you know. And them in charge wouldn’t 
think of letting him out. He might get the little turn agin 
any minit. He’s as content where he is as the flowers of 
May.” 

For days afterwards the men and women of the village 
were coming to Thady to hear the news of his brother. So 
he told them much the same tale as he told Brian O’Dee, 
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_ being very careful to stress Felim’s dislike of returning home. 
But the sense of his deception began to weigh heavily on his 
mind. What if the man at the big gate had pretended that 
Felim was really better than he actually was? Maybe poor 
Felim was in the padded cell! At night, especially; Thady’s 
thoughts tormented him. He would picture Felim roving 
round the grounds of the Mental Home, his grey hair unkempt, 
his eyes staring into vacancy, his arms waving wildly while 
he chattered nonsense to himself. One evening he could 
stand the remorse no more. He went over the fields to Brian 
O’Dee. 

“It’s sort of seen to me, Brian”, he explained, ‘“ that 
Felim isn’t doing so well. Would you lend me your ass-cart 
to go into the town to-morrow ? ” 

“TIl lend it and welcome’”’, Brian answered. ‘‘ Maybe 
it’s how you’re not feeling so well yourself aither ? ” 

“Y’m kind of lonely in meself, Brian. If you wouldn’t 
mind, I’d like to stay here to-night. It’s lonesome, and a 
man to be by himself with the long night falling.” 

On the day following, Thady showed no great anxiety to 
start on his nine-mile journey to the town. But when Brian 
brought the harnessed donkey to the door, he was willing 
enough to leave. 

** You'll be back by tay-time ?”’ Brian queried as he started. 

‘Tl be back long before that ”’, said Thady. 

But night had fallen when Brian O’Dee heard the rumble 
of his donkey-cart up the lane to Thady Mullaley’s house. 

“Isn’t that a quare turn for Thady to do? ”’ he commented 
to his wife. “‘ To be taking the donkey to his own place 
instead of laving him with me? ”’ 

“‘ Maybe it’s troubled the poor man is ’’, Thady’s wife said. 
“You slip over yourself and hear the news. Maybe the 
poor brother is bad entirely.” 

Brian found his donkey tethered to the cottage door. The 
house was in darkness except for a gleam from the new fire 
of peat which the old man was kindling as he knelt by the 


kitchen hearth. 
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“God save all here!” Brian called, groping his way over 
the threshold. 

‘God save yourself, whoever you are!” 

Brian O’Dee scurried back to the kitchen door. 

“In the name of all the saints, whoever are you at all?” 
he asked hoarsely. ‘‘ Don’t say you’re Felim, and you a 
certified madman !”’ 

“Tis meself, surely ’’, the old man answered. “ But you 
need have no fear of me at all, Brian O’Dee.” 

‘“But—Thady ? Where’s Thady? Don’t say anything 
happened to him ?”’ 

““ He’s inside in the big house.” 

“What! In the madhouse ? ” 

‘* Some calls it that, surely.” 

‘Glory be to God! But what’s gone wrong at all?” 

‘His own doing, his own doing ”’, Felim repeated. “ He 
came in this day to see meself, and he found me out in the 
wide field and I sitting in the sun on a bench. We sat talking 
for a great while about the things of the parish and the things 
of the world, and he talking as sound as you might yourself. 
Up and down, past and forth, near us was walking men in 
every stage of madness, talking and gibbering to them- 
selves till they’d nearly drive you cracked to be listening to 
them.” 

“And is it not cracked you are at all yourself?” Brian 
asked. 

“Poor Thady sat there telling me how everything was, 
even to saying that all me books was just as I left them ”’, 
Felim continued. “ Then all of a sudden he stood up and 
began walking back and forth like the other men was in it. 
I could see the strange glint in his eyes, the quare twist on 
the face of him. ‘ Go back and read your books ’, ses he to 
me, ‘for it’s here is my place now. The books went to your 
head, but it’s the dark nights in the lonely house that’s gone 
to mine.’ I tried to talk sense to him, but ’twas no good. 

“Go back and cook and wash for yourself’, ses he. So then 
I took him across to the big house, and up to the room where 
I slept. I coaxed him a bit, and at last we changed clothes. 
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I saw *twould be best to lave him there, and meself to come 
back here.” | 

“ And is it the truth you’re telling me ? ” Brian asked. 

“Tm telling you what happened this day. But the warder 
at the big gate near spoiled it all. Poor Thady forgot to tell 
me that he’d come in an ass-cart. I was just outside the gate 
without a hindrance, for the pair of us is much of a size and 
I with Thady’s cast of fathures, when I heard a great shout 
from the lad in the gate office.” 

“So he recognitioned you ? ” Brian suggested. 

“He did not, then. ‘Are you going away without your 
ass and cart?’ ses he. ‘What ass and cart?’ ses I. Then 
he pointed to the little ass which was tied to the big gate.” 

“Me own ass, is it?” 

_“ The ass that poor Thady had tied there. So I turned back 
and sat into the cart and drove away here. ‘ You’re a funny 
man ’, the lad in the office shouts afther me, ‘ to forget your 
own ass and cart. Be rights, I’m thinking, ’tis you we should 
have inside here, instead of your brother.’ But wasn’t it 
himself was the funny man, Brian O’Dee, not to know that 
it was the truth he was saying, and no great joke to be in it 
at all?” 


EBB AND FLOW 
A Monthly Commentary 


-By STEPHEN GWYNN 


HE Irish dispute has gone faster and further than anyone 


foresaw. Mr. de Valera has afforded the British 


Government a justification for refusing to acquiesce in 

his proposed abolition of the oath because the reply to Mr. 
Thomas undoubtedly suggests that the whole 

Ha ae basis of the Treaty is to be contested. The 
oath has at best a sentimental value and, as 

has been said here before, I think it foolish for Great Britain 
to insisc on a test repugnant to some who may be called on to 
take it as a condition of rendering public service. It is, further, 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Statute of Westminster 
which now governs the situation. If Australia or Canada 
proposed to abolish the oath of allegiance it is inconceivable that 
serious resistance would be offered. Ireland cannot indeed 
abolish it against the will of England without incurring a 
reproach of bad faith ; but undoubtedly the test was accepted 
under the threat of war, and this fact will lessen the disesteem 
produced by such repudiation of a pledge. It is not a breach 
of covenant for reasons of gain. Mr. de Valera shows himself 
sensitive on the point of pecuniary honour and his speech to 
his constituents contained a statement implying that the land 
annuities would be paid if it were proven that they were due. 
He said “ proven to us ” ; but even Mr. de Valera will presum- 


ably admit that proof must be made before an impartial 
tribunal. 


Graver issues are, however, raised. Mr. Thomas cannot be 
expected to yield on the sentimental point if this is to be only 
a preface to demands for evacuation of the 

The Issues hae . eos . 
Raised naval bases. The question of partition is 
raised also; but this is academic because 
everyone knows that no British Government either would or 
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could force the people of Northern Ireland to accept citizenship 
of an Irish Republic outside the Empire. There is however 
not the faintest suggestion that if the sentimental demand as to 
the oath were conceded, Mr. de Valera would then acquiesce 
in or accept the other terms of the Treaty and its implications. 
Yet obviously it is his hope that if a break in the association is 
made, it will be made from the other side; and in fact there 
appear to be many people in England who would be for applying 
the most formidable sanction, and that is, expulsion of the 
Free State from the Commonwealth. This would suit Mr. de 
Valera who is an idealist, and prefers complete independence 
at any cost. It would suit him the better because presumably 
all citizens of the Free State would be allowed, if they chose, 
to declare British nationality and continue to live in Ireland as 
resident aliens. In this way a large proportion of those who do 
not share his way of thinking would be disfranchised. It 
would however not please those whose sons and daughters 
may desire a career in the English public and municipal services; 
and this is a large element even among Irish Catholics. Econo- 
mically, Ireland would still supply English markets, but the 
chance of preferential terms would be gone. Mr. de Valera 
would probably be glad to force matters to a head before the 
value of this advantage is fully realised, and before Ireland has 
come to count on it. Again, Irish workmen would continue to 
come over for the work which Englishmen are not easily 
induced to accept—rough outdoor occupations. They would 
however lose the chance of unemployment benefit, and con- 
ceivably immigration might be restricted. It has to be 
remembered that all these things would seem to Mr. de Valera 
desirable, sothat for his mentality the sanction is less deterrent 
than might be imagined. Herein lies the ghey that matters 
may be pushed to breaking point. 

England stands to lose materially much less than Ireland by 
separation; however, England is entitled to say, it is for Ireland 
to decide. Mr. de Valera has not a majority either in the Dail 
or in the Senate. But it seems very improbable that Mr. 
Cosgrave would be willing (if he could) to defeat him on the Bill 
for deleting the obligation to take the oath. The result would 
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be a new general election in which abolition or retention of the 
oath would be the sole issue ; and although there are people 
who vehemently desire its retention—probably about equal in 
numbers to those who vehemently desire its abolition—they 
- are an inconsiderable majority, and the mass of the electors 
have no strong feeling one way or other. Yet they would dis- 
like to feel that the oath is being forced down their throats. 
Mr. de Valera on that single issue would come back with a 
large majority, and the real problem would not have been 
seriously faced. This. is, whether the Irish Free State shall 
remain in the British Commonwealth of Nations or shall take 
its chance outside. Mr. Cosgrave, Mr. Blythe, and their 
party, most of whom were as active against the old British rule 
as Mr. de Valera or any of his following, say frankly that in 
their judgment Ireland will have more freedom and more 
security within the association ; and in the last resort they will 
secure to Ireland the chance to vote on this. But the longer 
that decision is postponed, the better for all real interests 
concerned in it. 


Meantime all goes on tranquilly; Mr. de Valera and his 
ministers need none of the police protection which Mr. 
Cosgrave’s colleagues found necessary. It 
is however announced that land annuities are 
not being regularly paid to the Irish State, 
and though the machinery for collecting them exists, it cannot 
be employed without considerable friction. A couple of 
additional tariffs have been imposed, one on agricultural 
machinery which will help one long established and competent 
firm, but will not lower prices to the farmers: the other, on 
flowers which can do no harm and may do much good. At this 
moment in April spring flowers are farther advanced in County 
Wicklow than in Touraine, and Cork should be far ahead of 
Wicklow. In agriculture, Dr. Ryan, the new minister, cannot as 
yet make any important changes, for seed-time is past; but 
he is pledged to a great extension of tillage. This may cost 
taxpayers a deal of money ; but in essence he is not likely to 
upset the work done for improvement of Irish stock by his 
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_ predecessor, Mr. Hogan, whom the late Sir Horace Plunkett 
called “‘ the best minister of Agriculture in Europe.” 


Horace Plunkett had a right to speak, for he it was who 
established that Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Sin Hérace Instruction whose work has gone on without 
Plunkett a break for nearly forty years. Plunkett was 

nothing of a speaker, he had no gift for moving 
crowds or even assemblies ;_ but he had an extraordinary gift 
for influencing powerful individuals. Both the Balfours were 
prepared to listen to him and let him have his way ; Sir Edward 
Grey on the other side of the House, and across the water 
Theodore Roosevelt, ranked among those whose support he 
could count on. The reason was simple. Plunkett’s person- 
ality carried with it assurance of his sincerity and disin- 
terestedness and he was eminently persuasive. Goodness 
radiated from him ; and though he was himself almost ascetic, 
he kept to the full the winning hospitality of a well bred Irish 
gentleman. He had not the ordinary interest of his class in 
sport yet he had a natural sympathy with sportsmen ; on the 
other hand, just because of his passionate desire to see the 
life of Ireland enriched and ennobled at all points, he was 
easily the friend of all men of letters. The most important 
alliance of his life was with A. E., the mystic and poet who was 
also a trained accountant and a journalist who could make 
agricultural economies delightful reading. But one secret of 
Plunkett’s hold on the public in England and in America was 
his admiration for any man who could write quickly and 
efficiently. He himself was much bitten with the itch for 
writing but was a slow and difficult worker ; and with an odd 
humility he looked up to any journalist who could set out 
things lucidly without much delay. Since his home became 
a kind of public guest house to which all were directed who 
came to enquire about Ireland, a succession of publicists from 
all quarters of the world not only received his hospitality and 
got all the information he could procure them, but found them- 
selves sincerely regarded by this remarkable man as men of 
remarkable talents. No wonder they spoke well of him. 
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Those who met him in politics found him less easy : he always 
wanted to rank both as Unionist and as Nationalist, which led 
to many embarrassments. But when for once there was an 
attempt made in the Irish Convention to get outside of party 
politics he as chairman flung himself into the work with a 
passion of energy. No ailments of body, and they were many 
and painful, could keep him from restlessly turning every 
stone that lay in his road. As for his courage, I go back to a 
phrase he himself used of another Irishman ; “ he would fight 
a circular saw”. Nothing daunted him, morally or physically ; 
and only last summer in his eightieth year, it was with great 
difficulty he was prevented from flying single-handed. 


The chief need of our time is the rationalization of nation- 
alism ; and unhappily things do not look very bright at the 
moment for it. The plain man is disposed 

Nationalism to agree with the General Council of Fascismo’s 
pronouncement that there are too many con- 

ferences. It is however a moment of general elections and no 
psychological circumstances could be less conducive to the use 
of reason—except those of war, and these are also existing. 
Under the influence of war psychology, the new Manchu state 
has refused to admit to its territory the Chinese delegate, Dr. 
Wellington Koo, who is deputed to be part of the international 
commission of enquiry over which Lord Lytton presides. 
This is not reassuring. On the other hand, we must take 
account of the fact that international machinery by conferences 
has put a stop to the fighting at Shanghai. Even against war 
psychology, rationalization modifies the play of nationalist 
fury. In Germany, another storm centre, President Hinden- 
berg has been re-elected with a poll of about twenty million 
votes ; and he is taken to be no more than rationally nation- 
alist. But Herr Hitler, certainly no rationalizer, polls thirteen 
million and a half: and this figure is likely to impress French 
electors more than Hindenberg’s victory. It is hardly reas- 
suring that the German government has felt obliged to suppress 
all the Nazi organizations which had a military character. 
Whatever may happen in Prussia, M. Tardieu in France will 
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probably gain increased strength at his forthcoming polls, 
since the omens in Germany do not strengthen French 
pacificism. It is therefore worth considering how this will 
affect chances of rationalization—especially since a furious 
outcry was raised when it was announced that M. Tardieu 
and Mr. MacDonald would hold private and friendly conference 
in London. What came positively of that meeting we do not 
know, except by messages to the public to the effect that 
both statesmen were glad to have met. We know, negatively, 
that it did not lead to agreement at the subsequent official 
Four Power Conference on the Danubian Question when the 
representatives agreed that something must be done quickly 
but could not agree as to what should be done. Was it there- 
fore worth while that Mr. MacDonald should have ruffled 
some susceptibilities by meeting M. Tardieu ? 


Broadly speaking, those outside France who love France 
would be deeply concerned if they saw France break away from 
| the policy of Aristide Briand; and although 
ite M. Tardieu and Briand worked together in 
several governments, Victor Marguéritte in 

his recent book on Briand represents Tardieu as standing for 
Poincaré’s principles (or as he would prefer to put it, Poincaré’s 
obsessions) and therefore against Briand’s policy. But few 
books have ever given less indication of a judicial spirit than 
this one ; it is hysterical in its hates. We have been told till 
we are sick of hearing it that war is made by old men, and 
that the men who were in trenches can be trusted to avoid 
another war. I myself profoundly agree with the latter of 
these observations and for that reason have confidence in 
M. Tardieu. When the war began he was a minor minister, 
and on rejoining the army was attached to G.H.Q. But when 
it became clear that this was not la guerre courte, he left his 
privileged position and saw out the rest as a company officer— 
it appears, with great distinction. At all events any company 
officer in trenches learnt exactly what war meant in 1914-18. 
Frenchmen of M. Tardieu’s type do not say, “‘ We will never 
allow war again”: they say, ‘Never if we can avoid it”; and 
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mean it. It appears also that M. Tardieu has held several 
ministries and in each has distinguished himself as an adminis- 
trator. In short, although a brilliant speaker and not less 
brilliant writer, and although he began his career by winning 
first place on entrance to the Ecole Normale Supérieure, he has 
proved himself in many fields a thoroughly efficient man of 
action; and such a balance of faculties is generally a good 
presage that their owner also possesses judgment. I think also 
it indicates the kind of Frenchman that Englishmen will most 
easily understand and work with; and when the question of 
the Danubian States is again approached—as it must be— 
I believe that we shall have reason to be thankful that the 
leading British and French ministers are on cordial terms of 
mutual comprehension. 


This year, the centenary of Sir Walter Scott’s death, is to 
be marked by many celebrations—and very justly, for no 
other writer has ever been so completely a 
national hero. Naturally, literature has to 
take a great hand in the business of reviving 
in public memory that valiant presence and that romantic 
career. There are different ways of going about it, and Dame 
Una Pope Hennessy tells the story of his life in a way that will 
make it new to those who have only studied Lockhart. She 
belittles the youthful passion which after three years was 
dashed by the lady’s choice of another suitor; she marvels 
‘““how much Scott sentimentalised over it in his later age’’. 
Anybody who remembers the extraordinary vibration in those 
passages of the Journal that tell how this old wound broke 
out again in the hour of financial ruin will marvel rather at 
Dame Una’s choice of a word here. None the less, they may 
be grateful to her for her lively sketch of Scott’s more pros- 
perous love affair, and of the gay, good-humoured French- 
woman whom he married. Here and throughout, one feels 
that the writer has long been in touch with people who pre- 
served the gossip that was current in Scottish town houses 
and country houses while Sir Walter was still a living lion. 
This is naturally much less reverential in tone than Lockhart’s 
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version of the same facts : for instance, in the suggestion that 
the choice of his first country cottage at Lasswade was dictated 
by its nearness to Melville Castle, where lived Henry Dundas, 
the dispenser of patronage. Credat fudeus. Scott was shrewd 
enough, and anxious to secure fortune, but not with any such 
disgustingly instinctive aptitude as is here assigned to him. 
As a matter of fact, he got on rapidly for one predominant 
reason. People liked him. Few men, first and last, have ever 
been so generally liked and this book seems a little deficient 
in feeling either for the man or for his work. For instance 
Dame Una may be right in her very interesting suggestion that 
Scott described his own courtship in poignantly autobio- 
graphical passages of the Bridal of Triermann, but she does 
not seem to realise that, if so, it inspired only one of his most 
mediocre’ performances. 

But one gets a vivid impression of Lady Scott’s housekeeping, 
of Scott’s prowess at the breakfast table, and of many details 
that seem to have come from contemporary observation. Yet 
the characterisation of Sir Walter’s talk as a mere succession of 
anecdotes cannot easily be reconciled with what is recorded 
by such an observer as Cockburn—still less with Byron’s 
love for Scott’s company. 


It is a far cry from this gossipy memoir to Mr. Buchan’s 
“ re-cutting of some of the lines of Lockhart’s imperishable 
memorial,’’ and the critical exposition which 
accompanies this pious exercise. After all, 
the titles of the two books tell their story 
Dame Una’s is The Laird of Abbotsford, Scott in his social 
character; Mr. Buchan’s is Sir Walter Scott, the national 
hero with all his honours about him. 

If a rival biographer may speak freely, I am glad that Mr. 
Buchan’s book was withheld till this occasion, or one which 
I should be very sorry not to have published would never 
have been written. From his standpoint, as from mine, to 
tell the story of the life was mainly an affair of abridging 
Lockhart. It is possible that if Mr. Buchan had not been thus 
anticipated, his book might have had a different shape, and he 
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might have sought to retell, not merely to recall, the story. 
In that case he must have ended (as Dame Una Pope Hennessy 
does) with the tragic and dramatic close of Scott’s life. Now 
his work has, and I think rightly, taken on rather the aspect of 
a funeral discourse, a panegyric, if you will—provided the word 
gets its proper meaning. It is an address to that great company 
all the world over who on this occasion desire to hear Sir 
Walter praised. The events of his career are therefore reviewed 
for better ascertainment of the grounds on which praise should 
be justified ; and Scott’s work is examined, as the recital 
goes on, with increasing thoroughness as its importance 
develops. Not more than merit of the second rank is claimed 
for those narrative romances in verse which succeeded so 
amazingly ; though their originality is emphasised and an 
admirable phrase bids us note how “the place names mark 
the course like the posts in the stadium”. But in them were 
already found poems of another order: lyrics which “ fore- 
shadowed what the novels were to reveal, a Shakespearian 
gift of producing little snatches of music which fit into their 
place with an exquisite and effortless aptness”. Mr. Buchan 
even makes the claim that “‘in his greater lyrics Scott pene- 
trated to the final mystery of the poet”. I should have added 
a caution that they must not be compared with the work of 
Wordsworth, Shelley or of Keats, for they are too unlike in 
kind. But set them beside the songs of Burns or Shakespeare 
and they will stand the test. 

His study of the novels one by one is satisfying, no less by 
what it censures than by what it praises ; and all this criticism 
is. skilfully woven in with the biography, as is, of course, also the 
discussion of Scott’s relations to the Ballantynes and to Con- 
stable. It was an extraordinary piece of fortune that the man 
so inevitably indicated for this task should have been not only 
a novelist, bred in Scott’s own Border country, familiar with 
every inflection of its charm, but should also be deeply versed 
in the mysteries of printing and publishing. On the matter 
of the publishing transactions, with all their implications, 
Mr. Buchan draws the lines with a different emphasis from 
Lockhart, yet, in the main, in agreement withthim ; and by no 
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means as does Dame Una Pope Hennessy, who seems to think 
that James Ballantyne’s contribution to the partnership was at 
least comparable to that of Scott’s. Surely she exaggerates 
the importance of a proof corrector ; or even of a reviser— 
however serviceable such assistants aay be—(and, by the way, 
Mr. Buchan would have been the better for some J.B. At 
least three errors in his book will remain as a consolation to 
other shortcomers). 

But the pith of the matter is Mr. Buchan’s summing up. 
Were his book simply a biography, there would be little 
justification for these final chapters, on ‘‘ The Writer ” and 
“The Man ”’; but, being as it is, a sort of funeral oration, 
the whole recital of events, the appraisement of individual 
actions, and the detailed criticism, lead naturally up to this 
large and general panegyric—for I hold to the word. 

After a century it is inevitable that praise should have a 
defensive aspect: especially towards critics of the man’s own 
household. Scott the Writer is defended against Stevenson’s 
strictures, Scott the Man against Carlyle’s. Yet had anyone 
in presence of Stevenson or of Carlyle taken on him to 
“lightly ’ Sir Walter, either of these Scotsmen would have 
turned defender on the instant, and to some purpose. ‘The 
true enemy to Scott’s fame is not this or that assailant, it is 
public indifference. How widespread that may be, it is hard 
to be certain. But here at least we have Scott held up again to 
the utmost admiration, not set apart on a pedestal, but broad- 
based on common earth ; and the one who praises him shows 
on every page of his book so wide a familiarity with literature 
of the present and the past, and speaks with such authority 
the language of contemporary criticism, that indifference may 
feel itself in some danger of being out of date. For Mr. Buchan 
is an advocate possessing the supreme merit of self confidence, 
and though never pontificating, he pronounces with a decision 
that never hesitates. And “ what for no?” ‘Through five 
generations men and women have found ennobling enjoyment 
when they turned to Sir Walter ; and, let the enjoyers be many 
or few in our day, it is no feeble folk that Mr. Buchan speaks for. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
oer 


It is safe to say that the subject of Mr. Hucu A. Law’s article is upper- 
most in the minds of all Englishmen at the moment. The quiet which 
had descended over the Irish scene was rudely broken by Mr. de Valera’s 
accession to power. The events which have followed in the last few weeks 
have made the newspaper bill boards look like those of ten years ago. 
Mr. Law, whose father was the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, became a 
Member of the Irish Free State Parliament in June, 1927. 


‘OBSERVATOR”’ must remain anonymous. His study of Australia’s 
needs in Imperial trade constitutes, we venture to think, the most authorita- 
tive and clarified exposition of the subject which has yet appeared in the 
press... O. M. GREEN’s vivid articles on the Far East have appeared 
regularly in the Fortnightly Review throughout the recent crisis. For over 
twenty years Mr. Green was the Editor of the North China Daily Herald. 
Mr. Witt1AM McFEE (Oil, and The Hairy Ape) is a novelist, a ship’s 
engineer, and a frequent contributor to the Fortnightly. 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, whose Chaucer is being talked about at the 
moment, contributes a stimulating essay in The Virtues of Revolution. 
Forinighily readers will remember Mr. H. G. LUKE’s amusing paper in the 
January number, which dealt with the romance to be found in the margins 
of history. Freaks of Freedom concerns itself with the sovereignty and in- 


dependence of four minute states in Europe. Mr. Luke is Governor of 
Malta. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON, who is on the lecturing staff of London University, 
has contributed before to the Fortnighily Review, notably Things in Heaven 
in the Fortnightly for March, 1930. With this issue the Fortnightly brings to 
an end Mr. K. G. BRADLEy’s Narrative of African Life. ... Mr. THOMAS 
KELLY is a playwright, but his main work is as a surveyor of Customs and 
Excise in Manchester. This is his first appearance in the Fortnightly. 


. . MR. STEPHEN Gwynn continues his Monthly Commentary on political 
and literary affairs. 


In last month’s Notes on Contributors it was inadvertently stated that 
Lord Gorell’s “first” novel was published last month. We are reminded 
by Lord Gorell’s publishers that the book published in March was Lord 
Gorell’s eighteenth book, eleven being novels and five volumes of verse 
The mistake was an inexcusable one, as Lord Gorrell is widely known in 


the literary world as Chairman of the Society of Authors, a position which 
he has adorned for the last five years. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT LLOYD GEORGE 


by REGINALD BERKELEY 


THE TRUTH ABOUT REPARA- 
TIONS AND WAR DEBTS, by the 
Right Hon. David Lloyd George. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


THE unique authority of Mr. Lloyd 
George ensures that his book will be 
widely read, and this is well, for it puts 
the problems which it discusses with 
a simplicity that leaves no room for 
misunderstanding. One cannot help 
regretting that it necessarily dwells so 
greatly in the past. Ten years of mis- 
representation and misattribution have 
driven Mr. Lloyd George to recall the 
facts of his own record; and, apart 
from that, the plain historical truth 
about Reparations and War Debts has 
an obvious place in any attempt to 
plan for the future. But what is of 
greater value at the moment is to be 
told the active steps Great Britain 
could and should take towards meeting 
the position. Mr. Lloyd George sum- 
-marizes his ideas under seven heads in 
- the last chapter, ending with the words, 
““T have made it clear that in my own 
view no measure can have a chance 
until you clear out of the way this 
rubble of war ledgers.’’ But he does 
not develop them in detail. We need 
a second book in which each of his 
seven propositions is expanded into one 
or more chapters. The propositions 
are unassailable, and here at least is 
one reader for whom their expansion 
and publication in book form cannot 
be made too soon. 

Having said so much, it is a matter 
of real regret to feel myself bound to 
make an adverse criticism. 


In the matter of reparations, Mr. 
Lloyd George was ten years ahead of 
his time. He found some people in 
France ten years behind theirs. This 
is irrefutable, and he is quite right to 
publish it. 

Where I think he is just as irrefutably 
wrong, is in singling out those who 
disagreed with him, not merely for 
correction, but for violent vituperative 
attack. The introduction of this kind 
of thing is just as annoying as if a 
scientist should break off in the middle 
of expounding his theory to heap con- 
tumely upon anyone who happened to 
have been working in the same field, 
and had arrived at incorrect resultg 
It is, for example, proper and necessarj 
to explain the conflict which arose ove, 
the occupation of the Ruhr, revealing 
both the intransigeance of M. Poincaré 
and the farsightedness and courage 
of Mr. Lloyd George himself. But is 
it helpful to go bounding off in M. 
Poincaré’s tracks, pelting him with 
ridicule, rhetoric, and objurgation ? 
Time has proved that M. Poincaré 
was wrong and Mr. Lloyd George 
was right. Nothing could be more 
valuable than that the French people 
should recognize this fact, even did 
they only admit it to themselves. A 
plain reasoned statement, temperately 
worded, might well have such an effect. 
But anyone who writes about repara- 
tions ought surely to remember that 
candour carried to the point of rude- 
ness is unlikely to awaken anything 
but resentment among M. Poincaré’s 
fellow countrymen. 
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As regards Inter-allied indebtedness, 
with special relation to the American 
Debt Settlement, there is a similar 
objection to be made. 

Mr. Lloyd George, as events have 
proved, originated the only sane policy. 
He caused it to be embodied in the 
Balfour Note, of which he very moder- 
ately says: “Its reception at home 
and abroad was discouraging ”’. 
Actually it was received in this country 
with definite hostility—led by the late 
Lord Northcliffe, who used The Times, 
with all the combined force of his own 
and that newspaper’s dislike of the 
Prime Minister, to discredit the whole 
proposal. Most of the Press, being 
ready to see evil in every act of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s, took tone from The 
Times or sniffed contemptuously. All 
who joined in that monumental piece 
of stupidity, with whatever sophistries 
they may now try to salve their con- 
sciences, are hereby enjoined to take 
what comfort they can from the know- 
ledge that they have contributed 
directly and powerfully to the whole 
world collapse of the present day. For 
had the proposals of the Balfour Note, 
which was really the Lloyd George 
Note, been accepted by the United 
States—who cannot fail to have been 
influenced in their refusal, perhaps 
decisively, by the attitude of the 
British Press—there would be to-day no 
economic crisis, no gold-glutted nations 
unable to trade, no bankrupt states 
in the same disability, no volcano in 
Germany threatening eruption, no 
breadlines in the United States them- 
selves . . Once again Mr. Lloyd 
George was ten years ahead of his 
time. Such, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned, will be the verdict of history. 

But here, unhappily, polemics come 
in. The victim is Mr. Baldwin, and 
the attack is almost as superficial as 
the main theme is unexceptionable. 
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I begin to grow a little tired of the 
fretful and ungenerous Press criticisms 


that pursue Mr. Baldwin in connection — 


with the American Debt; and I am ~ | 


sorry indeed to see Mr. Lloyd George 
lending his support to them. If blame 
must be portioned out, surely it falls 


mainly on Mr. Bonar Law, who put — 


party before nation, and for the sake 


of his party, agreed to something in — 


which he furiously disbelieved. The 
real trouble was that the circumstances 
of the Conservative revolt against the 
Coalition Government made it necessary 
for Mr. Bonar Law’s Government, 
whether expressly or by implication, to 


abjure the whole policy of the Coalition _ 


during the preceding couple of years. 
Hence, incidentally, the show of coun- 
tenance given by Mr. Bonar Law to 
the French in the Ruhr occupation. 
Hence the Treaty of Lausanne. Hence, 
as an alternative to the Balfour Note, 
direct negotiations with America for 
the Debt Settlement. Such was the 
decision of the Cabinet. Mr. Baldwin 


as Chancellor of the Exchequer was © 


obviously marked out to conduct the 
negotiations. Mr. Lloyd George would 
have been a very different negotiator. 
He would rightly have adhered to the 


— phe tom. 


principles of the Balfour Note. There — 


would have been a row. He would 
have held his ground; and if I know 
him, had America held hers, he would 
have broken off the Conference and 
come home. But Mr. Baldwin was not 
in a position to stand on the Balfour 
Note. It had been thrown over by 
the Conservative Cabinet. When Mr. 


Bonar Law discovered along what a 


perilous path his policy had led the 
nation, it was still not too late to revert 
to the Balfour Note, and he should 
have had the strength to drop his own 
policy and boldly take up Mr. Lloyd 
George’s. Instead, he protested against 
the American proposals, and then gave 
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way. In palliation of his weakness, 
it must be remembered that he was 
a dying man, killing himself by his 
exertions ; but that fact is no reason 
why the whole blame should be put on 
the shoulders of Mr. Baldwin. Mr. 
Lloyd George draws attention to the 
disparity between the settlements with 
America’s other war debtors and our- 
selves. What he fails to mention— 
possibly it has not occurred to him— 
is the reason why. Britain went to 
America to get the best settlement she 
could consistent with maintaining her 
reputation for strict financial integrity 
and retaining the respect and friendship 
of the United States. The French and 
others went in an attitude of sulking 
defiance, not caring the conventional 
damn whether they kept American 
friendship or not. It will be many 
years before anyone can judge, in 
the circumstances of the rejection of the 
Balfour Note in this country, which 
attitude was the wiser. 

If I should seem to have dwelt on 
these relatively minor faults rather 
than on the great and obvious merits 
of the book, it is because just such 
irrelevances as the attacks on M. 
Poincaré and Mr. Baldwin, and more 
recently still on Sir Herbert Samuel 
and Sir John Simon, have played so 
large a part in frustrating the broad 
political co-operation that Mr. Lloyd 
George is so splendidly equipped for 
directing. The paradox of Mr. Lloyd 
George is that the apostle of recon- 
struction and sanity and appeasement 
is the same Lloyd George as the fierce 
Welshman so powerful to wound with 
his tongue, and apparently so willing to 
do so. Vituperation is no longer an 
asset in politics. Formerly, despite 
provoking enmities, it also made sup- 
porters. Nowadays it offends friends 
and enemies alike. Its only appeal is 
to the audience that is attracted to 
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public meetings in the hope of a good 
show. 

Someone the other day asked for the 
truth about Lloyd George. The truth 
about him is the paradox of the man. 
His mind is one of the strongest and 
most progressive in politics, yet his 
political methods remain those of a 
vanished age. He is at once a genius 
and a swashbuckler. And that is a 
disaster for the nation and a tragedy 
for himself. For despite all the defects 
of his book, which are the defects of his 
natural pugnacity, there stands out 
from its pages a monument to what this 
country has been deprived of in the loss, 
in one capacity or another, of the ser- 
vices of the only living statesman who 
has foreseen unerringly the course of 
world events, and has formulated sane 
and practicable policies for averting, in 
turn, the catastrophes that have come 
upon us. 


a } 


THE NECESSITY OF COM- 
MUNISM, by John Middleton 
Murry. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. MIppLETON Murry is a writer 
seen by many to-day to stand, like 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, in a special relation to 
the keenest thought of his generation. 
Acknowledged even by those who most 
completely dissent from his point of 
view to be one of the, if not the, most 
gifted and penetrating of contemporary 
literary critics, he has been carried in 
much of his work, by the power of his 
own logic and honesty, clear beyond 
the simply “literary ’’ sphere—as has, 
too, Mr. Eliot, his natural opposite. 
Both have long been primarily con- 
cerned with the establishment of a new, 
or the re-establishment of an old and 
durable, basis, not merely for literature 
but for life; Mr. Eliot upon conservative 
and authoritarian, Mr. Murry upon 
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radical and individualistic, lines. It 
is no coincidence that both should come 
forward almost simultaneously to de- 
clare the immediate choice of our 
Western world to lie between the life- 
modes of Christianity and Communism, 
but one acclaiming the former, the 
other the latter. Nothing could better 
suggest the imperative nature of the 
choice, or the impossibility of any easy 
dismissal of the issues involved. 

Mr. Murry’s essay is an attempt to 
establish Communism as religion, as a 
wholly satisfying life-mode. Its basis, 
following on from his earlier meta- 
physical explorations, is absolutely 
naturalistic, necessitarian, accepting 
the world, and ourselves, as wholly 
conditioned, and yet in that very 
acceptance claiming to find a dynamic 
liberation. ‘“‘ Just as when we learn 
to objectify our total selves, and discover 
that we are not responsible for our 
vices or our virtues, for the first time 
the sense of our true responsibility 
descends upon us, so when we learn to 
objectify the historical process, which 
is as it were our own extended personal 
past, and absolve this historical person 
from responsibility for its own con- 
figuration, we then for the first time 
learn the pattern to which all effective 
effort must conform, and are liberated 
to the work.’’ Those who may receive 
this gospel, may receive it! For them 
the appeal of Marx, and of Engels (who 
wrote that “necessity is blind only in 
so far as it is not understood ’’), may 
well be irresistible—so far, that is, as 
they can also accept Mr. Murry’s 
interpretation of Marx. For he seems 
to see Marx’s “ intellectual objectivity ”’ 
as complete, and his analysis, therefore, 
as unwaveringly true to the facts of 
the social situation. But, more than 
that, he sees him as embodying in his 
own life and personality that ‘ ethical 
passion ’’—that disinterestedness aris- 
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ing from spiritual vision which seeks — 
not self-interest but the good of others — 
—which is, or was, the dynamic element — 
in Christianity ; and, beyond that, as 
historical moment ui 


proclaiming the 
when the two, intellectual and ethical, 
elements may unite in “pure effec- 
tiveness.” Hence Marxism’s 


pregnable strength,” its necessity. “ tg 


is the synthesis after which the modern — 
mind has groaned and travailed until 
now. For ethical passion without in- | 


tellectual objectivity is tragedy; and 
intellectual objectivity without ethical 
passion is fatalism. The one is wasted — 
action, the other is no action at all. 

But Marxian Communism is pure 
effective action—action 
relevant to the inevitable historical — 
process—action without one drop of 
waste.” Accept Mr. Murry’s premises - 
and there is no hiatus in his argument. — 
All that remains is an absolute de-— 
dication of the total self to the task 
of expediting “ 


‘im-— 2 


completely =) 


the historically neces-— 


=! 

5. 
5 
a 
“4 
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| 
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sary process in which we are involved ” 2 : 


—an act demanding that “ final sacrifice © 
which Mr. Murry sees as : 


” 


of the ego 


=) 
i 
7 


the essential religious act, in his view 


achievable to-day only in Communism. § 


Thus in a sense his creed turns and — 
bites its own tail, forming a rigid ring 
to exclude all who cannot accept the 
Communist fruit of his philosophy, or 
the philosophical root of his Com- 
munism. For those who can remain 
within the circle the compulsive power 


of such belief is undeniable, but it is — 


because this preliminary acceptance 
seems so essential to all that follows 
that it has been dwelt upon to the 
exclusion of such comparatively trivial 
matters as criticism of the Labour 


Party and a very slightly stated : 


‘ practical programme.” It is by that 


rather than these that this book— — 


significant for all its slightness—will 
stand or fall. GEOFFREY WEST. 


me a pn es Ta aie ; 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE REAL WORLD 


by H. J. MassincHam 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS OF 
_ MODERN SCIENCE, by C. E. M. 
Joad. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL thought is just as 
historical and evolutionary as the 
development of physical organisms, 
and Mr. Joad has indirectly done a 
great service to our appreciation of 
the vast and bewildering changes which 
the twentieth century has brought to 
our conception of the universe by 
revealing one consequence of those 
changes as a swing-over from the 
mechanistic theories of the nineteenth 
century. Twentieth century physics is 
metaphysical partly because its im- 
mediate forefathers resolved all the 
phenomena of consciousness into 
physico-chemical terms. Modern 
physics has largely abolished the world 
of external objects as even repre- 
sentative of an ultimate reality, partly 
because that world was so crushingly 
material to the Huxley school and 
every element of ‘‘ value ”’ was regarded 
as a mere phosphorescence of a 
mechanized materiality. A curious 
result of this reaction has been enor- 
mously to extend the area of sub- 
jectivism in speculation upon the 
nature of reality. Huxley’s theory of 
the automatic consciousness turned 
mind and spirit into purely subjective 
quantities. Our physicists have replied 
by interpreting the entire universe as 
a product of subjective mind. The 
only reality is what is known by mind. 
_ Mr. Joad has written this very able 
book, somewhat tortuously expressed 
and none too well constructed, as a 
corrective against this extreme Idealism 
on the part of the physicists. To that 


end he devotes the first part of the 
volume to a detailed criticism of the 
philosophical implications embedded 
in the physical abstractions of Edding- 
ton, Jeans and Bertrand Russell. 
These are all reaffirmations of the 
Berkeleyan scheme of universals, and 
Russell only differs from Eddington 
and the even more metaphysical and 
mathematical Jeans by conceiving 
reality in terms of “ neutral particulars” 
instead of mind. To Russell matter 
and mind are both illusory, and his 
neutral monism carries the reaction 
full circle by returning it to the place 
whence it started. For the Eddington- 
Jeans mind he substitutes brain and 
thus is in precisely the same position 
as Huxley himself who, it will be 
remembered, expressly accepted Berke- 
leyism. But all these thinkers identify 
the subject with the object of thought, 
and it has been Mr. Joad’s very 
salutary purpose to rehabilitate the 
worlds of sense data, of physicist ab- 
straction, and of esthetic and religious 
“value ’’ as objective realities different 
from though in a certain relation with 
mental awareness of them. He will 
have nothing to do, for instance, with 
the argument that substance belongs 
to the external world only because 
mind has put it there and so is the 
stuff of our own consciousness. He 
claims that physical systems of the 
universe, though constructed out of 
Hamiltonian functions and symbols 
that disobey even arithmetical laws, 
are yet built up out of the “ features 
and articulations’? of the familiar 
world and for the aspirant to kick 
away the ladder on which he has 
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climbed is not to resolve the ladder 
into a mental abstraction. Quanta 
and electrons, tables and chairs, mystic 
revelations and esthetic discoveries 
are all held, in Mr. Joad’s elucidation, 
- to be objectively real, apprehended 
by thought though not aspects 
of mind projected upon a_ vacant 
screen. 

This direction of reasoning neces- 
sarily commits the author, like William 
James before him, to the conception 
of a pluralistic universe, and the 
second part of the book is occupied in 
investigating the relations of mind to 
the world of “value”’, ejected from 
the nineteenth century universe because 
value was not susceptible to laboratory 
experiment. Joad here leaves 
physical science behind him, for just 
as a personality which is something 
over and above the sum of its parts 
can only be intuitively known, so a 
complete account of the universe in 
scientific terms, however abstracted, 
fails to reveal the spiritual reality 
underlying it. But he is so fearful of 
falling into the Eddington-Jeans fallacy 
of identifying thought or intuitive 
conviction or perception with the 
reality it contemplates that he is 
betrayed into some inconsistency of 
reasoning. He will not have it that 
even the artist creates; no, he dis- 
covers, it is his awareness of an 
apocalyptic reality which is more highly 
developed than the cognitions of the 
rest of us which distinguishes his vision. 
There is much truth in this, but if 
this radical distinction between the 
knower and the known exists, it hardly 
seems likely that at death we are 
merged into a stream of universal 
consciousness and say good-bye to 
individuality for ever. The transition, 
or rather mutation, is as extreme as 
the older Christian conception of a 
translation from a this-worldliness of 
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durance vile to an other-worldliness se 
ineffable glory. 
The book as a whole is packed with 
thought, and the kind of thought which 
is badly needed to readjust our balances — 
from granting a too worshipful right — 
of way to modern physics, whose — 
metaphysical abstractions can be as ~ 
arbitrary as the mechanist principles — 
it has displaced for ever. Mr. Joad’s 
inadequacy lies rather in his method 
of expression than in the quality of his t 
mental exploration. 4 


——_—_ 


THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD, 
by Esme Wingfield-Stratford. Rewledzeal nt 
12s. 6d. 


Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has pro- j 
duced a worthy successor to his 
Victorian Tragedy, called They That — i 
Take the Sword—the quotation does — 
not need to be completed to explain 
its theme. J 

Wider in scope and treatment than 
its predecessor—so wide, indeed, that 
no review can hope to do justice to 
its arguments—it may not everywhere 
stand the stresses of counter-argument 
so well, but it is an even greater 
achievement. 

Its purpose is “to tell the truth 
about war ’”’—throughout the whole 
story of mankind. What a challenge ! 
—not only to the militarist and the 
fatalist, but to every sincere truth- 
seeker who is less sanguine of reaching — 
it. I share the idealists’ repugnance to — 
war, but I have also a repugnance to — 
their all too frequent disregard of — 
reality. I feel that no true goal can — 
ever be reached by playing with un-— 
truths or half-truths, hence I read 
Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s book in a 
critical spirit, and it is the highest 
tribute that I could rarely find points — 
open for criticism. In logic and in 


< 


| 
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knowledge it certainly stood the test 
of mine. Here and there zeal presses 
an argument rather beyond its true 
value—that is about all I could find 
against it. My only major objection 


_is to the third sentence of his preface— 
“War is a disease of civilization’. It 


is nearer the truth, I would argue, that 


war is the product of a diseased state 


of civilisation—the fever which is 


created by the disease. Attend to 
the disease, and the fever will take care 
of itself. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford’s central 
thesis may be summed up thus: Man 
commands ‘‘an unprecedented and 
ever-increasing amount of energy.” 

“ The role of the spirit becomes more 
decisive and its responsibility more 


vital, with every increase of power at 


man’s disposal. The wrong spirit 
diverts this to destructive purposes. 
As civilisation has become more highly 
organised, it ‘becomes more liable to 
mortal injury, .. .’ 

“You cannot assassinate a jelly fish 
by running it through the body”. 

Napoleon ruined himself because he 
met the characteristics of a jelly fish in 
the “low organisms” of Spain and 
Russia. But to-day we have 
“energy of an enormously enhanced 
destructive potency, capable of being 
unloosed upon a social organism of 
continually increasing vulnerability”. 

And we have probably reached the 
point where its unloosing will be final 
and fatal for our civilisation. Only the 
spirit of man—by a change—can avert 
this collapse. The choice is between 
adaptation and death. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford reaches his 
conclusions by the method of examining 
war biologically, logically, and_his- 
torically. In his progress he pricks 
many bubbles—and bubble reputations. 
And his points are as easy to enjoy as 
they are hard to parry. 
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In nations, as in Nature, ‘‘ abnormal 
size is a disease”. Empires that grow 
too large die out as did the giant lizards 
of the mesozoic age. Statesmen should 
learn, like architects and engineers, 
the necessity of calculating the strains 
and stresses which a social structure 
can stand. 

Next follows an exhaustive and 
searching analysis of “‘the military 
professional’ throughout history. It 
probes every flaw in traditional values. 
The absence of progress in military art 
is not surprising. 

“The military mind, being schooled 
in habits of mechanical obedience is 
not free to develop normally with the 
advance of civilisation—it remains 
primitive.” 

Even Napoleon, the _ greatest 
“genius” of all, had a mind of “a 
childish order’. He neglected or 
rejected every technical development 
which might have helped his purpose— 
in artillery, small arms, steamships, 
chemicals. Z 

“ Unfortunately, even the military 
mind was incapable of stopping the 
clock of progress and nailing the hands 
to the dial”. So by 1914 the armies 
were provided with a mechanism that 
ensured massacre, but which was 
beyond the generals’ power to control. 
They could get into the war, but they 
could not get out. 

Recent years do not suggest that 
we have profited by the lesson. It is 
absurd to assume, the author points 
out, that man has some charter of 
exemption from the fate of the in- 
numerable species that have failed to 
adapt themselves to their environment. 
The only chance of adaptation is 
through a broadening of spirit. 

We do not want less patriotism, but 
a greater patriotism. To sublimate, 
not to suppress it. 

LIDDELL Harr. 
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WHAT IS FASCISM AND WHY? 
Edited by Tomaso Sillani. Benn. 
15S. 


AT long last I have discovered a panacea 
for pessimism and unfaith about the 
future of the race. Let every doubting 
Thomas peruse this book. But it is 
not a book: it is an encyclopedia. 
Nor is it to be merely “ perused ”’: 
each one of its twenty-seven chapters 
deserves close study. The volume 
presents a record of the actual achieve- 
ments of Fascism; in agriculture, 
forestry, public works, communications, 
education and art, in social services 
(maternity, child-welfare, health and 
accident insurance, etc.), in public 
health, in finance, banking, credit and 
thrift, in industry, shipping, in Colonial 
policy and what not. Each chapter is 
written by an expert; generally by 
the Departmental Minister. To many 
readers the pictures may appear to be 
rather highly-coloured. What of that ? 
The colours correspond to and reflect 
the enthusiasm of the writers, and the 
enthusiasm is contagious; the reader 
can hardly fail to catch it. Such faith, 
such buoyancy, such optimism—it is, 
magnificent ! My only dread is lest, in 
the effort to convey a sense of it to 
my readers, some of the enthusiasm 
may evaporate. The best thing I can 
do for the book and for my readers is 
to bring them together. 

It is not easy to review an Encyclo- 
pedia. But prefixed to the specialized 
articles are three chapters of a more 
general character dealing respectively 
with the Constitutional, the Industrial 
and the Ecclesiastical transformation 
of Italy under the Fascist régime. The 
first explaining the political trans- 
formation of the State is from the pen of 
Signor Alfredo Rocco, Minister of 
Justice. It is an admirable essay, 
penetrating and philosophical, but de- 
mands very close reading. 
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Signor Rocco makes it clear that in 
Italy there existed none of the con- 
ditions, presuppositions, or traditions 
essential to the successful working of 
Parliamentary | Democracy. That 
Cavour with his immense admiration 
for England, should have attempted 
to give Italy the advantage of an 
“English ” system of Government was 
natural enough. That system reached 
its zenith under Queen Victoria, and 
the world took to copying it. In Italy 
it was an exotic and never took root. 
The half century which followed upon 
the completion of Italian unity (1870) 
was a period of confusion, corruption, ~ 
and unrest. The Great War brought 
matters to a head, and Italy was 
rescued from threatened anarchy and 
ruin by the genius of Mussolini and the 
enthusiasm of his disciples. 


Fascism, then, is based upon a philo- 
sophic conception of the State which is 
the direct antithesis of that liberal- 
democratic State which was first 
evolved in England. The Fascist State 
is not an aggregate of individuals : itis, 
as Signor Rocco says, a “‘complex of 
groups interwoven and _ co-existing 
organically’. Parliament is not le- 
gally Sovereign but (as Cromwell would 
have had it) strictly subordinate to the 
“State”. Supreme Executive autho- 
rity is accordingly vested not in a 
Cabinet, responsible to Parliament as 
in the English Instrument of Government 
but in a “single person’. Local 
Government, like the Central Govern- 
ment, is an emanation from the supreme 
Executive. There is, of course, a 
Cabinet and a Legislative Body, but 
they are merely collaborating or con- 
sultative bodies. How those Bodies 
are called into existence neither Signor 
Rocco, nor anyone else, has ever made 
clear—to me. But he does make clear 
their subordinate (but not necessarily 
superfluous) position and functions. 
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The “supreme regulator of all the 
activities of the Régime ’’—the ultimate 
repository of power—is the Fascist 
Grand Council. 


Even more difficult (for an English- 

man) than the Constitutional organisa- 
tion of Fascism is the industrial. This 
is dealt with by Signor Bottai, the 
‘Minister of Fascist Corporations. He, 
like Signor Rocco, starts from the 
“tragic error of liberalism ’’ which he 
discerns in the admission of ‘the 
working classes to political right, 
without assuring them parity of con- 
tract, that is, equality of civil right’. 
The “ Corporative State’ is based on 
Syndicalism: but on a type of Syn- 
dicalism which does not eliminate 
private enterprise nor deny the rights 
of private property. This sounds diffi- 
cult. Itis; and it is the more difficult 
to describe the system in English, 
because Fascism, with characteristic 
thoroughness, appears to have invented 
a language of its own, which may 
perhaps be translated into Italian, but 
_ which cannot be translated intelligibly 
into English! Even an Englishman, 
however, can appreciate the fruits of 
Fascism, and by its fruits it should be 
judged. 


oe 


Of these, perhaps, the most “re- 
freshing”’ in the literal sense is the 
Ecclesiastical settlement embodied in 
the Lateran Agreements of 1929. This 
subject is admirably treated by Signor 
Giannini, Councillor of State. One 
needs to be an Italian Catholic—and 
most Italians are ardent Catholics—to 
realize the tremendous significance of 
the Lateran Treaties. The problem 
of Church and State, not anywhere 
_ simple, was especially difficult in Italy, 
- owing to the cecumenical position of 
the Papacy. Ever since the occupation 
of Rome by Victor Emmanuel the non 
- possumus attitude of Pio Nono and his 
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successors had caused the deepest 
concern to all Italians who wished to be 
at once good citizens and good Catho- 
lics. The position was intolerable, 
and to have solved the problem 
reflects the highest credit on Signor 
Mussolini. 

Far the largest part of the present 
volume is taken up by a review of the 
progress made under Fascism in every 
department of national life. Can any 
modern State show such a record of 
progress achieved within a single de- 
cade? I doubt it. Fascism has not, 
of course, lacked critics, either at home 
or abroad. They have been especially 
vocal among liberals in this country. 
That is natural. Fascism, as already 
said, is the negation of laissez-faire 
liberalism. Why Mussolini should be 
anathema to English Socialists is less 
intelligible. True: he has smashed 
trade-unionism, but only to replace it 
by something which is far nearer to the 
spirit, if not to the form, of Socialism. 
But his method is, of course, dicta- 
torial. My own conviction is that 
in the post-war condition of Italy, no 
other method was open to him. The 
diseases of the Body-politic were not to 
be cured by any “ rose-water surgery ” 
(to use Carlyle’s phrase), 

One question, however, persists : 
What will happen when the Dictator 
succumbs to the common fate of 
humanity ? The abiding value of his 
work will be tested by the sequel. 
Everything really depends on educa- 
tion, and no section of this book de- 
serves more careful attention than that 
(by Signor Giuliano, Minister of Educa- 
tion) devoted to this subject. It is 
full of suggestiveness. The basis of the 
system is religious, though not eccle- 
siastical—“‘ associating faith in the 
Deity with that in the Mother Country 
and its destinies.’’ But I must desist. 


J. A. R. Marriott. 
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THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
MODERN GOVERNMENT, by 
Dr.Herman Finer. Two vols. Methuen, 
425. 

STUDIES IN LAW AND POLITICS, 


by Harold J. Laski. Allen and 
Unwin. 0s. 6d. 
THESE two are timely books. Politics 


has too often been regarded as a dark 
and dubious game in which success at 
length arrives to the thickest skin or 
to the most unscrupulous wrestler for 
the rewards of office. Yet these two 
volumes, which in a sense complement 
one another, are a reminder to us that 
statesmanship can always be based on 
diligent and comprehensive research. 
Within its own limits there is nothing 
else so enlightened and complete in 
English as the first of these books ; and 
Mr. Laski, in the second, speculates 
candidly on a similar basis of knowledge 
so as to carry us very far into some of 
the intricate issues of present-day 
politics. 

Not but what there is something to 
desire in such a cyclopean volume as 
that of Dr. Finer. Its title is “The 
Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment” but his study of instances is 
almost entirely confined to Great 
Britain, France, Germany and the 
United States of America. Surely Dr. 
Finer ought to have cast his net wider 
so as to include at any rate Fascist 
Italy or Soviet Russia or the modern 
constitutions of some of the Baltic 
States. How necessary it is to take 
account of some of the perplexing 
problems raised by the States newly 
born can be realized by asking our- 
selves how much real help could be 
afforded by Dr. Finer’s book, or even 
by Mr. Laski’s studies, to the delegate 
at the recent meeting of the Round 
Table Conference on Indian Federa- 
tion | 


Perhaps it is this concentration on a 
definitely limited domain which ac-— 
counts for a certain narrowness in 
fundamental outlook which charac- 
terizes both of these valuable and 
significant books. This narrowness 
which comes from a certain individual- 
istic application of communal life, is 
most marked in Mr. Laski. He defines 
the modern state as a “territorial 
community in the name of which some 
agent, or agents, exercise sovereignty ”’. 
That is to say, it is the individual — 
sovereign agents rather than the 
sovereign community, which is organ- 
ized by the interplay of their agents, 
which are the dominating subjects of — 
interest. But what, then, is a com- 
munity ? Mr. Laski, at another part 
of his book, proceeds to define it as a 
“congeries of men and associations 
seeking the satisfaction of wants”. 
Here, again, we have the same priority 
assigned to the individual units rather 
than to the social whole which results 
from their systematic and ordered 
intercourse. Dr. Finer, indeed, is a little 
more helpful. He defines the state as 
“a territorial association in which social 
and individual forces of every kind 
struggle in all their great variety to 
control its government vested with 
supreme legitimate power”’. Still, when — 
all is conceded how inadequate are any 
of these definitions to express that ele- 
ment in the state which is singled out 
by Dr. Barker when he speaks of its 
“single organizing idea permeating 
simultaneously and permanently a 
number of personalities ”’ ! 

At this point, no doubt, the reader 
interested in politics may object that 
an argument is only turning in ab- 
stractions. Politics, on the other hand, 
is a science which deals with the most 
complex and concrete of realities. Yet 
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was it not Rousseau who, by manipu- 
lating a few abstract ideas, shook, as 
by a wind of revolution, the whole 


_ political fabric of nineteenth century 


Europe? And is it not Mr. Laski’s 
fundamental and maddening indivi- 
dualism which makes him here, there, 
and frequently in this book resign 
himself to a certain aggressive and 
_ revolutionary attitude in the presence 
not of the State itself, but of the agents 
or myrmidons of the State, whom he 
has invested with coercive power but 
whom he has previously divested of 
any of their claims to our reverence 
which enthral us in the “‘ Apology ” of 
Plato? To a State thus narrowly 
defined, there is opposed the individual 
in all his naked powerlessness. What 
is the poor individual to do against the 
agents of a despotic government ? 
The odds are that he will feel himself 
driven to do something at once des- 
_ perate and revolutionary. 


Yet if Mr. Laski errs he at least errs 
in the name of knowledge. And how 
much knowledge can help us on big 
and topical questions can be seen in 
the treatment in both these books of 
the question of a Second Chamber ! 
Dr. Finer is more complete and com- 
prehensive. Mr. Laski is more in- 
cisive. But both in the end confess a 
preference for such an appearance of a 
Second Chamber as the Norwegian 
Lagsthing which consists simply of a 
Committee formed after each General 
Election and consisting of a fourth of 
the members of the Lower Chamber or 
Storthing. 

Politics, if a science, is a prag- 
matic science. It progresses by dis- 
cussions and by the aid of negotiations 
and conferences. The stimulating ef- 
fects of discussions can be plainly seen 
in our two significant volumes. 


J. H. Harzey. 
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SPAIN’S UNCERTAIN CROWN, by 
Robert Sencourt. Benn. 215. 


Mr. ROBERT SENCOURT has researched 
diligently in the archives not only of 
Madrid but also of Paris and London, 
and has set forth with inimitable relish 
and gusto, not extenuating anything 
but with an evident penchant for the 
tradition embodied in Their Catholic 
Majesties, the whole sordid story of a 
Monarchy whose private unworthiness 
and, above all, incapacity for moving 
with the times has ever been particu- 
larly galling to a proud and sensitive 
people. His book covers the years 
1808-1931 and it supplies a valuable 
background for an understanding of 
the tragedy of Alfonso XIII. It is 
not, however, in any sense, a reliable 
guide to recent Spanish* develop- 
ments. The author has enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of friendship 
with the Madrid correspondent of The 
Times, the one unrivalled source of 
information on Spanish affairs ; but he 
belongs to that class of Englishmen 
moving in the narrow circle of Society 
and Diplomacy which is completely 
cut off from the surging, healthful life of 
“the new Spain.” 

As long as he sticks to diplomatic 
history and gossip, Mr. Sencourt is 
entirely successful. His portraits of 
Carlos IV and his termagant wife, 
Maria Luisa, of the unsavoury Fer- 
nando VII and of the pathetic figure of 
Godoy living on in Paris for thirty 
years after his exile, are admirably 
etched. When, however, he accepts 
the ex-King’s intimation that his 
hurried flight last April was ‘‘ not an 
abdication but a suspension of pre- 
rogatives ”’ he reveals his ignorance of 
what has really been happening behind 
the Palace facade these thirty years. 
He does, it is true, do justice to the 
“ thrill of passionate discontent ’’ which 
made the events of last April possible, 
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and he observes, quite rightly, that it 
was mainly discontent with the humbug 
and falsity of the ‘‘ Parliamentary ” 
system, shared by King and people 
alike. But it is not enough to blame 
the entourage of Alfonso XIII for 
cutting him off from the spiritual and 
intellectual forces that have been 
stirring since the shock of the Cuban 
disaster. There was something in 
Alfonso himself which made him always 
a stranger to his own people. Possibly, 
as Mr. Sencourt suggests, it was that 
very gaiety and quality of “being a 
sport’ which commends him to the 
ordinary English public but which was 
an offence to the essential “ gravity ”’ 
and thoughtfulness of the best type of 
Spaniard. Moreover, there is the stern 
fact, admitted by Mr. Sencourt, that in 
his disgust with what passed for 
“democracy’”’ in the days of the 
politicos the King cherished a dream 
of resurrecting a military and Catholic 
State on the eighteenth-century pat- 
tern, a chimera powerfully reinforced 
by the example of Signor Mussolini in 
1922. To have entertained any such 
idea only shows how little “ the last of 
the Bourbons ” knew and understood 
the people over whom he reigned so 
long. 
W. HOoRSFALL CARTER. 


ENGLISH LAW AND ITS BACK- 
GROUND, by C. H. S. Fifoot, M.A. 
Bell, tos. 6d. 


SOMETIMES the transition from English 
law to its background is in this book 
somewhat abrupt, making it difficult 
for the reader to follow the sequence, 
but none the less Mr. Fifoot has pro- 
duced a book which students of history, 
as well as students of law, will read 
to their advantage. To those who have 
read Mr. Fifoot’s articles in this Review 
the book will come as a surprise, for 
he shows no burning desire to simplify 
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either the law or our legal procedure, 
and seems to revel in our legal history 
rather than to feel irritation at many 
of our legal legacies. He is even com- 
placent over the lawyer’s reluctance to 
use the English language in legal pro- 
ceedings ; he accepts without grumbling 
the adoption of the conception of 
consideration in our law of contract 
(despite the views of Lord Mansfield) ; 
the iniquitous doctrine of Common 
Employment (which throughout the 
Victorian era resulted in wholesale 
injustice to workmen) stirs no wrath 
in the author; he is quite sure that 
the selection of judges from the Bar 
‘tempered the formal process of logical 
deduction with an appreciation of the 
practical needs of litigation.’’ Yet he 
refers to Dicey and Anson as “‘ orthodox 
doctrinaires.’’ But to say this is not 
to feel ungrateful for a useful and 
original piece of work. 


The book gives excellent accounts of 
the gradual decay of the original County 
Courts, of the unfortunate attitude of 
our law to the conception of leasehold 
tenure, of many of the inadequacies of 
our historic Common Law, of the 
enormous (and excessive) influence of 
the writ in legal procedure and of the 
influence of trial by jury. As to the 
latter, the author is no blind worshipper, 
and recognizes the limitations of the 
jury system in trying civil disputes. 
Mr. Fifoot shows “the comparatively 
modest influence exercised by legis- 
lation on the moulding of the private 
law’’, though he scarcely seems to 
appreciate the considerable inroads 
which at times Parliament has made 
on the legal doctrines evolved by the 
judges. Nor does he appreciate the 
vast cost and uncertainty to litigants 
involved in a system of judge-made law. 
Our true need to-day is expressed by 
Mr. Fifoot, unconscious of their wide- 
spread application, in the words “‘ public 
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‘Policy required, not so much a perfect, 
as a final decision”’. The codification 
oat the law is difficult; it is true, but 
gradual progress in that direction is 
possible, and one of the unfortunate 
features of legal conditions to-day is 
_that code-makers are not being evolved 
or encouraged. There is an inaccuracy 
on page 194 on the subject of the 
procedure for rejecting claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit. To- 
day claims cannot be rejected by the 
officials at Employment Exchanges, 
but only by the Courts of Referees. 
CLAUD MULLINS. 


AMERICA HISPANA, 
Frank. Scribner. 16s, 


by Waldo 


THe American business man has bred 
his natural antithesis: the radical in- 
tellectual, expert in the go-getting, 
high-pressure salesmanship of spiritual 
things; the first worshipping in Wall 
Street and the second converted to 
the Russian Reformation. Mr. Waldo 
Frank is of this latter order, a brilliant, 
extremely mannered, and undisciplined 
writer, who is something like a debating 
society of rhetorician, poet, sociologist, 
novelist, historian, and philosopher all 
in one. He makes his impact with 
South America the occasion for getting 
all he thinks about everything off his 
chest at once. He is a harassed man 
who makes a chaos of allusion wherever 
he thinks, and it is extremely difficult 
to summarise his scheme. 

First of all he apparently sees the 
conflict for South America’s destiny 
symbolised in the figures of Bolivar 
and Roosevelt. North and South 
America are half-worlds. Like the 
divided beings of Aristophanes, they 
are looking for their other halves. The 
South has relatively what Mr. Frank 
would call a profound sense of ‘‘ whole- 
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ness’, but lacks the framework of a 
social morale in which to fit it. From 
this we proceed to an analysis of the 
typical regions. There are, first, the 
Andes and the civilisation of the Incas 
already declining at the coming of the 
conquistador who is conquering the 
world for God and the Church. That 
passion released and expended, there 
arises the mestizo,the half-race which is 
neither Spaniard nor Indian, and which 
gradually gives to the whole continent 
what Mr. Frank calls its “ harmony of 
pathos ’’. Then there is the life of the 
pampas, the gaucho, and his decline 
with his fight against the cities and 
his rich group life. The cities are 
typified by Buenos Aires with its hard, 
sensual life, and its eyes confidently 
looking to Paris and New York. In 
Brazil this character is conditioned by 
the influence of the tropical forests. On 
the Pacific side there is isolation. Chile, 
facing the Pacific, looking towards no 
other civilization, pays the price of 
isolation, in conquest by alien money 
through its mines; and the heroic 
dictator from the latifundio gives way 
to the Leguia type of money dictator 
dominated by Wall Street and suffering 
Wall Street’s present misfortunes. The 
lands of the Central American sea are 
struggling with the corruption and 
the imperialism of the dollar. This, 
very crudely, is Mr. Waldo Frank’s 
scheme. He amplifies it with significant 
historical portraits—for example, the 
conflict of aristocratic tradition or 
safety with mystical vision, as seen in 
the meeting of San Martin and Bolivar, 
an excellent piece of dramatic sym- 
bolism—and by prose poems which 
evoke and interpret the physical scene. 
This is Brazil : 


“To go up the Amazon is to be 
intussuscepted within a world. It is 
a blood stream running through a 
forest, and the forest is Brazil. It is 
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the life-flow of the huge tropic nation. 
Its water is thick with the alluvion of 
a cosmos: flakes from the cold stone 
heights, hot loam of the jungle, decay 
of insects, flowers, beasts make its 
flowing hemal. The wet skies turn 
it brown, the thunder turns it black ; 
the rare sun with vertical rays prods 
at the opaque flood, blotching its skin 
with bistre and glancing blue. But 
from the river, sky and forest and 
Brazil all are invisible. Man is a 
micro-organism floating in the blood 
of a creature hugely beyond him. All 
that he can know is Amazon.” 


This passage is typical of Mr. Waldo 
Frank’s extraordinary manner which 
often appears to be a mixture of D. H. 
Lawrence and Montparnasse at their 
most perverse. Mr. Frank is always 
turning his words into tomtoms. The 
life portraits of various South American 
types are much better. In the Argen- 
tine, there is Irigoyen; in Peru, a 
sketch of Mariategui the communist ; 
and there are some very interesting 
sketches of the leading figures in the 
Mexican Revolution. Penetrating 
below the complex physical scene into 
the antecedents and tendency of the 
spiritual forces which lie molten and 
waiting their form, Mr. Frank is 
alternately perceptive and obscure. 
His philosophy, expressing itself in the 
terms of what seems to be a thwarted 
sensuality, is, as far as one can gather, 
a kind of communist mysticism. 


This philosophy accompanies him 
as a confusing rather than a clarifying 
element everywhere. His insistent self- 
consciousness is an odd companion for 
a philosophy of wholeness. The reader 
who cares to bring pick and shovel to 
this book will find some good things 
in it, and with all its excesses it is cer- 
tainly very stimulating. 


V. S. Prircuetr. 
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THE CAPTIVE SHREW, by Julian 
Huxley. Blackwell. 5s. 

POEMS, by A. Abrahams. 
3s. 6d. 


PERHAPS it is not strange that I should 
have found more poetry in Mr. Julian 
Huxley’s scientific prose than in the 
verses of his Captive Shrew; for Mr. 
Huxley is a scientist who works with 
imagination, but he is not a poet. 
These verses are the usual juvenilia 
of an intelligent and cultivated mind, 
though in other ways Mr. Huxley grew 
up long ago: “Lines Written in 
Dejection near Snowdon”, “To 
Amaryllis, who sent a Kiss in a Letter ”’, 
“ Return to Poetry ’—to what century 
do these verses of poetic boyhood 
belong ? 

The shrew in Mr. Huxley’s muse is 
more bearable and rather more adult ; 
yet his “ Freudian Faustulus,” which 
might have been genuinely ironical or 
thoughtful, collapses into an arch 
triviality, in which the substitution of 
glands and atoms for twinkling stars 
and Christopher Robins hardly dis- 
guises its author’s approach. 

Mr. Abrahams’ Poems has traces of 
the hack-emotions through which every 
genuine poet must work his way, but 
this is apparently his first book, and 
several of the poems are evidence of 
genuine original talent. His moods 
vary from meditation to ecstasy—the 
first, as a rule, is more successful. He 
allows his sensitiveness (a Jew in 
London) to betray him into an occa- 
sional metaphor that merely screams. 
In seclusion, his racial and religious 
feeling develops more naturally. 
“In the Synagogue” is probably the 
most important poem for him in 
the book ; but the mixture of devotion 
and sensuous imagery is immature, and 
lacks the strong personal rhythm de- 
manded, and obviously attempted, for 
the occasion. 


Heinemann, 


G. W. STONIER. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE, by. cece: 

Benson. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Not the most brilliant but the most 
self-revealing of the Bronté family, it 
‘was inevitable that before long a life 
_of Charlotte based on her letters should 
form the basis for a study of the genius 
of the whole family. Mr. Benson’s 
book accomplishes that. Branwell, 
Emily, Anne are as much protagonists 
-as Charlotte: Branwell’s viciousness, 
-Emily’s. strange remoteness, Anne’s 
pious simplicity are as clear as the 
strange mixture of shrewdness and 
idealism, sentiment and callousness, 
ardent passion and cold restraint which 
characterize Charlotte. 

In the process Mrs. Gaskell is routed, 
the victim not of ignorance but of 
the biographical traditions of her time. 
What had to be glossed over in 1850 
can now be revealed. Mrs. Gaskell’s 
careful and in some respects very com- 
plete picture of her subject does not 
take note of the passive Sapphistic 
tendencies which Charlotte’s letters to 
Ellen Nussey reveal; it presents an 
imperfect picture of Charlotte’s un- 
fortunate passion for the respectable 
M. Héger in Brussels; it does not 
show how selfish and ‘unsympathetic 
was Charlotte’s attitude to the drunken 
and dope-ridden brother whose _hail- 
fellow-well-met qualities were starved 
in the atmosphere of the parsonage at 
Haworth; it does not reveal the 
strained relations that existed between 
Emily and Charlotte, although Mrs. 
Gaskell knew well the cause. The 
variation between Mrs. Gaskell’s 
picture and Mr. Benson’s is an illustra- 
tion of the difference between the 
biographical methods of two centuries. 

This is an important book, and one 
which should stand from henceforth 
as the authoritative work on the 
Brontés. 

LovaT DICKSON. 
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SELECTED FICTION 


THE RATS OF NORWAY, by Keith 


Winter. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE MARRIAGE OF SIMON 
HARPER, by Neil Bell. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. 

INHERITANCE, by Phyllis Bentley. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


THE NEEDLE-WATCHER, by 
Richard Blaker. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


BALLET FOR THREE MASKS, by 
James Cleugh. Secker. 8s. 6d. 
Tue lot of the reviewer of fiction in 
these days of long and leisurely novels 
is not at all easy. There are so many 
novelists, or publishers, who have 
arrived at the conclusion that for a 
novel to be successful it must also be 
lengthy. Writers of fiction who, in 
the past, delivered their seven-and- 
sixpennyworth well under weight, have 
suddenly discovered that it takes at 
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“The deft and moving and very modern 
love theme that runs throughout is sus- 
tained with the author’s surest touch; 
and altogether I heartily recommend a 
book which I found ‘completely ab- 
sorbing and intensely significant.”— 
BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 
(Woman's Journal) 
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least six hundred pages to trace the 
adventures of a hapless family in its 
inevitable decline from prosperity to 
the depths of poverty. Five of the 
books which are under review 
exceed the normal length of the 
seven-and-sixpenny novel. It is an 
odd chance that in my estimation The 
Rats of Norway, a book of 266 pages, 
is the best and also the most promis- 
ing of them. In this novel Mr. Winter 
has had the courage to write about the 
staff of a preparatory school somewhere 
in the Lake District. Outwardly, Fall- 
gates is a prosperous establishment, 
competently run. Actually, the life of 
the small group of people concerned 
in looking after the engagingly normal 
small boys seethes with emotional 
activity. Mr. Winter has the knack 
of convincing one that he is writing 
about people whom he knows in- 
timately. He never wastes a word. He 
reproduces the daily life of a school 
faithfully without a single unnecessary 
detail. He is content to allow incidents 
to speak for themselves and _ his 
humorous and penetrating use of irony 
reminds one, often enough, of the 
method used by Mr. Somerset Maugham. 
The characterization, although super- 
ficial, is most capable, but one is 
especially grateful to Mr. Winter for 
his successful attempt to tell a story 
in which hardly a word of commentary 
from the author is required. 

Mr. Neil Bell’s new novel, The 
Marriage of Simon Harper, is one of 
the most depressing books that I have 
ever read. It is nearly 250,000 words 
in length, and it is all about the 
married life of Simon and Bessie 
Harper. Tragedy prevails. Simon 
Harper is anything but an attractive 
person, and no one except a born 
story-teller could have made his history 
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o entirely readable. Neil Bell shares 
vith Arnold Bennett and a few other 
yriters the ability to make mean streets 
md mean people fascinating. He 
arely exaggerates, but he has one 
efinite weakness as a novelist. He 
s almost blind to the lighter side of 
fe. When his young people try to 
rolic they almost invariably break one 
f the ten commandments, and they 
© not appear to find any pleasure in 
oing so. Mr. Bell’s publisher refers 
0 his “inexhaustible creative ima- 
ination’. If this allusion is not over- 
ptimistic, one hopes that Mr. Bell 
vill give his stock of characters a 
igorous shuffle before his next book 
ppears. 
Miss Bentley has been too generous 
1 Inheritance. It depicts mill life 
1 Yorkshire over a period of several 
enerations, and the picture is faithful 
nd the description of the rugged scene 
eautifully done. I am not so sure 
bout the people of the story and the 
vents through which they pass. The 
ook s less difficult to put down than 
- ought to be. Perhaps this is in- 
vitable in a novel which deals with 
uccessive sets of characters. In- 
evitance is a book to read, but I do 
ot think that Miss Bentley has sur- 
assed in it the excellence of some of 
er earlier fiction. It seems to me 
hat Inheritance would have been a 
etter book had it been shorter. Can 
be that its author has been beguiled 
y the prevailing taste for long novels ? 
The Needle-Watcher is a reconstruc- 
on of a piece of history. Mr. Blaker 
escribes life in seventeenth century 
apan, and does his work very con- 
sientiously and perseveringly. Al- 
10ugh I finished the book, with the 
id of some determination, I could not 
void the feeling that the author was 
ot deeply interested in his hero, Will 
dams. Mr. Blaker deserves full praise 
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for his attempt at treating a place and 
a period that do not often appear in— 
contemporary fiction, but it cannot 
be said that The Needle-Watcher is an 
absorbingly interesting book, although 
it is well worth reading. 

Mr. James Cleugh is undeniably 
clever. Ballet for Three Masks is so. 
consciously brilliant that there are 
whole pages which cloud the reader’s 
mind without adding to his enjoyment 
or his knowledge of the characters. 
Three people are brought together. 
The book goes on to describe the 
history of their lives. Mr. Cleugh has 
plenty to say. The trouble is that his 
powers of invention run away with him 
very easily indeed. At times I had 
not the slightest idea what he was 
writing about. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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By SHERARD VINES 


— @ novel — 
RETURN, BELPHEGOR ! 


An exuberantly comic fantasy based on 
the hypothesis of: a religious revival, 
diabolically inspired, taking place in 
England. Here the mordant wit of 
HuMouRS UNRECONCILED is mellowed 
by the spirit of fun, and the critical 
intellect enjoys a saturnine Bank 
Holiday. 7s. 6a. 


— ané an anthology — 


WHIPS AND SCORPIONS 


Specimens of Modern 
Satiric Verse 
1914-1931 
COLLECTED BY SHERARD VINES 
Thirty-five contributors, including 


ALDINGTON MACFLECKNOE 
CAMPBELL NICHOLS 

EARP SASSOON 
ELIOT O. SITWELL 
HUXLEY TURNER 


WISHART 
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MOONLIGHT IN UR, by E. L. 
Grant Watson. Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. GRANT WATSON is a novelist who 
has never had any luck. His early 
stories, especially those about life in the 
lonelier parts of Australia, had sim- 
plicity of style, the interest of describing 
a little-known part of the world, and 
clear plots. A certain lack of geniality 
should not have prevented them from 
obtaining a considerable measure of 
success. (One of them, Where Bonds 
are Loosed, is here strangely entered, 
in the list of the author’s other books, 
as “‘When Bombs are Loosed”: a 
title which might have helped its sale.) 

In his new book Mr. Watson has 
attemped a task of great difficulty— 
the writing of a story about a place and 
period so remote from common interest 
as ancient Ur. It opens with the 
religious prostitution of the heroine in 
the temple of the Chaldean Venus: a 
scene vividly presented. Indeed, as 
a reconstruction of a long-vanished 
civilisation, Moonlight in Ur is de- 
cidedly successful; and any reader 
who enjoys a voyage of imagination 
into the past of humanity may be 
confident of seeing some brilliant and 
sinister pictures. He will also witness 
an exciting fight with a lioness in a 
cave. Perhaps the two principal 
characters indulge too often in telling 
each other what they have been doing : 
for to tell of what has happened, as 
every dramatist knows, is rarely as 
effective as to tell of what is happening, 
and so to enable the reader to identify 
himself with the passing dangers and 
delights of the protagonist. The philo- 
sophy of the book can probably be 
divined in the phrase, “Perhaps it may 
take two lives, a man’s and a woman’s, 
to find one life for either’. No one 
who reads this book will have wasted 
his time. 

CLIFFORD Bax. 
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pa ieee AND FUNNIER, by P. ¢ 
, Wodehouse. Faber. 7s. éd. 


Mr. WODEHOUSE is now widely reco; 
nized as one of the great benefacto: 
of the English-reading peoples; ar 
in this book, which is not the lea: 
of his benefactions, he makes his bo 
as essayist. In his preface he speal 
of it as “‘ this little volume of medit 
tions”: a phrase which, at tl 
risk of seeming precious, one ma 
affirm to be as charming, in its blar 
absurdity, as many a “louder ar 
funnier’ joke from the same ine: 
haustible source. The conspirac 
that was started some time ago (E 
a well-known critic) to persuade | 
that Mr. Wodehouse is not only 
superb comic writer, but also a fii 
literary stylist, is now happily dea 
But if it is true that at times he 
capable, in narrative passages, 
writing the prose of a promising scho¢ 
boy, at other times, and particular 
in dialogue, he wields the pen of ¢ 
angel. Angel and schoolboy ha 
collaborated in Louder and Funnt 
but the angel is most in evidence. N 
will all readers be agreed as to whi 
is which. Humour is your prit 
solvent of friendship, making divisi 
and anger where formerly all was ros 
and rapture. Mr. Wodehouse, writi 
of authors, feels it his duty to “ wa 
England that, unless steps are take 
there will soon be a very serio 
shortage. And then who will wr: 
you your Sunday-paper articles on T 
Modern Girl or The Decay of Hot 
Life ? Suppose you reached out 1 
Dean Inge one morning and he was! 
there ? That makes you think, does: 
it?’ It makes us think, and it mak 
some of us laugh, loud andlong. Othe 
alas, will raise their eyebrows and asst 
us that the joke is not funny. A 
then the trouble will begin. 

G. B. 
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WILL PROSPERITY COME AGAIN? 


By GEORGE GLASGOW 


E would be an uncommonly tough man who at the 
H present time did not feel an occasional stab of fright 
about his invested capital, however or wherever 
invested. Throughout the world people are wondering, not 
how much of their capital and income they may ultimately 
lose, but how much they can rescue from total loss. The 
hoarding of currency, especially in France and in the United 
States, is a symptom of the widespread distrust of the stock 
markets. It has grown to such dimensions that it has itself 
become an obstacle to world recovery. ‘The late M. Briand 
is understood never in his life to have invested a single franc. 
He is reported once to have said: ‘‘ Why should I invest 
1,000 francs to receive perhaps 50 francs a year and perhaps 
to lose my 1,000?” Many people who now bitterly agree 
with that remark, would at any time in the last ten years have 
laughed at it. Successive shocks, the White, Hatry, Kreuger 
betrayals, the destructive political and diplomatic activity of 
the so-called Great Powers, have had the cumulative effect of 
deeply hurting many innocent people, ignorant as well as 
innocent about the ways of finance. What many people 
helplessly wonder is how far the present financial catastrophe 
is comparable to former catastrophes ; whether comfort is to be 
derived from comparative experience in the past; or whether 
the present case is exceptional, and may prove to be an historic, 
irreparable break in the continuity of human experience ? 

So far as useful comparisons may be made, so far that is as 
past financial conditions are relevant to the economic organiza- 
tion of the world as we know it, there have been only two 
major disturbances that can be recalled as commentary upon 
what is now taking place, namely, the “‘ Baring ”’ crisis of the 
*Nineties and the dislocation of 1914. The intervening crises, 
including that of 1920, were tributaries or derivatives of those 


two major events. 
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If memories were longer, gloom would probably be shorter. 
There is no better financial tonic for 1932 than to recall 1896, 
1914 or 1920. The present day neurasthenic would find 
something to interest him in what former neurasthenics in 
their time have felt and said. A London Bank Chairman 
described the fall in prices in. 1921 as “‘ unexampled since 
1815”. He was wrong even in the statement of fact: but it 
is the mentality, not the fact, that is of interest retrospectively 
from the present point of view. On March 8, 1921, the 
Chairman of a good investment trust company in Scotland 
said: ‘‘ Surely no troubles in the days to come can compare 
with those which have been surmounted in the past six and a 
half years ? ”’ 

It is a grim, but not a wasted, exercise to re-read the annual 
speeches made by the best English and Scottish investment 
trust company chairmen over a period of the last fifty years. 
In that period the booms and slumps followed each other in 
the familiar sequence. The remarkable discovery is that while 
less expert financiers were displaying their habitual accom- 
plishment of escaping all sense of fear in boom times and of 
losing all hope in slump times, the first-class financiers afore- 
said were divisible into two categories: those whose fear was 
excited by booms, and hope by slumps ; and those who were 
steadily pessimistic all the time. One of the best of them 
over a period of thirty years regularly every year said that the 
past year had been bad and the next would probably be worse. 
He made that remark even in 1928 and in 1929. In one sense 
he was merely carrying into practice the best of all financial 
principles, upon which in the past the success of investment 
trust company finance has been based, the principle, namely, 
of assuming that there is no such thing in finance as security, 
and that the only safe practice is to build up a reserve in the 
good times against the inevitable bad times. Yet, when 
asked only lately if in his opinion the present depression 
would never end, that same seasoned pessimist drily quoted 
the farmer’s answer to the question whether it would never 
stop raining: ‘‘ It always has”. 

The nearest analogy known in history to what is now taking 
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place was the Baring crisis of 1893-7. Its scope perhaps was 
less world-wide ; but finance and economics were less world- 
wide. Relatively to existing conditions its effects were as 
__ bad and as comprehensive as anything known since 1929. An 
American journal has lately published some harrowing recol- 
lections by one who passed through 1893-7. It seems fair to 
look to the United States for the best defined criteria in these 
comparisons, because the United States has always been the 
country of the greatest booms and of the greatest slumps. It 
no doubt always will be so. The Baring failure of November, 
1890, did not adversely affect the United States till more than 
two years later. The year 1892 was almost as much a boom 
year in the United States as was 1929. In February, 1893, 
the smash came as suddenly as it came in October, 1929. A 
leading New York financier described the situation in the 
spring of 1893 in these vivid words: ‘‘ Men died like flies 
under the strain and Boston grew suddenly old, haggard and 
thin”. In two months western and southern banks with- 
drew $41,000,000 of deposits from the New York banks. 
Call money went to 74 per cent. in June, 1893. By the 
autumn twenty-two thousand miles of railways were under 
receiverships. Before the end of the year four hundred banks 
failed. Between 1893 and 1897 two-thirds of all the American 
railways paid no dividends. The year 1893 was followed by 
1894, as 1929 was followed by 1930, and the depression 
worsened, then as now. Even worse things were in store for 
1895. ‘The analogy still holds, for 1931 was worse than 1930. 
Then came 1896, as 1932 has come, with its tale of worse and 
worse disaster. Nobody in 1896 could foresee what the end 
of the Baring depression might be. Nobody in 1932 can 
foresee what the end of the present depression may be. 
Capital values throughout the world had shrunk in 1896 as 
much as they have shrunk in 1932. Capital was receiving as 
little yield as capital now receives. Big business was no safer 
then than now. Sporadic ineffective political attempts were 
made to promote world recovery. One ray of hope after 
another fluttered the stock markets into short-lived boomlets, 
followed by lower price levels than ever before. The analogy 
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is tempting, even though few would be bold enough to assume 
that it will necessarily hold to the end. The year 1896 ran 
its course without any sign of improvement. At the very 
bottom of the despair that characterised 1897 (the analogous 
year to 1933 in the present depression) the slump was brought 
to an end as sudden as had been its beginning ; but the food 
for the financial philosopher to feed on is that the end was due, 
not to any remedial measures on the part of any country or of 
any individual, but to a new super-human disaster. In 1897 
there were disastrous floods in the Danubian countries and in 
Russia, contrasting with a disastrous drought in France. The 
wheat crops of both Hungary and of Russia were ruined. 
Concurrently there was a bumper wheat crop in America. 
The profits made by the sale of American wheat to Europe 
were as the taste of blood to a hungry tiger. Quite illogically 
everybody in America went mad with optimism. The feeling 
spread : and lo! there began a period of steady and prolonged 
industrial and financial prosperity throughout the world. 

It is always a test of one’s imagination to be able to lift one- 
self above surrounding misfortune. ‘Those who are now 
plunged in gloom may be made worse, or better, according to 
their temper, by remembering what William Pitt said in 1800 : 
‘* There is scarcely anything around us but ruin and despair ”’ ; 
what Disraeli said in 1849: ‘‘ In industry, commerce and 
agriculture there is no hope”’; what the Duke of Wellington 
said in 1851: ‘‘ I thank God I shall be spared the consumma- 
tion of ruin that is gathering about us ” ; Lord Shaftesbury in 
1868: ‘‘ Nothing can save the British Empire from ship- 
wreck’, ‘Those men were all wrong. 

Are the present day pessimists wrong? It would be easy 
to argue that no former depression has been exactly like the 
present depression. Never has the world gone so com- 
pletely wrong all at the same time. To that extent one is 
tempted on a superficial view to regard the present disaster as 
worse than that of 1893-7, and certainly worse than that of 
1914-8. But no depression is in detail like any that preceded 
it. The interesting thing is to try and discover the common 
principle that produces alternating disaster and prosperity. 
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There are those no doubt who think that the corollary of 
creation is destruction in every field of life: the jungle, 
“nature ” in its restricted botanical sense and human activity 
in all its phases. The leaves of the trees appear to die every 
autumn and to live again every spring. The animals of the 
jungle destroy animal life and reproduce animal life. Human 
beings throughout recorded history have periodically organized 
an orgy of mutual killing. In the Great War ten million men 
were killed in Europe. The killing was at a rate of four men a 
minute day and night for four and a half years. There always 
has been overproduction, of life, of food, of manufactured 
goods. In every field of life, including finance and economics, 
an intermittent process of destruction seems, perhaps blindly, 
to redress the balance. Economics and finance are as meta- 
physical in their abiding principles as every other human 
manifestation. Cause and effect produce a continually opera- 
tive compensating balance. The Baring crisis was followed by 
one of the greatest industrial booms known to history. The 
destructiveness of the Great War in its economic aspect did 
as much good as harm. The destruction of shipping created 
a boom in shipbuilding. Europe’s general attempt at economic 
suicide created an economic boom in the United States. The 
destruction of capital in the Great War was an excellent thing 
for finance. It led to six years of steady financial prosperity 
(1922-28), which was largely traceable to the world-wide need 
of replacing the capital that had been lost. 

How may the “‘ compensating ”’ principle work in the present 
instance? The financial boom of 1922-28, itself produced by 
disaster, led in its turn to a new disaster, as inflation always 
leads to deflation. Lest it be thought that the word “ always ”’ 
in the last sentence be merely a form of wisdom after the 
event, one could quote the balance sheet of an English invest- 
ment trust company, as at December 31, 1928, showing huge 
uninvested funds. The chairman, in the speech he delivered 
in January, 1929—before there was any sign whatever of the 
coming catastrophe—explained that on general principles 
deflation must be expected to follow the existing state of 
inflation, and that therefore the company was keeping its 
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assets liquid in order to buy cheap when prices had fallen. 

In its turn, and if the principle holds true, the present 
deflation must inevitably lead to new inflation. At this moment 
everybody is talking about inflation. Many people are urging 
it as a policy for world recovery. Inflation is not a policy ; it 
is an inevitable event in the eternal process of natural cause 
and effect; but the insistence with which so many people 
now talk about it is interesting as a sign of the times. 

The process above alluded to readily clarifies itself if one 
strips the essentials of their mass of detail. The essentials 
of the present case are two. On the one hand the depression 
was preceded by a process of extreme financial inflation that 
culminated in 1929. On the other hand, concurrently, there 
was discernible a political process of what may be called correc- 
tive destructiveness. Is there any need to illustrate the 
extent of the financial inflation? In 1928 men in the City of 
London were buying British Celanese ordinary shares of Ios. 
at the price of over £6, although the shares had never paid a 
dividend and the company was several years in arrears in its 
preference shares. In New York typists were instructing 
brokers “‘ on margin” to buy them anything at any price in 
the expectation that they would sell it a few days later at a 
still higher price. And they did so sell it. It was a con- 
spiracy of competitive confidence, just as the aftermath is a 
conspiracy of competitive despair. In February, 1929, 
brokers’ loans in New York were estimated to have reached 
the grotesque figure of $6,000,000,000. The concurrent 
undermining political process was correspondingly grotesque. 
The two victors of the Great War, the United States and 
France, demanding tribute from the conquered, refused, by 
means of tariff walls, to take that tribute in goods (the only 
way in which it could be paid) and in effect therefore exacted 
payment in gold. The inevitable result was the accumulation 
in New York and in Paris of three-quarters of the world’s 
available supply of monetary gold. Germany and Great 
Britain suffered the corresponding loss of gold. The former 
had to stop paying reparation, the latter had to stop paying 
gold. How then does the automatic corrective principle 
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work in this case? If, as is now a schoolboy commonplace, a 
major cause of the present financial deadlock was the payment 
of reparation and other political war debt, or rather the absurd 
attempt to exact the transfer of huge sums over frontiers when 
the exacting Powers themselves refused to be paid by the only 
available method of payment ; what remedy was available ? 
Curiously little comment has been made on an existing fact of 
direct importance to the transition from slump to boom. The 
opinion is often expressed that much will depend on the 
outcome of the June Reparations conference. Will anything 
at all depend on that conference? Of course not. The 
essential existing fact is that all payment on account of repara- 
tion and political war debt stopped on July 1, 1931. Every 
imaginative, honest person knows that that payment will never 
be resumed, on any scale whatsoever. If the politicians 
solemnly meet at Lausanne to decide that what has already 
happened shall be allowed to happen, they will do little harm, if 
little good. ‘The question: is there any sign of a way out of 
the present deadlock, is partly answered by the fact that a 
major cause of the deadlock has already been removed. 

What is not clear is how, where or when the inflationary 
process in credit will be resumed. The deflation, which in 
effect is merely a means of destroying paper capital, may or 
may not have run its full course. The losses suffered by the 
victims of the Hatry, Kreuger and other deflationary processes 
would have had to be suffered in any case, if not by those 
processes or by those victims, then by other processes and by 
other victims. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
conceived as a frank attempt at what the Americans call 
reflation. In Great Britain certain influences, for example 
Lord Beaverbrook, are blindly trying to browbeat Mr. Montagu 
Norman into inflation. But if past experience is a guide, 
inflation will come neither from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation nor from Lord Beaverbrook’s attacks on the Bank 
of England. It will come somewhere and at some time of its 
own momentum. How or when nobody can tell. There are 
those who keep half an eye on the possibility that Japanese 
enterprise in Manchuria may lead to increased production in 
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Japan, to an increased buying by Japan of raw materials, cotton 
for example from the United States, thence to a general rise 
in commodity prices, and a wave of prosperity in the Argentine, 
the chief financial benefit of which would go to the City of 
London. Or ‘“‘ God’s chillun” may be rescued by some 
apparently fortuitous accident, as in 1897. 

In spite of the 1932 budget the world-wide tendency, begun 
last October, to regard Great Britain as a potential deus ex 
machina, or as the conquering hero, has not lost its force. 
There is something to be said for it, at least on the negative 
side; for the British politicians have for the moment stopped 
increasing their extravagance. ‘Those British politicians of the 
war and post-war period who went far towards destroying the 
assets on which had been founded the world’s traditional con- 
fidence in British financial leadership, had the further effect — 
of handing over the financial initiative to New York and to 
Paris. In what way those two centres took the opportunity 
thus thrust upon them is illustrated by the fact that their 
main achievement was to choke themselves with gold, to put 
out of action the machinery of the gold standard (on the good 
working of which their own interests depended), and to drive 
their own debtors into something like bankruptcy. Great 
Britain meanwhile, whose guardians had first sacrificed a 
million British lives to ensure a French military victory over 
Germany, and then consented to pay the expenses of every- 
body concerned, became so demoralised that successive 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, in particular Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Lord Snowden, indulged in the gymnastic 
oddity of attempting to balance decreasing revenue with 
increasing expenditure. The fact that when the Socialist 
politicians had by last August brought the country to the 
verge of financial bankruptcy, the combined parties decided 
to save the ship of state by slightly reducing expenditure and 
largely increasing taxation, was regarded by a slump-weary 
world as a “ bull” point for general financial recovery. As 
lately ago as May 5 Senator Borah, speaking before a crowded 


Senate, referred to Great Britain as “ the only bright spot on 
the horizon ’’. 
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What is the real basis of this renewed confidence in Great 
Britain? Her credit has for its fount and origin, not the care, 
foresight or thrift of any British Government since 1914, but 
the long suffering willingness of the British people to foot the 
bill of political extravagance. As a financial concern the post- 
war British Government is a monster so fantastic that the 
shades of our forefathers must find it hard to believe. It 
raises the prodigious sum every year of something near 
£800,000,000, and squanders not only every penny of it, but 
more. We pay for the government’s services just exactly 
what the government decrees we shall pay, and there is no 
sanction except the gamble of the next general election. 
The “ spending departments’ (a glorious phrase) are not 
really afraid of the next election. Even the last two budgets 
have been such that if the government had been the board of 
directors of a city company, answerable to the proprietors for 
their financial seriousness, they would have been roasted 
without mercy by their victims. Lord Snowden laid the 
foundation for bridging an established deficit by collecting 
the income tax of fifteen months within the twelve months of 
his accounting period. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has bravely 
faced a certainty of diminished revenue this year without 
asking the spending departments seriously to reduce their 
expenditure. If world recovery depended upon the politicians 
of Westminster (or indeed upon the politicians of any country 
in the world), big business would not be safe. But big business 
has a way of making good in spite of the politicians. It does 
not matter how much time is wasted at Westminster by debates 
about the decency of allowing the people of a free country to 
go to a cinema on a Sunday, if they want to. The real interest 
of the world’s new-found faith in Great Britain as financial 
saviour is that it symbolises the world’s readiness on any 
pretext to change over from pessimism to optimism. 

The essential function of politics in the economy of human 
affairs is destructive. The politicians make war. They make 
treaties about reparation payment. They build tariffs to shut 
out each other’s trade. They build armaments to prepare for 
the next war. Who shall say that their work, with the single 
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exception of war in its human aspect, is harmful? An endless 
Sunday afternoon of increasing production and increasing 
prosperity would ruin everybody in no time. One factory in 
Pittsburgh can produce in eighteen weeks enough sheet glass 
to supply the entire needs of the United States fora year. The 
only thing that makes life possible is the recurrent orgy of 
destruction. The only thing that causes a boom isa slump, just 
as the only thing that causes a slump is a boom. They cancel 
each other out. The man who makes his fortune is the man 
who plays for safety in a boom and who takes a risk in a 
slump. Few men make their fortune. In the present case a bad 
financial slump has followed a gigantically inflated financial 
boom. ‘The inflated capital balloon of 1929 had to be deflated — 
before it could be inflated again. It always has been so. Why 
should it not always be so ? Big business never was safe, except in 
boom times. Probably not one of the big five London joint 
stock banks could meet its liabilities, if it had to be wound up 
at the present moment. ‘They are solvent only because they 
need not prove that they are solvent. The paradox is common- 
place. On the Continent of Europe and in America depositors 
demand repayment from their bank only when they suspect 
that the bank cannot repay. If they think that the bank can 
repay, they do not want to be repaid. The real question is not 
whether banks are solvent or big business safe, but when the 
next boom will start. The Creditanstaldt will be as liquid as 
an English cricket season as soon as people are tired of slumping. 
The analogy of 1897 may not be fulfilled this year or next ; 
the particular form of its fulfilment will no doubt be different ; 
but that in essence it will be fulfilled is certain. Just as the 
depth of the depression was measured in advance by the 
height of the precedent boom, so the height of the next boom 
will be measured by the depth of the present depression. 
Those who have lost to big business now will be repaid by 
big business then. Does any man in his heart believe that 
human nature has been arrested in its eternal course by the 
frauds of Clarence Hatry and Ivar Kreuger? Of course not. 
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By ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND, K.C.B. 


N his recent speech on the Navy Estimates, the First Lord 
informed the House of Commons of the intention of the 
present Board of Admiralty to reintroduce training under 

sail into the Navy. ‘That particular proposal deserves the most 
careful consideration. The qualities which experience under 
sail produced in those who went through a thorough apprentice- 
ship in that fine school are well known, and by no one 
appreciated more than those who were fortunate enough to 
spend some of their early years in the corvettes of the ’eighties. 
There is, however, some disadvantage in introducing new 
elements. Naval training to-day is very much like a patched 
coat. A general scheme of training was brought into existence 
in 1902, and for the last thirty years it has been patched and 
altered. The result of a series of piecemeal additions, each, 
possibly, in itself desirable for the purpose of some particular 
object, may so alter the character of the whole garment that 
it no longer fulfils its original object. The broad, the general 
object becomes swamped by details. 

Before, therefore, proceeding with a scheme, intrinsically 
promising, it is not by any means out of place to make some 
survey of naval training as a whole. It is difficult to avoid a 
feeling of uneasiness that the process of patchwork has been so 
long at work that the time to look at the structure as a whole 
has come : in fact, that such a survey is very necessary. Suc- 
cessions of eager men, each with his own particular bee, have 
succeeded in pressing their favourite claims. The specialists 
in “‘ scientific ’ education, in physical training, in disciplinary 
instruction, in games, have all had their say. ‘The advocate of 
promotion from the lower deck, of entry from the Board schools, 
and of entry from the public schools, have had their views 
attended to—more or less. The result is a variety in systems 
of entry, wide differences in educational standards, and a 
quantity of shore courses for officers which swell the list of 
lieutenants and contribute, to an appreciable degree, to the 
deplorable condition of the officers by that lack of promotion 
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which closes the careers of the great majority and tends to 
deter parents from sending their sons into the Navy. 

To begin with, let the great variety of methods of entry be 
noted, and with it the variety in educational standards. Some 
—the majority—of boys are taken at the age of about thirteen, 
on the recommendation of an interviewing committee. They 
pass a simple qualifying examination and are sent to a naval 
college, on shore, for four years. At that college there is a 
mixture of civil education and naval discipline. There is a 
headmaster who arranges the instruction, a commanding officer 
who presides over the Establishment. ‘There are civilian 
masters and naval officers. The instruction is predominantly of 
the ‘‘ modern ” character. Mathematics and physical science 
dominate the curriculum. While it is not actually specialised, 
it is specialised to the extent that it is another step towards 
producing what is called a ‘“‘ scientific” individual. The 
humanities are represented only by history. Of its thorough- 
ness there is no less doubt than of its severity. Opinions 
will differ as to whether it fulfils the meaning of a “ general 
education ” : whether it imparts knowledge or draws out the 
powers of the individual. ‘That, however, is not the essential 
point at this stage. What is essential to note is that one set of 
boys is subjected to this rigorous course, under naval condi- 
tions of discipline, at a very considerable cost both to the 
parents and to the State. ‘They then go to sea in the fleet. 

Another set of boys is taken direct from the public schools of 
the country, at the age of 17-18. They pass a stiff, mainly 
mathematical, examination; are sent to a monitor * where 
they receive, under not particularly favourable conditions, 
instruction in navigation, gunnery and torpedo work; after 
some months in this establishment they are sent to sea in the 
fleet. Their age of going to sea is then about 18-19. Clearly, 
a very different preparation. 

Other boys are entered from the training ships Conway 
and Worcester, and from the admirable nautical college at 
Pangbourne. The education at these establishments is more 
particularly directed towards the profession of the sea; it is 


* A ship built during the war for bombarding purposes. 
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less general than, and not so long as, that at Dartmouth, and 
less still than that at a public school. 

Other boys, again, are chosen from among the more promis- 
ing lads in the training establishments for seamen. They have 
been noted as intelligent youngsters. When they go to sea, in 
the usual course of events, they become “ ordinary seamen”’. 
They are then given special opportunities for instruction, and 
in order that they shall get this, they are lent to the battleships 
and the large cruisers only. They become “ able seamen ” at 
an advanced rate, and “‘ leading seamen” in turn. This they 
achieve by passing examinations. At a minimum age of 204 
they may, if recommended, pass qualifying examinations in 
*“ professional ”? and “ educational’ subjects, and are then 
made sub-lieutenants. The standards of education thus differ 
once more from those of the entries from other sources. 
Foreign languages, history, physical science, English, are all 
upon a different plane, though eventually these young men 
have to pass the same “ professional ”’ examinations—that is to 
say examinations in technique—as those entered by the other 
channels. 

This last system is called “‘ promotion from the lower deck ”’; 
it should be called “‘ entry from the lower deck”’. It is, how- 
ever, entirely different from what has hitherto been considered 
“promotion ”’ from the ranks, which has been the advancement 
of experienced men who have shown that they possess unusual 
character, skill, capacity as seamen, or courage, which marks 
them out from their fellows and compensates for their lack of 
education. A very incorrect historical analogy is drawn, in 
support of this form of entry “ by the hawse-pipe ’—to use 
an old term. The names of Shovel, Myngs, Narborough and 
Benbow are invariably quoted to show that in the past great 
commanders arose from the lower deck. Unfortunately, the 
history upon which this claim is founded is largely a myth. 
None of those men belonged to the “‘ seaman ”’ class. Myngs, 
in spite of Pepys’ story concerning him, came of a good Nor- 
folk family. He served in the coasting trade and later trans- 
ferred into the Navy, as many officers did in that day. Shovell’s 
father was a man of property whose grandfather had been 
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Sheriff of Norwich. He went to sea under the care of Myngs, 
his countryman and, probably, kinsman. Benbow came of 
humble stock but had the education to make him a master’s 
mate. His advance was due to his having shown fine fighting 
quality. His fortunes were pushed by Herbert, Rooke and 
Shovell. Thus the careers and qualifications of none of these 
men bear the smallest resemblance to those of the boy who, 
showing some aptitude in his studies, advances not by the 
favouritism of family influence or by showing skill, capacity 
and courage as a fighting seaman, but by his cleverness in 
surmounting that most meretricious and misleading of all 
tests, the examination. 

These varieties of educational standards and methods of 
training give rise to some serious thought. It is difficult to 
avoid the impression that expediency, political or otherwise, 
rather than principles and the good of the service and the 
State, inform some of these systems. For if the capacities 
needed in a naval officer require a four years’ course of rigorous 
study, of various subjects, in an establishment provided with 
a great staff, with workshops, laboratories, professors, and 
playing fields, or the high degree of mathematical knowledge 
and general education of a Woolwich cadet, it must follow that, 
if these are absent, the boy who has not enjoyed these facilities 
must fall short of the necessary standard. If, on the other hand, 
all the education an officer needs can be obtained in the training 
ship and by instruction on board ship, it cannot be other than 
a great waste of public money to maintain a naval college 
costing £60,000 a year. Again, if as good an officer can be 
produced by taking a boy from Eton or Harrow at the age of 
eighteen and giving him a twelvemonth or so training in a 
monitor, as is produced by giving him four years at Dartmouth, 
at a greater cost to the State, why should the State bear this 
expense ? While, once more, if the products of the public 
school or the training ship are inferior to the others, how 
can anyone justify a system which provides the Navy with 
inferior officers, officers wanting either the long training or the 
general education ? Economy is essential. No less essential is 
efficiency : it is inherent to any true economy. Which are 
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we doing? Are we spending money in an unnecessary education, 
or are we furnishing ourselves with a number of officers who 
are less efficient than the needs of the service demand? It 
would appear that we must be doing either the one or the other. 

To me it appears that those who are responsible for this 
variety have been actuated by a wrong selection of the object 
in view. In the case of entry from the lower deck, the object 

_has been to throw open the officers’ career to boys who join in 
the ranks. That may legitimately be a consideration. If good 
material is to be found in any so-called ‘class’ it is right, 
because it is in the interest of the State, that that “‘ class ”’ 
shall be an available source of supply. It cannot, however, 
properly form the basis of entry, which must, if the interests 
of the State are to come before the interests of any “ class,” 
be governed by the far more comprehensive object of producing 
the men with the qualities and qualifications needed in a naval 
officer. Let us therefore first make sure that we know what 
we wish to produce. Let us then analyse the best methods of 
producing it. Finally, let us discover in what manner, and 
from what sources, we can obtain the individuals we need, 
with fairness to all, showing favour to none ; and demanding, 
as other professions demand, a similar standard of qualification 
from all. It is no less unjust to the State than it is to the in- 
dividual that a lower standard should be accepted of some of 
its servants in order to provide opportunity for a particular 
element in the social order. We have to combine equality of 
education and training with extension of opportunity. This is 
not what is done to-day. We have these several and different 
modes of entry.. They are illogical, improper and inconvenient. 
They do not make for a “ band of brothers.” 

What, then, to begin with, is the object of the education and 
training? What is the end it all has eventually in view? 
That is the fundamental point which must govern every course 
of action adopted. 

The object is to produce a fighting-sea-officer, an individual 
in whom are combined the qualities of officer, “ military ”’ 
man and seaman—put them in which order you will, for it is 
unimportant. The man must be all three or he will be no 
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“naval officer” fit for the highest ranks (however fitted he 
may be for the lower) if he lacks one of the qualities. A man 
may be an officer without being a seaman, like the engineer 
or the marine officer: he may be a seaman without being a 
fighting man, as the officers of the mercantile navy; and a 
seaman without being an officer, as Sir William Parker’s rebuke 
to Captain Sir Edward Belcher indicated. “In a tone of 
sadness mixed with anger he remarked, ‘ A skilful navigator 
and a clever seaman you may be, but a great officer you never 
can be with that narrow mind.’ ” t 

Thus the “‘ fighting-sea-officer ” is a sort of Cerberus, all 
of whose heads need full attention. and whose production 
demands a proper balance. We run, possibly in our profession 
more than in any other, a risk of attaching so much importance 
to one of them as to starve the others. In the old days there 
was a tendency to think too much of the seaman, as Com- 
modore Barnett, a friend of Anson’s, remarked to him: ‘“‘ He 
thinks himself the best officer who has the least blocks in his 
rigging.” He may devote himself to the technique of weapon 
construction and produce fine instruments, but fail to produce 
the skill and the art required in their use. He may be an able 
technician in artillery, but a poor tactician, or strategist. In 
his capacity of fighting man he must be one who can fight with 
his gun, his ship, his squadron, his fleet or—eventually—his 
Navy; that is, the instrument which, at different ranks, he 
uses. As a seaman he must be capable of handling his ship or 
his fleet, and husbanding them.{ As an officer he has primarily 
to deal with men—not merely men under his command but 
Man in the widest sense—his inferiors, his equals and his 
superiors, of his own country and his own profession and of 
other countries and other professions: one who has, as Dr. 
Rouse lately put it, “all his faculties of mind and body 
developed and who is able to direct them to the desired end ”. 

It is impossible to study the late war without coming to the 


} Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir William Parker. Vol. IT, page 616. 


{ The joint and distinct needs of “‘ fightin, iw iy a } 

; : & men” and “ seamen” ave well recognized 
in . letter of Martin Tromp (1652): “We shall on all occasions strive to the iiternae to 
employ ‘good seamanship’ and soldier's craft.’ In his instructions he is told to ‘ let 
slip no opportunity which you can seize as ‘a soldier or sailor’ to attack the English fleet’’. 
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conclusion that there had been for many years a want of 
balance in naval training. Great attention had been paid, 
particularly during the previous fifteen years, to weapon 
technique. It is hardly unjust to say that the energies of the 
Navy were so focused upon the gun and the torpedo, and upon 
producing larger fighting instruments than those of our 
prospective enemy, that other essential elements went un- 
nourished. Mr. Churchill was by no means mistaken when 
he said that the Navy had produced good captains of ships 
but not captains of war. Skill in weapon technique was the 
road to advancement, though an attempt to qualify this purely 
material factor had been made by promoting officers who had 
seen any form of active service. It was insufficiently realised 
that ability as a gunnery or torpedo officer by no means indicated. 
ability to command a ship, nor ability to command a ship 
fitness for high command. Nor can it be said even now, 
with the long and bitter experience of the results of many 
mistakes in direction and command, that the lesson has been 
learned that in war the deciding element lies in its direction. 
The most skilful seamen and officers cannot retrieve the losses 
caused by mistaken strategy. Yet more importance to-day 
is attached to work in a branch of material at the Admiralty 
than to the study of war. 

- Yet there is all the long tale of experience to show how the 
whole countenance of past wars was changed according to 
the strategy, precisely as the result of a battle depended upon 
whether a Nelson or a Hotham was in command : the men and 
the weapons being the same. 

With the proviso that each head of our Cerberus is developed 
by experience, it may broadly be said that education produces 
the officer-like qualities, instruction the knowledge of the use 
of the instrument, and training the seaman. 

Several committees have sat since 1871 to consider the 
vexed question of naval training. If one thing in the evidence 
and the conclusions stands out more prominently than any 
other it is that organised scholastic education cannot be 
conducted at sea. This opinion was expressed by officers of 
the highest intelligence and distinction in terms that were 
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unequivocal, and the report of every committee endorsed it to 
the hilt—a fact which appears to have escaped the attention 
of those who recently framed the scheme for extended education 
on board our ships for the aspirants for commissions from the 
lower deck. Each and all of these weighty authorities and 
experienced men insisted upon two things—the necessity that 
our naval officers should be educated men and the impossibility 
of conducting education at sea: and the same views are to be 
found in the writings of French officers.* One definite point 
regarding entry thus emerges. The age of going to sea should 
be governed by the age at which this essential general education 
is completed. 

There will, I imagine, be few who will be prepared to admit 
that the general education of a boy who is to play the part in 
life that the public service imposes upon him can be com- 
pleted before, or much before, the age of eighteen. If that be 
correct, as I believe it to be, the question arises whether that 
general education should be conducted in the schools of the 
country, or in a specifically naval school. If it is to be con- 
ducted in a naval school, the age at which we can take boys 
is dictated by the age at which, normally, they leave their 
preparatory schools : for it is not practicable, as we have found, 
to remove boys from a public school at some intermediate 
age, fifteen or sixteen. Our age of entry must therefore perforce 
be either about thirteen, before he joins a public school, or 
after 174, when he leaves it. 

The factors which affect the choice between these ages are 
the following : 

First, there is the question of whether it is necessary that a 
boy shall join the Navy ‘“‘ young”. To this there are two 
distinct features though it is often treated as one problem. 
There is that of whether it is necessary that he should go to 
sea young, and that of whether he must receive a special 
education and come under the influence of naval training, 
tradition and discipline, young. Many officers who insist 


> : ; = 
: €.g., Admiral Darriens, who remarks that it is common knowledge that instruction at sea 
as always had “‘ une influence soporifique” and has never given more than a mediocre 


vesult. (Revue Maritime, Sept., 1921, page 309.) H. j 
AR snap ey dle P 921, page 309.) ow many of us have experienced 
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that the boy must be “ caught young ” support this view with 
such expressions as “‘ we must wash his face in salt water’’, or 
point to the experience of the past when an officer went to sea 
at from eleven to fourteen. Unless, however, it is proposed 
to abolish the preliminary training on shore which has been 
accepted as being necessary, this reason furnishes no grounds 
for supporting the “‘ Dartmouth ” system against the public 
school entry: for boys do not go to sea at thirteen, but at 
about 17 to 174: which is but a little sooner than they could 
go—a mere matter of months—if they went from a public 
school. In either case they have to begin their ‘‘ weapon 
training’ at sea. The boy from Dartmouth knows no more 
about turrets or torpedoes than the boy from Eton. 

Thus the question as between “early” and “ late”’ entry 
is not one of whether it is necessary to go to sea early, but one 
of whether it is necessary that a boy shall have a special educa- 
tion, and a special disciplinary training, before he goes to sea. 

The second point is that of ‘‘ democratic entry’. On the 
assumption that the naval officer’s career should be open to 
all classes of the community, how does this affect the question 
of whether the age should be thirteen or eighteen ? 

The third is that, if there is a right on the part of the in- 
dividual, of whatever origin, to become an officer, there is no 
less right on the part of the State that he shall be fit to do the 
duties which fall to an officer. Democracy has its duties as 
well as its rights, and there is nothing “ democratic” in 
making it easier for a boy of one class than for a boy of another : 
accepting, for “class”? reasons, a boy whose qualifications 
would not admit him if he belonged to another class. Equality 
of opportunity must be accompanied by equality of qualification. 
At which of these ages is it possible to provide the better that 
there shall be this latter equality, making certain that favour- 
itism and jobbery, either social or political, shall not play 
their evil parts? 

Fourthly, there is the question of whether the necessary 
number of suitable candidates can be obtained at either age. 

With these elements of a very important problem I pro- 
pose to deal in a succeeding paper. 


SPRING IN LISBON 
By V. S. PRITCHETT 


I 


N the early days of April when I landed there, Lisbon was 
fresh and draughty. These southern cities are made for 
heat but, when the sunlight is restless and uncertain, a 

wave of tentativeness dapples the city. The wind had been 
blowing northwest for about three weeks, rolling down line 
after line of dirty cloud and sinking it steadily into the Azores, 
so that the waves on the fine lagoon the Tagus makes before it 
enters the sea, were like the myriad cold little tents of a naif 
tapestry. This added to the sense of temporariness: a 
fleet was about to sail, an army about to break up encampment, 
a city to float away into nothing unless the sun finally stamped 
it with the die of a southern town. 

Until this was decided, one moment you were gay and the 
next you were sad. One day the heat hummed in your ears 
like bees and every street was shut in by an oven wall of blue 
sky ; the next day you shivered in the Atlantic wind flapping 
at the street corners. And what street corners! Every one 
appeared to be the top of a hill, every street a corridor for the 
wind from the north to the Tagus. The effect was lyrical and 
dreary by turns. You saw the grey shadow winging after the 
sunlight across pavements of white marble and black basalt 
broken into mosaic ; and in the central quarter of the banks 
in the pit of Lisbon’s hills, sun and shadow were in the same 
unending pursuit over the tiled walls of the eighteenth century 
buildings. What limpid banking houses! The cigar smoke 
danced out of their doorways, in the sun. But in the greyness 
they were as chilly as mausoleums. The whiteness of the 
houses on the hills standing among their cypresses accentuated 
this alternation between sparkling gaiety and formal marmoreal 
death. These extremes are the essence of the dualism of the 
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Peninsula cities. By a twist of the sun’s lens they may become 
cemeteries. This is truest of Andalusian towns where what 
may be called the white-life, black-death contrast is striking. 
In Portugal it is softened by the mediation of rain and trees 
and flowers, the lyrical quality and nostalgia of the Portuguese 
nature. 

At once the Portuguese give you the impression of being an 
old race. They have the serious oldness of children. They 
are fantastics as children are. On the one hand there is the 
extravagance of the Manueline baroque bred out of the 
luxurious conquest of the Indies ; on the other is a sun-eaten 
cynicism and sordidness—yet it is as if the Portuguese stared 
at both extravagances with the curiosity of children looking 
up for a moment from their mud pies to the sky and grinning. 
And the minds of children are one moment sunk in torpor 
and the next intricate with plans. So intrigue is as thick, 
busy and pointless as flies in the cafés. Every day has its 
political plot, every plot is well-known to the counter-plotters. 
There are secret societies whose secrets are divulged to 
everyone. Yet the atmosphere is not a treachery but of 
simple, unguarded garrulousness. Every man in the Iberian 
peninsula is a nation and therefore a fantastic, and if secrets 
pass from one to the other it is but something blown out 
of one head into the next by this flapping Atlantic wind 
whipping words out of people’s mouths before they know 
what is happening—all in the uneasy nostalgia that hangs over 
maritime cities. ‘The word liberty is on all monuments, the 
word despot on everyone’s lips ; a shrug the only commentary. 
One night I found the most impressive of these monuments was 
flood lit and thought that some ultimate, transcendent act of 
liberation was being commemorated. The obelisk shone like 
a cone of glistering ice cream in the warm darkness—but it 
was all being done as an advertisement for some English or 
American electric light company. 

That same evening Lisbon was arguing seriously about the 
famous banker who was then on trial for making an illegal 
issue of bank notes. (He had, it will be remembered, persuaded 
Waterlow’s to print them.) The opinion seemed to be that 
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he was not the first to make a secret issue—governments had 
done that often—and that the zeal with which a certain Lisbon 
newspaper had exposed him and forced the trial was ex- 
aggerated. Had not Angola, the colony which was being 
financed by the issue, flourished ? Had not the end justified 
the means? The Portuguese equivalent of Sancho Panza 
said, Let sleeping dogs lie. Better the dubiety we know 
than the purity we do not know. The Cid deceived the 
Jews, redeeming all by his ultimate personal honor. 

I went one afternoon to the prison in which the banker 
had been placed. He had a cell at the end of the infirmary. 
He was away on business at the time and, indeed, although 
the trial had been hanging around for some years and he was 
officially in gaol, he was frequently seen about the streets of 
Lisbon. So I was told. He finally was sentenced to a 
long term of penal servitude—ten or fifteen years as far as 
I remember—and if he serves it he has a pitiable life before 
him. The prison stands in a no-man’s land of suburb, on 
top of one of the hills on the outskirts of the city. It is totally 
unlike the usual Portuguese prison. ‘The ordinary town gaol 
is commonly an old building, behind the barred windows of 
which the prisoners look out upon the street, chattering and 
whistling like monkeys, hailing passers by, begging for cigarettes 
and keeping up a performance of dejected sardonic mockery. 
These are the gaols of the picaresque novels: they belong 
like their architecture to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The prison in Lisbon is entirely modern. The 
sun was for once firm and brilliant on the afternoon I drove up 
there and the buildings were like a low tray load of earthenware 
freshed baked in the sun’s oven. It was pleasant to get into 
the prison’s shade. I had the feeling, as I glanced out of the 
Governor’s office down the white corridor behind the first 
barrier of bars, that it was a school, a barracks, a hospital or a 
modern factory. It was airy, cool, clean and sunny—an ideal 
place to be in after a heavy and oily lunch. Some years ago 
a pair of storks flew into the prison garden and stayed there. 
Once or twice they have flown away for a short time but they 
have always returned. ‘‘ Even the birds, those creatures who 
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most of all love liberty, do not fly away, I tell the prisoners,” 
said the Governor, who had his routine joke. He was a well 
built man of about sixty, with a fine jaw, and a slight swagger, 
in the American fashion. But he was not jaunty ; the essence 
of his manner was a grave familiarity and his eyes were serious. 
There was no Sancho Panza in his little joke about the storks ; 
it was in the Portuguese way, one of those sad, lyrical flights 
of fancy. He himself was, after all, the prisoner of the 
prisoners, being not a prison governor by profession but a 
soldier, and he was evidently moved by his situation. The 
serious business of the soldier is killing and (in Portugal) 
political intrigue. He hardly knows from day to day what 
side his regiment may have taken. Removed from his main 
pursuits, the Governor had the soldier’s boyish amateurishness 
—in its more excellent sense—in his new job. He took his 
task with diffidence and seriousness. He was like a child 
with anew toy. ‘The first thing he had done after his appoint- 
ment was to white-wash all the gun-grey corridors ; the next 
thing was to put all the workshops on a paying basis. The 
prison had therefore for the first time returned a profit to 
the government. He had so many flourishing trades at work, 
he said, that there was a serious danger of labour shortage ! 
In English prisons the principle is that prison labour shall 
not compete with outside labour ; therefore the work done is 
frequently useless and inefficient. The released prisoner is 
fitted for nothing. He cobbles as badly as he likes, the main 
object being to keep him occupied. In this Lisbon prison 
the system was very different. ‘The majority of the prisoners 
were artisans and peasants. The prison therefore had its 
own cows and pigs. Certain buildings were being altered and 
rebuilt: there, carpenters and bricklayers were in demand. 
The Governor’s favourite toy was a glass making shop which 
had just been started. This place had all the fervour and 
excitement of a smithy. And here occurred an amusing 
incident. The Governor fell into argument with a little rat 
of a man, a nimble cross-eyed creature all eagerness and scorn, 
on the subject of a new piece of glass. One snatched the piece 
from the other and disputed in what might have been an 
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argument between employer and a very knowing superior 
foreman. It is the special secret of the Spanish and Portuguese 
that whatever familiarities there are, they yield nothing of the 
personal dignity of equality. The little rat had been an 
expert forger. 

In two respects the peasant prisoner’s life is greatly changed. 
He is made to bath at least once a week and he is encouraged 
to bath oftener. A hose converts him from his first reluctance. 
The second change is that he is taught to read and write. 
This is a great event in a country whose illiteracy is probably 
the highest in Europe. There is, however, one terrible 
condition laid down by the prison regulations which the 
Governor was powerless to alter: solitary confinement. 
There is no capital punishment in Portugal, but one-third of 
every sentence, however long, is served in isolation. In 
segregating a man from women we are almost certainly sen- 
tencing him to some degree of mental derangement, and, 
with the added horror of solitary confinement under the 
Portuguese system insanity is the very common result. The 
most unpleasant thing about this prison was the pallor of the 
prisoners. That watery yellow skin, their purple shadowed 
eyes, the hunted look in the eyes of the solitary confined 
prisoners and the mumbling whisper in which they answered 
questions as if they had forgotten what words were! The 
Governor has done something to modify the horrors of the 
system. He had given some of these men two cells—one to 
sleep in and one to work in. He had arranged for some to 
work in gangs, each prisoner a cell’s distance from the other. 

One of these men was installed in a pleasant glass partitioned 
room and his work was to make pencil copies of photographs. 
He had murdered his wife because she had been unfaithful. 
There was certain demand for his drawings and he copied 
with minute accuracy and art. He had been a stonemason 
before and explained that this undiscovered talent of drawing 
had appeared in the prison, where he was free from the dis- 
tractions of domestic life! He would not talk beyond whisper- 
ing two or three words, and paid little attention to anybody. 
He seemed to grip his pencil and pore over his drawing as 
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if he had reduced the world to a square foot of paper and was 
afraid of letting it get larger. The only other murderer I saw 
was a merry, bandy-legged little man who had killed another 
peasant in some remote province, very many years before— 
he had probably long ago forgotten all about it—and was now 
looking after the prison pigs. An outdoor life had preserved 
his tawny complexion and he appeared to have no nervous 
sufferings. He was merry and talkative, called all the sows 
by pet names and was in ecstacies about a new litter. He 
revelled in the stys, laughing, calling and whistling, and we had 
some difficulty in getting away from him. The storks were 
standing in the garden nearby. 

It is very difficult to know what to write in a prison Visitors 
Book. 

The last I saw of the Governor he was tasting a sample of 
the prisoners evening meal. It was pleasant to stay out of 
Lisbon that night in the country and to listen to the nightin- 
gales and to hear English voices. 


II 


The next day in Lisbon the cafés were rather uncommonly 
agitated. The groups of men who stand on the shady 
side of the Rocio talking through the whole afternoon were 
thicker. There had been, as usual, another “ plot ”—some 
rumour about kidnapping the Minister of Finance, and the 
usual number of arrests had been made. But the most 
dangerous of these conspirators would be deported. 

The heat seemed now to have set in for good and on the 
Sunday I went toa bullfight. It is a spectacle which demands 
the sun. The Portuguese bullfight is, of course, very different 
from the Spanish. It recalls more directly the original 
Moorish sport of pursuing the bull on horseback and preserving 
the horse at all costs. The Portuguese, living in a well-watered 
and on the whole luxuriant country, and having a temperament 
less tragic and more voluptuous and graceful than the Spaniard, 
has not the same half-mystical blood cult. The chronicles of 
Albuquerque at Goa do not reveal the Portuguese as a more 
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humane conquistador than the Spaniard ; but his climate has 
softened the sharp edges of the Iberian character. Grace and 
elegance have put their grave lichen on him and he has a 
- sentiment which is northern, though richened with southern 
fatness. There is a good deal of the sweet syrup-like wines of 
Oporto and Carcavelhoes in him. So the bull in Portugal is 
not killed and decrepit cab horses are not sent into the ring 
to be disembowelled, sewn up and disembowelled again. 
There are no bloody festoons of entrails dragging round the 
ring, no spouting of blood from the bull’s mouth. In Spain 
you see the brute stupidity of the bull pitted against the cun- 
ning of the priest of some sacrificial rite, the ceremony progres- 
sing to a last dramatic act of slaughter. In Portugal there is 
not the same drama, or rather the dramatic moment is at the 
beginning and not at the end—when the bull which you have 
heard bellowing and stamping in his cell charges into the 
ring and drives all his enemies over the barrier in a flash. 
There is loud laughter. This is comedy and not sacrifice. 
The men climb down from their fence and he turns on them 
again. ‘The horseman is there, mounted on a fine sensitive 
creature whose hide glistens with silvery nervous movements, 
and the bull with brass knobbed horns pursues him. The 
rider plays every trick of horsemanship in the chase and when 
the bull is almost on his heels he turns and thrusts his lance 
into the bull’s neck, and evades the charge. The excitement 
is intense as the horseman, daring and skilful, rushes into 
trouble and out of it so triumphantly. The bull is bewildered. 
A dart with coloured streamers rustling in it is pricking his 
neck and he cannot shake it off. He begins again, and again 
the horseman plays him. Butas dart after dart finds its home 
in his hide the bull pauses and looks up at the calling crowd in 
stupid bewilderment. They shout and mock and whistle at 
him as he paws the ground and bellows. He whips his tail 
and looks hopelessly at a man who is waving a red cape at him. 
His fury has been badgered out of him. He is longing for 
surrender and peace. When the sixth dart has been placed 
he is officially declared defeated, and at this the horseman 
canters off waving his hat in acknowledgment of the applause, 
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his horse’s coat shining with sweat, its muscles and sinews 
working like some beautiful liquid mechanism. Then half-a- 
dozen men on foot appear and advance towards the bull in 
column. The bull turns and charges at them. The leader of 
the column meets the charge unarmed, leaps astride the bull’s 
head and grips his horns ; another man seizes the tail and twists 
it round with all his might ; the remainder crowd on the bull’s 
back and bring him to his knees, conquered. He is finished 
now and when a dozen young oxen are driven into the ring 
with their bells clanging he joins them ignominiously and is 
driven off. This very easy retreat is in some way a humiliation ~ 
of the men too; their prey is too easy. 

Some of the bulls are dealt with on foot by an espada who 
thrusts the darts in by hand and incites the beast with the cape. 
This comedy is exciting and satisfying in itself. As in Spain 
it is all in the skill of the espada’s passes—each gesture has its 
name—and there is some very pretty work. A twist of the 
hip, a drop of the knee or that fine gesture when, springing to 
his toes and tightening his body like a bow, the espada raises 
both arms and, with a pair of downward pointing darts in his 
fingers, seems to hover over the bull as it breaks past him 
like a wave. ‘The male body is never more insolently beautiful 
in this flourish of art and impunity. 

“Come! Come little bull’, the Andalusian voice said— 
the espada was a Spaniard but the horsemen were Portuguese 
on this Sunday—and the crowd murmured with delight at 
the diminutive mockery. But the bull stared at the man 
twirling the cape as if it were a flame, and seemed to be 
wondering, in a moment of rare humiliation, if it were worth 
while making a fool of himself again. 

The bulls were only fairly “ brave’, as the phrase is, that 
afternoon but there were two exciting episodes. (I had a good 
seat in the shade just above the circular alley that runs round 
the barrier. The true fancier prefers higher seats.) The 
second bull had been bellowing and banging in his cell and 
when at last the bolts were drawn he doubled out and not 
only cleared the ring but leapt the barrier and tried to get 
up into the audience. He then chased the men round the 
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narrow alley but was so bewildered by his own lack of orthodoxy 
that he was almost led out and was poor sport afterwards. 
The third bull remained savage to the end and when the 
_ leader of the foot column, an old grey-haired man, leapt on to 
his head and gripped the horns, the bull easily threw him and 
set about mauling and trampling his head. I expected to see 
a crushed skull but the man lay still until they drew the bull 
off into their red capes, and then walked steadily away to the 
side with his head covered in blood. He got no sympathy 
from the crowd. He did not go into the ring again that 
afternoon but stood later at the barrier with his head bandaged 
sullenly watching. It would not do to make much of one’s 
hurt before such a crowd. One of the espada’s men who made 
an excuse to play the bull alittle on his own instead of playing it 
up to the espada was hissed and abused. He paused to make 
a half appealing, half defiant gesture to the crowd, but the 
bull was on him again and the crowd abused him louder. 

I did not stay until the end because I was bored. It is 
a one-sided sport and the end is always certain and tame 
whatever may be the art and excitement of the process. The 
struggle is too unequal; there is so little element of chance 
and indeed hardly could be. But the bullfight must be 
regarded as a ceremony, as something in the nature of a very 
polished and subtle dance. As such it is an admirable expres- 
sion of the natural ceremonious dignity of the race, its passion 
for elegance and honour. With what grace they wore their 
elaborate and gorgeous costumes ; not as if they were hired 
from Wardour Street—like those wretched waiters and servants 
who, in commercial interest are made to dress in some period 
costume in the modern ye olde fashion—but naturally, as if 
such garments were their everyday clothes. ‘There was no self- 
consciousness, no staginess, no suggestion of make-up and 
artifice. The pale, cup-and-saucer chinned espada with his 
small dull eyes, his slightly portliness, his Jeg in its white 
stocking, wore his elaborate dress as if he put it on every day. 
He was without affectation and his heelless shoes threw his 
weight into its proper disposition. And when he turned 
and the bull rushed past his impertinent buttocks, or dived 
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harmlessly past his knee, his middle or under his arms, each 
new gesture of his body was—as it seemed, effortlessly— 
triumphant. The comedy and drama of the body were played 
off to the full and the Caliban grossness of the bull enhanced the 
skilful dominance of this Prospero. And it all ended with a 
shrug, a ringing of ox bells—the dramatic blood and death 
symbolism of Spain giving place to the finished comedy which 
goes to the heart of nothing; for the Portuguese heart is 
already half given to its mysterious nostalgia or saudade which 
Spain, having so little Atlantic, knows nothing about. 


Il 


I do not know how to translate this word, saudade. It is 
in innumerable Portuguese poems and in nearly every song. 
Melancholy, nostalgia, lyrical yearning are as near as one can 
get. It is something to do with that note of farewell, I 
think, that one finds in maritime countries. Yet it is not 
sentimental, or at least not sentimental in the ‘“‘ Oft in the 
stilly night” sense of Tom Moore’s songs. It is Celtic but 
without the virginal quality of the Celtic sadness. There 
was a great deal of saudade in the songs I heard in a café 
chantant one night. There are may odd points of etiquette 
in Lisbon café life. Gentlemen in caps not admitted, was 
one notice I saw. In another one was requested to have 
the delicacy not to spit. (Great stress is placed on delicacy in 
public notices.) The itinerant vendor, taking his attaché case 
full of articles de Paris from table to table, the book seller 
with his pile of second-hand books, the seller of foolscap paper 
are admitted ; and also the student beggar, who solemnly goes 
through a strange ritual. He walks round the tables without 
a word, lean, serious, dressed in black, and puts his visiting 
card before everyone. This bears the legend that he is a 
student at the university, but that unable to continue his 
course through lack of money, he is dependent on public 
charity. When the cards are distributed he returns, gathers 
them up with any ha’pence you may have left him. I asked 
the man at my table if the student were genuine but he did 
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not know or care; he had given him a ha’penny any way. 
This is the standard rate of alms. The café chantant in the 
Amusement Park had also its etiquette ; the admission ticket 
is for one gentleman and three ladies—and the result is that 
there are groups of unaccompanied women at the barrier 
who beg to come in on your ticket. Once inside they quickly 
go off without making further claims. 

The chief occupation in this café was the drinking of beer 
and the eating of shrimps stuck like flags into half a lemon ; 
the only entertainment is the singing of fados. These are folk 
songs ; that is to say, new words put by the singers to tradi- 
tional airs. This is a living folk music, for the fado singers 
make up their own songs and adapt the airs, and they vary from 
the poetic and sentimental to the topical and satirical. The 
fiery songs of Spain give place in Portugal to something 
melodious and soft like the rocking of waves. The sharp 
Moorish crackle and howl has been toned down, the desert has 
been washed out of them. A guitar is heard monotonously 
strumming, silence is called, the lights are lowered and no 
one moves. The guitar goes on slowly gaining possession 
of the room, slowly electrifying the air, tightening expectation, 
beating away like a pulse that is getting faster and faster, until 
breaking from its chatter into a clear dramatic twang it releases 
the voice of a singer who has quietly stood up beside the 
guitarist. A woman is singing. The tension of the guitar 
relaxed, the crowd is carried by the voice. A sigh of delight 
goes up from corpulent familes, from young men and the fair- 
haired demi-mondaines—fair hair is the sign of easy virtue here 
—as the climax of the song approaches. It is a curious 
lullaby : ‘“‘ Poor God is tired and is crying for His Mother.” 
Verse after verse goes on until, with a murmur of Muito 
Obrigado ftom the singer, the guitarist strums more loudly 
and rapidly than ever and the song ends in a loud and rattling 
crescendo. That muttered phrase is part of every fado. 

There is a great facility among the Portuguese for extempore 
composition. I was intoduced to a young man of nineteen, 
who was already by way of being a celebrated fadista. He 
was a pallid feline creature with large grave grape-like eyes, 
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and he sat restlessly as a cat watching the women with a : 
curiously impersonal animal stare, making quick physical 
calculations. He was eating a lemon, tearing at it with his 
teeth, his eyes never ceasing their expressionless investigation. 
He had been hardly more than an urchin. He got up to sing 
and his voice was melliflous and sentimental and had that 
curious nasal inflection which winds out of certain Portuguese 
words like the voice of a peacock made langourous. He sang 
of saudade, of course, and the tides swelling and dying under 
the moon. When the fadista is tired, came another song, 
and fados make him sad, he picks up his guitar and makes 
up another fado! It is beginning to pay them to do so now 
for they record for the gramophone companies and they are 
murmuring about their fees. Is this the end? But there are 
other places in Portugal besides Lisbon. And how differently 
the fados sound, however good the recording, when ideally they 
blend with that warm acacia-sweetened air with a shiver of 
the Atlantic in it and the sky pressing low in the trees like 
a broad dark face. 


IV 


My final impression of the city was of such a melancholy 
prettiness. The sun was setting. The Tagus was a smooth 
creamy blue, most edibly rich and the white walls of the houses 
were as pink in the sun as the geraniums which had over- 
grown them, and warm liquid blue in the shade. It was almost 
the setting for a Barrie play, or a birthday card with a soldier 
in the middle of it. There are points where the sentiment of 
north and south meet and it is not surprising that Portugal 
is our oldest ally—not always to her satisfaction—for port, 
flowers, rain, sweet picturesque sentiment, and her place on 
the steamship routes have ensured it. 


LLOYD’S 
By PHILIP JORDAN 
I 


} ING JAMES THE SECOND had fled from the country 
K a year earlier; William, Prince of Orange, and his 

wife Mary, had landed from the low countries at the 
small fishing town of Brixham, and now sat on the throne 
of England ; and in 1689, the first year of their joint reign, 
we have the first news of Edward Lloyd—whose name was 
to become a universal symbol for integrity—and his coffee- 
house in Tower Street in the city of London. 

His earlier history is veiled in the dim obscurity that 
surrounds that of almost any other small trader in history. 
He appeared suddenly, never indulged in the business to 
which he gave his name, and when he died he could 
not have dreamed that there would one day be no language 
spoken of which his name did not forma unit. It is, indeed, 
a proof of his obscurity that we know nothing of his earlier 
years, that we do not even know the date on which he opened 
the eating-house that has now become to Insurance what 
Bethlehem has become to Christianity. 

It was, as has so often been the case, his geography that 
made his name famous; his person, his habits, his family 
even, have disappeared into the oblivion that awaits the honest 
and the undistinguished. His coffee-house happened to be 
situated near the London docks, which, even in that remote 
period, could lay claim to the major part of the world’s 
business ; and to its hospitable doors came men who were 
willing to effect insurance against maritime risks. 


The insurance business was unorganized ; in a city where 
DD 
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guilds assured both the integrity and safety of so many 
trades, it was a haphazard and individual means of livelihood. 
Insurance brokers and underwriters belonged to no clan. 
They happened to meet in the restaurant of Edward Lloyd, 
because its situation was convenient, and because it was 
easier there to await business than to travel from ship to ship or 
from office to office, begging what insurance there was to be had. 

A few years later Edward Lloyd moved his coffee-house to 
Lombard Street—perhaps still the most famous street in the 
financial world—and housed it modestly on a site now occupied 
by the bankers of the king of England—Coutts’ Bank. 

At this period of history there was no other way of effecting 
maritime business ; it was a business without guarantees and 
without security ; and yet there is no record of an under- 
writer having defaulted or of a bargain ever remaining un- 
fulfilled. An initial to a contract makes the bond as safe as 
all the guarantees of governments and the pledges of bankers. 
Business was leisurely and unhampered by the regulations 
of corporate bodies. 

In 1720 a charter was granted by which a monopoly of 
maritime insurance was handed over to the London and the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Companies ; and no one who was 
not accredited by them was henceforth allowed to carry on 
the trade which had begun without effort in the house of 
Edward Lloyd, now dead seven years. His coffee-house was 
still carried on in the same name. Indeed, it was only a year 
or so ago that the Income Tax authorities stopped addressing 
their demand notes to individual underwriters at ‘“‘ Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house in the Royal Exchange.” 

But, however strenuously the charter was opposed, it began 
the corporate history of Lloyd’s; and saw the birth of an 
organization that was to become the tutelary genius of business 
fairly conducted, that was to advise kings and governments, 
and that was to become a power in every walk of life where 
money changed hands, and where integrity and security are 
the life-blood of commerce. The monopoly thus granted led 
to a rapid increase in business and consequently in power. 
and the early eighteenth century saw the planting of those 
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seeds of organisation which have now blossomed into the full 
flower of genius. 

Lloyd’s List was first published in 1734, and thus has the 
honour of being the oldest London newspaper with the ex- 
ception of the London Gazette, the official government organ 
still issued every day from His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
Prior to this, however, Lloyd’s News had been issued from the 
coffee-house in Lombard Street ; it was a record of shipping 
information, and the vaguest outline of what was stirring in 
Europe. When the Pope ‘declared himself extremely 
pleased with the conduct of the Duke of Savoy,” or when 
“the Elector of Bavaria hath refused to grant Passports to 
divers Ships bound to this Counntrey with Wine and other 
French Commodities’, Lloyd’s News published the facts 
with an impartiality that many subsequent journals might 
well have followed: but the major part of the sheet was 
devoted to shipping news and to the movements of hostile 
navies. Correspondents in foreign capitals kept it informed 
by courier of the state of the countries in which they resided, 
particularly in regard to happenings that might eventually 
have repercussions on the high seas. The latest information 
of the mercantile marine was printed : attention was paid more 
especially to casualties and to wrecks, and no correspondent 
was ever afraid to admit that he had made a mistake. 

Shortly after the publication of Lloyd’s List it was suppressed 
by the government for misrepresenting a speech in the House 
of Lords, a representation that was of no importance, and bore 
neither malicious nor evil intent. Historians have professed 
to see in this suppression a growing (and to us incomprehen- 
sible) fear of the organisation that, did it only know, was to 
be the friend of the country as well as a symbol of its proud 
integrity. But the paper soon appeared again, now to be 
published every Tuesday and Friday, and not, as hitherto, 
only once a week. It announced that it would follow the 
same lines as its predecessor, but “with the addition 
of the Stock Course of Exchange, etc.’ Subscriptions were 
taken in at Three Shillings per quarter at the bar of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House in Lombard Street. 
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From this ambitious scheme has grown the Lloyd’s List 
and Shipping Gazette of to-day. On February 7th, 1931, the 
published paper was numbered 36,317. Gone are the archa- 
isms and the long ‘“‘s” of yesterday. It is a paper of twelve 
pages, carrying a proportion of advertising at high rates that 
compares favourably with those papers that go into the homes 
of the people. Its commercial and maritime correspondents 
are second to none, even if they are a little pompous ; its news 
service embraces every branch of activity in the world of 
mercantile marine. The movements of British ships are 
published three times a week, as well as the daily reports 
received by wireless. Every branch of insurance which is | 
dealt with at Lloyd’s is treated adequately and concisely. 


II 


For its growth to its present commanding position Lloyd’s 
reveres the memory of John Julius Angerstein, easily the most 
outstanding personality in its long history. At the age of 
fifteen he first came to England from Russia, and six years later 
was introduced to Lloyd’s. His was no slow growth to wealth 
and maturity ; his genius flowered early and remained with 
him to the end of his long life—he died at the age of eighty- 
eight in 1823. As to-day America has come to symbolise golden 
opportunity for brains and initiative, so was London when 
young John Julius came across the damp plains of Russia 
to dazzle the city with his genius, his warm heart, and his 
unconquerable belief in the destiny of the organization he 
was to create. 

He made his mark quickly; and one historian has said 
that “‘ policies sanctioned by his subscription speedily acquired 
so great an authority that for some years they were, by way of 
distinction, called ‘ Julians’.”” He very quickly saw that if the 
underwriters who congregated at what was still called Edward 
Lloyd’s Coffee-House were to be organized and given facilities 
for transacting all their affairs under one roof, then business 
could be increased, efficiency sent up to its highest coefficient, 
while wealth could accrete. Lloyd’s, indeed, would become 
an empire within itself, and an empire of almost incalculable 
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resources. Under his leadership the underwriters took offices 
in the Royal Exchange ; and for more than a hundred and fifty 
years remained under the roof he had chosen for them. For 
a short period, it is true, business was transacted elsewhere 
owing to the fire which, in 1838, destroyed the Royal Exchange. 

Angerstein was a man of wide vision and exceptional fore- 
sight, and it was due almost solely to his energy that parliament 
passed a bill which prohibited the owner of a vessel from 
changing the name which had originally been given to her. 
Prior to the passing of this act owners of unseaworthy ships 
had frequently renamed them in order to pass them off as 
sound vessels, and thus pay a lower premium for insurance. 
But it was not only insurance which interested this strange 
figure whose mystical and sad face peers down from a golden 
frame in the new library. He was a connoisseur of art ; 
and when he died parliament voted {£60,000 with which to 
purchase his collection of pictures to form the nucleus of what 
is now the National Gallery. It is perhaps a fitting coincidence 
that the treasures he loved so well should eventually have 
found a resting-place in the square dedicated to Admiral Lord 
Nelson, with whom Lloyd’s were in constant communication 
and the flame of whose brilliance must have saved them 
immense sums of money. 

During the Napoleonic wars, Angerstein was one of the 
country’s financial bulwarks. For the French war of 1793, 
although it saw a remarkable expanse in Lloyd’s business, 
also brought losses that strained its even then large resources, 
In the years 1794 and 1795 one underwriter called Richard 
Sheldon paid out over £190,000, and his was by no means 
an isolated case. 

It was at this period that Lloyd’s first began to bring influence 
to bear on the Admiralty, with the result that merchant ships 
were given safer convoys, and the whole question of policing 
the seas came under review and was revised: and both as a 
sign of gratitude towards the Royal Navy and to stimulate 
an even closer watch on the high seas which, at that time, were 
still full of Napoleon’s ships, the Patriotic Fund, which still 
exists, was instituted in 1803. 
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Ill 


It was in the year 1811, when Angerstein retired, that 
Lloyd’s began to assume the constitution which now controlled 
its activities. That year saw a great step forward in 
‘‘ modernisation ”, and the dreams of earlier associates began 
slowly to take concrete form. Joseph Marryat, member of 
Parliament for Sandwich and colonial agent for the island 
of Grenada, was elected chairman at Lloyd’s, and he induced 
all its underwriting subscribers to sign a deed of trust vesting 
all their corporate funds in a ‘“‘ committee of treasury ”, which 
imposed bylaws on those who subscribed to it. 

Lloyd’s agents were, in this year, appointed in ports all 
over the world; and their information was collated at the 
Royal Exchange as it came in, often months late, always, 
unless from the Port of London, days late. To-day wireless 
messages incessantly converge on it from every part of the 
world, and the movements of every ship on the face of the 
globe are catalogued in a row of immense steel cabinets ; 
so that less than half a minute after news of a particular ship 
has been asked for, its position can be determined. Be it 
the smallest freight motor ship or the Leviathan, the in- 
formation is as up to the minute and as reliable as it can 
humanly be. 

From the seed planted by Joseph Marryat, the father of 
the novelist, grew the tree that fulfilled itself in 1871, just 
sixty years later. In that eventful year, while the German 
armies were marching triumphantly into Paris, Lloyd’s was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, and its constitution was 
fixed for all time. Business was limited to marine insurance 
only ; and not until the passing of the Lloyd’s Act in 1911 
was insurance of any kind, except life, permitted within those 
walls which had seen so much not only of the history of 
England, but of Europe and America as well. The history 
of Lloyd’s is indeed the history of the country which gave it 
birth—a barometer of trade, of politics, of good times and 
bad, it pursues its own way despite the game of party politics, 
world depressions, and modern opportunism, Although it 
walks with a steady, even an old-fashioned gait, its clothes 
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are modern ; if it is conservative in outward form, it is pro- 
gressive and never halting in the arcanum of its being. 

Lloyd’s maritime policy, for instance, is founded on a 
similar policy issued in Florence in 1523. In actual substance 
it goes back as far as the early seventeenth century, when what is 
now the common printed form gradually evolved. Indeed, 
one of the first acts of Lloyd’s was to resist any innovations, 
and the policy now in use was confirmed on January 12th, 
1779. It may reasonably be compared with the inviolate 
constitution of the American Republic, in that, while its 
integral germ may not be disturbed, amendments may be 
added from time to time. It says much for the probity and 
adequacy of the original policy that only three amending 
clauses have been found necessary. ‘These additions well 
illustrate the conservatism of the whole corporation; they 
are not printed in the policy, but on separate sheets of paper 
that are attached before signature. Thus it is that efficiency 
and tradition have managed to be happy companions in the 
long history of Lloyd’s ; as much reverence is given to the 
former as to the latter ; and it was with something of a shame- 
faced gesture (as though Angerstein, who in his own day was 
the modernist of the moderns, would turn uneasily in his 
grave in Blackheath) that loud-speakers were installed to 
carry the “ caller’s ”’ voice across the chatter of The Room, 
albeit they have been made as inconspicuous as possible. 
Slowly, but not at all surely, science has penetrated the highest 
shrine of insurance, which, as the chairman said in his speech 
to King George V at the opening of the present building in 
1928, ‘“‘ wherever it operates, whatever form it takes, it em- 
bodies the same beneficent principle—that the strong and the 
weak, the fortunate and the unfortunate, share their burdens, 
and by sharing lighten them.” 


IV 


In its outward form Lloyd’s preserves the customs of its 
forefathers. If the waiters who call members to see their 
visitors still wear scarlet and gold robes of tradition, they 
none the less call into the latest type of microphone. If the 
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visitor asks for a number, a man in full regalia, and wearing a 
stovepipe hat with a gold band round it, writes a name on a 
pad with an electric pencil. As he writes the name, so it 
appears simultaneously i in another part of the building where 
the famous voice calls it out. 

Thus we come to the Lloyd’s of to-day, housed in its 
palace on the site once occupied by the offices of the East 
India Company. 

Inside its giant doors tradition still lingers. ‘The under- 
writers’ seats are still called ‘‘ boxes”’ and are still built on 
the plan of the original pews which accommodated their 
spiritual forefathers at Edward Lloyd’s coffee-house. The — 
place where they work is still called the Room, although the 
word “‘ Coffee ” has been dropped as a prefix. Attendants 
are still called “‘ waiters ” 

The main business of Lloyd’s—which is underwriting 
insurance risks—is carried on in the Room. Around the 
room is constructed and revolves the whole fabric of Lloyd’s. 
In practice, as in spirit, the Room is the centre of the building. 

Admission to the Room is granted only to those who, in 
one way or another, subscribe to Lloyd’s. No stranger may enter 
the bronze gates that bar it from the world outside, unless 
accompanied by one who has the entrée. In this respect 
Lloyd’s differs from the London Stock Exchange, into which 
no stranger may ever penetrate. 

Lloyd’s has 1,423 underwriting members, all of whom 
transact their business in the Room. When any member of 
the general public wishes to become a Lloyd’s underwriter, 
he is taken to interview the chairman. The candidate under- 
goes what might be called a viva voce examination. What 
precise nature this examination takes it is impossible to say ; 
it is informal, and designed to allow the chairman to form 
his own opinion of the personality of candidates. If he is 
satisfied, and the financial status of the prospective member 
is sound; he is issued with a form of application for member- 
ship, which must be signed by six underwriters who will 
vouch for him. 


The entrance fee to Lloyd’s is £500, and there is an annual 
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subscription of £30. Before an underwriter is elected, he 
must deposit with the committee a sum of money demanded 
by them in proportion to the annual amount of underwriting 
he proposes to do. The minimum sum now demanded is 
£10,000. During the term of his membership this sum 
remains in the sole control of the Corporation of Lloyd’s, in 
whose sole name, as trustee, it is invested. The securities 
in which deposits are placed are at the discretion of the 
committee. At the present date deposits amounting to over 
£12,000,000 are held in trust for underwriters. Interest is 
paid on these deposits, and they are returned when an under- 
writer retires and his liabilities are settled. Should an under- 
writer wish to increase the maximum amount of business 
allowed by his deposit, he must entrust a further sum to the 
care of Lloyd’s. 

Each underwriter has a seat in the Room for which he 
pays an annual rent of £20, with an additional like sum for 
each clerk employed by him in the Room. An underwriter’s 
staff averages about five clerks ; some have only one or two, 
others as many as twelve. 

Underwriters divide themselves into syndicates; and at 
the moment there are about 140 of these, averaging rather 
more than 10 to a syndicate; for although syndicates may 
contain as many as 100 underwriters, it is usual for them to 
be much smaller. Syndicates operate in the marine and the 
non-marine markets, which latter includes fire, burglary, 
jewellery, motoring, livestock, weather, earthquake, and a 
host of miscellaneous risks. 

Lloyd’s elects honorary members from time to time, but 
their number is small, and they are all distinguished for their 
services to the State, and therefore to Lloyd’s. The most 
prominent of honorary members is Guglielmo Marconi, 
G.C.V.O., LL.D., D.Sc., the inventor of practical wireless. 
Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Beatty was made an honorary 
member in 1919, and has since that date become an under- 
writing member. Sir Edwin Cooper, F.R.1.B.A., is also an 
honorary member as a compliment to the skill with which 
he designed the new building. 
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K2 But it is not only the underwriters who have access to the 
Room. ‘There are 73 non-underwriting members, most of 
them underwriters who have retired from business. Lloyd’s 
has also 356 annual subscribers, who are for the most part 
insurance brokers, who also have their desks in the Room 
as well as their own offices outside. The Associates number 
82, and consist of accountants, lawyers specialising in insurance 
law, average adjusters, ship surveyors and fire assessors, all 
of whom are necessary to the conduct of Lloyd’s business. 
Nearly twenty insurance companies have their offices in Lloyd’s 
building so that they may be near the fons et origo of their 
livelihood, and for the privilege of the entrée into Lloyd’s 
they pay a subscription of £500 a year. ; 

At three o’clock in the afternoons the Room is crammed, 
but, in spite of this, business moves with a celerity and smooth- 
ness that are the envy of many other firms. 


VI 


Although the greater volume of business is now done in the 
non-marine market, it is, of course, in the marine that 
the biggest insurances are effected—and in the marine that 
the biggest losses are met. ‘There are many tales told of the 
resources of Lloyd’s always proving adequate to the demands 
made upon them, but it was in 1912 that perhaps came the 
greatest individual drain ever put on an insurance market. 
It is still remembered how the Titanic, pride of the White 
Star Fleet, the “ ship that could not sink ”, struck an iceberg 
on her maiden voyage to New York, and sank with 1,200 
people on board. On that great tragedy Lloyd’s paid out 
claims to the extent of £4,000,000, and came through the 
financial darkness as creditably as had the London Fire Office 
after the San Francisco earthquake in 1906. In the year of 
that earthquake the then chairman of Lloyd’s, the late Sir 
Francis Bolton, effected a £10,000,000 insurance to cover the 
Admiralty against liability for losses to certain British ship- 


owners whose vessels were engaged in the grand Naval 
manceuvres that year. 
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Another costly disaster was the wreck of the Egypt in 1922. 
She sank off Cape Finisterre in 65 fathoms of water, with 
over one million pounds of bullion on board, none of which 
has ever been recovered. 

These risks form an ordinary part of Lloyd’s routine. They 
are as variable as the weather ; each request, no matter how 
bizarre or how trivial, is judged on its own merits. Although 
Lloyd’s discourages gambling risks, there is no bar put upon 
any kind of business except life insurance. When races on 
which giant sweepstakes are held are about to take place, the 
drawer of a favourite horse seldom fails to have recourse to 
Lloyd’s and ensure himself some fortune even if—as so 
often happens—the favourite fails to win. The risk against 
twins is a popular one, and the average premium is about 
7% per cent., depending, of course, on the previous history 
of the family. 

The average adjuster who works for an underwriter is indeed 
a busy man. To most of us in this world he stands for an 
emblem of all that is most dull, a statue to everlasting figures 
and a symbol of dullness. But his business takes him into 
strange places, and he traffics with every kind of man, so that 
monotony is almost unknown to him. In the morning he 
may be called up to determine just how long a racehorse 
may be expected to remain at the top of its form; in the 
afternoon to find out how likely a circus tent holding 3,000 
people is to catch fire. The range of business is infinite ; 
and such is the ingenuity of men that all the different sub- 
stances and abstracts that may be insured have probably not 
yet been discovered or ever will be. 

Lloyd’s policies are never issued for more than twelve 
months, because each risk to which an underwriter subscribes 
is his personal responsibility, one for which he is indeed 
responsible to the last farthing of his resources. There is no 
limited liability in Lloyd’s; every transaction is personal 
and goes to the ultimate boundaries of fortune. If policies 
were ever issued to cover a lifetime, the underwriter might be 
dead and his estate cleared up before ever a claim was put 
in for payment. It is for this reason that life insurance is not 
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allowed. Liloyd’s are so convinced of the fairness of their 
policies that they contain no arbitration clause; and the 
insured can, if dissatisfied, take his claim to court and have the 
case tried by a jury. In spite of this, it very rarely happens 
that underwriters allow a claim to be taken to court, and then 
only when they are in a very strong position and convinced 
of the falsity of the claim. 


Vil 


Lloyd’s is governed by a committee of twelve members, 
elected by their fellows, and these twelve elect their own — 
chairman and deputy chairman. Members of the committee 
retire in rotation, and the chairman retires every year. Its 
contacts are indeed various and many. There is no happening 
in the four corners of the world that does not have its reper- 
cussions inside its walls. Lloyd’s reacts quickly to the news, 
and underwriters have to keep their eyes fixed on the news- 
papers of the world. Reliable information is sometimes hard 
to get, but no risk is refused for that reason. 

And so it has been since the organization first came into 
being, and many quaint stories are told of the risks that have 
from time to time been taken at Lloyd’s. Even to-day, among 
its archives is the original policy of insurance for 300 guineas, 
effected by William Dorrington ‘“‘ in case Napoleon Bonaparte 
shall cease to exist or be taken a prisoner on or before the 
21st day of June, 1813, commencing from this day ”, which 
was March 21st, 1813. William Dorrington did not have to 
call on the underwriters for his three hundred guineas, for 
it was not until 1814 that the allies entered Paris and sent 
Napoleon to Elba. William Dorrington has taken the secret 
of why he required his policy to the grave with him, but we 
may assume that he had business on the Continent that would 
be direly upset by the achievement of what almost every 
other person in Europe was hoping would soon take place. 

Over all the Room hangs the famous Lutine bell, itself 
an institution that is as well known as Lloyd’s itself. It is 
rung when there is news of importance to be communicated 
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to the underwriters who work beneath it, as it hangs on the 
Rostrum, above the caller’s head. It is rung when royalty 
or other distinguished visitors appear in Lloyd’s. When a 
ship is lost, the bell is tolled, and once, indeed, there was 
prolonged cheering at the news which it heralded. When, 
on November roth, 1914, the German cruiser Emden, which 
had worked so much havoc in the eastern seas, was sunk by 
H.M.S. Sydney of the Australian Navy, the great bell was 
rung and, in the silence that followed, the story was told. 

The bell belonged to the frigate H.M.S. Lutine, 32 guns, 
captured from the French. On the morning of October gth, 
1799, she sailed from Yarmouth Roads for Cuxhaven with 
specie valued at 2,000,000 sterling on board; and she was 
wrecked the same night off the island of Vlieland, near the 
mouth of the Zuyder Zee, when all on board perished with one 
exception. 

Half the bullion was insured with Lloyd’s, and a week after 
the news of the wreck was received, the chairman of Lloyd’s 
was able to inform the Admiralty that an equivalent amount 
of gold to that lost in the Lutine would be shipped next day. 
This was, it is believed, a record for those days when money 
was not so plentiful as itis now. The bell was recovered from 
the sea in 1859, and hung in Lloyd’s thirty-seven years later. 

When eventually the gold was recovered, it was impossible 
to discover to which underwriters the salvage should be paid, 
for all records had been destroyed in the fire of 1838, which 
drove Lloyd’s temporarily out of the Royal Exchange. The 
money was, therefore, handed over to the committee, and 
used by them to establish signal stations in various parts of 
the world. The expenditure of this money is indeed an example 
that seems to prove that although Lloyd’s has its being in 
London, it is the servant of the world, and that it owes its 
success to this conception of its duties. It is a truly British 
institution with international ideas, although no one but an 
Englishman can become an underwriter member. Some years 
ago a member of the Vanderbilt family tried to get elected, 
but not even his money and the name he bore could force 
him past the iron door of tradition. 
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Lloyd’s is its own publisher. In the basement there is 
one of the most modern printing works in England. ‘Twelve 
linotype machines hammer out the shipping information of 
the world, which is disseminated in six publications, whose 
titles explain their functions. They are: Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette, Lloyd’s Daily Index, Lloya’s List of Law 
Reports, Lloyd’s Weekly Casualty Reports, and Lloyd’s Loading 
List, which gives merchants in the interior the latest information 
about sailings, freights, and times. 

Upstairs, beside the committee’s dining room, where on 
special occasions the committee eat off the silver plate that 
was recently presented to them by the insurance brokers, is 
the Captain’s Room. 

Under its low ceilings clerks and underwriters now drink 
coffee and eat sandwiches, but the name is a relic from olden 
times when shipbroking was conducted in that room, and 
when all kinds of vessels were sold by auction, by what was 
called the “inch of candle”. A pin was stuck through a 
candle one inch below the top; bidding started when the 
candle was lighted, and when the flame reached the pin, the 
highest bid at that moment secured the prize. 

That is the history of Lloyd’s: an institution typically 
British, hedged around with conventions and ritual that belong 
to the seventeenth century, and which flourish so well in the 
island whose maritime trade means so much to its prosperity. 
Traditions have not become soured with time or stale with the 
passing of anxious and happy years ; they lose their archaism, 
but they retain their dignity. No man can say why or how 
these things remain and others die. It is one of the facts of 
life as it is lived across the sea, and who shall say that it is 
not better so. The integrity of our forefathers is a thing 
easily forgotten in the rush of modern life; the shadow of 
Edward Lloyd, who never insured anything in his life, lies 
lightly across the palace of to-day, but he is there none the 
less, to remind Lloyd’s that dignity is not essentially divorced 
from efficiency, and that wireless and steamships and steel 
and all the other blessings of modern times do not permit 
even a minute divergence from the path of probity. In its 
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conception Lloyd’s was a democracy, and to-day it still fulfils 
the wishes that blessed its haphazard birth; its members 
are a democracy, even if a wealthy one, and the names of 
its underwriters are both obscure and famous. 

A few years ago the College of Heralds granted a coat of 
arms to Lloyd’s, and the motto, Fidentia, which appears on 
the scroll beneath, sums up the aims of those who work beneath 
it. ‘The word is an unusual one, and was defined by Cicero, 
in his Tusculan Disputations, as “that by which in great 
and honourable undertakings our minds lay up in themselves 
confidence and assured hope.” 

When King George opened the new building in 1928, and 
passed under the coat of arms above the great doorway, he 
was presented with an address of loyalty by the then chairman, 
Mr. Percy Mackinnon; and in his reply he said: ‘ Your 
Address rightly alludes to the beneficent principle which 
underlies all insurance, the sharing of one another’s burdens. 
By the development of this ideal the community is linked 
together by mutual duties and service, and in this way a 
shock, which would have overpowered the individual man, 
family, or partnership, is so widely distributed that it can be 
harmlessly absorbed. It was a very wise man who, nearly 
three thousand years ago, said: ‘ Two are better than one 
. . . for if they fall the one will lift up the other; but woe 
to him that is alone when he falleth for he hath not another 
to help him up.’ And as insurance creates a bond of union 
between citizen and citizen and between nation and nation, 
so it holds together the fabric of civilised society and is 
conducive to International Peace.” 


SOUTH AFRICA AT THE OTTAWA CONFERENCE 


By ‘‘ WAARNEMER ”” 


The two aspects of South Africa’s attitude towards Imperial 
questions which are most generally misunderstood are the 
willingness of the Nationalist Government to co-operate with 
the rest of the British Commonwealth at all, and the signifi- 


cance to her of the problem of Imperial Preference. The 
coming Economic Conference at Ottawa will be attended by 
representatives of the South African Government for 
reasons which it is the purpose of this article to elucidate. 


IGHT years ago, on the defeat of the South African Party 
E at the polls, General Hertzog became Prime Minister 
at the head of the first Nationalist Government of the 
Union of South Africa. At that time South African youth 
seemed to be predominantly nationalist in outlook. Enthu- 
siasm at the change was not confined to those who were of 
Dutch descent. One recalls the consternation, particularly 
in Natal, Cape Town and Johannesburg, of some of the older 
generation of British-born citizens, whose one and only political 
interest was the maintenance and strengthening of the Imperial 
connection. Making allowances for the length of their 
memories, their concern was understandable. Long memories 
on both sides have proved one of the major curses of South 
Africa, and in their case a long memory meant the recollection 
of the circumstances in which the Nationalist party had found 
its origin and gathered its support. It was the refusal of 
General Hertzog in 1912 to accept the status of South Africa 
as a member of the British Empire which formed the issue on 
which he resigned from the Botha ministry and created the 
Nationalist party. During the European War, it was the 
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Nationalist party which provided the political home for those 
who opposed the active participation of South Africa on the 
side of Britain, and who openly rebelled. After the War, there 
would have been a single party of the Dutch-speaking com- 
munity, but for the insistence of the Nationalists on complete 
independence and separation from the British Empire. In 
the elections of 1924 there was little to distinguish the pro- 
grammes of the two parties beyond the Nationalists’ reference 
to secession, yet they were returned victorious. 


II 


That was eight years ago. To-day, thanks to General 
Hertzog, secession has ceased to be a political issue. The 
member who raises the question now in the House of Assembly, 
be he a back-veld back-bencher or one of the opposition 
“historical school’, does so merely with the hope of en- 
livening a dull debate on the gold standard or on the bi-lingual 
qualifications of Natal policemen. At the first oppor- 
tunity after taking office, General Hertzog set himself to 
ascertain the full implications of Dominion status and of 
complete independence, with the happiest of results so far as 
South African participation in future Imperial Conferences is 
concerned. If there are two outstanding characteristics of 
the South African approach to Imperial problems in recent 
years they are, firstly, pre-occupation with constitutional 
questions and, secondly, a marked lack of interest until recently 
in schemes for economic rapprochement. Let us take the 
constitutional question first. 

The occasion for the burying of the secession issue, so far 
at any rate as the Prime Minister was concerned, was the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. In consenting to be present at 
that Conference at all he surprised some of his political 
opponents, who imagined that he would not risk the censure 
of the more extreme sections of his party. ‘The fruits of his 
participation are well known. He returned to South Africa, 
completely satisfied with its status as one of the “‘ autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
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or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations”. That “ association’’ was no 
empty word to him, he showed in his speech at Pretoria on 
returning from the Conference. ‘“‘ There is nothing”, he 
said, “to prevent the most ardent protagonist of national 
liberty from being at the same time a warm supporter of the 
Empire and of co-operation with the Empire as now accepted 
by the Imperial Conference ”’. 

From that position General Hertzog has never wavered, 
despite gibes from the opposition and doubts from his own 
supporters. In South Africa itself, politics have inevitably 
become unreal with the removal of the only significant differ- 
ence between the two parties. But in external relations, and 
particularly where Imperial co-operation is concerned, the 
attitude taken up by the Prime Minister has made certain a 
continuity of useful consultation between South Africa and 
the sister nations in the British Commonwealth, irrespective 
of the political party in power. Although, as we shall see, 
South Africa of all the Dominions has probably the least to 
hope for as the result of the Economic Conference, her repre- 
sentation at Ottawa has been taken for granted That would 
not have been so seven years ago. ‘The major constitutional 
obstacle has disappeared. 


Ifl 


Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to assume from South 
Africa’s willingness to co-operate that she anticipates taking 
any major part in the economic discussions at Ottawa between 
the member states in the British Commonwealth. It will be 
remembered that a great deal of the time of the Committee on 
Economic Co-operation set up by the Imperial Conference of 
1930 was occupied by an examination of the proposal for the 
establishment of a quota for Dominion wheat milled in the 
United Kingdom. In view of recent legislation in this country 
it seems fairly certain that the conversations at Ottawa will 
once again be directed largely to the discussion of this topic. 
Obviously South Africa, a wheat importing country, and a 
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small one at that, will have little interest in it. In what other 
questions is her co-operation likely to prove more effective ? 
How can the rest of the Empire help her export trade? As an 
exporter of raw materials, anxious to find markets in all the 
principal industrial countries, what steps can South Africa 
take to encourage British exports into her own territory, 
without disturbing her own relations with foreign countries 
buying from her ? 

Turn first to the general question of the South African 
customs tariff and the possibilities of Imperial Preference. 
The willingness of General Hertzog to undertake at the 
Imperial Conference of 1930 that South Africa would not 
reduce the existing preferential margins accorded to the 
United Kingdom for three years, subject to the United 
Kingdom giving the same undertaking, marks a change in her 
attitude towards Imperial Preference. ‘The change will be 
better appreciated if the tariff record of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment is first rehearsed. 

In its first Budget in 1925 the new Government carried out 
a complete revision of the tariff and of the whole basis of 
preference. In less than six months from their appointment, 
its tariff advisers, themselves ardent supporters of the Govern- 
ment eager to implement its slogan of ‘‘ South Africa First ”’, 
devised an entirely new tariff classification, doubled the number 
of tariff items, and fixed new maximum and minimum rates, 
with the simple aims in view of providing adequate protection 
for Union industries and admitting raw materials as freely as 
revenue considerations. would permit. ‘lhe general effect was 
a considerable increase in the average level of duties. The 
necessary legislation passed through the House with great 
speed and little opposition, for there was a complete absence of 
organization at that time in the country for prompt and expert 
examination of the detail of a tariff schedule. 

On the other hand, the principle underlying the proposed 
use of the new ‘“‘ two-decker ” tariff for purposes of treaty 
negotiation, connected. as it was with the whole basis of Imperial 
Preference, came in for considerable criticism. Hitherto, with 
a few exceptions on commodities subject to special rates or 
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admitted free, the preference allowance was a flat rebate of 
three per cent. ad valorem. The extent to which that allow- 
ance actually served the purpose of diverting trade is problema- 
tical. | No doubt its existence was sufficient to make automatic 
the placing of some business in the United Kingdom. On the 
other hand it certainly involved a considerable loss of revenue 
to the South African Treasury in the form of rebates on 
imports which in any case would have come from the same 
source. ‘The new arrangement of 1925 followed Canadian and 
Australian practice in adjusting the amount of the preference 
to the commodity, abolishing it where its existence had no 
effect on the direction of trade and increasing it in one or two 
instances up to ten per cent. ad valorem. In making the change, 
the Nationalist Government frankly indulged its anti-Imperial 
sentiment by declaring its intention to place the preference as 
far as possible upon a quid pro quo basis. The revised scale 
reduced the total rebate granted to Great Britain from £860,000 
(estimated) in 1924, to about £300,000 (compared with 
£200,000 then granted by the United Kingdom on South 
African produce), and that granted to the Dominions from 
£90,000 to £50,000. We shall see in a moment how loth 
South Africa would be to see the United Kingdom apply this 
same quid pro quo principle to-day. 

At an early stage in the debate on the use of the two-decker 
tariff for treaty negotiation it transpired that the Government 
intended not to extend automatically to the United Kingdom 
the concessions which she might grant to foreign countries 
as part of most-favoured-nation agreements, although prefer- 
ential rates were to be reserved on certain commodities solely 
for the United Kingdom. Opposition was naturally directed 
especially against this intention. It was contrary to the 
British interpretation of most-favoured-nation agreements, 
and it seemed strange treatment to accord to a sister member 
of the Commonwealth which in its own commercial agree- 
ments with foreign countries make it possible for the Dominions 
to share the advantages derived without further bargaining on 
their part. The Nationalist Government, despite the protests 
of its own press, eventually displayed that same reasonableness 
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as was to be exhibited by General Hertzog at the Imperial 
Conference in the following year, and announced that the 
United Kingdom would receive unconditional most-favoured- 
nation treatment in all cases. 

Three years later, in 1928, a new storm of protest was 
aroused by the announcement of the negotiation of the first of 
these treaties with Germany. Under the terms of the treaty 
between the United Kingdom and Germany of 1924, South 
Africa enjoyed the full advantages in the German market, 
subject, however, on account of South Africa’s failure formally 
to adhere, to termination by Germany at three months’ notice. 
The objection raised to the new treaty was not against the 
manner in which it had been negotiated, for it was in the form 
suggested by the Imperial Conference of 1926 and had been 
the subject of consultation with the United Kingdom, but 
against the important limitation that it placed upon the exten- 
sion of additional preference exclusively to members of the 
British Commonwealth. On commodities _ specifically 
scheduled in existing legislation the amount of preferences 
could be increased without limit, but if new preferences were 
granted upon commodities not there enumerated the same 
privileges must also be granted to Germany, so long as the 
treaty (which was originally to run for two years, thereafter to 
be subject to six months’ notice) remains in force. It is 
important to notice, so far as Ottawa is concerned, that this 
treaty still does remain in force. 


IV 


Throughout the discussions of the preference provisions of 
the 1925 tariff, of the commercial treaty with Germany, and 
of South Africa’s future part in Imperial Conferences, the one 
central question is the scope for the useful extension of prefer- 
ential arrangements. It is not generally realized how little 
South Africa can offer or hope to receive. At the time of the 
1925 changes the prospects of an extension were particularly 
small. There was no suggestion that important articles were 
omitted from the list on which South Africa herself allowed 
rebates to the United Kingdom. On the British side, the 
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preferences granted to South African produce affected less 
than ten per cent. of her exports to the United Kingdom. 
The Labour Government had whittled them down in 1924, 
and Mr. Churchill’s Budget of 1925 gave effect only to such 
parts of the recommendations of the Imperial Conference of 
1923 as involved no new duties. The preference on dried 
and preserved fruit, tobacco, wine and sugar then applied to 
less than two per cent. of the value of South Africa’s total 
exports. Gold, wool and diamonds comprised two-thirds of 
the total, and preference could do nothing for them. The 
ruling that no new duties could be applied prevented even the 
slight advantage that might have been given to South Africa 
by taxing the imports of hides and skins, maize and fresh fruit 
from suppliers in such countries as the Argentine. Those who 
pressed for a development of preference in South Africa’s 
favour at the Imperial Conference of 1926 were out of touch 
with the elementary facts of South Africa’s economic position. 

In 1930, however, the position had changed in some measure. 
Gold alone made up fifty per cent. of South Africa’s exports 
in 1929, and thirteen per cent. was diamonds. Wool and 
mohair between them made up one-sixth of the total, but the 
only effective competition in the merino market was from 
Australia, and preference was useless against that. It was 
equally useless to count upon tariffs against foreign supplies 
of raw materials such as wattle bark, cotton, metals and 
minerals, or against feedstuffs such as maize. The increase in 
the trade in fresh fruit, eggs, butter and sugar, on the other 
hand, raised expectations that a still more rapid expansion 
might be secured if the United Kingdom could be induced to 
impose a tariff on foreign supplies, or, in the case of sugar, 
increase the amount of the existing preference. The British 
Government intimated, however, to the assembled Conference 
in London that it was not prepared to increase the tariffs on 
imported food. 

In 1930 already, South Africa was feeling the effects of the 
depression upon her import and export trade to such an extent 
that the whole question of the relative values of preferences 
granted and preferences received had been transformed. The 
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decline in the value of her exports gave the problem of main- 
taining her foothold in overseas markets a new importance. 
In the case of sugar, the preference secured by South Africa 
in the British market was particularly substantial. The total 
value of the sugar export was not large—about {1,200,000 in 
1929—but it was growing rapidly and even on this small 
amount the value of the preference was nearer £750,000 than 
£500,000. Bearing in mind the anxiety of the Nationalist 
party to placate Natal, the sugar preference alone explains 
General Hertzog’s readiness at the Imperial Conference of 
1930 to agree with the United Kingdom that existing prefer- 
ences should not be reduced for three years. It may be safely 
assumed that South Africa will not press at Ottawa her 1925 
policy of adjusting all preferences to a quid pro quo basis. 

Since the Imperial Conference the economic position in 
South Africa has not improved. Exports have declined 
steadily from {£96 millions of merchandise and gold in 1929 
to £82 millions in 1930 and £71 millions in 1931. Imports 
(and therefore the value of the preferences South Africa allows 
to the rest of the Commonwealth) have fallen by a still greater 
percentage. From £84 millions in 1929 they fell to £65 
millions in 1930 and to £53 millions last year. 

If it is clear, then, that South Africa will be satisfied at 
Ottawa if she can secure the stabilization of existing preference 
arrangements for a further term after 1933, the problem that 
presents itself is that of deciding what she has to offer, if it 
should come to a question of bargaining. She can clearly 
increase the amount of her preference rebates, if it can be 
shown that they could thereby be made to serve better their 
purpose of diverting trade to the United Kingdom without 
imposing an impossible burden upon the South African 
finances. If on the other hand it becomes a question of 
widening the range of commodities upon which exclusive 
preferences are granted, the commercial treaty with Germany 
clearly stands in the way. ‘That treaty is for two reasons dear 
to the heart of the present South African Government ; it 
indulges her newly acquired sense of national independence, 
and it represents an attempt to widen the industrial market for 
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her production of raw materials. The South African delegates 
may be expected to prefer to extend any new concessions to 
all most favoured nations. 

The new and unexpected complication to be faced in the 
Ottawa discussions is that provided by recent monetary 
developments. The departure of England from the gold 
standard last autumn has created a host of new difficulties for 
South Africa, apart from the losses sustained by the South 
African Reserve Bank on its large London balances. Faced 
already, on account of the world fall in prices of raw materials, 
with a sharp decline in the value of her exports, the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard by this country and others served 
to accentuate her difficulties. On the one hand the purchasing 
power of her principal customers was automatically reduced 
still farther. On the other hand her endeavours to right her 
own balance of trade by hastening the process of cutting down 
her imports were neutralized by the export bounty conferred 
by the depreciation of the currencies of her suppliers. The 
South African Government has not hesitated to act in order 
to maintain the country on the gold standard, and to check 
what it regards as dangerous over-importation. Anti-dumping 
duties were promptly applied against imports from all countries 
with currencies depreciated by more than ten per cent., the 
duty to be equal to the difference between the value of the 
import at the actual exchange rate and at a currency value 
ten per cent. below the gold parity. At the same time the 
check to her own export trade was countered, and imports 
further restricted, by subsidies financed by a primage duty of 
five per cent. on all imports, recently increased by another 
seven and a half per cent. It will clearly be in South Africa’s 
interest at Ottawa to support as strongly as she can the proposal 
that the United Kingdom should proceed, at whatever new 
parity, to link her currency definitely once more to the gold 
standard. ‘The fashion of dispensing with the precious metal 
which contributes at the present time more than one half of 


the total value of her exports is one which South Africa should 
sternly discourage. 


WAX 
A Short Story 
By GERALD BULLETT 


I 


T’ was understood in the Croop household that Grandpa 
| Boydel must be put away. The hour had struck, and the 
family were making ready to conduct the old man to his 
destiny. Alice, an undersized child of eleven, bent over a 
basin half filled with dirty water, sister Maudie at her elbow 
waiting with dull-eyed patience to succeed her in the use of 
the greasy flannel; Charles the younger, with an arm round 
the shoulder of his twin-brother Alfie, stood staring at the 
unwitting cause of this excitement ; and their mother, while 
giving suck to her two-year old baby-girl, kept a sharp eye on 
everything that went forward. The room was bare of decora- 
tion, the walls peeling, the floor covered with odd bits of worn 
linoleum. It contained a large iron bedstead, which at night 
accommodated half the family and by day served as something 
to sit on; a deal table crowded with saucepans, dishes, and 
dirty crockery ; and three rickety cane chairs. The atmo- 
sphere was pungent with humanity. 

Grandpa Boydel was old, older than his age. His eyes had 
grown bigger, his nose sharper, his cheeks more sunken. 
Rheumatism had gnarled and bent him, working unseen, with 
subtle fingers, to make of that cunning mechanism of bone and 
muscle and sinew a conventional emblem of old age. But 
there was still eighteen months to run before he would be 
qualified for a state pension, and it had long been a matter of 
anxious calculation for his daughter, Mrs. Croop, whether that 
“little bit of extra’ was worth so much waiting for. The 
phrase was a euphemism born of the fact that Liz Croop had 
seen better days, days when an extra ten shillings a week had 


been not quite the gigantic sum, the impossible affluence, that 
it now seemed to her. Looking back on those days, which 
she had owed in fact to this very father of hers, she exaggerated 
her former dignity, especially in conversation, until credulous 
neighbours might have supposed that an exiled queen had come 
to dwell among them. But since the day when a Covent 
Garden porter had got her into trouble, she had not had much 
time for looking back, though enough for the cultivation of an 
habitual self-pity. ‘“‘ A narder-working little woman you 
wouldn’t find,’ she told the Social Worker who called to 
inquire after her comfort. “ And he goes on at me something 
crool.”” No, she had not had much time for reflection, for 
Charley Croop, having got her into trouble once, and married 
her for his sins, had been getting her into trouble (though she 
did not now call it that) with appalling regularity ever since. 
She got out of these troubles as best and as often as she could, 
but eight stubborn souls had contrived, nevertheless, to get 
themselves born of her, and five of these eight—three girls 
and two gaunt little boys—had survived. With these pledges 
of Charley’s affection, with Grandpa, and with Charley himself 
when he was not otherwise occupied, she lived in two rooms 
of a large brick warren on the south side of Liberty Street in 
Whitechapel. ‘Two rooms, when, but for Grandpa, they 
might perhaps have made do with one. There was no chance 
of that now, for another little Croop was kicking in her womb, 
and eight in one room was more than the authorities permitted. 
And Charley, too, was a difficulty. Charley liked room to 
move in. ‘‘ Too ’andy with ’is ’ands, miss,” she told the 
Social Worker. ‘‘ See what he done to me larse night. And 
all because I got anew blouse on. ‘'Take that thing orf,’ he says, 
‘and bloody sharp,’ he says. ‘ Want to make yourself pretty, do 
yer,’ he says. And then he fetches me one on the side of 
the ’ead. And Tm sure,” Mrs. Croop ended plaintively, 
“I never done nothing to deserve it. ‘’Ave a bit of pity, 
Charley,’ I says. But would ’e? Not ’im. ‘Take that bleeder 
orf,’ he says, ‘and bloody sharp about it.’ And the things he 
called me—I dursn’t tell you ’arf. Tain’t for myself I mind, 
miss, but’s not nice for the chooldren, miss. Is it, miss ? 
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Taint what J bin used to, any’ow, sech foul-mouthed talk ! ”’ 
Mrs. Croop was accused, by her prouder and less expansive 
neighbours, of “ sucking up to the gentry.”’ She was a woman 
who enjoyed sympathy and was ready to get what she could in 
exchange for interesting confidences. She did not, however, 
confide to any stranger her plans for the disposal of Grandpa 
Boydel. She had made up her mind about that; Charley 
agreed with her ; and it would be time enough to talk when it 
was all over and done with. It was clearly no use waiting any 
longer for that wonderful little bit of extra. The odds were 
that Grandpa would take good care to eat his pension when he 
got it; more probably still he would take and die before he 
became entitled to draw it ; and anyhow it was impossible to 
wait any longer. For Grandpa himself had become impossible. 
Liz had done her duty by him. She had looked after him with 
daughterly devotion ever since—three years ago—he had 
become incapacitated for work. She had drudged and saved, 
a halfpenny here and a halfpenny there, to support this extra 
burden; Charley, who was easy-going enough when sober, 
had made no protest ; and the poorhouse had never been so 
much as mentioned. She was fond of the old man, and a 
little in awe of him still ; it was nice to have a bit of company 
of an evening; and so long as he did what he was told and 
didn’t try to interfere she could put up with him well enough. 
If his uselessness got on her nerves, if his grumbling wearied 
her and his occasional flashes of contempt made her feel small 
and resentful like the child she had once been, she nevertheless 
bore with him patiently. But this last manifestation was too 
much. And now, moreover, was her chance to be rid of a 
nuisance. Even when eating her bread he had retained his 
masterful manners. He had never (she fancied) ceased to 
regard her as an unpromising child. And now the tables were 
turned. He was the child, and she was in authority. For weeks 
past he had sat moodily in his corner, lost in a dull dream. 
His large blue eyes were empty of recognition; his hands 
groped aimlessly in front of him ; he dribbled, and dropped his 
food, and seldom answered when spoken to, and then without 
intelligence. In short, Grandpa had lost his wits, declared 
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Mrs. Croop, and there was no doing anything with him. He 
must be put away. It was sad but exciting ; the children, in 
their quiet way, enjoyed the sense of impending crisis; and 
Mrs. Croop thought eagerly of her coming release. 

‘‘ He’ll be ever so nice and comfortable where he’s going,” 
she assured her children. ‘‘ Crysake stop that snivelling, 
Alfie, or I’ll skin the bloody back orf of yer!” She cuffed 
Alfie vigorously. ‘‘ Ever so comfortable, he will. Won't you, 
Grandpa? Eh? Now, Alice, my gal, be quick and get that 
face washed if you want to come to the tramlines to see your 
Grandpa orf. Don’t stand there gaping. J’earme? And you, © 
Maudie, can take and give ’im a wipe down, see? Got your — 
boots on, Grandpa? Thass right.” 


II 
Muddled but not too unhappy, heedless of everything 


external and quite unaware of the fate in store for him, Grandpa 
Boydel sat quiet in his corner. For longer now than he could 
easily remember, his private being, the city of himself, had been 
strangely secluded from the outer world, walled round with 
quietness. All sounds were agreeably dimmed; he missed, 
and was glad to miss, the scraping of the children’s chairs on 
the floor, the baby’s howling, the strident voice of his daughter 
enjoining good behaviour. ‘The street noises that had irked 
him for so long—the shouting and the rumble—were now 
ended. It was as if those hitherto snorting, roaring vehicles 
were being moved by magic over a road of silk ; he watched 
them from the window, and marvelled. Days were no longer 
wearisome ; he had defeated weariness by surrendering to it, 
troubling no more to assert himself against a world insolently 
loud and young. Nights held no terrors ; even the long hours 
of waking were quiet and drowsy and filled with dreams, and 
the snoring of Alfie and Charles, who shared his bed, could 
not disturb this new-found privacy. His sense of smell was 
also dulled—merciful dispensation to a man who must spend 
his last years cabined with the Croops. At first these un- 
expected immunities had been unwelcome; their gradual 
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approach had made him uneasy and short-tempered, and the 
shock of their sudden final completion had puzzled and 
frightened him. But he soon came to terms with the change, 
and learned to take a secret satisfaction in it. Deaf, that’s me. 
Deaf as a post. When he realized the comfort of it he began 
to think himself rather clever to be deaf. There was no one 
and nothing in the world worth listening to, so why worry ? 
But even this gleam of vanity, this glancing reference to an 
outer world, became, as the silent days went on, muffled out 
of existence ; and deafness, itself forgotten, was at last no more 
than a screen against which the drama of memory and dream 
incessantly moved. He forgot the world; he withdrew into 
himself, which was his past ; images long lost came crowding 
upon him, so that in time not only were the surrounding voices 
mute, but the faces of his own people were strange in his sight. 
When Liz approached him with mouthing gestures, he averted 
his eyes distastefully, asking of memory : ‘‘ Who is this woman, 
and why am I here with her ?”’ And by emptying his sight of 
her he made her vanish, so that she had at last, she and her 
children with her, no more substance than the fancies with 
which he peopled the hospitable silence. Once or twice he 
went so far as to wonder if he were dead and disembodied, 
and with groping fingers he questioned the air about him; 
but the shooting pains in his head distracted him from such 
theories as that, and sent him grumbling to his accustomed 
corner. There, when the pains subsided, he could lapse back 
into the odd disjointed story of himself, a panorama of which 
he did not stop to ask the meaning. He was lost, lost to him- 
self : he could not have told you so much as his name. But 
the clock of his life had become erratic, now reversing its 
movement, now jerking erratically from one point to another, 
so that vital moments were restored to him in a series of sharp, 
bright, musical sensations: a day in the country as a child ; 
a summer’s night; the touch of a girl’s hair on his face; 
a thrashing from his father ; ecstasy, anguish, a young woman 
lying marbled in her coffin; and a voice that kept saying 
again and again, quite unmeaningly: “ Saturday drill.” 

“ Whatcher say, Grandpa?” screamed Liz, with sudden 
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impatience. Arms akimbo she bent towards him menacingly, 
putting her face close to his. He turned his eyes away, 
muttering. ‘“ Oh, lumme,” said Liz; “‘ you and your blasted 
Saturday drill!’ Remembering that he was to be put away, 
and this very morning, she yielded to a kindlier impulse and 
added. with jocular humour: ‘‘ Want to go for a souljer, do 
yer? No, it’s the Loony Bin for you, pore old sod!” Sad 
though it was, the prospect cheered her. Her glance flashed 
round the room as she made her final dispositions. “‘ Alfie and 
Charley are to stay ’ere. Now ’old yer noise, Alfie, or I'll ’it 
yer. Maudie comes with me. See, Maudie? And Alice’ll 
come as fur as the tram with us and that’s all. You’re to come 
back, Alice, and give an eye to Baby. See? Thass right.” 

Grandpa Boydel found himself being persuaded to stand up. 
The woman was shouting at him. The little girls looked 
excited and self-important: they were ready for the outing. 
The little boys could do nothing but stare. He could hear 
nothing of what the woman said, and cared nothing. Not 
troubling his head with questions and answers, he suffered 
himself to be led out of the room, and down the stairs, and into 
the sunlit squalor of Liberty Street. 


Kil 


It was a pleasant morning for a walk, but within five minutes 
of the setting-out Grandpa Boydel was wishing himself home 
again in his dingy corner. The crisp April air stung him into 
a higher degree of wakefulness than he had known for weeks, 
and the unaccustomed exercise quickened his slow blood. He 
began to be nettled by a suspicion, dimly formed, that he was 
being led back, against his own desire, to a life that he had 
been glad to leave. This shrill woman and these large-eyed 
hungry children, they would not let him rest, but must be for 
ever urging him on with impatient or coaxing gestures. They 
dragged at his arms; they shouted; he could see them 
shouting. And when he wanted to sit down in the road and 
forget everything, forget this new-minted morning and return 
to his world within, they all three pressed savagely upon him, 
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and held him up, and the woman’s face became an angry 
grinning mask. His bones ached. He longed to lie down 
and be at rest. Fixing his eyes on the woman, he tried to send 
this thought to her across the chasm, having, in this silent 
world, lost the habit and power of voluntary speech. He saw 
her mouthing at him and was intolerably puzzled. She drew 
back a step ; something hit him in the face, and he cowered 
away from it. He surrendered; he submitted ; his legs were 
set in motion again, and after a weary treadmill dream he found 
himself sitting in a tram. The woman was at his side, and the 
elder of the two girls stared accusingly at him from the opposite 
seat. The woman was red-eyed ; her cheeks were smeared. 
“Pore father, I didn’t ought to ’ave ’it im,” thought Liz Croop. 
And she gave him a quick, sidelong glance, as though fearing 
that he might suddenly change back into the masterful parent 
of whom she had once stood in awe. But she was soon herself 
again and mistress of the situation. ‘‘ We want to get orf at 
the orsepital,”’ she had told the conductor. And now she rose, 
briskly practical. “ Kerm on, Maudie! Give us an ’and wiv 
Grandpa, cantcher!”’ She rebuked her children’s offences 
before they were committed : it saved time afterwards. ‘‘ Now, 
up yer come, Grandpa! None of that nonsense this time. 
Jear me?” 

He did not hear her, but it was all one. He had no mind to 
resist her now, being busy with his thoughts. Soon, moreover, 
he was allowed to sit down again. A small square room it 
was, crowded with sick people. At intervals a young man in 
a white overall put his red head round the edge of the inner 
door and said cheerfully : ‘“‘ Who’s next?” 

One by one the numbers diminished, and at last it was 
Grandpa Boydel’s turn. 

** Look lively!’ said the red-headed young man. He was 
a cheerful fellow; he found life endlessly amusing. “ Bring 
him in here then!” Liz and her Maudie led their prisoner 
into the surgery. “‘ Now, what’s wrong with the old gentle- 
man? Rheumatism? Painsinthe head? Speak up, uncle! ”’ 

Mrs. Croop intervened. ‘‘ We want to put him away, sir. 
He’s loony, sir, pore old soul. That’s ’ow it is, sir.” 
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“ Oh, so that’s it,” said the young man. He waited to hear 
more. 

“He don’t reckernize us, sir. Not one of us. And I’ve 
been a good girl to him, as Gawd’s my judge. Don’t answer 
when spoke to, and his ’abits ain’t so nice either. Tisn’t safe 
for my girls, that’s what I say. I’m sure I done my best for 
’im, but Saturday drill is all he’ll answer when spoke to—if 
you ever heard of sech a thing! It don’t make sense to me 
and I can’t do wiv ’im any longer, and that’s Gaw’s troof. 
Not safe in our beds, we ain’t ! ” 

“You mean he’s violent ?” 

“Beg pardon, sir?” 

“Has he been attacking you? Misbehaving himself ? ” 

“°F don’t answer when spoke to, sir,” said Mrs. Croop, 
impatient of these sophistries. ‘‘ You can see for yerself he 


don’t answer,” she whined. 
‘* Right you are!” said the young man, with extreme cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘ Now just step into the other room, you two. And 


Pll call you when I want you.” 

So Grandpa Boydel was left alone with this red-headed young 
man, and his chance of a rest was further off than ever. This 
did not much distress him, for even his apathy was now in 
danger of defeat. He frowned, averting his eyes; but this 
new tormentor was not to be put off by tricks of that kind. 
The patient was kept very busy. He was made to sit down, 
made to stand up, made to sit down again. Questions were 
bawled at him; he shook his head. He became frightened, 
wondering whether this young man, like Liz, would lose 
patience with him and slap his face; but, except for a smart 
blow above the knee-cap with the edge of his hand, the young 
man offered him no violence. Nor did he appear to be im- 
patient : his slight frown did not suggest anger. He approached 
his patient’s ears with an electric torch as small as a small 
pencil . . . and three minutes later a second young man 
appeared from nowhere, a curious little dish was held against 
the side of Grandpa Boydel’s neck, and Red Head got to work 
with a syringe. 

The patient bleated. 
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“A bit too warm for you?” said the operator. ‘ Sorry. 
But we’re breaking through.” He refilled his syringe, 
whistling with satisfaction. 

Grandpa Boydel sat alone in his silence. But ruthless war 
was being waged on that sanctuary. The roar of water in his 
ears became punctuated by a tearing and a crackling; and 
then, suddenly, it was as if the whole earth went up in one 
hideous explosion. The world, with its trampling feet, its 
blare of trumpets, its multitudinous drums, rushed in upon 
him. His ears were open. 

““ Now for the other one,” said the young man. ‘A bath 
wouldn’t hurt you, uncle, if you kept yourself warm afterwards. 
I'd ny one if I were you. D’you know,” he added confiden- 
tially, “‘ there’s enough wax in these ears of yours to stock a 
beehive. Or was, a moment ago.” 

Grandpa Boydel smiled vaguely, and shook his duel He 
was dazed after his long swift journey ; dazed, like a man 
just emerged from a dark and quiet pit. The world was loud 
around him : it would take a little getting used to. “‘ How did 
I get here, sir?’ he ventured to ask. The sound of his voice 
astonished him. 

“Hi, you !—you can come in now,” shouted the red- 
headed young man, putting away his syringe. ‘‘ The old 
gentleman’s asking for you.” A gasp, a sniff, and the two 
Croops came shuffling in. ‘ Here he is, right as a trivet !”’ 
cried the young man, greeting them boisterously. “ Under- 
nourished, of course. But that goes without saying.” He 
laughed ; for it was no use being mournful about it. 

“‘ Whadjer mean ?”’ demanded Mrs. Croop, with an ugly 
look. ‘‘ Jou mean to say—— ” 

“‘ He’s fine. He'll do. You can take him home. ‘That’s 
what I mean,” said the young man. ‘“‘ Very difficult case,” he 
added, with a wink at his assistant. ‘‘ But I’ve dealt with it, 
so off you go. Good-bye, uncle—don’t forget about that bath.” 

Mrs. Croop stared at Grandpa Boydel, and the decision 
with which he returned the stare unnerved her. All too 
evidently, a father had been restored to her. ‘“‘ What, better 
again, Grandpa, are yer?” she said timidly. “ Fancy that 

EE 
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now!” She glanced helplessly round the room. She was 
beaten : there was nothing fot it but to wait for that little bit 
of extra. ‘‘ Well,” she concluded wearily, “ you’d better 
come along home then, I s’pose.” 

Unsteadily but unaided, Grandpa Boydel rose to his feet. 
“‘ 1’ll come when I’m ready, my gal,” he answered. “‘ And 
I could do with a bite of food, too.” 

In single file, Liz leading, they emerged from the hospital. 
Maudie Croop, perplexed in the extreme by this drastic change 
of plan, could no longer withhold a question. 

“ Muvver ! ”’ 

“What is it now?” 

“‘ Ain’t Grandpa going in the Loony Bin, muvver? ” 

“Eh?” said Grandpa sharply. 

But he had heard the question imperfectly, and it was not 
repeated. 


THE FAILURE OF POLICY IN EUROPE 


By C. F MELvILLe 
I 


VENTS in Europe have been moving with a speed which 
E has been accelerated by the pressure of economics upon 
politics. The result has been that at a time of unpre- 
cedented economic stress and political difficulty, when more 
than ever international co-operation becomes essential, the 
nations have for the most part forsaken the international for 
the national conception and reverted to non-co-operation. 

This breakdown of the post-war international machinery 
has been remarkable enough ; but even more remarkable has 
been the indifference with which the greater part of humanity 
has accepted the breakdown. Events such as the German 
repudiation of Reparations, the failure of the Danubian Con- 
ference, the postponement of the Reparations Conference, the 
inability of the League to prevent the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
and the imminent breakdown of the Disarmament Conference 
—events which a few years ago would have been regarded as 
highly sensational—are now received with a fatalistic shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Governments, failing to keep pace with events, and unable 
to prevent developments from running past their policies, 
have more often than not fallen back on the expedient of post- 
ponement. It is not surprising, therefore, if the man-in-the- 
street has lost faith in international action, and now gives ear 
to the seductions of the new theories of political self-interest, 
economic autarchy, and the narrower nationalism. A situation 
to be deplored, no doubt, but one that it is best to face and 
recognise frankly. 

We are at the end of an epoch. What might be termed the 
Genevan era—the era of Briandism, Locarno, the Kellogg 
Peace Pact and the ideology of the League of Nations—all 
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that is now virtually at an end. A cycle of roughly ten years 
has been completed and the first phase of the reorganized post- 
war Europe has run its course. We are now on the threshold 
of a new era, an era in which it looks as though each nation will 
be for itself and the devil will take the hindmost. 


II 


The key to this new situation is Germany. It is in Germany 
that the new nationalistic forces are moving with the greatest 
momentum. Writing in these pages some years ago I pre- 
dicted that German foreign policy would pass through the 
following stages: (1) Rhineland Evacuation, (2) Reparations 
Repudiation, (3) the Anschluss (Austro-German union), (4) 
Eastern Frontier (Polish Corridor) revision. The first and 
second have already come to pass. ‘The third was essayed last 
year and was only temporarily defeated ; and it will be essayed 
again. The last is already looming on the German political 
horizon. 

Likewise, writing in these pages before the death of the 
late Dr. Stresemann, I expressed the view—which was con- 
sidered unorthodox, to say the least of it, at the time—that 
the author of Locarno was in reality a better German nation- 
alist than the professional nationalists who reviled him, and 
that his foreign policy of rapprochement and accommodation 
was at rock bottom a surer means of attaining German nation- 
alist ends than the more crude and noisy methods of those 
bearing the official nationalist label. 

The accuracy of this view has since been proved pos- 
thumously by the late Dr. Stresemann himself. There has 
just been published in Germany some papers of Stresemann, 
including a letter addressed by him to the ex-Crown Prince in 
1925. In this letter Dr. Stresemann, explaining the aims 


behind his foreign policy, says, among many other remarkable 
things, the following :— 


Tn my opinion Germany’s foreign policy . . . has three principal 
aims. First, the solution of the Rhine question. . . . Secondly, the 
protection of the ten to twelve million Germans now under foreign 
yoke. Thirdly, the rectification of our Eastern frontiers, the retaking 
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of Dantzig and the Polish Corridor, and the modification of the delim- 
itation of the Upper Silesian frontier. Later on, the linking up of 
Austria with Germany. . . . If we wish to attain these aims, we must 
use all our efforts to do so. Hence the Pact of Security which should 
assure us peace, our Western frontier being henceforth guaranteed by 
England and even, if Mussolini joined us, by Italy. This pact demands 
relinquishment on our part, in the sense that we renounce an armed 
conflict with France to reconquer Alsace-Lorraine ; but this relinquish- 
ment has only a theoretical interest since the fact remains that we have 
no possibility of making war on France. . . . To come into the League 
of Nations does not mean that we choose the West and turn our backs 
on the East. . . . We cannot either be mercenaries of England on the 
Continent, as some think certain, nor can we allow ourselves an alliance 
with Russia. . . . However, we are perfectly willing to come to an 
understanding on another basis with the Russian State . . . but we 
have no intention of selling ourselves to Western Europe by coming 
into the League of Nations. . . . German policy should, to begin with, 
follow the formula which Metternich, I believe, adopted in Austria 
after 1809, ¢.e., not to show one’s hand (“‘finassteren’’: “‘ finasser’’) 
and so to disembarrass oneself of momentous decisions. 

Here we have explained, out of the grave as it were, by 
Stresemann himself, the genesis of Locarno, the obtaining of 
security on the West in order to arrive safely at revision on 
the East, together with a hint as to the underground collabor- 
ation with Soviet Russia, and a forecast of the four stages of 
the evolution of German foreign policy to which I have referred 
above (for the Stresemann letter also touches on the Repar- 
ations question ; but is too long to quote in its entirety here). 
Most significant of all, perhaps, is the use of the word “ finas- 
sieren”’, of which the French equivalent is ‘‘ finasser”’, but of 
which the English equivalent is more difficult to find. 
‘‘ Not to show one’s hand ”’ is, perhaps, the nearest expres- 
sion of it in our own tongue. 

It is probably one of the most ironical instances of the old 
adage about no prophet being honoured in his own country, 
that Stresemann, the greatest German statesman and most 
efficient German Nationalist since Bismarck, the man who, in 
pursuance of the diplomatic art of “ finassieren”’, used the 
forms of rapprochement and conciliation for the purpose of 
furthering German Nationalist aims, should in life have been 
reviled by the less subtle nationalists amongst his contem- 


poraries. For all that a Hitler may shout for to-day, or a 
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Briining accomplish, was made possible by the spadework of 
Stresemann in the heyday of his policy of “ peace, fulfilment 
and reconciliation ’’. 


Ill 


To-day, these Nationalistic forces in Germany are being 
generated at top speed. It is now hardly a case, as it seemed 
to be a year ago, of Dr. Briining pursuing one foreign policy 
while Herr Hitler demands another. As a British diplomat 
put it to me recently, Dr. Briining and Herr Hitler stand for 
virtually the same thing in foreign policy; it is only that 
Dr. Briining says tactfully what Herr Hitler cries hysterically. 
Whatever the chances of a Nazis-Centre Coalition coming to 
power in Germany in the near future—and, since the result of 
the Prussian elections, the admittance of the Hitlerists to a 
share in the government cannot be postponed indefinitely— 
Dr. Briining is likely to remain at the head of affairs and 
his foreign policy is now defined quite clearly in terms of 
Nationalistic policy. 

That this is the case will be placed beyond doubt at the 
Reparations Conference to be held at Lausanne this month. 
The German delegation will go to Lausanne committed to the 
policy of repudiation of reparations payments. Six months 
ago Germany was amenable to a plan for the assessment of a 
final sum of her Reparations indebtedness, this sum to be paid 
to the Creditor States in final settlement of Reparations in the 
form of German Railway bonds. This plan received the 
benediction of the British Government at the time—indeed, 
the principal inspiration was said to have been the Governor 
of the Bank of England—and highly placed circles in France 
were also favourably disposed. The British welcomed the 
idea because it offered a chance of carrying out the British 
policy of a “clean slate” settlement of Reparations (and 
Debts) by means of international agreement and not by 
unilateral repudiation ; and the French welcomed it because 
it offered the chance of settling the Reparations question in 
fact, whilst retaining it in principle. It was all a question of 
formula. 
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But for some reason or other—probably due to causes which 
led later to the postponement of the Lausanne Conference 
until now—the scheme hung fire. Nothing more was heard 
of it. Then, early in May, a highly placed official of the Bank 
of England undertook a mission to Berlin with a view to per- 
suading Dr. Briining to agree to this plan on the eve, as it 
were, of Lausanne. Dr. Briining evidently turned it down. 
For in a speech in the Reichstag he not only reiterated that 
Germany would not resume reparations payments, but stated 
also that she would not pay any “‘ final sum ”’. 

Here again was an example of the rapid march of events, 
with Governments rather breathlessly trying to keep pace 
_ only to find that events had run past them in the meantime. 
The scheme that Germany would have accepted six months 
ago—and which the creditor states, although favourably 
disposed, did not act upon—Germany to-day will not accept, 
although to-day the creditor states have now actively taken it up. 

The result is that the Powers will go to Lausanne without 
any clear idea of what will happen, except that Germany will 
stand out for Repudiation. Thus the whole question of 
Reparations (and therefore of Debts) is up in the air. France, 
in order to safeguard the Treaty and the sanctity of Inter- 
national Contracts, is not disposed to let go Reparations in 
principle, although she is reconciled to the ending of Repar- 
ations in fact; and Germany is not disposed, for political 
reasons no less than economic ones, to agree to the retention 
of Reparations in principle, let alone in fact. The British 
Government, still adhering to the policy of the “ clean slate ”’ 
by international arrangement, and to the idea that Europe 
should first agree within itself on Reparations, and then 
negotiate with the United States on the debt question, never- 
theless hardly harbours very strong hopes that any of this will 
be possible at Lausanne. Well-informed circles think, there- 
fore, that Lausanne will not produce much more than another 
postponement of the main issue. Under these circumstances, 
the British Government is unable at the moment, until 
Lausanne has cleared the issue, to formulate any definite 
policy on the question of our debt to America. 
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As the smaller European States will be invited to Lausanne 
out of “ politeness ’—as a prominent British Treasury official 
informed the Roumanian delegate on the occasion of the 
London Financial Conference last year—this would seem an 
opportune moment to consider the plight of the Danubian 
States in relation to the wider issues of the European situation 
dealt with in this article. 

The Danubian States (with the possible exception of Czecho- 
slovakia, which, although hit by the general economic crisis, 
has been able to ride the storm), and also Greece, have been 
drifting towards the financial and economic precipice for some 
time past, as a result both of world depression and the local 
obstacles to the free interchange of industrial and agricultural 
goods. The deepening of this economic stress has not 
unnaturally had the effect of increasing political discontent in 
many cases. In the case of Austria and Hungary, there was 
the additional problem of the “frozen credits” of Inter- 
national (and mainly British) bankers, who had poured their 
money into Vienna and Budapest as into a bottomless well. 
Financial default in these regions is already de facto, and will 
probably soon be de jure. But the main problem was and is 
that of the marketing of the produce of the Danubian States. 

Provision for tackling the Danubian problem had been made 
in M. Briand’s United States of Europe plan, but as this plan 
continued to languish in the files of the European Committee 
at Geneva, the British Government early this year propounded 
a solution in the form of a Danubian Customs Union. In 
the course of discussions between Sir John Simon and 
M. Tardieu, the Customs Union plan gave place to a French 
plan, later to be known as the Anglo-French Plan, for a system 
of preferential agreements between the Danubian States, to 
be accompanied by a scheme for financial assistance. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, with more zeal than political 
realism, decided to convene a Four Power Conference at 
London, at which the representatives of Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy should first agree upon their attitude 
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towards such a Danubian Plan, and, at a later stage, the 
Danubian countries themselves should endeavour to reach an 
agreement within the four walls of the hoped-for Anglo- 
French-German-Italian agreement. 

The Four Power Conference met in London, preceded by 
conversations between Mr. MacDonald and M. Tardieu, in 
the course of which Britain and France approximated their 
ideas and reached a general, if elastic, measure of agreement. 
The “ Anglo-French ” plan, as it came to be called, confined 
the Danubian Plan to Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Jugoslavia, the five Danubian States in the more 
strict sense of the term. To this the German and Italian 
Delegations immediately posed objections: the German 
Delegate, Herr von Biilow, insisting that Germany should 
form part of the proposed preferential unit, and the Italian 
Delegate, Signor Grandi, supporting his German confrére on 
the grounds that Italy too was a Danubian State and should be 
included within the scheme. 

In the strictly economic sense there was a good deal to be 
said for the German and Italian views, and especially for the 
former. There was more to be said for the German view 
inasmuch as, in view of Germany’s large trade with the 
Danubian States, and in view of her desire to make certain. 
accommodations in order to come within the Danubian Plan, 
it was economically reasonable for her to demand that she 
should be an integral part of the proposed preferential unit. 
Italy, of course, also conducts a considerable and vital trade 
with Danubian Europe, but it was evident. that, although 
Signor Grandi supported Herr von Bulow for tactical reasons, 
for the purpose of circumventing French influence on the 
Danube, Italy was not really much concerned with any kind 
of Danubian plan, but in reality wanted just to make separate 
agreements on her own account with the various Danubian 
States. 

M. Tardieu rejected the German and Italian proposals, 
principally for political reasons. The British Government 
preferred the French scheme, because it seemed to be the more 
immediately workable and the least likely to result in political 
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and politico-economic complications, but it tried hard to 
reconcile the differences between the French on the one hand 
and the German-Italian combination on the other. In the 
end it failed lamentably. 

Mr. MacDonald’s fundamental mistake was in being so 
optimistic about the possibility of separating economics from 
politics. He should have either stuck to the Anglo-French 
scheme through thick and thin, or started off on a broader 
basis. As it was he tried to do both at once. He had the 
best intentions, intentions which reflect greatly to his credit, 
but he fell into his usual error of imagining that the repetition 
of phrases like “‘ getting together ” and ‘‘ good will ” would be 
enough to bridge the gulf between the political differences of 
Paris, Berlin and Rome. For it was politics which wrecked 
the Danubian Plan. The unfortunate Danubian States them- 
- selves were never consulted. ‘The London discussions turned 
for the most part on the question of the interests of France, 
Germany and Italy in relation to the Danubian States, and 
France’s reaction to same. Mr. MacDonald should have 
realized that both Herr von Biilow and Signor Grandi were 
delegates with tied hands ; that both had arrived in London 
with strict instructions from their Governments to turn down 
anything the French put up. In a word, the Franco-German 
quarrel had been transferred from the Rhine to the Danube, 
and Italy, having rejected the olive branch proffered earlier by 
M. Laval, and again by M. Tardieu, in favour of Italian 
collaboration with a quasi-Fascist Germany, seized her oppor- 
tunity to counter a project likely to enhance French prestige 
in Central Europe. These were the political realities which 
Mr. MacDonald, well meaning but naive, failed to understand 
at the outset. 

Both Paris and London were endeavouring to restore in the 
economic sense the old Austrian unit, but the task was com- 
plicated both by the political factors mentioned above—France 
suspicious that Germany would try to set up a new Mittel- 
europa—and Germany suspicious that France would try to 
reconstitute “ Austria”” under French influence and thus 
circumvent any possibility of the Anschluss—and by certain 
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economic factors. Chief amongst these economic factors was 
the fact that the present constitution of the Danubian States 
would have meant a balance between industrial and agrarian 
States different from that which obtained in the days of the 
old Dual-Monarchy, inasmuch as to-day there would be a 
predominance of agricultural states over industrial ones in the 
proportion of three to two. 

As I have said, the opinion of the Danubian States themselves 
was not asked, and these States regarded the progress of the 
London Conference with an ever-deepening sense of gloom. 
A very reasonable view of the matter was put forward by Dr. 
Marinkovitch, the Jugoslav Foreign Minister, in a speech 
in the Jugoslav Parliament, a view which admirably 
expresses the attitude of the Danubian States themselves. 
Dr. Marinkovitch stated that the Jugoslav Government wel- 
comed the Anglo-French proposal and would be happy to 
co-operate in any scheme for improving the lot of the Danubian 
States. But he was not blind to the many inherent difficulties 
and he pointed out that his country must be careful to avoid 
losing outside markets in pursuance of the project for the 
Danubian preferential area. 

When the London Danubian Conference broke down it was 
agreed that, owing to the urgency of the matter, the Big Four 
should exchange notes and take up the Danubian question 
again at Geneva. Since then nothing has happened. No 
notes have been exchanged ; and the matter has not been taken 
up again at Geneva. In the meantime, the Danubian States 
themselves continue to suffer more and more economic and 
financial stringency, and nothing is being done about it by the 
Great Powers because these Powers floundered on the question 
of their own National interests vis-a-vis the Danubian States. 

There is, perhaps, also one other hope, if a slender one. The 
French elections have swung to the Left, and M. Herriot will 
probably be the new Prime Minister and Foreign Minister 
combined. M. Herriot is credited with having another 
Danubian Plan up his sleeve, on a broader basis than that of 
M. Tardieu’s plan, and it seems that M. Herriot’s scheme 
includes not only economic and financial reconstruction but 
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also political agreement (possibly some kind of Danubian 
Locarno ?). At all events M. Herriot is credited, even in 
Berlin, with the intention of “ letting a little air into Europe ”. 

A coalition in France between the Radical M. Herriot and 
the Socialist M. Blum would mean a great impetus to that 
school of thought in France which is favourable to another 
attempt at Franco-German reconciliation; although it is 
doubtful whether in Germany, in her present mood, with the 
possible exception of the Social-Democrats, there will be much 
reciprocity. Conversely, there is likely to be an even greater 
coolness between Radical France and Fascist Italy. Signor 
Mussolini had his chance of better relations with France when 
M. Laval, and later M. Tardieu, were in the saddle, but failed 
to take it. With MM. Herriot and Blum he will have but 
little chance. 

Space forbids any detailed consideration of the Disarmament 
Conference. It can only be said that the Disarmament Con- 
ference reflects, as in a mirror, the growing contest between 
the forces of revisionism and the defenders of the status quo in 
Europe. France wants Security before Disarmament. Ger- 
many wants equality of armaments. Sir John Simon believes 
that qualitative disarmament plus security provides the best 
solution, but owing to lack of unanimity in the British Cabinet 
has confined himself to suggesting qualitative disarmament. 

Europe to-day stands clearly divided into two camps—the 
challengers and defenders, revisionism versus status quo, with 
Britain (rather confusedly it must be admitted) trying to smooth 
things over between the two. The only lasting guarantee of 
European peace is through an Anglo-French co-operation 
broadening out into an Anglo-French-German co-operation. 
The triangle of London, Paris and Berlin can keep the peace 
of Europe. There is still room for hope that this triangle is 
being realized, although it cannot be denied that the prospects 
of this realization now seem rather more remote than usual. 
The last hope is that when excessive Nationalism has brought 
us all to the verge of mutual destruction, Europe may turn 


again, even at the eleventh hour, to the saner paths of inter- 
national co-operation. 


THE OLD CHINESE NURSE 
By Peart S. Buck 


“NHE is one of the two clear figures in the dimness of my 
S early childhood. Foremost stands my mother, but close 

beside her, sometimes almost seeming a part of her, 
I see, when I look back, the blue-coated figure of my old 
Chinese nurse. 

She was, even at this earliest memory of her, already old. 
There had been other babies before me and none of us ever 
had any other nurse. But death had been to our house before 
I was born and had taken the two babies, very close together, 
and so when I came the old nurse received me with a tender- 
ness which made me her own. ‘True, doubtless she would 
rather have had me a boy. But even a girl was better than 
none. Doubtless, also, she would have preferred a child who 
had my mother’s dark eyes instead of blue ones, and my 
mother’s dark hair, too, instead of pale yellow floss. 

But these defects could be remedied somewhat, at least to 
the extent of a Chinese cap with little Buddhas on it and fitting 
very closely so as to hide the unfortunate hair. My mother 
doubted the propriety of Buddhas upon the cap of a missionary 
child, but she was too soft-hearted to say anything when she 
saw how seriously the old nurse felt about it. 

“ We have lost those two,” the old nurse said stoutly. “ It 
is all very well to trust in a foreign god, but how can we be 
sure he has power over a country not his own? It is better to 
use all the gods there are, and surely the gods of the place 
where we live.” 

Nor would she be changed, and the little Buddhas remained 
in a stiff gold row upon the white baby’s red cap. 

There is a time when my mother’s presence fades from my 
memory. Once I pondered on this deeply, and I asked her : 
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‘“ Where were you, mother, when I lived with Amah ? ” 

“You were never alone with Amah”, she replied, astonished, 
“ You always lived with us.” , 

But I seemed to remember a time when all my world circled 
about that small, blue-garbed figure. Then did I see no face 
but her brown wrinkled face bending over me, and I seemed 
to remember a fairly constant attachment to her hard brown 
hand, its forefinger very rough with needle pricks. At night 
when it was suddenly too dark to breathe I remembered being 
lifted out of my bed and cuddling down with greatest relief 
and comfort into a warm bosom. When I brought these 
memories to speech, my mother said gravely : 

“She really should not have taken you into her bed—but 
I suppose it must have been that summer I had dysentery for 
three months and you were three years old. I was so weak 
I could not lift my hand from the sheet and I remember hearing 
the doctor say it was only a matter of days, and I resolved I 
would not die. But I had to let Amah take care of you all the 
time, and I used to be so afraid you would be ill! It was the 
hottest summer we ever had, and there was typhoid all during 
June and July and then cholera in the city. But you stayed 
fat and rosy—You weren’t ill a day all summer.”’ 

That was it, then! That was why I seemed to see my old 
nurse alone for a while with me. Then once more my mother 
came back bringing a new baby with her, this time a brown- 
haired boy. He was too much for the old nurse and she was 
helpless in her adoration of him—a boy at last, and I was dis- 
placed in her arms. I suffered agonies of jealousy. 

For a time I do not see my old nurse so clearly. Evidently 
I was averting my eyes from the spectacle of her holding the 
new boy baby as she had once held only me. But all babies 
grow, and so did the boy, and he came to be rebellious and to 
want to use his own legs, and she found a strip of cloth to pass 
about him and in the loop of this girdle he staggered about, as I 
had done, too, in my time, and as every Chinese baby does. 
But the old nurse found time for the two of us again. By 
now I had reached the story age and I was insatiable. 

~ And what stories can I tell, who am only an ignorant old 
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_thing and I never learned the name of a letter in my life ? ” 
the old nurse would exclaim, squinting at the toe of the 
perpetual stocking she held over her hand to darn. 

This remark we both knew to be merely polite, and I answered 
in like terms : 

““ You do know more stories than any woman in the world ! ” 

It was true she had an inexhaustible supply of tales of magic, 
which she had heard chiefly from Buddhist and Taoist priests. 
The Buddhist stories were about wonderful daggers that a 
man could make small enough to hide in his ear or in the 
corner of his eye, but which when he fetched out again, were 
long and keen and swift to kill. Or they were tales of this god 
and that and what they did to men. Heaven and hell she told 
me about, too; the horrors of the Buddhist hell, and what 
heaven was and what the wheel of life was that carries us along 
whether we will or not. 

But I liked the Taoist tales better, really. They were tales 
of devils and fairies, and of all the spirits that live in tree and 
stone and cloud, and of the dragons that were in the sea and 
the dragons in the storm and wind. There was a pagoda 
toward the east and I knew there was a dragon’s head pinned 
under there. If ever he managed to wriggle loose the river 
would flood and swell until we were all drowned. But there was 
no danger, for it was a great, strong, beautiful pagoda and there 
the dragon was, imprisoned and helpless. 

Many and many a time when I was surfeited with magic 
I used to beg my old nurse: 

“‘ Now tell me about when you were a little girl!” 

This demand I made continually upon my father and my 
mother, too, and from them I heard the brave stories of early 
pioneer days in my own country, the country I had never seen, 
tales of fearless undertaking, of heroic religious independence, 
of a stern and god-fearing morality. Now I listened with equal 
interest and belief to the story my old Chinese nurse told me 
of her childhood, and of how, in the very days when my parents 
were growing up in a little Christian village, going to church 
on Sundays, learning their catechisms, she was living in a 
great old Chinese city upon the Yangtse river, going to the 
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temple to worship, having her feet bound, thinking of marriage. 
She said : 

‘‘T cannot remember when my feet began to hurt me. 
I think they always hurt until I stopped growing. My mother 
was vain of her own little feet and I was her only daughter 
and she said my feet must be as small as hers. She began to 
bind them when I was three. The first thing I remember was 
my father leading me into the kitchen and making me sleep 
on the straw because I cried at night and kept them awake. 
But he did not beat me as some men do their daughters, and 
after a while I learned to moan inside myself. But when I was 
married my feet were only three inches long and I wore little 
red shoes!” 

I stared at my nurse’s feet. “‘ They are much longer now ”, 
I said sceptically. 

‘“‘ That is because your mother would have me let them free 
when I first came to live with you. One of my feet was sore 
when I came and she washed it and put medicine on it and it 
healed, and then to thank her I let my feet loose slowly to 
please her. Besides, it did not matter, because my husband 
was dead then and I did not want to marry another one.” 

‘““ Let me see your feet ! ” I demanded. 

Gravely she took off her cloth shoes, then her white cloth 
socks, and unwound the strips of white cloth bandage she 
wore underneath, and so until her feet were bare. She lifted 
them for my inspection. The toes were still doubled under 
the soles of her feet, and the flesh was a strange colour. I con- 
ceived a distaste for the sight. 

“Tam glad I don’t have feet like that ”’, I said. 

‘You should have seen them before”’, she replied, and began 
to replace the bandages. 

‘Why do you wear those strips ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Because it would hurt me if I let my feet spread more”, 
she said. 


e Tell me about something else now!” I demanded, my 
curiosity satisfied. 


Bit by bit, then, she told me the story of her life. On rainy 
afternoons when she sat in the nursery, or on sunny days 
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_ when she sat in the servants’ court, sewing, I put my little 
bamboo stool beside her and leaned an elbow on her blue- 
trousered leg and listened by the hour. 

Her father had been a small tradesman. He sold candles 
made of cows’ fat and painted red, and he sold incense and 
paper money to burn for the dead. His wife had been some- 
what above him in station, but because she had been pitted by 
smallpox in childhood she could not marry her equal. Perhaps 
this mortification made her vain of her tiny feet, and made her 
so careful of her daughter’s feet too. I gathered from the 
story that my old nurse had been very pretty as a young girl. 
She said : 

“You must know, child, that I had when I was fifteen a 
very smooth pale skin, and my hair was straight and very 
black and my braid swung to my knees, and in front I cut it to 
a long fringe over my eyes like a veil. My mouth was so red 
I needed not to paint it. My only fault was that my eyebrows 
were not even, and I had to brush them black with my brother’s 
ink and writing brush. But my teeth were white and as even 
as the grains in a pomegranate.” 

I was too polite to express distrust of this, for my old nurse 
would not tolerate rudeness in us, and I merely stared very 
hard into that brown and wrinkled face. She had not more 
than six teeth all told at this time, and the mouth she said had 
been so rosy was sunken now into her toothless jaws, and the 
lower lip protruded. Her greatest comfort was that two of 
her teeth were opposite three others and so were still of use to 
her. One of the accidents she had that grieved her greatly 
was when she later fell down the cellar steps and knocked out 
two of these serviceable teeth. We children laughed, and she 
showed us one of her rare flashes of anger and called out a 
good hard name at us. But immediately she regretted it and 
she fumbled in her deep bosom and produced a handful of 
watermelon seeds, warm from her body, for us to crack. This 
was by way of apology, and we apologized, too, and all was 
well again. 

As for her eyebrows, I could see they were too scattered. 
Her hair, as I sat staring at her, was still black but very scanty, 
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and patches of her bald head would have shone through © 
except that on such places she had painted her scalp black. 
I knew this and took great interest in it. She used our black 
shoe polish and, after applying it, would ask us if any skin 
showed through now, and we advised on further touches. 
At a little distance it was a very passable deceit. 

‘‘T was married very young,” she went on. ‘“ There were 
several matchmakers who wanted the business of betrothing 
me because it was so easy and they could make a good bargain 
for themselves. I was married young, too, because of the 
T’ai Ping rebellion, and there were many soldiers about.” 

“What was T’ai Ping rebellion ? ” I asked. 

“It was a lot of bandits’, she said. ‘‘ They came burning 
and killing into our city and it was said they did everywhere 
the same. They hated priests and gods, and they killed every 
priest they could and burned the temples. There was a temple 
near our house and it had seven stories to it, and was a very 
fine pagoda. The priests ran into it to hide. But the T’a: P’ings 
set fire to all the inner woodwork and burned the priests up 
and some say the smell of roasted men’s meat is still there.” 

“How does roasted men’s meat smell?” I asked with 
supreme interest. 

“Very good”’, she replied calmly. “It is so good I have 
heard it said that when robbers take to eating it they crave it 
like opium and will eat no beast’s meat afterward so long as 
they live.” 

““ Does white man’s meat roasted taste the same ?”’ I asked. 

This was an idea which had not occurred before to my old 
nurse. She held her needle still and looked at me thoughtfully 
for a while. But it would never do to pretend she could not 
answer, and at last she said with decision : 

“The meat is more tasteless and it is full of water, because 
you wash yourselves so much. It is the difference between 
a water buffalo’s meat, which is watery and coarse, and a cow’s 
eat which is closely shredded and dry and very fragrant to 
smell.” 

“ Then what ?” I demanded, this point being settled. 

“‘ Well, and then’’, she went on, running her hand skilfully 
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into the recesses of the heel of the stocking, “ you must know 
I was so pretty they did not know what to do with me when 
all those hungry rebels came crowding into the city. I was 
married, and my husband loved me, and my mother-in-law 
did not know where to hide me. Yet if they were killed, as 
anyone might be in those times, there would I be alive because 
I was so pretty.” 

I saw no connection here, however, being very young, and 
I stared and said, “‘ Did they not kill any pretty ones, then ? 
I should think your husband would have been glad, if he loved 
you !” 

But the old nurse had a sense of the fitness of things. She 
perceived the story had come suddenly into a blind alley and 
the best way was to rise and go to her kitchen and lift up the 
wooden lid of the caldron and call back : 

““T left a bowl of rice and cabbage for you to-day! It is as 
you like it best.” 

The T’a: Pings vanished, and I rushed to hang over the 
great iron caldron from whence she dips up rice. Then from 
a bowl set away into the niche of the chimney she brought out 
cabbage and she fetched her own chopsticks, wiping them 
first carefully upon her apron. I fell to the dish with delight. 
Every poor man in the land ate it every day, but to me it was © 
perennially delicious. Many a time I went apathetically to 
my mother’s carefully planned table, preferring this peasant’s 
fare. But when a good half of the bow! was gone and the sharp 
edge taken off my hunger, I looked up from the bowl to ask, 
for I had been ruminating as I ate: 

*“* What did they do with you then, if you were so pretty ?”’ 

My nurse answered carelessly, as though she had forgotten 
the whole matter : 

“That ? Oh, they put me down a well for a while and I sat 
on a little table they let down first, and every day they sent 
food down to me.... There, it is enough for to-day !”’ she 
ended suddenly. ‘‘ Go and read your book now.” 

This was the usual ending to any period of play or idleness, 
for my old nurse, although she could not read a word herself, 
was inordinately proud of the fact that, although a girl, I could 
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read as well as my brother. True, she did not consider it 
important until I began to go to a Chinese school and learned 
to read Chinese. Then she used to boast proudly to her 
friends : 

“This child of mine, although she is only a girl, has her 
stomach full of good Chinese characters ! ” 

If I dallied and complained over my book, as often I did, 
being an extremely wilful child, she would turn very serious 
and admonish me. 

“You shall learn to read! Here am I all my days like one 
blind, and if I want to write a letter to my son, even, I must go 
to the public letter writer and he puts in so many words I did 
not say that I can make nothing of it even when it is written.” 

But I muttered wilfully that I wished I were a little Chinese 
girl and need not learn, and well I knew I would like to be 
ignorant. At this she made her eyes so wide at me and thrust 
out her lower lip so far that I was awed and fell unwillingly to 
my book again. 

In many other ways she spoiled us badly. My mother 
deemed it wise that I should learn to work, and she set for me 
the task every day of sweeping and straightening my own 
room and of making my bed. My nurse muttered : 

“And why should this child work, seeing she is to be as 
learned as a boy?” 

Immediately 1 was comforted, knowing that the old nurse 
had her ways and means. So it came about that many a time 
when I went upstairs after breakfast to my task I found my 
little room spotless and my bed made and my old nurse 
whispered to me always : 

“ Child, put a little more time on your book and I am paid ! ” 

Where my mother first found our old nurse I did not know 
for a long time. I accepted her as having always been, as 
immemorial as my parents and as the very universe. So it was 
until I was nearly grown, and then one day I asked my mother. 
She answered, hesitating a little with the reserves of her 
time : 

“ Iam afraid, perhaps—when she was young Amah was not 
such a very good woman. You see, the times were troubled 
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and her husband died when she was young, and she was so 
pretty: 

“Then she was pretty ! ita | adrmnuted out of my memory. 
My mother looked up in surprise. 

“Yes, she was very pretty when I first found her, but not 
after you remember her, child! Her parents-in-law were 
killed in the T’ai P’ing rebellion—yes, most cruelly, I believe— 
and her husband died soon after. Her own parents had 
run away to escape the danger and she was quite alone. There 
was an evil landlord who pressed her very hard. to—to—there 
were a great many evil stories told in the neighbourhood— 
I heard she was quite without money. Some of the women 
said I took a grave risk when I brought her into our home to 
take care of my children. But I do not believe she ever said a 
wrong thing to you, did she?” 

I think of that brown mother of mine who was more than 
my nurse, and I say fervently : 

“* Never !” 

And in the light of what my mother has said, I remembered 
that more than a few times the old nurse used to check the 
speech of other people, her friends, or the nurses of little 
Chinese children with whom I played ; and when I looked up 
curiously, she whispered to them : 

“‘ Be silent of that before this one!” 

Yes, I remembered it, and now I understood. 

As she grew older we used to complain sometimes, because 
her temper grew somewhat short. She scolded me often, 
I know, because I was of a tomboyish turn and loved to climb 
trees, and it did not lessen darning. She would hold a ragged 
knee over her hand and look at me reproachfully and thrust 
out her lip and say: 

“ Who would think this was a young maid’s garment!” 

Then she would admonish me in grave words as to how a 
young girl should sit and stand and walk, and how hold her 
head, and how speak if spoken to by elders. If this went on 
too long I usually grew oppressed with my shortcomings, 
being inclined to be sensitive, and when this stage was reached 
the old nurse invariably relented. ‘Then she rose and went 
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into her kitchen and appeared with, perhaps, a crust of hard- 
baked rice from the bottom of the caldron. This she gave me, 
saying : 

‘Well, and I know you will do all these things, my child. 
Your heart is willing, that I know.” 

There is a power of comfort in a crust of hard-baked rice ! 

And what pleasure she gave us in all the things she did for 
us! Chief of these was the hatching of chicks to be our pets. 
Every spring this was an event, and as soon as the edge was off 
the spring wind we went through the little farms in the valleys 
about us and with her we searched until we found a setting hen 
she liked. Then she bought here and there fresh eggs until 
we had twenty, and when we were home again she made a 
nest in an old box she kept from year to year for the purpose, 
and the nest was put into her own room where she could guard 
the whole process, and the hen established. 

We were never allowed during these three weeks to touch 
either hen or egg, for the old nurse assured usthat a Chinese 
hen would run right off the eggs and never come back if 
children with white skin and yellow hair showed themselves 
before her. Surely there was no one who understood a tempera- 
mental hen so well as the old nurse ! 

In spite of everything, however, the hen would occasionally 
abandon her task, and then if she was too flighty to be coaxed 
back to it, the old nurse would dispose the eggs carefully about 
in her own capacious garments and hatch them with the 
warmth of her own body. 

At such times we had to be very careful not to rush at her in 
our old impetuous fashion, for one of the few occasions which 
made her downright angry with us was when we forgot this. 
She would mutter a curse and a look of agony would come over 
her face and then we knew we had broken one of the precious 
eggs, and were in despair. At night she put the eggs under her. 
quilt and slept half awake lest she lie on them. And what a 
moment it was when we caught the half-absorbed look upon 
her face and saw her shrug herself gently and pull her hand 
up her wide sleeves and fumble in her depths somewhere ! 
She would whisper in a hushed voice : 
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““ Wait—a chick!” 

We waited breathless until she reached her hand out care- 
fully with the little, damp, new fowl in it. How precious were 
such chicks and what tragedy if one died ! 

So she grew old in our house. She grew too old to do much, 
and my mother contrived so that the finest sewing was not 
put into her basket. But her age was really hastened because 
the good daughter-in-law she had chosen for her son, who 
came to be our cook, died. The young man was wilful and 
insisted on marrying a pretty round-faced country girl he had 
seen at one of the farmhouses. He was an only son and could 
be denied nothing, and so with a heavy heart the old nurse 
arranged the wedding. The young wife was lazy and dis- 
obedient and spent her husband’s money on such foolishness 
as paper flowers for her hair and sweets to eat. When the old 
nurse upbraided her she answered so insolently the old woman 
could not bear it. 

I remember one night as we sat at dinner the cook came 
running in, distracted, and crying: 

“My mother is killing herself!” 

My mother jumped up and ran out, all of us at her heels. 
There in the gatehouse we found our dear old nurse, now white 
haired, beating her head violently against the wall in an attempt 
to knock herself senseless. I saw my mother’s eyes flash as 
she turned them on the sullen young wife, who stood there 
half frightened, and she cried : 

** God will punish you for behaving in a way to make your 
good old mother so sad !”’ 

Then my mother took the weeping old nurse into her arms 
and coaxed her and led her out into the quiet garden, and when 
the old nurse wept on, heartbroken, and murmured that she 
must die, my mother answered : 

“You shall not die! Your life is mine. I have saved you 
twice ; once when I fetched you into my house, and once when 
you would have died of cholera. You may not throw your life 
away.” 

It was true that one summer the old nurse had cholera and 
my mother moved into that very gatehouse with her, away 
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from us all, and cared for her night and day alone and saved 
her at last from death. My mother was not one to mention 
such things, but in this extremity she did, and the old nurse 
responded and dried her eyes. But the young wife was sent 
away and we had a new cook. 

Yes, once the old nurse saved my mother too. At least my 
mother always said she did. It was after the birth of the last 
baby and my mother took very ill with a fever, The white 
doctor was there often—as often, that is, as my father could 
find him, for he was a man with a strange story, hidden away 
in this old Chinese city, and he was drunk nearly all the time. 
At last everyone seemed to give up hope, and the house was 
silent except for the wailing of the new baby, and the servants 
went about gravely and we did not see my father at all. Our 
nurse was very busy with the newborn one, for no other 
servant paid any attention to a girl child and one that had 
nearly killed its mother. But even so, she had time to comfort 
me, and when the new baby was washed and fed with milk 
from a tin can, then I crept into her old arms and asked, afraid : 

“Will not my mother die?” 

She shook her head stoutly at this and replied : 

“We will go to-morrow and pray at the temple—very early, 
before anyone is up.” 

The next morning she roused me and dressed me and we 
crept out of the house and went down the street to the temple, 
and we went in and the old nurse knelt before a little dark 
goddess in a corner and said her prayer, and when it was said 
thrust some incense she had brought into the urn there. There 
were gods everywhere, some urbane and smiling, some fero- 
cious and terrible, but this little god was old and gentle looking, 
and she stood with her hands folded quietly before her. Around 
her skirts were little baby gods made of gilded clay, as she was 
also. I asked : 

“What goddess is it ? ” 

The old nurse replied, “‘ She is the one who helps all women 
in childbirth, and I have told her that although your mother is 


a white woman yet her heart is the same as my own, and it may 
be the goddess will help,” 
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When we reached home again the old nurse took me into the 
nursery, and said earnestly : 

“Now do you kneel, child, and pray to the white god, too, 
and so will every god be appeased.” 

I knelt then beside a little chair and put my hands together 
and prayed fervently : 

““O God, please let my mother get well!” And then after 
a moment’s thought I prayed again: ‘“‘ And, goddess, please 
let my mother get well too!” | 

And having thus prayed to all the gods I knew, I rose and 
we were both comforted, my old nurse and I. 

But the old nurse was of a very practical turn, and. while 
gods were all very well, there were other ways, too. My mother 
told the tale afterwards. 

“One night I was so weak I thought my life must slip away 
at any moment. Your father brought me the broth I had to 
swallow every two hours. As soon as he put the spoon between 
my lips I knew the taste was different. It tasted of fish, and 
I could scarcely bear it. But I knew I must take it, for there 
was no other ready and I felt too weak to delay. I thought 
perhaps the bowl had stood next to a dish of fish somewhere, 
and I forced myself to eat. Do you know, it is a strange thing, 
but I began to feel better, and the next day I was 
better !” 

When my mother was well again the old nurse said with 
great triumph : 

‘‘ There is much these white doctors do not know. As for 
the gods, it is well enough to pray to them, but who knows 
whether they are at home that day in the bodies of the images, 
and whether it is a day on which they will listen? No, in my 
home city when women have fever after childbirth there is a 
certain fish which, if brewed, will heal, and I brewed the broth 
secretly and put the bowl in place of that other bowl.” 

Who could say she was wrong—or right? ‘There was my 
mother, well. 

But the old nurse never gave up her own gods. I know my 
mother laboured to teach her to read so that she could read for 
herself simple religious books, but in spite of the old woman’s 
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respect for learning she would not learn. She laughed a 
little and said tolerantly : : 

“ There is that whole basket of sewing waiting !”’ 

If mother urged her she said, “‘ My eyes are very bad.” 
And if my mother retorted, “ If you sew, can you not read ?” 
then the old nurse would laugh again and say, coaxingly : 

“‘ Well, and the little I know is still enough for an old woman 
like me. You teach the little children ! ” 

Nor would she ever become a Christian. My mother, 
feeling it her duty, explained, in the gentle wayshe had, the 
story of Christianity. But the old nurse never went further 
than to acknowledge the possibility of a “white” God. If 
prayer were suggested, she said apologetically : 

‘“‘ But I cannot speak his talk! And how do I know if he 
understands Chinese ? ” 

If told that God understood all languages, she would say, 
half coaxing : 

“Then you pray for me if you like! I do not mind if you 
pray! But I have prayed so many years to my own gods now, 
they might be offended if I left off.” 

Some deep delicacy in my mother forbade any urging, and 
our old nurse lived on tranquilly to be very aged and feeble. 
She died suddenly one night, when a pain laid hold on her old 
heart. She was quite fearless, confident that the round of life 
must begin for her again somewhere, and she rested in the 
commonplace of life and was not afraid. 

But when her old body had been laid most tenderly into its 
coffin and the coffin sent away to be buried with her husband, 
the house was very sad for a while, and empty of a tender 
presence. Yet even though we grew used, and grown up, we 
know quite well and to this day that she left her share in us, 
her white children. Part of her went into us, as mothers are 
part of their children, so that now and forever her country is 
like our own to us, loved and understood, her people our own 
kin. And some essence from the gods in whom she believed 
lingers in our hearts still, and keeps us, when we think of our 
old nurse, too large for disbelief, too humble for any scorn. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS 


By DovucGLas GORDON 
EFORE entering upon the difficult subject of vocal inter- 
B course between birds or beasts, it is essential to study 
the motives that prompt the many and _ varied call-notes, 
songs or cries which to some extent represent speech, or verbal 
expression, among the feathered races. 

There have been various attempts to translate the language 
—if one may so term it—-of loquacious creatures into words. 
Such efforts, however, for obvious reasons are seldom con- 
vincing. It is tolerably certain that the majority of calls 
uttered by birds and beasts lack conscious meaning. They 
merely express the animal’s mood at the moment— joyous 
bellicose, amorous, as the case may be—and as a general rule 
convey little more to the limited intelligence of their fellows. 
A jealous male recognises the challenge of a rival; pairing 
birds the note of a possible mate; gregarious creatures the 
rally-call of their race. Beyond these and a few similar 
instances, however, one may safely assert that actual speech 
among animals does not exist, so far at any rate as the term 
may be held to apply to the deliberate interchange of ideas. 

The most popular notions are usually those farthest removed 
from the bounds of possibility, a curious example of which is 
afforded by the fact that the favourite animal stories have for 
the most part been those in which the furred and feathered 
characters talk and act after the manner and according to the 
standards of human beings. Truth, however, is frequently 
more interesting than the most fantastic fiction, and, faithful 
to this principle, the real language of “ dumb creatures ” is 
far more remarkable than an imaginary code of speech that 
cannot be brought within the bounds of the animal’s psychology 
or the vocabulary at its disposal. 
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Animal language is not a matter of words and phrases. It 
is rather a dumb language, consisting mainly of quick sympathy 
and intuition, and in the exercise of faculties about which 
mankind as yet knows very little. Actually, it is, perhaps, for 
the most part a case of reciprocal instincts so marvellously 
keen that the human mind, working upon an entirely different 
plane, is unable to follow or even to comprehend them. How, 
for example, does a wild hind induce her calf to remain motion- 
less in its form, where it is comparatively safe, during her 
absence? It certainly cannot be a case of “ instinct’ in the 
generally accepted interpretation of the word, since the first 
instinct of the calf under ordinary circumstances would be to 
follow its mother. Nor, one may rest assured, is there any 
verbal method of communication, as between Fortescue’s 
charmingly portrayed cervine characters. No explicit instruc- 
tions can be issued or received, yet neither the young calf in 
the oak-scrub nor the leverets in the grass will stir from their 
invisible bondage until the return of the parent releases 
the spell. 

How, again, are the movements of gregarious birds upon 
the wing controlled, as they appear to be, by some central 
guiding force of whose existence there is no tangible evidence ? 
A mighty avian company moves like one bird, not a single 
individual among hundreds or thousands appearing to enter- 
tain the slightest doubt as to the next move. It is easy to 
talk of “common impulse”’, or “force of example”, but 
impulse alone in the case of thousands can scarcely be spon- 
taneous unless directed by some irresistible guiding factor 
that is not apparent. Nor is it conceivable that every bird 
could follow the mere example of those in advance with the 
unanimity and lightning-like celerity which invariably charac- 
terise these evolutions. Surely the wonderful clockwork 
effect and absence of confusion can only be ensured by at least 
a measure of foreknowledge or anticipation. 

Perhaps the most remarkable example of this bird “‘ tele- 
pathy ” is provided by a great flock of starlings coming in to 
roost. ‘I'he dusky column of birds describes a long, curling 
Sweep across the darkening sky, circles the roosting-place— 
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once, or half-a-dozen times, as the case may be—then at the 
psychological moment descends like a falling cloak upon the 
gloomy tangle of tree-tops. The actual descent constitutes 
one of the most extraordinary aerial evolutions that can be 
witnessed. As often as not, the wheeling flock breaks in mid- 
career into a dizzy cascade of birds, plunging headlong into 
the dark evergreens with a roar as of waves upon shingle. 

One would like to know how the birds decide upon the 
precise moment at which to take that suicidal-looking plunge, 
and what directs their unanimous choice of the actual alighting 
place. The stock answer is supplied in the one word 
“instinct,” but if correct, instinct in this case frequently 
appears to err. As often as not the birds are no sooner down 
than up again, rising with the same uniformity of purpose 
that marked their descent, to seek lodging—less crowded, 
perhaps—in some other part of the wood. Indeed, for the 
space of half an hour or so, as dusk falls, the roosting-hollow 
will be swept by sudden waves of sound as one company after 
another changes quarters with the whirr and rush of countless 
wings in unanimous motion. How in these cases does the 
signal go round to produce such electrical effect ? Or does it 
go round at all? And, if not, what impels the collective move- 
ment? Not example, surely, for individual birds are con- 
stantly shifting from one perch to another and even from tree 
to tree without arousing the communal impulse to take wing, 
while the clamour is so deafening that any possibility of the 
flock acting upon some prescribed note of command is out of 
the question, even assuming that birds recognise appointed 
leaders. 

The points that arise in this connection are almost innumer- 
able. How, by way of further example, does a flock of birds 
select the roosting place for any particular night? It must 
be remembered that many alternative dormitories are available, 
and the movements of the birds in this respect appear to be 
governed by no hard and fast rule. ‘“ Some nights there are 
hundreds of pigeons in these woods, and other nights there 
isn’t one. I can’t understand it,” a gamekeeper once 
remarked to me when discussing this subject, and lifelong 
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observations leaves one little the wiser. Theories as to atmo- 
spheric conditions, the direction of the wind, temperature, 
aspect under particular circumstances, and the abundance or 
scarcity of food in the locality, seldom bear the test of experi- 
ence. They may seem to apply for a while, but in the long 
run the lengthy and unaccountable tale of exceptions almost 
invariable exceeds the rule. 

This, perhaps, may seem to be encroaching upon ground 
scarcely within the scope of bird language. Its connection, 
however, lies in the question as to the means by which a flock 
of woodpigeons, for example, assembled upon the stubble in 
late afternoon, select the wood in which to pass the night. A 
dozen places, equally suitable so far as one can see, may be 
at their disposal. There may be little or no wind to determine 
their flight in any given direction, yet no uncertainty is per- 
ceptible in the course of the flock when at last it takes wing 
roostwards. One wonders whether the chosen destination 
represents the decision of some “ master-mind ”’ who takes 
the initiative. If so, how is the ultimate intention expressed 
and made common knowledge, as it must be, since it frequently 
happens that the original leader is displaced in the course of 
the flight without affecting either the direction or apparent 
purpose of the company? One cannot suppose that decisions 
are reached by actual verbal discussions. It is true that a 
flock of starlings, assembled in a big tree before taking final 
flight, chatters incessantly, but no reasonable person could 
ascribe any point or method to such a babel, while it must be 
remembered that woodpigeons or golden plover, equally 
capable of and addicted to unanimous movement, are perfectly 
silent under similar circumstances. It is also worthy of remark 
that birds such as rooks, which actually appear to deliberate 
in council, more often than not act individually, each member 
taking flight according to his own fancy. 

Contrary to human procedure, the important affairs of 
animal life are conducted without the aid of conversation. The 
bird, when building her nest, must settle the delicate problems 
arising from the question of site and available materials without 
the advantages of discussing debatable points with her mate, 
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which circumstance renders the wonderful co-operation dis- 
played upon such occasions the more remarkable. In this, of 
course, it is largely a matter of mutual instinct and sympathy, 
the limitations of the birds’ ability to communicate their desires 
to one another being pathetically apparent when some emer- 
gency arises that is foreign to everyday experience. One 
frequently witnesses instances of animal helplessness in 
tragedy that might so easily have been averted were the 
creatures only capable of imparting a little valuable infor- 
mation to one another, or even of making helpful suggestions. 
The case of Seton’s sparrow ensnared in a horsehair and 
unable to obtain assistance from its mate, who could devise 
no better plan of rescue than that of tugging at the captive’s 
foot and so tightening the fateful noose, provides a curiously 
apt example of animal behaviour in such a dilemma. The 
will to assist was there but was rendered unavailing by the 
inability of the sufferer to explain the precise nature of the 
predicament, or the manner of help that was required. 

The simple statement of a want constitutes, perhaps, the 
best definition of vocal intercourse most customary among 
animals. It defines the call of mate for mate; of young for 
parent ; of the hungry for food ; of the solitary for companion- 
ship. The call in such cases is plainly uttered with intent 
and understood by the ears for which it is intended. Scarcely 
different is the summons of the mother to her brood, or that 
of the farm-yard cock to his harem when he has unearthed 
some special dainty. Such utterances once again represent 
nothing more than the exercise of an instinct, and to this 
category might be added the alarm note of the old flock-master 
who sights real or imaginary danger. 

There can be no doubt that wild birds employ alarm 
notes which are recognised and respected by the entire avian 
race. On the other hand, many cries frequently regarded as 
deliberate warnings, in reality represent nothing more than 
expressions of terror or excitement, uttered entirely without 
intent to convey information to others. The frantic screech 
of a jay at sight of an owl or a fox probably expresses no more 
than his own opinion of the freebooter. The fact that the 
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sound attracts the attention of other birds is merely the indirect, 
though inevitable consequence. Similar in character is the 
snort of a startled sheep, spreading alarm through the entire 
flock, but actually representing the involuntary action of one 
scared animal. It is analogous to the sudden jump or exclam- 
ation of a human being in a corresponding case, which has the 
certain though unintentional effect of startling his companions. 

Gregarious beasts of the graminivorous orders have a simple 
and effective way of conveying warning against a common 
danger. They articulate no sound, but the stamp of a hoof, 
or crisp thud of a furry pad upon the turf instantly turns to 
stone every deer or rabbit within hearing. In the latter case, 
both motive and effect are sufficiently clear, but I have yet to 
discover the reason for the curious wing-clap which is a trick 
frequently practised by both woodpigeons and wild ducks 
when circling some spot upon which they desire to alight, 
but regard with uncertainty, if not suspicion. The theory 
advanced by some naturalists that it is a request for guidance 
does not altogether meet the case. The wild duck should 
need no signal to guide him to the feeding grounds, his own 
keen senses being more than sufficient for the purpose. 
Neither should the woodpigeon require further testimony 
than that of vision with the wide sunlit landscape spread below 
him. It is possible that the bird may be in doubt as to whether 
friend or foe holds the fort, and the resounding wing-clap— 
almost invariably given from a safe distance—is intended to 
attract the attention of the forces in possession and induce 
them to disclose themselves. On the other hand, it is equally 
possible that the sound has no special significance, representing 
nothing more than an aerial gambol, executed in sheer exuber- 
ance of spirits, like the raven’s “ loop ”’, or the weird springtime 
gyrations of the snipe or the “ wanton lapwing”. Such 
exhibitions, it must be remembered, are not necessarily con- 
fined to the actual mating-season, though most usual during 
that period. Warm days in early winter may tempt young 
bloods of the feathered or furred races to display their powers, 
even as sunshine at any season of the year induces birds to sing. 

From the subject’ of bird song arises some of the most 
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interesting questions connected with animal language, although 
there is, perhaps, little ground for the fanciful theories that 
have gradually crept into being. Avian music is taken for 
granted, as a rule, and seldom is the question raised as to why 
a bird sings. The performance serves no apparent purpose. 
At this moment an owl is practising its weird nocturnal solo 
in a neighbouring wood, and one cannot but wonder that a 
rapacious creature should elect to advertise its whereabouts in 
so pronounced a manner. A rustic would explain the riddle 
off-hand by calling attention to the cries of other owls away 
in the dark distance, and explain that they were “ hooting one 
agin another”. That they answer one another is obvious, 
and here again one is faced with the inevitable, unanswerable 
“Why?” Of what benefit can it be to the birds to exchange 
monotonous tu-whits and too-whooos across lonely valleys hour 
after hour? Possibly the cave-men expressed wonder at the 
same thing, and one doubts whether the owls have made any 
perceptible additions to their vocabulary or varied the monotony 
of their discourse since that early period. 

The hoot of a tawny owl, like the crow of a cock-pheasant 
at sundown, is one of the surest signs of fair weather. Before 
rain, or even during unsettled periods, both birds are usually 
silent. One seldom hears them when the barometer is falling. 
This rather suggests that the conversational part of the pro- 
ceeding is a mere side issue, the loquacious tendencies of human 
beings at any rate not being visibly affected by barometric 
pressure. Everything indicates that the hooting of an owl is 
merely a matter of organic impulse, due to physical causes 
which upon their part are largely influenced by atmospheric 
conditions. In this case the starlight duologues so frequently 
heard may be accounted for by the fact that the cry of one 
bird prompts that of another upon the principle of auto- 
suggestion. The latter also serves to explain the communal 
barking of foxes, or the concerted baying of wolves or dogs. 
“ The coyote”, wrote Seton, “ must vibrate at the night song 
of the Plains, for it touches something in himself ”’, and this is 
probably the secret of ‘“‘ community singing’ among the 


majority of wild creatures. It is a matter of spontaneous 
FF 
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inspiration that passes with the conditions which engendered 
it. This accounts for the altered tones of birds and beasts 
which vary so curiously with the changing seasons ; for the 
eloquence of individual species at certain times of the year, and 
the notable silence of others. The missel-thrush sings in the 
storm which effectually quenches the outpourings of other 
birds, for the cogent reason that some factor in the uncongenial 
conditions awakens a corresponding note in his own peculiarly 
wild nature, even as the cuckoo, effectually silenced by a 
frost-laden wind from Siberia in early May, recovers his voice 
with the first pronounced change of temperature. 

Whether the song of birds is entirely a deliberate or even 
a conscious effort is another debatable point. This question 
was recently suggested to me by the behaviour of a young 
robin, wild-born and bred, but curiously tame, like so many of 
his race. The bird in question frequently ripples into song 
when perched upon the handle of a weed-basket actually in 
use, quite undeterred by the activities of the human being 
within a few inches of him, and, when noting his little spon- 
taneous outbursts, so obviously produced in sheer and irre- 
sponsible joyousness of life, one is constrained to wonder 
whether he is even aware of their utterance, any more than a 
puppy is actively conscious of wagging his tail. Yet this same 
bird, it should be observed, comes readily to call by name, 
having learned in a surprisingly short space of time that a 
certain note uttered in a voice of which he possessed no instinc- 
tive knowledge, is intended for no other ears than his own, in 
which respect he resembles the game-chicks which come 
running from the coverts—their natural habitat—at the sound 
of the keeper’s whistle. 

It is sufficiently obvious that animals that live in the closest 
touch with human beings display the most marked tendencies 
towards conversational effort. Even a cat will respond when 
addressed by name, while horses and dogs quickly learn to 
interpret set words and phrases. The contention that such is 
merely a matter of association makes little difference to the 
essential fact. By what other means are the rudiments of 
human speech acquired ? Ability upon the part of the animal 
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to distinguish between one word and another is incontestable 
and sufficient, and from this it seems obvious that in the case 
of highly intelligent beasts the inability to express themselves 
in actual words is a physical rather than a psychological 
deficiency, the desire to communicate being prompted by the 
human contact. The eager barkings and whinings, together 
with their numberless variations and inflection, by means of 
which a clever dog so frequently discloses its needs to a 
sympathetic owner—although never to another animal—may 
indeed be described as the nearest approach to speech of which 
the animal’s organs can ever be capable. 

The manner of communication that dogs adopt among 
themselves differs signally from that employed in their dealings 
with human beings, and from this arises the exceedingly 
interesting case of the hound whose voice, when at work, is 
of such paramount importance. Although many sportsmen 
may be disposed to disagree with me upon this point, long 
observation has led me to the conclusion that an individual 
hound, when “ speaking ” upon a line, has no idea or intention 
of imparting information to his fellows. That his eager 
vociferations upon discovering the line serve this purpose in 
no way alters the fact, since many natural results are achieved 
by indirect processes. The hound’s behaviour in other 
respects suggests anything rather than the “team spirit ”. 
His great aim is to forestall his companions, if possible, and 
secure the game for himself. The wonderful co-operation 
of hounds as they swing their cast is rather a case of many 
individuals working for a common but, in each instance, a 
selfish end. The delighted acclamation with which the 
successful one: proclaims the recovery of the line merely 
proclaims personal triumph. The tuneful note would ring no 
less triumphantly were the individual that utters it alone in 
his glory. That hounds, like wolves and dholes, combine in 
attack is true enough, but this is simply a matter of common 
desire. They will not support one of their number when in 
distress. They are far more likely to fall upon and destroy 
the unlucky individual. It is also true that in certain limited 
respects the “ party spirit” undoubtedly exists. Sporting 
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dogs, content to remain quietly at home when alone, as often 
as not immediately set off for the woods when joined by one 
or more of their own kind. Upon these occasions, referring 
again to the subject of animal language, it is curious to note 
the manner in which the mutual intention is conveyed from 
one dog to another. There is no barking—they rarely utter 
a sound. There is just a sniff or two, an interchange of 
eloquent glances, a few eager turns and capers, and away they 
rush, regardless of every effort to restrain them. ‘The irresist- 
ible impulse to hunt is apparently stirred by common sugges- 
tion, and this is doubtless an assertion of the old pack instinct. 
This, however, by no means disposes of the question. Dogs 
living some little distance apart develop the habit of hunting 
together when opportunity occurs, and if their owners take 
the trouble to compare notes upon these occasions, they may 
be surprised to discover how frequently each dog appears to 
expect the other. This may provide yet another case of animal 
telepathy, but, if so, the “‘ sympathy ” appears to take a sin- 
gularly realistic form. ‘The somewhat curious case, provided 
some years ago by a fox-terrier, may serve to throw some light 
upon the riddle. The dog went to a new home where it 
appeared to be perfectly happy. Periodically, however, he was 
seized with a desire to revisit his former haunts and companions, 
upon which occasions his behaviour was interesting. Once or 
twice, when lying contentedly by the fire, he was seen to 
spring up, prick his ears, as though in response to a definite 
summons, then rush to the door. When released, he scurried 
away, and within a surprisingly short space of time appeared 
at his old kennel—a matter of perhaps five miles across country. 
It is not unusual for a dog to return to his former home even 
after a long lapse of time, but the curious point in this case 
was the sudden pricking of the ears about which there was no 
possibility of mistake. The dog was clearly conscious of a 
definite call that came to him across the intervening miles—by 
what agency none can say. 

Indeed, the most interesting study of animals in such 
respects reveals little more than our own astonishing ignorance 
of the essential principles upon which their lives are conducted. 


: EBB AND FLOW 
A Monthly Commentary 
By STEPHEN GWYNN 


NTEREST has centred on the news from France, part 
of which concerned a tragedy all the most distressing 
because it was meaningless. Or, if M. Doumer’s 

assassination means anything, it is to remind us that under 

modern conditions every holder of such office 
M.Doumer’s has to face what Roosevelt, when a madman 
Death ? 

fired a pistol at him, called the ordinary risks 
of the trade. There is also the reflection that, assuming the 
man to be proved mad, society will presumably undertake 
the expense of feeding and housing and restraining him for 
the remaining course of his existence, which in the case of 
lunatics is often extremely prolonged. I have never been 
able to see the sense of this outlay. Public feeling in old- 
fashioned countries demands that when an animal kills a 
man, it should be done away with, and there is a sanity behind 
that feeling. ‘The homicidal maniac differs from the animal 
in that no possible use can be expected from prolonging life. 
Once I saw in an Irish asylum a red hairy brute chained up 
because since incarceration he had contrived to get another 
inmate alone and stab him to death with a rusty nail. That 
creature would probably cost the public some thousands of 
pounds before decay made an end of his bestial body. 
Civilization has not money to burn, and the mad Russian 
who has put civilization into mourning for the civil head of 
France would’ be better once for all out of the way than kept 
as a dangerous wild beast. 

England, and the English-speaking world, knew very little 

about M. Paul Doumer. What has struck the public is this 

final consecration, as it were, of the men in 
Pro Patria that typical French family, where five out of 
aa six have met death in the service of France. 
M. Doumer was, indeed, unlike most Frenchmen in having 
five sons to give to the war, and four died there. Paris has 
commemorated the fact after its not unworthy fashion by 
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naming a street La Rue des Quatre Fils de M. Paul Doumer. 
It is a measure of the prodigality with which France gave in 
the war of what it had best: and what is there better anywhere ? 
Here was a man of humble origin, son of a railway worker, 
who had risen, by use of the noble facilities which France 
offers, to great office. He had served at home with distinction 
and even more illustriously abroad as Governor-General of 
Indo-China; and when the war came he had bred up five 
sons to inherit what he had acquired—not so much wealth 
as position in the forefront of European civilisation. He had 
accomplished for himself and for his children that transition 
from the status of an artisan family to that of the higher — 
bourgeoisie which is easier and more effectual in France than 
anywhere else in the world, because, owing to their amazing _ 
system of education, the advance is primarily one through 
intellectual culture. A glance at the biographies of prominent 
Frenchmen will show that this is in no way exceptional ; 
passage from the Ecole Normale to some kind of professional 
post and from that into administration is almost the rule, 
and half a dozen of the foremost names could be cited to show 
how frequently this is accomplished by men of peasant or 
artisan parentage. Briand, to name one of the illustrious dead, 
was an instance; M. Albert Thomas is another, an inter- 
national figure almost of Briand’s rank, whose death, following 
close on that of the President, is in one sense a greater loss, 
for he was in the prime of maturity. 


It is significant that though in the step which led to his 
final—and fatal—eminence, M. Doumer was the successful 
Sec competitor against Briand, the elections which 
Left in France ere in progress when M. Doumer died show 

definitely that there was no turning away from 
the ideas that Briand stood for. However great or however 
small the difference between Briand and M. Tardieu con- 
cerning international policy, there is no doubt that Briand was 
regarded as the man of the Left, Tardieu of the Right ; and 
the swing has been towards the Left. Yet it is not clear how 
this should be construed. A few weeks ago educated French- 
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men were thinking chiefly in terms of finance : how deficiencies 
in the Budget were to be met, and where, without ruinous 

imposts, new revenues could be found. Since then there 
_ have been the Prussian elections, which might have scared 
the French democracy. But the truth is that M. Herriot 
has convinced France that he is just as insistent as M. Tardieu 
on the need for security and France refuses to be scared— 
and, it may be, thinks M. Herriot’s politics more likely to 
bring about some easing of financial strain by accommodation 
with Germany, such as Briand sought for. 


M. Herriot seems to be less regarded than M. Tardieu as 
Vhomme fort ; and he has a name for efficiency gained through 
his administration as Mayor of Lyons. Yet 

are ae this model municipality inherits trouble, for 
the streets built on a steep bank above the 

Sadne, up which a funicular railway plies to the crowning 
Notre Dame de Fourviére, are terribly liable to landslides, 
and one happened almost at the moment of the second election. 
M. Herriot, then in the city, was promptly on the spot and 
working among the rescuers, when a new slip threatened, 
and he was just in time to escape what would have been a 
fresh calamity for France. That is no bad recommendation of 
the new Prime Minister designate, and one should say in fair- 
ness that it was no desire for publicity that took the Mayor 
of Lyons into danger. Unless we are all much mistaken in the 
man, nothing could have kept him away from his rightful post. 


In England meanwhile things proceed tranquilly: the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brings in his budget much as 
was expected, continuing the rigorous ex- 
actions that had been proved necessary, and 
counting on the new import duties at least 
for solid addition to revenue. What their other results may 
be it is too early to know; but no one disputes that, in so far 
as they lessen imports, they lessen the power of other countries 
to buy from England. But the revenue is certain—the pur- 
chases would be at best conjectural; and no one disputes 
that a great administrative experiment is being made cautiously 


England’s Gentle 
Revolution 
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and sensibly. It may be a fiscal revolution ; but a revolution 
gradually brought about has not the shattering effect by which 
revolution is marked off from ordinary political changes. 


We are made to feel the difference in Ireland. Here Mr. 
de Valera’s government has plunged suddenly into protection 
measures that. approach to prohibition of 
aes ‘ona imports in certain cases. I confess a certain 
admiration for his courage, and he can claim 
precedent for a total disregard of public opinion ; Mr. Hogan 
in particular did almost brutally what he thought right to 
organise agricultural production, and the results justified him. 
Yet the additional tariff on boots will hit the poor harder 
and perhaps more indiscriminately than anything that Mr. 
Cosgrave’s colleagues did. But this tax is not prohibition. 
We get that when the import of motor bodies from England 
is taxed at 100 and from all other quarters at 150 per cent.; 
nor is there at present in the Free State means to meet this 
demand by local products. There is hardly any trade more 
widely extended than that in motors, and hosts of opponents 
will be raised up. But Mr. de Valera has justification for 
thinking that the Irish people have lost the habit of manu- 
facturing enterprise and should be forced to recover it. 
Whether they can compete on the lines of wholesale production 
we cannot know, but Dublin in old days had as good coach 
builders as could be found anywhere—and also some of the 
best leather workers. We may get back, we may be forced 
back, to the days of the individual craftsman ; and if that is 
Mr. de Valera’s desire, he has much of my sympathy—though 
I am not sure that the Irish people, or any other modern 
community, will give up the cheap ready-made, which under 
modern conditions is often excellent and serviceable. 


He is risking a great deal, for his Oath bill goes farther 
in its changes than was foreseen, and removes the article in 
the constitution by which everything in the 

The Oath C See . 
Question onstitution was bound to be reconcilable 
Poeiaees with the basic treaty. In debate and in 
divisions it has been opposed by every independent member 
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in the Dail, and there are a dozen of them, widely varying 
in political types. It will be carried by the votes of seven 
Labour members. In the Senate there is undoubtedly a 
majority opposed to it, and though it was expected that for 
tactical reasons they might refrain from rejecting a measure 
simply to abolish the Oath, it is now by no means certain 
that they will not either reject or drastically amend it. In 
that case an election must follow. If that were held as freely 
as the last one, many people now hold that Mr. de Valera 
would be defeated. But, whatever be his own attitude, many 
of his followers would undoubtedly think it not only per- 
missible but right to use intimidation. 

Meanwhile, the British Government has said plainly that 
it regards Mr. de Valera’s action as a breach of public faith, 
and, though with careful avoidance of threatening language, 
have declared that they will not make or renew any fiscal 
bargain with a State that refuses to honour the word pledged 
by its responsible ministers and endorsed by its legislature. 
But I do not think that there is the least likelihood of their 
denying citizenship in the Commonwealth to Irishmen—a 
step which would certainly be welcome to Mr. de Valera. 
If he wants the treaty denounced, he must do it himself ; 
and he has not, nor does he claim to have, authority from the 
Irish people to do this. 

It is, however, possible that by persistence he may be 
enabled to claim such a mandate. If so, the sooner the better. 
General McKeon, one of Mr. Cosgrave’s supporters, a man 
very honourably distinguished in the struggle against the 
English, made a remarkable speech, avowing his personal 
preference for a republic. He has, however, voted for the 
treaty because he saw the people wanted it, and he thought 
the Irish people entitled to their wish. But if we are to aim 
at a republic, he said, we can have it at once; no one will 
stop us, if we make the move openly ; and when the change 
is over, it will be over and done with, and we can start afresh ; 
but to drag on through a series of detailed quarrels towards 
our aim is the worst possible way. ‘That counsel seems to 
me manly sense—provided always that the Irish people get 

GG 
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full freedom to make their own decision. I do not myself 
believe that a quarter of them agree with General McKeon 
in his preference for complete separation. 


Meantime at Geneva the technical conferences on dis- 
armament continue; preparations are made for the other 
conference at Lausanne which is to concern 
Conferences reparations. Everybody has given up ex- 
pecting any immediate result from any of 
these proceedings, and Lord Ponsonby, of all men, treated 
the House of Lords to an outburst of defeatist pessimism 
which, as other speakers were not slow to point out, practically 
repudiated Mr. Henderson. Yet work goes on, little by 
little, and, above all, moral inhibitions are being built up. 
Gentlemen in old days who had learnt to respect themselves 
for readiness to draw the sword were replaced by others 
rightly proud of unwillingness ; and gradually, shamefacedly, 
the same is happening among nations. Japan’s troops are 
being completely withdrawn from Shanghai—very largely for 
reasons of prestige. Surely there could not be an extremer 
example of the measures by which it is now necessary to 
save ‘‘ face ’—even in the Far East, and in a nation which 
stood quixotically on the military point of honour. 


Since these lines were written, a new tragedy has given 
them sinister emphasis. Old men in Japan have been teaching 
young men to assert the old honour against the new. What- 
ever may be thought in Europe, Japan has no doubt but 
that the ideas which the League of Nations clumsily embodies 
are making way and must be stopped—with that ruthless 
disregard of consequence which is the backbone of Japanese 
morality. We here, broadly speaking, know nothing of Mr. 
Inukai, the murdered Prime Minister. But when this old 
man of seventy-seven stood up to the band of his assailants, 
daring them to shoot, and they answered with a volley, it 
was no common murder. Two conceptions of national life, 
two conceptions of honour, faced each other as on a duelling 
ground, and it would be imbecile to accuse the slayers of 
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meanness. If the movement which the League of Nations 
represents had only ruffians, or profiteers, against it, progress 
would be certain. But what has manifested itself in Japan 
is a ferment at work in Germany, in Italy—and not only 
among ourselves: the old worship of the sword as honour’s 
instrument. Strangely enough, it is least felt where military 
force is most developed, in France. There the nation has 
learnt to think that developed force cannot be dispensed with ; 
but has also learnt to hold that force must be internationally 
and not nationally available. We are in a wild world, flung 
about alike by the physical machinery we have created, and 
by the backwash of moral forces that we canalised in the past. 
Yet at least our statesmen work in conditions of comparative 
freedom as compared with those in Japan, in Germany, in 
Austria—and, indeed, almost every modern state. 


Sir William Rothenstein’s new instalment of his Men and 
Memories covers the period from 1900 to 1922—roughly 
from his thirties to his fifties. Naturally there 
was a sparkle about the first volume, an 
effervescence of witty youth, which one does 
not find here; but here again one has the sense that this 
recorder has known nearly everybody and has deserved his 
privileges by the power to appreciate. Perhaps the figures 
who stand out in it specially are Augustus John and Tagore. 
Many will learn for the first time that Mr. John can write 
like Rabelais (or Sir Francis Urquhart); others will realise 
how the Indian poet, having the power to re-express his 
Indian thought in English, naturally captured an artist who 
had already succumbed to the visual charm of Indian scenes. 
The chapter on an “ Indian pilgrimage ” is—of all in this 
remarkable book—the richest in suggestion. Here is one 
passage :— 


Rothenstein’s 
** Memories ” 


I saw a procession of temple priests, naked to the waist, their brown, 
round bodies shining in the sun, carrying on their shoulders naked 
children covered with golden ornaments. Here was the world of 
Dionysus living before one’s eyes ! 

Scenes like these, of which no one had given me a hint, make India 

_geem a classical land. The processions which poured in daily put 
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me in mind, too, of medieval Europe, and I wondered whether pilgrims 
had formerly visited Christian shrines in such numbers. Herein lay 
the secret, I thought, of India’s religious greatness. Whereas Europe 
adopted an alien religion, whose ancient sages and prophets, and, 
finally, the noblest of all teachers, belonged to an alien race, whose 
language, customs, and environment were foreign to Europe, India’s 
gods and prophets were born of her own seed, with intimate racial 
and local roots. Where Krishna sported with the milkmaids, where 
Buddha preached, where the Heroes fought, was sacred and native 
soil; and while our crowds flock to Brighton and Blackpool, the 
Indian villagers make pilgrimages in their thousands to Benares, 
Hardwar, and Puri. 


Yet if he went to Ireland, and saw the pilgrimage to Croagh- 
patrick, or—much better, for there is pageantry, and many 
at least of the costumes both for men and women have beauty 
—to the Féte des Rois at Fougéres in Lower Brittany, he ~ 
might find something that has no alien suggestion; though 
where sunshine is capricious things can never be as where 
sun is constant. Still, it is true that English rule, ministering — 
marvellously to the practical needs of life in India, through 
government, law, and engineering, has failed to reach the soul 
of the people. “‘ Had India’s rulers a sense of beauty, their 
understanding of India and of Indians would be profounder ”’, 
says Sir William Rothenstein, ‘‘and there would be less 
friction between rulers and ruled”. It may well be that this 
English artist, through his intimacy with an Indian poet, has 
learnt more of the real India than scores of able civil 
servants through half a lifetime of expert efficient adminis- 
tration. 

About the European art of his own time, this painter has 
trenchant things to say. ‘‘ The glory of Western painting 
has been the compassing of great achievement. So low a 
standard of skill as now permits men to practise painting 
has not been known since the dark ages.” The power to 
represent which has been laboriously acquired is now dis- 
paraged. ‘“‘ Painters and sculptors are no longer to use their 
eyes, but must consciously use their intellects. Artists 
envy certain qualities which children—and sometimes 
amateurs—show in their work, a directness of vision and 
expression which seem beyond the compass of their own subtler 
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eyes and more complex experience. But the pretence of 
artlessness is always ridiculous.” 


__ The observations which I have summarized suggest that 
_ academic formalism must be sought in the céteries, and, on 
the whole, the natural and sincere expression 
The Academy of the English temperament in art is more 

likely to be found in the Royal Academy than 
elsewhere. “In English painting ”’, Sir William Rothenstein 
says, “there is something akin to the provincial flavour of 
Mark Rutherford’s or Thomas Hardy’s writing, an imaginative 
quality set down with reticence, yet by no means wanting in 
passion.”’ Crome’s ‘‘ Mousehold Heath ” would, let us hope, 
make a sensation in any Academy show, but it would not be 
incongruous, as it would seem amongst the Post-Impressionists. 
It is a supreme example of the tradition from which the 
official English school has never wholly broken away—though 
it lost much of the seriousness or dignity, and Sir William 
Rothenstein, for example, refused to be put forward for 
Associateship. Yet his work takes its proper place quite 
naturally there, although his “‘ Morning at Benares ”’ of this 
year is not, to my mind, a first-class example. In spite of 
all his sympathy, he seems to see India as a tourist. By an 
odd contrast Mr. Henry Bishop’s “ Beauvais’, hung as a 
pendant, shows far less intimacy of comprehension than the 
same Mr. Bishop had when painting Moorish alleys or market 
places. 

There is plenty of good honest English work. Mr. Michael 
Mounsey’s ‘“‘ Bedburn, co. Durham’, for example, a_har- 
monious and well-composed landscape (not too well hung) ; 
Mr. Charles Knight’s ‘“‘ Goodrich Castle’’, or Mr. Terrick 
Williams’ ‘“‘ Rosy Sundown, Concarneau”’; or, departing 
from landscape, Mr. Connard’s “‘ Study of the Arts Club 
and some of its Members’”’; or another old-fashioned con- 
versation piece in which Mr. H. Gunn represents Hilaire 
Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, and Maurice Baring. Mr. Chester- 
ton’s is much the most animated figure: Mens agitat molem 
et magno se corpore miscet. 
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The portraits proper—if that be the proper way to dis- 
tinguish them—are, to say truth, rather undistinguished and 
undistinguishable. Mr. Mellon Fisher’s very thinly painted 
study of Mrs. Adare of New York has vitality as well as grace ; 
and the square brush marks give it incisiveness. Mr. Gerald 
Kelly’s ‘‘ Jane xxxii” is one of the most charming of the 
series, and his two little Japanese ladies are a delight. But 
Lord Irwin, painted for the Viceroy’s house in New Delhi, 
would touch a heart of stone; he has not learnt the smiling 
endurance which our royalties display this year as all other 
years on these walls. This is not the Lord Irwin who governed 
India, but the figure that was brought out on state occasions. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lionel Curtis, near by him, though 
Maurice Greiffenhagen’s regretted death left the work un- 
finished, is in full enjoyment of life and might be planning 
out political reforms for Patagonia. 

Alas, there is no trace of any such agreeable emotion in 
the paintings executed for the Bank of England. Sir William 
Rothenstein’s sitter is shrinking and even apologetic, the 
others (more plausibly) look smug; that is all the difference 
among a score of them. One thing stands out—the decorative 
value of a beard ; another, the singular unfitness for pictorial 
representation of the modern toothbrush moustache. On 
the other hand, Mr. Frederick Elwell’s painting of ‘ Mrs. 
Stephen Ellis Todd at Ninety-four ” demonstrates once more 
that no subject is so easily and happily translated on to canvas 
as the charm of an old lady’s face, when time has already done 
so delicately so much of the drawing. 

Mr. James Bateman, whose picture of a farmyard last year 
was so much admired, has another study of cattle, this time 
emerging from ridgy woodland to a green pasture through 
which a footpath leads to an attractive church and churchyard. 
This painting, like last year’s, goes back beyond the tradition 
which Crome represents to something much earlier; he 
does not concern himself with values much more than would 
an artist in stained glass. But there is complete fidelity of 
representation in the movement of his beasts who shoulder 
along with the lumbering beauty of a plough team. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
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_ Mr. GEorceE Grascow, author of many books but most appositely of 

two authoritative works on The English and Scottish Investment Trust 
Companies (Eyre & Spottiswoode), answers the question, Will Prosperity 
Come Again? with a comforting affirmative inspired by precedent and 
common sense. 


_ ADMIRAL StR HERBERT RICHMOND has spoken out in the Fortnightly 

before on matters of British Naval policy. Here he brings criticism nearer 
home. . . . Continuing a study of the Imperial economic needs of the 
Dominions, the Fortnightly this month presents the views of a well known 
economist, closely associated with the commercial development of South 
Africa. 


South Africa is the Dominion which has the least to hope for as the 
result of the Economic Conference. She is likely, ‘‘ WAARNEMER ”’ tells 
us, to support the proposal that the United Kingdom should proceed, at 
whatever new parity, to link her currency definitely once more to the 
gold standard. 


C. F. MELVILLE has written on political affairs for the Fortnightly 
before. Europe is his particular field. The present article in a certain 
way summarizes the answer to the question which he asked in these pages 
last year: Whither Europe ? 


Peart S. Buck’s Chinese stories, particularly The Good Earth, have won 
the admiration of literary critics in recent years. The Old Chinese Nurse is 
an autobiographical essay, a valuable contribution to periodical literature. ... 
Fortnightly readers will remember the delicate charm that characterizes 
Mr. V. S. PritcHetr’s work. We hold him amongst the finest of con- 


temporary essayists in England. 


Puitip JORDAN is'a newcomer to the Fortnightly. His subject is a 
-twentieth-century institution with a seventeenth-century ritual ; one whose 
name is synonymous with stability in the minds of men of all nations. . . . 
GERALD BULLETT’s story, Wax, is to appear shortly in book form, in a 
collection of this author’s stories which Messrs. Heinemann are publishing. 


Can animals communicate with one another? A good deal has been 
written about this question, but little that has been more sympathetic 
and illuminating than the study by Mr. Doucras Gorpon which we 


present this month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE EpiTor, The Fortnightly Review. 


DEAR SIR, 

I read with some regret in your April issue an unhappy phrase which 
must have slipped unwittingly into Mr. Pritchett’s review of Lawrence’s 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and, as bearing his warrant, have been passed by 
yourself. Mr. Pritchett wrote :— 

‘ There is a good case to be made, in view of our national temperament, 
for the suppression of the obvious pornography which is displayed in — 
our chemists’ shops.” 

I have seen some of the shops which he doubtless has in mind. There is 
every reason why he should suppose that they are the shops of chemists. 
In external appearance, by the use of the word “ pharmacy ’”’, by the 
exhibition of the familiar coloured globes, they ape the traditional style 
adopted by the registered pharmacist. While bearing in mind the occasional 
black sheep, I know from the reports of the Society’s inspectors that these 
shops are owned almost exclusively by men who are not chemists and 
who show they are not by conducting their businesses in a way which 
would not be tolerated if they were members of this Society. 

Mr. Pritchett’s remark may serve to crystallize a wrong impression, at 
present only half-formed, in the minds of many of your readers. I know 
that it is not your practice to publish correspondence, but it would be a 
courteous act if you could redress the balance and let it be known that 
the chemists of this country do not occupy themselves with the distribution 
of pornographic literature. 

Yours very truly, 
Hucu N. LInsteap, 
Secretary and Registrar, 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 


THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN 


by Bric.-GENERAL R. G. BuRTON 


FFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GAL- 
LIPOLI CAMPAIGN, Vol. II, by 
Brig.-General C. F. Aspinall- Oglander, 
E-B., C.M.G., D.S.O. Heinemann. 
[5s. 
fE historian has now finished the story 
“left half-told’”’ three years ago in 
, first volume, which ended in May, 
[5, when ‘ “the hope of reaching the 
trows with a comparatively small 
ce had finally disappeared ”. Trench 
rfare was established in the two 
all isolated areas held by the 
raders. 
An official history is not necessarily a 
y and technical narrative, and this 
lume loses no dramatic quality by 
npilation in the Historical Section of 
> Committee of Imperial Defence. 
e historian has constructed a story 
istrated by excellent maps, and, in 
own words, “ full of moving interest 
the general reader, and of vital 
sons to the soldier, the sailor, and 
s statesman’”’. He enables us to 
lize, amid the scenes depicted in 
se pages, 

. . . the sound of war that dips 

Down the blown vallies of the seas. 
In Gallipoli there was no Wellington 
see what was ‘‘ on the other side of 
: hill’’, or there would have been a 
ferent tale to tell. But it is easy to 
wise after the event, especially with 
ess to German and Turkish sources 
information. We did not know then 
1t two Turkish battalions and four 


machine guns held up the landing of 
the 2gth Division at Cape Helles ; that 
the Anzac landing was opposed up to 
9.30 a.m. by only 500 Turks, and that 
by evening the enemy had only 5,000 
men. Such is the power of the 
defensive in modern war! Yet even 
on June 4th our troops at Helles were 
so near success after the Third Battle 
of Krithia, clearly depicted by sketch 
and description in this volume, that a 
Turkish staff officer wrote—‘‘ Had the 
English continued the attack next day 
with the same violence, all would have 
been lost ”’ 


The chief episodes recorded in this 
volume, apart from the evacuation, 
were the battle of Sari Bair, and the 
landing at Suvla Bay, followed by 
almost incredible inaction, where a 
whole day had been wasted when an 
officer on Sir Ian Hamilton’s staff went 
ashore and reported “all quiet; no 
rifle fire ; no artillery fire; apparently 
no Turks; IXth Corps resting”. The 
enemy consisted of a few hundred 
Turks under a German officer, with no 
machine guns or artillery. Twenty 
British battalions had landed, and a 
reconnaissance in force or a few strong 
patrols would have cleared up the 
situation. At dawn on August 8th, 
thirty-six hours after landing, “‘ despite 
long delays, the prize could still be 
won. Victory was beckoning’. But 
while the Turks were marching, their 
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enemies were taking counsel—or doing 
nothing! The historian emphasizes 
weak points due to lack of resolution 
in leadership, rendering futile an excel- 
lent plan which might have had a 
decisive effect on the War. But he 
does not exonerate the Chief Command 
where “‘ excessive secrecy precluded the 
display of initiative by subordinate 
leaders ”’. 

Meanwhile there was desperate fight- 
ing at Anzac, where “the chance of 
capturing a key-position on Chunuk 
Bair was lost by over-caution on the 
part of one column commander”’. But 
while an individual commander may 
have failed, there were other immediate 
causes, as shown by an examination of 
the maps and orders; there was a 
disorganization of formations, and the 
adoption of night operations over 
rugged and unknown country exhaust- 
ing the troops at the moment when their 
greatest energies were needed. 

The interaction of operations on the 
Western Front and in Gallipoli are well 
set forth in Chapter XXXVI, “ The 
Darkening Scene’”’; 250,000 French 
and British troops were vainly sacri- 
ficed in the West where half that 
number would have secured success in 
the Peninsula. There was no strategic 
object obtainable in France, where a 
strong defensive would have sufficed. 
“The Last Phase” deals with the 
evacuation, regarding which a German 
military correspondent wrote—‘‘ As 
long as wars continue it will stand as a 
hitherto unattained masterpiece”. 
Revelations of the views on evacuation 
of Lords Kitchener and Curzon are 
interesting. Who will say that their 
fears of repercussions in the East, due 
to failure, have not been realized ? 

The historian traces the failure of the 
campaign to “ one fundamental cause— 
an utter lack of preparation before the 
campaign began”. But it may be 
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traced still farther back to the adoptio: 
of policies without the means to carr 
them into effect. Military disaster 
were inevitable when, rightly o 
wrongly, it was decided not to confin 
our main efforts to that element where 
as Bacon said, ‘‘ he that commands th 
sea may take as much or as little of th 
war as he will”. We might have take 
less on the Western Front and con 
centrated military and naval strengt! 
against the enemy’s weak point in th 
Dardanelles. 

But primarily the nation is to blam 
for failure. Eighty years ago th 
historian Alison wrote words which ar 
true to-day—‘‘ The English people . « 
in peace invariably relax the sinews 0 
war; no amount of experience cai 
persuade them to take any anteceden 
measures either to avert disaster o 
ensure success ; they constantly expec 
that without the least previous prepaz 
ation, and with greatly inferior num 
bers, their armies, newly raised, unin 
structed, and inexperienced are to van 
quish their enemies in every encounter’ 
The nation, the statesman, and th 
politician must share the blame fe 
failure. 

But while criticism is essential if w 
are to profit by experience, this cam 
paign was not an unredeemed failure 
It had favourable reactions in the Wes: 
and it destroyed the flower of th 
Turkish Army. The troops did all tha 
could be expected of them. Sufferin 
from thirst in a torrid climate, contenc 
ing against not only a well-led an 
resolute enemy, but the forces of natur 
they fought with gallantry again: 
great odds. Thecolumn that commen 
orates their valour gleams upon tk 
cliff like the tomb of Themistocles o 
the rock of Salamis, high o’er the lan 
where they died, but not in vain, fc 
they left the imperishable monumer 
of their glory. ; 
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THE COMPLEAT LETTER WRITER 


by Eric PARTRIDGE 


THE LETTERS OF PHILIP 
DORMER STANHOPE, FOURTH 
EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. Edited 

by Bonamy Dobrée. Eyre and 

_ Spottiswoode. Six vols. 12 guineas. 

THE very publication of Lord Chester- 

field’s letters has a story. Mrs. Eugenia 

Stanhope, the widow of Chesterfield’s 

natural son, was disappointed with the 

legacy from her father-in-law: she 
promptly sold the copyright, in this 
set of letters, to Dodsley for £1,575. 

Except for a few deletions, insisted on 

by the family, they appeared in 1774— 

a year after Chesterfield’s death! 

Letters to various friends appeared in 

Dr. Maty’s edition of the Mtscellaneous 

Works. Both collections were later 

augmented. The letters to Arthur 

Stanhope were published in 1817, 

further letters in 1845 and 1853, and the 

series to the godson only in 1890. The 

present edition, containing some 2,500 

etters, adds more than 1,400 to those 

previously published; it must, how- 
sver, be remarked that Mr. Dobrée gives 
the purely official letters only in précis 
xcept where they are of significance 
fo our understanding of Chesterfield 
timself, whether as man or as writer, 
yr where they have some other very 
lefinite value; one can but praise the 
sditor for his decision and for the 
xecution thereof. The only notable 
ymission is the set of letters written to 
he Duchess of Marlborough, which 
lave been withheld by the present 

Juke. Such refusals are antagonistic 

o the best interests of both knowledge 

ind literature, nor do they cause manu- 


scripts to become more valuable. 

The correspondence covers the years 
1722-1773, or from the writer’s twenty- 
eighth year till a month or so before his 
death. Chesterfield’s life has been so 
admirably summarized by the late 
Professor Seccombe (moderate lecturer, 
good tutor, and exceptional scholar) that 
it were an impertinence even to para- 
phrase it. ‘‘ The son of an earl, and the 
grandson on his mother’s side of the 
witty Marquis of Halifax, he was 
baptized at St. James’s, Piccadilly 
(October, 1694), and educated at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he 
acquired an enthusiasm for the Latin 
Classics, against which he thought it 
right to be on his guard. He subse- 
quently graduated in Flanders at the 
petty court attached to the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough. At twenty- 
one he became a Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber and a Member of Parlia- 
ment. He also became a member of 
the famous oligarchical stronghold of 
White’s, and a familiar figure in the 
most exclusive salons of Paris. In 
1726 he took his seat in the House of 
Lords, and two years later became 
ambassador at the Hague. Walpole’s 
antipathy procured his dismissal, and 
he went on to offend the King by marry- 
ing his half-sister (a natural daughter 
of George I) without making the least 
effort to disguise the fact that the 
attraction that he had in view was 
exclusively pecuniary. Nevertheless, 
when the Pelhams came in, at the 
beginning of 1745, Chesterfield wa 
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made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
next year he was appointed one of the 
two secretaries of state. But he retired 
in 1748, from which date until his 
death, on March 24, 1773, he lived in 
literary, and at the same time influen- 
tial and dignified retirement.”’ 

Far the most important, as they are 
the best known, of his letters are those 
to his naturalson. It is strange that 
so many excellent persons have lost 
sight of that peculiar relationship. Mr. 
Dobrée pertinently remarks: ‘‘ These 
letters were not written for ‘ youth’, 
but for one very especial youth, with 
whom it may have been necessary to 
risk certain dangerous medicines, and 
who was being bred up for one especial 
career.” Asan acute writer well known 
to readers of the Forinightly Review 
has said: ‘‘ Chesterfield s real error is 
lack of respect for personality,” his 
principal weakness ‘“‘the calmly in- 
solent assumption of the possibility of 
moulding character”. If we think 
badly of Chesterfield, do we not belittle 
ourselves? Mr. Dobrée shows how 
flimsy are the two main charges against 
him: the recommending of simulation 
and the inculcation of sexual immor- 
ality. Anyone eschewing mere ex 
ignoratione pronouncement must see 
that the paternal devotion informing 
these letters is luminous, manly, 
beautiful. 

Chesterfield was for nearly fifty years 
judged in the light of several adverse 
opinions: Johnson, absolutely in the 
wrong in that famous affair of the 
Dictionary, said that the letters “‘ teach 
the morals of a whore and the manners 
ofa dancing master ”’ ; Dickens grossly 
misrepresents his character when in 
Barnaby Rudge he caricatured him as 
Sir John Chester; Lecky pompously 
depreciated him. Yet Voltaire called 
him the most graceful of English 
writers; Wordsworth, with whose 
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view Landor concurred, considered hin 
our last great prose-writer befor 
Johnson “‘vitiated the language ” 
Sainte-Beuve rated him very highly 

In his style, as in his manners 
Chesterfield has affinities with th 
French; indeed, his gallicisms ar 
over-numerous (e.g., ‘it is equal t 
me”, cela m’est égal). But his styl 
has, to a remarkable degree, thi 
qualities of elegance, charm, wit, per 
spicuity. Of his work in general i 
may be said that, in the words of hi: 
latest editor, he displays “a humane 
tolerance, a superb capacity for balance 
and a sceptical attitude towards re 
vealed religion.” The extremely in 
teresting summing-up is given by tha 
profound and never-hoodwinked pro 
fessor, M. Louis Cazamian, co-authoy 
of the best middle-length history of ow 
literature. 

Of this noble edition, nine hundred o 
the thousand sets (the type has bee: 
distributed) are for sale. The work i 
skilfully planned; even the paginatio: 
has been duly pondered ; the printin. 
is most distinguished; the paper 1 
agreeable, as well as suitable; the bind 
ing durable, attractive, and stricth 
congruous. Nor can the work b 
called expensive ; here is honest valu 
for well-spent money. 

In the very pattern of a 
introduction the editor shows him 
self urbane, open-minded, lucid i 
construction and pellucid in style 
for while there are many trees ¢ 
many kinds, the wood that is Chester 
field looms up very clearly: a portrai 
and a biography of transparent charm 
sly subtlety, and a pleasing scorn ¢ 
high-falutin, hypocrisy, prudery, an 
specious morality. The notes are n 
less valuable to the historian than t 
the general reader; they are unpre 
tentious but most scholarly ; brief, bu 
as helpful as they are pertinent. 
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THE CASE FOR ¥APAN 


by O. M. GREEN 


THE JAPANESE POPULATION 
PROBLEM, by W.R. Crocker. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


_MANCHURIAN YEAR BOOK. East 
Asiatic Economic Investigation Bureau, 


_ Tokyo. 


_ JAPAN SPEAKS, by K. K. Kawakami. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


THROUGHOUT the conflict between 
China and Japan the continual mistake 
has been to consider it in the terms of a 
normal quarrel between two countries 
in which the right and the wrong can 
_be assigned with reasonable certainty. 
Whereas it can only be judged accur- 
ately in the light of internal conditions 
in both countries. We sympathize 
with the Chinese people, but their 
miseries are entirely due to their own 
misrulers. We condemn the arbitrary 
action of the Japanese military, but 
the terrible necessities which natural 
poverty and teeming population have 
thrust upon Japan are unanswerable. 
No black and white judgment is 
possible, and only by impartial con- 
Sideration of the facts set out in the 
three remarkable books here reviewed 
can any lasting peace in the Far East 
be found. 

Mr. Crocker’s insatiable thirst for 
facts and statistics seems at times to 
leave his conclusions slightly diffuse. 
Yet in the main the upshot is clear. 
A population of over 60,000,000, in- 


creasing by over 700,000 a year, 
industrialism breaking down old ties 
of family and religion, food shortage, 
manhood suffrage, thousands of stu- 
dents who can find no employment to 
repay the sacrifices made to win 
a degree, and the inrush of new fashions 
and luxuries from the West, especially 
the devastating American cinema— 
these have combined to work an up- 
heavalin Japan hardly less momentous 
than the Meiji Revolution. Although 
55 per cent. of her population are 
farmers, of inconceivable industry, 
Japan has to import nearly a fifth of 
the rice she eats, besides wheat and 
other foodstuffs, and the volume of 
labour and fertilizer required to produce 
every bushel of rice tends ominously 
to rise. A social stigma on eating any- 
thing but rice rules out, for all but the 
poorest, other cheaper and more 
nutritious grains. Mr. Crocker’s chap- 
ter on the distress of the peasantry 
deserves close attention; the average 
amount of land per farmer is less than 
an acre ; costs of working and taxation 
are heavy; if harvests are bad, the 


-farmer’s family starves; if bountiful, 


he is ruined by low prices. Were it 
not for his silkworms, he could not 
live. Two-thirds of the world’s raw 
silk comes from Japan. But this 
points to a new danger—too much 
reliance on America’s purchase of 
Japanese silk and on China’s of her 
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cotton goods. Japan is preparing 
actively to meet the competition of 
rayon by manufacturing it herself, 
but that will not help her farmers. 
Meanwhile a per capita consumption 
of iron equal to that in America would 
exhaust Japan’s natural resources in 
two years. Iron and coal dictate 
Japan’s foreign policy to an extent 
unknown elsewhere. The safety valve 
of emigration is slow, and meanwhile 
raw materials from abroad Japan must 
have or perish. What she would do 
if her position were threatened in 
Manchuria, Mr. Crocker could forecast, 
several months ahead of the conflict, 
with unerring accuracy. 


“Not territory, but raw materials 
is Japan’s desire in Manchuria’’, Mr. 
Kawakami emphasizes, as Mr. Inukai, 
the Premier, who contributed a singu- 
larly high-minded introduction, had 
repeatedly done. Mr. Kawakami’s 
contention that, if Japan had not 
defeated Russia in 1904-5 Manchuria 
would now be as much a Russian 
province as Mongolia is to-day, is 
probably quite true. ‘‘ King Log and 
King Stork ” the anti-Japanese faction 
will cry contemptuously. But the 
fact remains that in developing Man- 
churia’s resources as no one had ever 
done before, Japan has created wealth 
and employment for ever-increasing 
millions of Chinese. The record, as 
set out in the Year Book, is amazing. 
Over £200,000,000 invested, coal and 
iron mines opened up, transport, agri- 
culture, stock-breeding (Berkshire pigs 
have even been imported to improve 
the strain) sericulture, fisheries, an 
endless list. Still over half the culti- 
vable land is virgin soil. Since 1907 
the Chinese population has grown from 
under seventeen to thirty millions, 
and in the past four years nearly 
2,000,000 Chinese have fled from the 
intolerable conditions in their own 
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country to the safety afforded by Japan. 

These facts and China’s insufferable 
politicians are Japan’s defence. On 
China’s violations of her treaties with 
Japan Mr. Kawakami’s views are 
naturally one-sided, though it is merely 
the truth that the Kuomintang have 
made treaty-violation their deliberate 
policy, in all directions. Moreover, 
for two years before the Nakamura 
murder, Baron  Shidehara had 
swallowed many insults and persevered 
in a patient conciliatoriness towards 
China, which earned him nothing but 
unpopularity at home and failure 
across the sea. Mr. Kawakami’s pic- 
ture of the lawlessness in China is no. 
wit exaggerated, the spoliations of | 
militarists, the breakdown of all 
authority, the wicked fostering of anti- 
foreign hatred through schoolbooks, 
the ferocious boycott switched on at 
official command in every trivial differ- 
ence of opinion abroad. As Lord 
Lytton said recently at a Chinese 
banquet in Shanghai: “It is not 
possible for any nation to cultivate 
hatred and hostility towards other 
countries, and then expect the League 
to step in and save them from the 
consequences of that attitude’’. Not 
improbably Lord Lytton will be still 
more enlightening when he has done 
his work in Manchuria. The Far East 
looks very different at close quarters 
than when viewed from the stately 
halls of Geneva. Whatever one may 
choose to think of Japan, the supreme 
consideration is that China is smitten 
with a deadly sickness and it is idle to 
talk of peace between her and her 
neighbours till peace has been restored 
among her own members. That is the 
real task to which the League should, 
and could, address itself. 

With the signing of the armistice 
at Shanghai, its real responsibilities 
have only begun. 
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FRENCH HISTORY AND FRENCH POLITICS 


by Joun HALLETT 


EMPRESS INNOCENCE, by M. E. 
Ravage. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by 
Pierre Gaxotte. Scribner. 15s. 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL SYSTEM, 
by W. L. Middleton. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


THE baptism of a modern biography 
with a fancy name is an indispensable 
but mysterious rite. I should have 
thought that, for every potential reader 
allured by the title Empress Innocence, 
there would be ten others who would 
miss the book for sheer failure to guess 
what it was all about. It is, therefore, 
the first duty of the reviewer to save 
the author from himself (or from his 
publisher) by explaining not merely 
that this is an excellent biography, 
quite free from the tittering imbecility 
of its title, but that it is, in fact, a 
biography of Marie-Louise of Austria, 
the second consort of Napoleon. It is 
not altogether surprising that this is 
the first book on the subject to appear 
in English. The material is rather 
slender; but the author has eked it 
out, to make a volume of respectable 
dimensions, by re-telling the familiar, 
but ever dramatic, tale of Josephine’s 
divorce, and the less familiar—and, it 
must be admitted, far less exciting— 
adventures of Marie-Louise’s immediate 
ancestors. 

Marie-Louise falls decidedly into the 
class of those who have greatness 
thrust on them. She was a simple soul, 


and showed no trace (though she was a 
great-granddaughter of the redoubt- 
able Maria-Theresa) either of intellect 
or of personality. She enjoyed such 
household duties as an Empress was 
allowed to perform; and she liked 
playing with her pet monkey. The 
pleasures of the table were her péché 
mignon ; and two months after her 
marriage the results of over-eating 
were awkwardly mistaken at court for 
the first symptoms of pregnancy. She 
had an affectionate nature; and she 
would have been an excellent daughter, 
wife, and mother if politics had not 
complicated her life by making the 
three réles incompatible. When the 
cruel choice was thrust on her, she 
always chose—it is hard to blame her 
—the line of least resistance. She was 
more or less forcibly separated from 
Napoleon in 1814, and suffered, for a 
decent interval, from a broken heart. 
Then she took a lover and, when 
Napoleon died at last, married him. 
Her second and third husbands were 
irreproachable Austrian aristocrats, and 
she was probably more comfortable 
with them than she had ever been with 
the volcanic Napoleon. ‘‘ My mother ”’, 
sententiously remarked her son, the 
King of Rome, “‘ was scarcely the wife 
for such a manas Napoleon’’. Yet for 
nearly two years Napoleon was cer- 
tainly infatuated. Marie-Louise was a 
royal personage; she was, when he 
married her, a naive and innocent girl ; 
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and she promptly presented him with 
an heir. All these were precisely the 
things he had missed in Josephine ; 
and the change intoxicated him. The 
most partial biographer could scarcely 
pretend that Marie-Louise played a 
significant réle in Napoleon’s career. 
But it is a human story; and the way 
in which Mr. Ravage has told it deserves 
the highest commendation. 


From history plain we turn to history 
coloured, gaudily coloured with the 
jazz-pattern of contemporary politics. 
When Mr. Belloc writes of Wolsey or 
Cranmer, he is interested in facts only 
in so far as they enable him to prove 
that the Golden Age ended at the 
Reformation. M. Gaxotte is the Mr. 
Belloc of French history. (I had almost 
written “‘ the Mr. Chesterton ’’—for does 
he not tell us that “ distress cannot 
produce revolutions’? and that the 
French people in 1789 “were not in 
distress’? But no Frenchman would 
permit himself to handle French history 
with quite the irresponsible levity of 
G. K. C.) His objects in writing The 
French Revolution were two—to prove 
that the revolution was the source of 
all that is evil in modern France, and 
to establish a parallel between it and 
contemporary Communism; and lest 
the unwary reader should mistake it 
for pure history, Professor Alison 
Philips, himself a good Tory, con- 
tributes a preface to the English trans- 
lation in which he explains that the 
moral of the book is to warn the 
younger generation of the dangers of 
toying with Communism! M. Gaxotte 
belongs to a small but vocal group of 
French intellectuals who, strongly 
Catholic and strongly nationalist, re- 
gard Voltaire and Rousseau as the 
bogey-men of French history ; and he 
selects from the generous store accumu- 
lated by previous historians of the 
Revolution as many facts as will suit 
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his purpose. His narrative is lively, if 
disingenuous ; but a portrait-gallery of | 
unmitigated villains is apt to pall 
before we reach the end. 

M. Gaxotte is at best a special 
pleader ; and anyone who wishes to 
understand the part really played by 
the French Revolution in contemporary 
French politics should take up Mr. 
Middleton’s admirably detached and 
impartial study of The French Political 
System. Mr. Middleton shows how, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years later, 
the Revolution and the Republic are 
still living issues for the French elector. — 
The Conservatives and the Clericals 
remain, in theory, men who would - 
undo the Revolution and restore the ~ 
ancien régime. They are, of course, an 
insignificant minority in the electorate 
and in the Chamber; but they are — 
still a factor of which the republican 
elector is profoundly conscious. This 
state of opinion explains the fact, so 
baffling to the outsider, that parties 
whose foreign and domestic policy seem 
to place them well to the Right appeal 
to the electorate under titles like Left 
Republicans or Republican Democrats. 
M. Poincaré has always been regarded 
in France—to the bewilderment of the 
foreilgner—as a man of the Left, pre- 
cisely because he is strongly anti- © 
royalist and anti-clerical. The victory 
of 1919 has accentuated this confusion. 
It has strengthened the Republic and 
made it, in the ordinary (though not 
in the French political) sense of the 
word, more “‘ conservative’’; and it 
has brought to the front men like M. 
Loucheur and M. Tardieu who, though 
strong republicans, have behaved in 
most other respects like men of the 
extreme Right. In short, the Republic 
in France is now more “ respectable ”’, 
and looks more secure, than at any 
previous period of its existence; and 
one of the many respects in which 
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France is, just now, unique in Europe 
is that parliamentary government has 
gained in prestige since 1919. The 
_three post-war elections to the Chamber 
have shown a large increase in the 
percentage of effective voters over the 
elections prior to I913. France has 
become more definitely and whole- 
heartedly republican and democratic at 
a moment when her policy seems, to 
the outside world, conservative to the 
point of reaction. I know of no better 
guide to these unresolved contradictions 
_of French political life to-day than Mr. 
Middleton’s French Political System. 


———SSSSSSSS=—= 


RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 
IN THE FAR EAST, by Victor A. 
Yakhontoff. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


STALIN, by Essad Bey. The Bodley 
Head. 15s. 
Mr. YAKHONTOFF’S book is well timed. 
Manchurian troubles have given a 
special interest to Russian policy in the 
Far East. And since those troubles go 
further back than the ostensible causes 
of 1931, while Russian foreign policy 
has changed less than a radical change 
of Government would imply, it is well 
that previous conflicts should be re- 
called. Inview of general confusion 
on the subject, it is perhaps even better 
that they should be recalled, as Mr. 
Yakhontoff recalls them, with a con- 
current history of China under revolu- 
tionary rule. Straightforward chrono- 
logy and plain statements of fact are 
not, of course, in themselves enough. 
In Far Eastern affairs, as, for that 
matter, in international affairs in many 
other corners of the world, the state of 
national feeling is often more important 
than the most important of diplomatic 
or military acts. Mr. Yakhontoff’s 
summary is also at times misleading in 
that it gives as the motive of Soviet 
acts only the motive the Soviet Govern- 
ment has proclaimed to the world. 
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But the acts themselves are necessarily 
the first and least fallible of guides ; and 
in recording them with such pains- 
taking care Mr. Yakhontoff has done 
a service which only one following his 
method could have done. 

His work is for reference or for 
students alone. Though its subject is 
as little generally known, Essad Bey’s 
“ Stalin’ is for all. In contrast with 
Mr. Yakhontoff, he seems to have had 
little care for accuracy of fact : it would 
be easy to find a hundred details about 
which he is demonstrably wrong. But 
accuracy of spirit such as only deep 
knowledge lightly carried could give is 
there. There have been many lives of 
Stalin before: his interest to the 
Western world ensured that. But all, 
whether by enemy or friend, failed 
lamentably to display the man. After 
Essad Bey he remains still a figure not 
measurable by the criteria of Western 
minds. Immune from most of the 
feelings and most of the failings of 
Western mankind, he is a type such as 
even the West in revolution can rarely 
provide. This his biographers have 
said before. It has been left to Essad 
Bey, who from personal knowledge dis- 
plays him against his Eastern back- 
ground, to give us a criterion by which 
we can judge; as it has been left to 
him, recounting Soviet politics in 
personal terms, to present them in 
something more than their usual and 
unsatisfactory dialectical form. His 
picture of Russia to-day is not com- 
plete. In that land of one hundred 
and fifty millions there are more than 
the Stalins and Molotoffs and Kagano- 
vitches of whom he chiefly writes. 
But his picture is more human 
and thereby truer by far than the 
endless treatises we have had on 
Stalinism in the Communal Kitchen or 
Education and the Five-Year Plan. 


W. H. HINDLE. 
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THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. A PRO- 
BLEM OF POLITICS, by Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott. The Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


SR JoHN MarrioTT seems to have 
written this book in the spirit of one 
who, pursued by necessity and seeing 
the Himalayas before him, should 
exclaim despairingly, “No one could 
ever climb that  barrier’’, and, 
folding his arms, abandon himself to 
fate. 


The problems of India are not 
unlike the Himalayas in size, multitude 
and treachery of approach. They are 
only to be conquered by fearless and 
experienced exploration; and before 
those who are afraid they will grow in 
apparent magnitude and in hopeless- 
ness. Sir John Marriott is not afraid to 
face the problems, if it be facing them 
to stress to the point of wearisomeness 
their numbers and character ; but it is 
not too much to say that a Cabinet of 
Sir John Marriotts would quail at 
the thought of tackling them, and 
would justify their inaction by 
voluminous extracts from the writings 
of pessimists. 


In his attitude towards India Sir 
John Marriott might be described as a 
weak apologist for coercion. He gives 
lukewarm approval to General Dyer 
for his handling of the Amritsar 
incident, and while leaning on the 
whole towards the methods of a Clive 
or a Hastings rather than a Dalhousie 
or a Bentinck, is careful to besprinkle 
his text with an ample ration of 
saving clauses. Indeed, almost the 
only positive assertion in the book is a 
restatement in familiar terms of the 
threadbare claim that the British rule 
in India has been so perfect that the 
Indian people are foolish, perverse and 
grossly wanting in common gratitude 
to have any desire for a change. As 
to the charge of ingratitude, it would 
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be contrary to human nature if a 
subject people did not aspire to self! 
government. As for the claim that: 
British rule in India has been plu-. 
perfect, the barest pause for reflection | 
must satisfy any thinking person 
acquainted with human institutions 
that this cannot be so. Honesty of 
purpose everyone wil] readily concede 
to the Government of India. But 
that administration is not and has 
not been an exception to the universal 
experience that the best achievements 
of the best of governments are in- 
variably punctuated by _ grievious 
blunders. : 

Sir John lays great stress on the 
disturbed state of India before we took 
over. Later he tells us in a footnote 
that between the years 1850 and 1931 
there were 72 rebellions crushed on 
the North-west Frontier alone. Now 
it may be taken as axiomatic that 
human beings do not rise up and fight 
a Government against overwhelming 
odds of troops and weapons unless the 
saddle of that Government is some- 
where chafing the nation it bestrides. 
There must be many people who, 
like the writer of this review, are waiting 
impatiently for an authoritative and 
genuinely impartial history of British 
rule in India which shall be unafraid to 
tell the truth about the grievances of 
the governed. Mr. Kipling has spoiled 
our perspective. Through his eyes we 
see nothing but English demigods 
labouring mightily among a subject 
race of hero-worshipping children. His 
artistry nearly persuades us to believe 
as our fathers believed. But we can’t 
quite. And the bulk of the books 
that are poured out of the presses are 
sO propagandist in purpose and even 
in expression that it is a waste of time 
to be bothered to read them. Some 
day the missing book—the Hallam’s 
Constitutional History of the subject— 
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will throw the story of the British in 
India, so far as human fallibility admits, 
into true perspective. 

It would have been pleasant to 
have found such a book in Sir John 
‘Marriott’s pages. But diligent and 
friendly search fails to reveal it. Great 
industry in sifting out the original 
work of other people has gone to the 
production of the kind of historical 
résumé that is well enough in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. There are 
many quotations from books and 
occasionally an expression of the 
author’s opinion. It was for these last, 
naturally, that the reviewer most 
diligently sought ; hoping to find some 
evidence of originality. The search 
was vain, and when it appeared that 
the author was seriously attempting to 
put a gloss on Warren Hastings’ 
indefensible barbarity to the Begums 
and their wretched servitors, what 
could the reviewer conclude but that 
a mind so partisan as to palliate torture 
and fraud in. the Head of a British 
Administration was not well equipped 
to guide opinion in times when mutual 
antagonisms are so easily aroused 
between the white and yellow subjects 
of the British Empire. A book that 
should turn newlight on the problems, 
whether from the British or the Indian 
angle, would be a different matter, 
even though inaccuracy of focus should 
bring about a certain distortion. But 
for this present volume no such plea 
can be entered. It isa réchauffée of 
familiar facts neither very well nor 
particularly ill done ; its judgments on 
contemporary problems are fumbling 
and commonplace, and with all the 
will to speak kindly of the efforts of a 
distinguished and high-minded public 
character, it cannot be said that the 
bibliography of India has been greatly 
enriched by this publication. 

REGINALD BERKELEY. 
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HINDOO HOLIDAY: AN INDIAN 
JOURNAL. By J. R. Ackerley. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


THis excellent journal, like Major 
Yeats-Brown’s book, combines diary 
record and general “philosophical ”’ 
material, informatory passages concern- 
ing such things as the status of Indian 
women and the three ceremonies of 
Hindoo marriage. Mr. Ackerley was 
ready for anything that came his way, 
and he writes of it all—personal ex- 
perience of people and of ideas alike— 
with the first pleasure of encounter. 
He recreates the whole of his four 
months’ experience admirably. One 
feels after him all its mysterious sim- 
plicity and cool grotesqueness. ‘‘ Mys- 
terious ” is his favourite adjective and 
he uses the word as it would be used in 
conversation, making it suggest the 
kind of mystery before which one is 
pleased to round one’s eyes like a child. 
It is the same with people and with 
ideas. But the most mysteriously 
simple thing Mr. Ackerley came across 
in this place fictitiously named Chhok- 
rapur was undoubtedly the personal 
individuality of its King, the Maharajah 
Sahib. It is for the character of this 
man, his conversation, his habits and 
personal ways, that one thanks Mr. 
Ackerley most of all. 

“Among the cushions on the bed sat 
the King, smoking a cigarette. His 
legs had disappeared; they were 
folded up and tucked away beneath 
him, and only a small fragile body could 
be seen, sitting up erect on its base, like 
a ninepin. . . . ‘ To-night I am holy,’ 
he explained, still laughing as though 
it were the greatest joke, ‘ because I 
have had my’ bath... .’” 

The King, presented through what 
one feels perhaps to be the refining 
eyes of Mr. Ackerley, gives the book 
some of the quality of Murasaki’s Tale 
of Genji. There is, as in the Japanese 
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prince, the same kind of smooth poetry 
in what he does and says. Miss Sitwell, 
where this poetry is concerned, might 
justifiably make use of her reference 
to dew on strawberries. His mind is 
active enough to make strange skips. 
At one moment he is answering the 
question why he hasn’t prayed to the 
wish-granting Tree of Illusion: “I 
have! I do! In secret. But nothing 
comes ... nothing. All that is— 
gone”; and the next moment he re- 
marks about a grassy slope scattered 
with trees, “‘ If there were Greeks and 
Romans on that I would play hide and 
go seek with them”. This is very 
different from the conversation of the 
Anglo-Indians—that of Mrs. Bristow, 
for instance, who repeats her con- 
versational guarantee and excuse for 
present rudeness, “ I’m very nice when 
you get to know me”. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


UNDER THE FIFTH RIB: A BEL- 
LIGERENT AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
by C. E. M. Joad. Faber and Faber. 
Ios. 6d. 


Mr. Joab, like his master Shaw, well 
knows the efficacy of “ shock ”’ tactics. 
Possessing one of the most agile and 
—one would have said—receptive in- 
telligences of our time, he insists upon 
writing himself down (and this at 
forty !) a pre-war mind, a reminiscent 
Edwardian able to do little more than 
shake his head regretfully and a little 
impatiently over the vagaries of youth- 
ful Georgians. Then he follows this up 
with a “ Charter for Rationalists,” half 
at least of the points of which would 
shock nine out of ten of those bolder 
juniors out of their shoes! Yes, Mr. 
Joad can be as impish, in expression, 
as his “elderly” photograph which 
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serves as frontispiece suggests, but he 
is, for all that, fundamentally serious. 


His book is an autobiography of 
ideas rather than actions, of thoughts 
rather than personalities, but though 
at times it does tend, with no diminish- 
ment of interest, to “‘ degenerate,” as he 
confesses, into a series of short essays 
on “war and the countryside, music 
and the body, morals and the old”, 
psycho-analysis, the toils of writing, 
performing animals, the modern novel, 
painting, philosophy, food and women, 
it does present, as a whole, a single 
point of view. Mr. Joad has con- 
sistency even in his inconsistencies. 
Primarily he presents himself as a 
Socialist, a Pacifist, and a highbrow. 
“T confess to being all three; and it 
is as an unrepentant highbrow, proud 
of my ‘highbrowism’ and convinced 
that in the increase of this despised 
characteristic lies man’s chief hope for 
the future, that I have written this 
autobiography of highbrow tastes and 
ideas.” His Socialism is not revolu- 
tionary, for it has given way before 
his Pacifism which, on the other hand, 
is absolute. He denounces war in an 
eloquent chapter as the destroyer of 
everything to which he attaches value, 
from reason downward. His faith lies 
finally in the saving power of reason, 
and thereby he is driven to make a 
special assault upon current scepticism 
of the authority of the intellect, 
especially as expressed in the findings 
of the psycho-analysts and Behaviour- 
ists, against whom he makes a strong 
point in showing their dependence upon 
the quality they despise. 

The book as a whole has the vigour 
of good talk. It is entertaining, it is 
stimulating—even the Young will find 


liberation in this Testament of a 
Middle-Aged Mind ! 


GEOFFREY WEST. 
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_ METTERNICH, by Arthur Herman. 


Allen and Unwin. t6s. net. 


Mr. HERMAN is the _ industrious 
_ chronicler, not the inspired biographer ; 
but perhaps the transatlantic public, 
-to whom he must be assumed to be 
primarily addressing himself, has been 
less imbued with European history 
during the earlier nineteenth century 
_ than is an equally educated English 
public. Hence very considerable lon- 
gueurs in his account of Prince Metter- 
nich, and hence, one hopes, such 
“locutions’”’ as “‘ Beneath this kindly 
paternalism lay the inexorable clamp 
of the ruling classes’, or “the acid 
arrows of a realistic diplomacy ’’, and 
such unusual verbal forms as “ abso- 
lutistic ”’ or “‘ colossal egocentricity ”’. 
Egocentric, however, his subject 
certainly was, and with not a little 
excuse since, for well-nigh forty years 
from the period of the French marriage, 
the subsequent fall of Napoleon, and 
the Congress of Vienna, European 
diplomacy centred in this cold, hard, 
immovable statesman, who _ believed 
that history could teach him nothing 
save the truth of the principles by 
which he had lived, and who was pre- 
pared to face the revolutionary fer- 
ments of 1848 with nothing newer than 
an unyielding adherence to monarchical 
absolutism. But to Metternich nothing 
ever was new; it was only the old 
conflict in a different guise. He be- 
lieved himself indispensable and in- 
fallible; but when he found that the 
ruling powers in his beloved Vienna 
thought otherwise, no one could have 
yielded up the reins of power with a 
more appealing dignity. A 
From Metternich the man, it is 
impossible for the most democratic to 
withhold their sympathy. A recent 
writer in this REVIEW has twitted the 
modern biographer with fastening upon 
the trivial and baser elements of a 
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character in order to make it human. 
Mr. Herman does not err in that 
direction. Our quarrel with his con- 
cluding sections—in characteristically 
modern fashion labelled ‘‘ The Specta- 
tor’’, “The Man ’’—is not that they 
degrade but that they fail to make 
human a character eminently sus- 
ceptible to softening and sweetening 
influences, for all the rigidity and 
courtliness of the finished diplomat. 
Metternich as husband and father, as 
the lover, though never neglectful of 
home ties, of many distinguished 
women, was an intriguing figure. But 
his latest biographer merely records 
the fact without making the smallest 
effort to make us feel it. Indeed, he 
misses his chances with maddening 
persistency. That hint of the ‘‘ Rhenish 
temperament ”’ in his opening chapter 
should surely have been followed up. 
That meeting of the ancient mistresses 
with their quondam lover, now a Prince 
in exile—what a picture that might 
have made! And the friendship with 
Disraeli, the contrast between the em- 
bodiment of 18th century poise and 
tradition and the young romantic 
fervour of the parvenu of genius, what 
might not an inspired historian have 
made of those Brighton conversations ! 
But Mr. Herman wills to have it other- 
wise. If Metternich succeeds in cap- 
turing our imagination, he does it by 
his own intrinsic interest without any 
help from his biographer. 
JANET E. CourTNEY. 


ROBERT EMMET, by Raymond W. 
Postgate. Secker. tos. 6d. 
Tuis is, I think, the first time that a life 
of Emmet has been written by one 
who had no partisan interest in the 
story : and Mr. Postgate wisely decided 
that to make it intelligible he must 
begin far back. So we open by a 
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sketch of Irish society in the early 
years of George III, when Emmet’s 
father was a successful Protestant 
doctor in Cork, newly married, and 
Robert, his youngest son, neither born 
nor thought of. There is perhaps a 
touch of exaggeration in setting out 
the famous or infamous trial of Father 
Sheehy as typical of the times; still, 
it showed how the law in Protestant 
hands could deal with Catholics. We 
pass to the growth of the Volunteers, 
the collapse of that movement and 
then in 1792 to the formation of the 
United Irishmen—when the story really 
begins. Robert Emmet, then fourteen, 
was soon a member, and his elder 
brother Thomas a chief figure in the 
movement. 

I do not know where else could be 
found so full an account of the Emmet 
family and this is what gives the book 
its chief value. Little or nothing is 
added to the story of Robert Emmet’s 
own plot; but the distinction be- 
tween it and the much more wide- 
spread but more amateurish United 
Irish movement is well brought out. 
Altogether the book is a valuable 
clarification of knowledge on a theme 
that has in general been emotionally 
treated: and Mr. Postgate has brought 
trained intelligence to a study obviously 
unfamiliar to him. One can say this 
because he attributes (at p. 31) the 
plantation of Ulster to Cromwell: it 
was done under James I. And he 
can know little of Ireland if he has 
difficulty in understanding Wolfe Tone’s 
byname, ‘“‘the Pismire,’’ for Thomas 
Emmet. “Emmet” and “ pismire,” 
of course, both mean “ ant ”’: pismire 
is one of the disused Elizabethan words 
still current in Irish country speech. 

He has refrained from comment on 
the romantic and fantastic enterprise— 
remembering, perhaps, Emmet’s dying 
words “let no man write my epitaph”. 
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But they went on: “ Till my country 
shall take her place among the nations 
of the earth”. The Free State now 
sits on the Council board at Geneva, 
and it would have been well to show 
how closely Patrick Pearse modelled 
himself on Emmet’s example, both 
spiritually and technically. Easter, 
1916, was the sequel—long deferred, 
but legitimately affiliated—to 1803. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


TEN YEARS TYRANNY IN ITALY, 
by Pietro Nenni. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


MODERN ITALY, by Cicely Hamil- — 
ton. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


It is hard enough to judge of the merits 
and demerits of Italian Fascism at any 
time, though easy enough to hazard a 
guess at the probable reaction of the 
Englishman were such a system tested 
in this country. But the task of 
judgment becomes even harder when 
face to face with two books such as 
those here under review. Neither suc- 
ceeds in giving the whole picture. That 
could hardly be expected of Signor 
Nenni who, from being in the early 
Socialist days a fellow-prisoner with 
Mussolini, now finds himself exiled, 
many of his friends and fellow-workers 
in the Socialist cause massacred, and 
the paper, Avanti !, of which he was 
editor, either suppressed or muzzled 
(he does not tell us which). Nor can 
Miss Hamilton tell us the real truth. 
She writes, as an interested visitor, of 
what she saw of Fascism at the flood- 
tide of its power. But she lacks the 
inside information that is Signor 
Nenni’s. 

On the surface Modern Italy, with 
its comprehensive picture of all that 
Fascism is doing in the country, belies 
the angry prophecies of ultimate failure 
uttered by Signor Nenni. Fascism is 
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_ firm in the saddle to-day and is educat- 
ing young Italy to Fascist citizenship. 
Nor, it would seem at first sight, is its 
rule deleterious to Italy within, though 
in the militaristic basis on which it is 
founded and the encouragement of the 
growth of population there are dangers 
implicit from the international point 
of view. It is something, after all, not 
_ only to have brought unity, even if by 
force, to the divided Italy of the post- 
war years, but to have improved 
the health of the country’s youth 
and its education to the degree set 
out by Miss Hamilton, not to 
mention the morale of the country as 
a whole. 

And yet, is it all as good as it seems ? 
Is Italy, united and inspired, moving 
onward to even greater achievement, 
Fascist in feeling to the bone? It is 
so easy to lose sight of the Mussolini 
of the past in the “ Duce” of to-day, 
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and of the horrible deeds and methods 
of Fascism as Signor Nenni sets them 
forth. Without his book as a cor- 
rective, prejudiced as he may very well 
be, we incline to forget that Fascism 
is strong mainly, if not only, ‘“ with 
the strength of its militia, its prisons, 
its special courts, its concentration 
camps, its police’. Human nature, 
after all, is liberty-loving the world 
over, and a government chiefly re- 
pressive and reactionary in character, 
one, moreover, founded on arbitrary 
methods of force and on murder, may 
not be as strong as appearances suggest. 
As Signor Nenni significantly points 
out, Mussolini, even after ten years of 
power, still rules (because he must ?) 
with the rod of iron. Will his 
“tyranny ”’, like others, fall victim to 
“the illusion that the crucifixion of 
thought is equivalent to its conquest ”’ ? 
Joun LINNELL. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE 
DARDANELLES 


By EDMOND DELAGE 
Translated from the French by Winifred Ray. 
With an Introduction by Generat Sir Jan Hamitton, G.C.B. 
Here, for the first time in English, is a concise and complete 


account of the whole Dardanelles campaign from the French 
point of view. Sir Ian Hamilton in his introduction says : 
“‘ The writer is no mean artist. He puts forward some points 
hitherto unfamiliar to the British public. He possesses in a 
high degree the French instinct for literary form, and as a 
narrative in a nutshell of the whole Dardanelles tragedy from 
A to Z his book is admirably proportioned and complete.” 


With Sketch Map. 
1OHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD., VIGO STREET, W.1 


75. 6d, net. 
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APOCALYPSE, by D. H. Lawrence. 
Introduction by Richard Aldington. 
Seeker. 0s. 6d. 


LAWRENCE was a poet, as his readers 
are beginning to find out. The time 
when he was regarded as a prophet is 
even now on the wane. There are still 
people who swear by Fantasia of the 
Unconscious—Mr. Aldington is prob- 
ably one of them ; there will be a very 
few who will swear by Apocalypse (Mr. 
Aldington does vigorously) for a month: 
then both will be forgotten. Lawrence 
was not a thinker. When he tried to 
think he got angry, and his friends and 
the newspapers made him worse. In 
the bitterness of his last few years of 
life his poetry descended to the level 
of Pansies, and his novels to Lady 
Chatierley’s Lover. His paganism was 
spoilt by the Jesus-influence of Mr. 
Middleton Murry, and after producing 
one fine story, The Man Who Died, he 
tried to explain his new myth in 
Apocalypse. The result, for me, is 
merely a tainted paganism, with 
occasional outbursts of poetry. What 
spoilt Lawrence, and is spoiling him 
still for many readers, was the martyr’s 
crown. 


I cannot agree with Mr. Aldington 
that Apocalypse is ‘‘a splendid vale- 
diction ’”? which “ perfectly rounds off 
the long series of Lawrence’s writings ”’ 
Lawrence was not a religious man, as 
Mr. Aldington seems to suggest in his 
introduction, but a pagan, and his 
paganism was better expressed in his 
poems and stories. A close analysis of 
his work will reveal, I think, not a 
gradual progression of his genius, 
which was as strong in Sons and Lovers 
as ever it was afterwards, but a retro- 
gression of his ideas which towards the 
end of his life harmed his writing. His 
love of instinctive life, for example, 
the belief in a subconsciousness of 
being which he found at its best, and 
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worst, in man, and as a background 


everywhere in Nature—this belief took — 


more and more difficult forms. In 
Sons and Lovers he found it in the life 
of a mining village, in youth and 
youthful love ; in a long succession of 
novels love became more definitely 
sexual life. Then there was a break. 
He: explored the Mediterranean and 
Mexico for the simple life he believed in ; 
that life became “ darker ’’, man be- 
came ‘‘a column of blood”. Back to 
England, where finally Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover summed up the failures of his 
search. Lady Chatterley and her 
lover don’t give a damn for anything 
except sex—sex and the world well 
lost. The book is an astonishing piece 
of lyricism such as no one but Lawrence 
could have produced; but one feels 
the strain of anguish, grandiose though 
it is. After that, the vision of Christ 
the lover, achieved by a miracle of art ; 
a tour-de-force, but magnificently done. 
In the end, Mr. Aldington tells us, 
Lawrence buried himself in records of 
the lost Etruscan civilization; the 
phallus by the tomb; did he have a 
glimpse of the life he wanted, at last ? 
If he had lived, would the Etruscans 
have given him peace? 
G. W. STONIER. 


THERE AND BACK, by Ada Harrison. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


ACROSS LAPLAND WITH SLEDGE 
AND REINDEER, by Olive Murray 
Chapman. The Bodley Head. 15s. 


THE OPEN ROAD ABROAD, by 
John Prioleau. Dent. 6s. 
THERE are so few spots on the earth’s 
surface that have not been written up 
by amateur journalists under the 
disguise of explorer, missionary, or 
even the humble tourist that the popu- 
larity of travel books to-day depends 
largely upon the method of approach. 
A good writer can turn even a trip 
to Southend into a breathless fantasy 
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of the unexpected or like the author 
of There and Back infuse into the simple 
natrative of a three weeks’ trip to 
Venice an individual charm that can 
lure the reader on from page to page 
unmindful and uncaring of the narrow 
limits of the author’s itinerary. The 
_ charming line drawings by Mr. Robert 
Austin form a delightful complement 
to the text. 

Miss Chapman, unlike the casual 
wanderer by the waterways of Venice, is 
almost a professional explorer and sets 
forth in the depth of winter to visit the 
Laps of Norway, Sweden and Finland. 
The author is happily blessed with a 
determined mind that refuses to be dis- 
couraged by the over-cautious, a sense 
of humour, and a pleasing personality 
that can win the confidence of the 
shyest Laplander. While admiring her 
fortitude I doubt whether there are 
many people who would care to follow 
her trail through the snows and bliz- 
zards of the frozen north. Her book 
Across Lapland is well illustrated by 
snapshots and several water-colour 
illustrations by the author. 

The name of John Prioleau is so well 
known as a writer on motoring subjects 
that one can safely rely on anything 
the author has to say about road con- 
ditions abroad. The Open Road gives 
in pleasant readable form a series of 
motor trips that can be taken over the 
lesser known and consequently more 
interesting roads of Western Europe 
and North Africa. The book is well 
produced and of a convenient size to 
slip into the pocket and, should be read 
by everyone who is contemplating a 
motoring trip abroad this summer. 

M. MACKEAN. 


HUNTED THROUGH CENTRAL 
ASIA, by P. S. Nazdroff. Blackwoods. 
7s. 6d. ai 

Ir this were merely another addition 
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to the literature of escape we should 
not have thanked Mr. Nazaroff at this 
time of day. The interest of a 
book of travel, whether the author be 
hunted or a hunter, is in direct ratio 
to what the traveller brings to his task, 
and in this case the mining engineer 
who, with the brother of the intrepid 
General Korniloff, had organized a 
rising in Turkestan and found the 
Cheka a remorseless pursuer of its 
enemies, was also botanist, geologist, 
ornithologist, and archeologist. The 
record of his two years’ wanderings, 
which finally took him over the lofty 
Tian Shan range, is therefore continu- 
ally and pleasantly broken by observ- 
ations on bird, beast, and plant, and 
descriptions of the primitive mode of 
life of Sarts and Kirghiz, races which 
he came to know as few Europeans 
have known them. As a mining 
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engineer also he tells of how, guided by 
Arabic writers of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, he rediscovered an ancient 
silver mine, the famous Kuh-i-Sim 
(‘the Mountain of Silver”) which 
provided the whole of Central Asia and 
Russia with silver in the Middle Ages. 

It sometimes needed all the resources 
of a trained intelligence to outwit the 
sleuths of the Soviet. One likes especi- 
ally the stratagem by which he trans- 
formed himself into Nikolai Novikoff, 
civil engineer, charged by Moscow to 
proceed on certain ‘“ hydrotechnical 
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investigations” which greatly im- 
pressed half-educated commissars. Nor 
have many hard-pressed burjui escaped 
by being bricked up in a wall, convinc- 
ingly disguised, with dust and smoke, 
as part of an old native house. Mr. 
Nazdroff was so often indebted at 
critical moments to the Kirghiz that 
his book becomes a glowing tribute to 
those interesting nomads, who, under 
the names of Scythians, Huns, and 
Tartars, have figured in the pages of 
history since the times of Herodotus. 

H. R. WEsTWooD. 


SELECTED FICTION 


THE BLACK BOXER, by H. E. 
Bates. Pharos Editions. 7s. 6d. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT MADNESS, 
by Sean O’Faolain. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS, by Mary 
Butts. Wishart. 6s. 


THE modern short story is to-day’s 
original and characteristic contribution 
to literary art. At its best it is akin to 
poetry. Scratch any good practitioners 
in this medium (T. F. Powys, A. E. 
Coppard, V. S. Pritchett, H. A. Man- 
hood, Liam O’Flaherty, D. H. Law- 
rence, etc.) and you will find a poet. 
Theirs is a sensibility which, in an 
earlier century, might well have found 
its adequate expression in poetry. Ill 
at ease in the novel, these authors have 
moulded for themselves a form which, 
being more disciplined, more suitable 
for concentration upon the subtler 
aspects of life, and more able to dis- 
pense with the novel’s necessary but 
arbitary framework of plot, exactly 
suits their eclectic needs. 

Of the three writers under review, 
Mr. Bates has already won for himself a 
high reputation among those who, 
caring more for art than for sensation, 
have rejoiced to watch the recent 
rapid progress of the short story. 
Essentially, he is still a lyric artist ; and 


one feels that he has much to achieve © 
before he exploits the full measure of 
his capabilities. Despite the exquisite 
sensibility of everything he has written, 
there remains an unsatisfactory sug- 
gestion of slightness. (It is perhaps 
characteristic that Spring should be 
his favourite background and that the 
awakening emotions of youth should 
be one of his most successful themes.) 
There are two stories in the present 
book, however, which most encourag- 
ingly reveal a new depth of insight and 
imagination: they are Charlotte Es- 
mond and The Hessian Prisoner. The 
closely sketched history of Charlotte 
Esmond, the cooked-meat-shop owner 
who escaped from her smoked hams, 
polonies and blood-puddings into the 
bluebell haunted country, only to 
return again with a fruitless dream, is 
among the best short stories of recent 
years. It avoids completely the forced 
note which so often mars tales of 
frustration and sordidness. Neverthe- 
less, it is clear that sooner or later this 
author will have to say goodbye to his 
metaphorical Springs and launch upon 
the more arduous experiences of Sum- 
mer. He has the necessary power: it 
remains to be seen how he will use it. 
Mr. O’Faolain is a newcomer. His 
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‘seven stories are set in the Irish 
Rebellion. Their themes, however, are 
not so much incidents in that chaos as 

human stories set vividly and effectively 
against the lurid background of strife, 
incendiarism and civil war. Best of 
the bunch is The Small Lady—and a 

‘Most remarkable story it is. There is 
an ease and full-blooded maturity about 
it which conceals. a notable art. 
Tt tells of an Englishwoman living in 
Treland who turned informer, was taken 
out into the hills by the Sinn Feiners 
and, after a dramatic night in a 
monastery, shot. The last flare of 
passion in the doomed woman and the 
shy, inhibited adolescence of the young 
soldier are shown with a completeness 
which stamp Mr. O’Faolain, even at 
this early stage, as a great writer. 
The remaining stories hardly fall short 
of this rare achievement. Indeed, 
the history of the modern short story 
can show nothing within the last few 
years so exhilaratingly satisfying as this 
first book, the only blot on which is 
Mr. Edward Garnett’s rather un- 
necessary and pugnacious introduction. 

Wide leagues separate Miss Mary 
Butts from either Mr. Bates or Mr. 
O’Faolain. In opposition to their ro- 
mantic emotionalism she sets a crisp, 
hard and ironic sophistication. Her 
stories are difficult; both in content 
and in manner they are extremely 
modern ; and they take a good deal for 
granted in the reader. She scorns 
almost entirely the obvious advantages 
of a naturalistic background (unless 
one makes an exception of her odd 
obsession for the wind, which she uses 
throughout almost with the signific- 
ance of a protagonist), choosing rather 
0 concentrate upon the subtle play 
»f emotions between highly sensitised 
and sophisticated people. Perhaps her 
nost ambitious story is ‘‘ The House 
Party ’’, in which the pathetic futility 
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of the gigolo type is portrayed with an 
unusually sympathetic clarity. With 
these stories Miss Butts carries her 
concentrated and beautiful art far 
forward. Remote as she is, both in 
the technique she employs and in her 
specialised content, from her contem- 
poraries in this praiseworthy art, she is 
as necessary as any of them to its wise 
evolution. C. HENRY WARREN. 


I’LL NEVER BE YOUNG AGAIN, by 
Daphne Du Maurier. Heinemann. 
7s. 6a. 


HEART’S HARROW, by Jean Fayard. 
Elkin, Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d. 


CROSS WINDS, by Helen Mordaunt. 
Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 

HERE are three novels, each with a 

thoughtful theme, careful character- 

ization, satisfactory construction : typi- 

cal, one might say, of the better and 
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more intelligent fiction being published 
to-day. Yet, if one might venture to 
prophesy, it would be that one of these 
books will “‘ catch on ”’ with the reading 
public, while the other two will fail to 
interest more than a limited circle of 
readers. The reason for that is not to 
be found in the theme or the individual 
characters of these books, but in the 
complete mastery of her craft which 
characterizes Mrs. Mordaunt’s work, 
and the amateur awkwardness which 
still impinges upon the promising work 
of the other two writers, in each case 
now presenting their second novel to 
the public. 

Miss Daphne Du Maurier’s book 
should be read for two things, for a very 
cleverly sustained portrayal of what 
time and habit can do to most young 
men’s souls, and for one or two vivid 
scenes, a shipwreck at sea, a boulevard 
café in Paris, which show the talent 
that lies at her disposal when she has 
disciplined her style to run smoothly 
and easily, instead of straining after 
effect or, alternatively, shrinking to a 
breathless brevity. Though, in fair- 
ness, let us admit that the most dis- 
ciplined writer would find it difficult to 
keep his style in pace with such an 
inconsistent hero. Richard’s father was 
a poet, one of those who have become 
a prophet and whose home has become 
a shrine. Busy being Olympian, the 
father had no time to establish intimacy 
with the son, who was saved from 
suicide by Jake, a shadowy character, 
whose admirable attributes are insuffi- 
ciently developed by the author. Jake 
and Richard go to sea and thereafter 
tour Scandinavia. Here a series of 
poses show Richard as the impetuous 
hero and Jake as the friendly, guiding 
hand. On their way back to France 
they are wrecked and Jake is drowned, 
and Richard finds himself without that 
Spiritual assistance with which Jake 
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had supplied him. He turns to writing 
a book, falls in love with a young 
student, and inevitably lives with her. 
The best part of the book is the 
characterization of this girl, Hesta. 
The best scene in the book is her con- 
fession of love to him, and his rather 
irritable acceptance of it. Finally 
Richard returns to England to inherit 
his father’s estate, while Hesta is left 
to continue the downward path on 
which he had started her. Richard is 
a study in the deadening of soul, a 
process which one infers Miss Du 
Maurier attributes to all those passing 
the boundary from youth into age. 

Mr. Fayard won the Prix Goncourt 
last year. His Heart's Harrow, for 
all its abominable title, is a pleasant 
study of free love, relieved from being 
as tedious as such studies too often are, 
by the ironic humour which Mr. Fayard 
brings to bear upon his hero. Jacques 
is an officer in the French army, and is 
an engaging fellow. Florence is the 
mistress of an English painter, and the 
object of Jacques’ intrigues and affec- 
tions. The end of the story is senti- 
mental, Flossie being taken by death, 
somewhat after the ‘Little Nell”’ 
manner, but while she lives she is enter- 
taining, and the dialogue, which is 
the best part of this book, is a joy 
to read. 

There is nothing extreme about Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s story. The first few 
chapters of her book are a lesson in 
launching a theme; so smoothly, so 
easily does character spring out of 
dialogue, and scene develop out of 
commentary. Here is fiction which is 
in its highest sense entertainment, an 
illustration of the art as it was practised 
in the days before the clear stream of 
good fiction became turgid, its limpid 
depths stirred up by the amateur hosts 
who took to sporting in it. 

Lovat Dickson. 
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